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WJGitNESDAY,  AUGUST  IZ 

*^     V  United  States  Senate; 

Subcommittee  on  Education  ^  the 
CoMMi'jg'EE  02ir  Labor  AND  Public  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C.^ 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at'10^05  o'clock  a.m.,  in 
room  4200,  New  Senate  Oflice  Building,  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  presiding.  - 

Present:  Senators  Morse  (presiding),  Yarborough,  Randolph,  and 
Javits. 

Committee  staff  present :  John  S.  Forsythe,  general  counsel ;  Charles 
'Lee,  jirofessicnfil  staff  meipber;  and  Roy  H.  Alillenson,  minority  cleric. 

Senator  Morse.  The  l%©flring  will  come  to  order.  \  ^ 

We  open  our  hearings  this  morning  on  S.  2874  and  H.R.  14643, 
measures  relating  to  legislation  proposed  hy  the  President  in  his 
message  on  International  Health  and  Education' of  last  Fe^jruary. 

At  this  point  in  the  hearings  record,  I  direct  that  the  President's 
message,  the-  text  of  the  two  bills  and  the  House  Committee  report*' 
on  H.R.  14643  be  printedj  together  with  fact  sheet  material  prepa^red 
By  the  Office  of  .Education  and  suqli  departmental  reports  as  are 
received. 

(The documents  referred  to  follow:)  ^      '  ' 
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8^  Congress  )  HOUSE^feF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  .DocuMENr 
'  MSetsion      ]     ■  ■    V     No.  376 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH 


MESSAGE 

FBOM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

^KLATIVE  TO  g 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Februahy  2,  1966. — Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wkole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


To  the  Congress  oj.the  United  States:  . 

Last  year  the  Congress  by  ife'actton  declared;  the  Nation's  No.  1 
task  is  to  improve  the  educadon  and  health  of  our  people. 

Today  I  call  upon  Congress  to  add  a  world  dimension  to  this  task. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  International  Education  and  Health  Acts 
of  1966. , 

We  would  be  shortsighted  to  confine  oyr  vision  to  this  Nation's 
shorelines.  The  same  rewards  we  count  at  home  will  flow^om  sharing 
in  a  worldwide  effort  to  rid  mankind  of  this  slavery  of  ignorance  and 
the  scourge  of  disease. 

^We  bear  a  special  role  in  this  liberating  mission.  Our  resources 
will  be  wasted  in  defending  freedom's  ^frontiers  if  we  neglect  the  spirit 
that  makes  men  want,to  be  free. 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  philosopher  William  James  declared  that 
mankind  miist  seek  "a  moral  equivalent  of  war." 

The  search  con tinues^ — more  urgent  today  tha?j  ever  before  in 
man's  histoiy. 

Ours  is  the  great  opportunity  to  challenge  all  nations,  friend  and 
foe  alikey  to  join  this  battle. 

We  have  made  hopeful  beginnings.  Many  of  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  tihis  message  have  been  tesCed  in  practice.    I  nave  directed 
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our  ajgencies  of  government  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  programs 
already  authorized  by  Congress. 

Now  I  am  requostmg^  Congress  to  give  new  purpose  and  new  nower 
to  our  efforts  by  declaring  that — 

Programs  to  advance  education  and  health  are  basic  building 
blocks  to  lasting  peace. 

•  They  represent  a  long-term  commitment  in  the  national 
interest. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  charged 
with  a  broad  authority  to  help  strengthen  our  country's  capacity 
to  carry  on  this  noble  adventure. 

Education 

Education  lies  at  the  heart  oi  every  nation's  hopes  and  purposes. 
It  must  be  at  the  heart  ot  our  international  relations. 

We  have  long  .upported  UNESCO  and  other  multilateral  and  inter- 
national agencies.  We  propose  t^o  continue  these  efforts  with  re- 
newed vigor. 

Schooled  in  the  grief  of  war,  we  know  certain  truths  are  self-evident 
in  every  nation  on  this  earth: 

Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  our  lasting  prospects  for 
peace.  .  ^ 

The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  will  advance  no  faster  than 
the  curriculum  of  our  classrooms. 

The  knowledge  of  our  citizens  is  one  treasure  which  grows  onlyv 
when  it  is  shared. 

International  education  cannot  be  the  work  of  one  country.    It  is  ^ 
the  responsibility  and  promise  of  all  nations.    It  calls  for  freii  ex- 
change and  full  collaboration.    We  expect  to  receive  as  much  as  we 
give,  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach. 

Let  this  Nation  play  its  part.  To  this  end,  I  propose  to  strengthen 
our  capacitor  for  international  educational  cooperation;  to  stimulate 
exchange  with  students  and  teachers  of  other  lands;  to  assist  the 
progress  of  education  in  developing  nations;  to  build  new  bridges  of 
mtemational  understanding. 

I.  TO  STRENGTHEN  OUR  CAPACITY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 

COOPERATION 

Our  education  base  in  this  coimtry  is  strong.    Our  desire  to  work^ 
with  other  nations  is  graat.    But  we  must  review  and  renew  thepuT^ 
pose  of  our  programs  for  international  edacation.    I  ^propose .feo^ 

(1)  Direct  the  Secretary  oj  HeaUh^  Education,  and  Weljars-io  establish 
ttrithin  his  Department  a  Center  jor  EktucaiioTtal  CpjQfjf^atim, — This 
Center  will  be  a  focal  point  for  leadertship  in  int^tlational  education. 
While  it  will  not  supplant  other  govemmentalagencies  ah*eady  con- 
ducting programs  in  tois  field,  it  will — 

Act  as  a  chatinel  for  communication  between  our  missions 
abroad  and  the  U.S.  educational  community; 

Direct  programs  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare; 

Assist  public  and  private  agencies  conducting  international 
education  programs. 
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(2)  Aj^paint  a  Council  an  InUmaiional  Education, — Our  commit- 
ment to  mtemational  educatioojnust  draw  on  the  wisdom,  experience, 
and  energy  of  manj  people.  This  Council,  to  be  composed  of  out- 
standing leaders  of  Ainerican  education,  business,  labor,  the  profes- 
sions, and  philanthropy,  will  advise  the  Center  for  Educational 
Cooperation. 

(3)  Create  a  Corps  of  Education  Officers  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Foreiffn 
Service. — As  education's  representatives  abroad,  they  will  give  sharper 
direction  to  our  programs.  Recruited  from  the  ranks  of  outstanding 
educators,  they  will  report  directly  to  the  ambassador  when  serving 
in  foreign  missions. 

(4)  Emulate  new  proarams  in  intemaiional  studies  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. — No  child  should  grow  to  manhood  in  America 
without  realizing  the  promise  and  the  peril  of  the  world  beyond  our 
borders.  Progiess  in  teaching  about  world  affairs  must  not  lag 
behind  progress  made  in  other  areas  of  American  education. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  eannark  funds  from  tide  tV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  so  that  our  regional  education  laboratories 
can  enrich  the  international  cxrrriculums  of  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

(5)  Support  proarams  of  international  scope  in  smaller  and  developing 
colleges. — Many  of  our  Nation's  institutions  have  been  unable  to  snare 
fuUy  in  international  projects.  By  a  new  program  of  incentive 
grants  administered  through  HEW.  these  institutions  will  be  en- 
couraged to  play  a  more  active  role.  ^ 

(6)  Strengthen  centers  of  special  competence  in  interr&Uional  research 
and  training.-'— Over  the  past  two  decades,  our  universities  have  been 
a  major  resource  in  carrying  on  <ievelopment  programs  around  the 
world.  We  hkve  made  heavy  demands  upon  them.  But  we  have 
not  supported  them  adequately. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  program  of  incentive  ^ants  admin- 
istered by  HEW  for  universities  and  groups  of  universities — 

(a)  To  promote  centers  of  excellence  in  dealing  with  particular 
problems  and  particular  regions  of  the  world. 

(b)  To  develop  administrative  staff  and  faculties  adequate  to 
maintain  long-term  commitments  to  overseas  educational  enter- 
prises. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  AID  be  given  authority  to  provide 
support  to  American  research  and  educational  institutions^  for  in- 
creasing their  capacity  to  deal  with  programs  of  economic  and  social 
development  abroad. 

II.  TO  STIMULATE  EXCHANGE  WITH  THE  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS  OF 

OTHEH  LANDS 

Only  when  people  know  about — and  care  about — each  other  will 
nations  learn  to  live  together  in  harmony.  I  therefore  propose  that 
we — 

(1)  Encourage  the  growth  of  school-to-school  partnerships. — Through 
such  partnerships,  already  pioneered  on  a  small  scale,  a  U,S.  school 
may  assist  the  brick-and-mortar  construction  of  a  sister  school  in  less 
developed  nations.  The  exchange  can  grow  to  include  books  and 
equipment,  teacher  and  student  visits. 
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To  children,  it  can  bring  deep  understanding  and  lasting  friendships. 

I  recommend  a  eoal  of  1,000  school-to-school  partnerships. 

This  program  will  be  administered  by  the  Peace  Corps,  m  coopera- 
tion with  AID,  particularly  its  partners  of  the  Alliance  pro-am. 
The  chief  cost  wJl  be  borne  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
participating  schools. 

(2)  Establish  an  exchange  Peace  Corps, — Our  Nation  has  no  better 
ambassadors  than  the  young  volunteers  who  serve  in  46  countries  in 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  propose  that  we  welcome  similar  ambassadors  to 
our  shores.  We  need  tneir  special  skills  and  understanding,  just  as 
they  need  ours. 

These  ''volunteers  to  America"  will  teach  their  own  language  and 
culture  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  They  will  serve  in  community 
programs  alongside  VISTA  volunteers.  As  our  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers learn  while  the^y  serve,  those  coming  to  the  United  States  will  be 
helped  to  gain  traimng  to  prepare  them  for  further  service  when  they 
return  home. 

I  propose  an  initial  goal  of  5,000  volunteers. 

(3)  Establish  an  American  Education  Placemeni  Service, — We  have  . 
in  the  United  States  a  reservoir  of  talent  and  good  will  not  yet  fully 
tapped: 

School  and  college  teachers  eager  to  serve  abroad; 
Professors  and  administrators  who  are  retired  or  on  sabbatical 
leave; 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  desire  further  foreign  service. 
To  encourage  these  men  and  women  to  assist  in  the  developing 
nations  and  elsewhere,  I  recommend  that  we  establish  an  American 
Education  Placement  Service  in  HEW.  It  will  act  as  an  international 
recruitment  bureau  for  Americafl  teachers,  and  will  provide  supple- 
mental, assistance  for  those  going  to  areas  of  special  hardship.  In 
time,  I  hope  this  Service  will  lead  to  the  development  of  a  World 
Teacher  Exchange — in  which  all  nations  may  join  to  bring  their  class- 
rooms into  closer  relationship  with  one  another. 

III.  TO  ASSIST  THE  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  DEVELOPING  NATIONS 

To  provide  direct  support  for  those  countries  struggling  to  improve 
their  education  standards,  I  propose  that  we —  - 

(1)  Enlarge  AID  programs  oj  education  assistajice. — In  my  message 
on  foreign  assistance,  Ldireeted  AID  to  make  a  major  effort  in  pro- 
grams of  direct  educational  benefit.  These  will  emphasize  teacher 
training,  vocational  and  scientific  education,  construction  of  educa- 
tional fajcilities,  specialized  training  in  the  United  States  for  foreign 
students,  and  help  in  publishing  badly  needed  textbooks. 

(2)  Develop  new  techniques  for  teaching  basic  education  and  fighting 
illiteracy, — Our  own  research  and  development  in  the  leaiiiing  process 
can  be  adapted  to  fit  the  needs  of  other  countries.  Modem  technoloffy 
and  new  communications  techniques  have  the  power  to  multiply  the 
resources  available  to  a  school  system. 

I  am  calling  on  HEW  to  support  basic  education  research  of  value 
to  the  developing  nations. 

I  am  requesting  AID  to  conduct  studies  and  assist  pUot  projects  for 
applying  technology  to  meet  critical  education  shortages. 

(3)  Expand  U,S,  Sumrner  Teaching  Corps, — ^The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  now  administers  programs  for  American  teach- 
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ers  ftnd  professors  who  participate  in  summer  workshops  in  less  de- 
veloped cQun tries.  They  serve  effectively  to  support  teacher  training 
in  these  countries.   They  ako  enrich  their  own  teaching  experience. 

I  propose  this  year  that  AID  double  the  number  of  U!S.  participants 
in  the  Summer  Teaching  Corps. 

(4)  Assist  the  teaching  of  English  aftroorf.— Many  of  the  newer  na- 
tions have  a  vital  need  to  maintain  English  as  the  language  of  inter- 
national commimication  and  national  development;  We  must  help 
meet  this  demand  even  as  we  extend  the  teachmg  of  foreign  languages 
in  om  own  schools. 

I  have  directed  AID,  supported  by  other  agencies,  to  intensify  its 
efforts  for  those  countries  which  see^^  our  help. 

(5)  Establish  binatianal  educational  Joundations. — We  have  at  our 
disposal  excess  foreign  currencies  in  a  number  of  developing  nations. 
Where  conditions  are  favorable,  I  propose  that  significant  amounts  of 
these  currencies  be  used  to  support  binational  educational  founda- 
tions. Governed  by  leading  citizens  from  the  two  nations,  they  would 
have  opportunities  much  like  those  afforded  major  foundations  *'n  the 
Unitedf  States  to  invest  in  basic  educational  development. 

To  the  extent  further  currencies  are  created  by  our  sales  of  agri- 
cultured  commodities  abroad,  I  propose  that  a,  portion  be  earmarked 
for  educational  uses,  particularly  to  assbt  technical  training  in  food 
production. 

IV.  TO  BUILD  NEW  BRIDGES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING 

The  job  of  international  education  must  extend  bevond  the  class- 
room. Conferences  of  experts  from  many  nations,  the  free  flow  of 
books-  and  ideas,  the  exchange  of  works  of  science  and  imagination 
can  enrich  every  citizen.    I  propose  steps  to — 

(1)  Stimulate  conj^ences  oj  leaders  and  experts, — I  have  directed 
every  department  and  agency  to  support  a  series  of  seminars  for  rep- 
resentatives from  every  discipline  and  every  culture  to  seek  answers 
to  the  common  problems  of  mankind. 

We  are  readv  to  serve  as  host  to  international  gatherings.  I  have 
therefore  called  on  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General 
to  explore  ways  to  remove  unnecessary  hindrances  in  granting  visas 
to  guesk.  invited  from  abroad. 

(2)  Increase  the  flow  oj  books  and  other  educational  material. — I 
recommend  prompt  passage  of  legislation  to  implement  the  Florence 
a^eement  and  thus  stimulate  me  movement  of  books  and  other 
educational  material  between  nations.  Thb  agreement  was  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  1959  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate  in  1960.  This  necessary  congressional  action  is  long  overdue 
to  eliminate  duties  and  remove  barriers  for  the  importation  of  educa* 
tional  materials. 

I  also  recommend  that  Congress  implement  the  Beirut  agreement 
.  to  permit  duty-free  entry  of  visual  and  auditory  materials  of  an 
educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  nature. 

Finally,  we  must  encourage  American  private  enterprise  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  educationid  exchange.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  amend 
the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  to 
permit  improvements  in  the  informational  media  guarantee  program. 

(3)  Improve  the  quality  of  U.S.  schools  and  colleges  abroad. — We 
have  a  potentially  rich  resource  in  the  American  elementary  and 
O 
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secondary  schools  and  colleges  overseas  assisted  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  AID. 

They  should  be  showcases  for  excellence  in  education.  They  should 
help  make  overseas  service  attractive  to  our  own  citizens.  They 
should  provide  close  contact  with  students  and  teachers  of  the  host 
C0U1  try. 

I  request  additional  support  to  assist  those  institutions  which,  meet 
these  standards. 

(4)  Create  special  programs  for  future  leaders  studying  in  the  United 
States,— There  are  some  90,000  foreign  students  now  enrolled  in  U.S. 
institutions.  Many  of  them  will  someday  play  leading  roles  in  their 
own  countries.    We  must  identify  and  assist  these  potential  leaders. 

I  recommend  that  HEW  and  AID  provide  grants  to  enrich  their 
educational  experience  through  special  courses  and  summer  institutes. 

Health 

The  well-being  of  any  nation  rests  fundamentally  upon  the  health 
of  its  people.  It  they  are  cursed  by  disease,  their  hopes  grow  dim. 
If  they  are  plagued  by  hunger,  even  the  blessings  of  liberty  give  little 
comfort. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  for  many  years  to  relieving  human 
suffering.  Today  our  effort  must  keep  pace  with  a  growing  world 
and  with  growing  problems.    Therefore,  I  propose  a  program  to — 

Create  an  international  career  service  m  health; 

Help  meet  health  manpower  needs  in  developing  nations; 

Combat  malnutrition; 

Control  and  eradicate  disease; 

Cooperate  in  worldwide  efforts   to  deal  with  population 
problems. 

I.  CREATE    AN    INTERNATIONAL    CAREER   SERVICE    IN  HEALTH 

The  first  requirement  of  an  international  health  program  is  trained 
manpower.    I  propose  to — 

(1;  Increase  the  supply  of  trained  Americans. — I  recommend  a  pro- 
gram of  Public  Health  Service  grants  to  our  universities  and  profes- 
sional schools.  Our  first-year  goal  will  be  to  increase  by  at  least  500 
the  number  of  graduate  students  preparing  to  participate  in  inter- 
national health  activities. 

(2)  Establish  a  select  corps  oj  international  health  associates. — The 
Public  Health  Service  will  recruit  young  professionals  in  the  health 
disciplines  to  be  available  for  assignments  at  home  and  overseas. 
Through  service  with  AID,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  international  orga- 
nizations, they  will  ^ain  experience  as  the  first  step  in  building  careers 
in  international  health. 

I  recommend  recruitment  of  100  outstanding  young  Ameri^Ans  to 
be  the  freshman  class  of  international  health  associates. 

(3>  Establish  a  program  oJ  fellows  in  intemationai  health— I  propose 
that  50  special  fellowships  be  awarded  to  the  best  qualified  young 
Americans  with  previous  experience  overseas  and  demons tratea 
capacity  for  leadership.  With  the  help  of  advanced  training,  they 
will  prepare  for  ever  more  rewarding  service  in  this  challenging  career. 

(4)  Create  an  intemcUional  corps  in  the  Public  Health  Service. — 
I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
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buUd  a  career  service  corps  competent  to  sustain  the  international 
health  programs  in  which  this  country  participates. 

n.  TO  HELP   MEET  THE   HEALTH   MANPOWER  NEEDS  OF  DEVELOPING 

NATIONS 

In  many  countries,  the  struggle  for  better  health  is  crippled  by 
severe  shortages  not  only  of  physicians  but  of  all  health  workers- 
nurses,  sanitarians,  laboratoi^  technicians,  public  health  workers, 
health  educators,  hospital  administrators,  and  others. 

We  must  work  for  the  day  when  each  country  will  be  able  to  train, 
in  its  own  institutions,  the  health  workers  it  needs.  Meanwhile, 
we  must  assist  in  relieving  critical  manpower  needs.  Toward  these 
ends  I  propose  to — 

(1)  More  than  double  the  'present  AID  program  to  strengthen  medical 
and  health  training  institutions  in  the  developing  nations. — This  program 
supports  construction  of  teaching  and  laboratory  facilities,  modern- 
ization of  teaching  materials  and  methods,  and  assignments  of  Amer- 
ican faculty  abroad. 

(2j  Enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  recruit  arid  provide  more  volunteers  for 
service  in  the  health  manpower  programs  of  the  developing  nations. — 
This  will  require  an  expanded  recruitment  effort,  new  programs  of 
training,  and  an  increased  eniphasis  ou  health. 


Last  year,  in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  I  emphasized  the  cost 
of  malnutrition  to  the  developing  nations.  This  cost  is  counted  in 
stunted  human  and  national  growth. 

Since  then,  we  have  done  much  to  combat  hunger.  Today,  our 
food-for-peace  programs  reach  about  100  million  people. 

With  our  help,  a  number  of  countries  have  begun  to  establish 
self-sustaining  programs  to  conquer  malnutrition.  Through  inter- 
national organizations — the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
UNICEF,  the  World  Health  Organization— we  have  added  further 
resoxuces  to  this  struggle. 

But  food  production  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  demands 
of  expanding  population. 

Where  foodf  is  scarce,  babies,  young  children,  and  mothers  are  the 
first  affected.  By  1967,  nearly  270  million  of  the  world's  children 
will  suffer  from  malnutrition.  The  legions  of  the  hungry  will  grow 
unless  mankind  acts  to  meet  this  peril. 

This  Nation  must  play  a  larger  role  in  combating  malnutrition, 
especially  among  the  young.    I  propose  to — 

(1)  Establish  a  Head  Start  nutriiionai  program  to  increase  the 
number  of  infants,  children,  and  mothers  receiving  adequate  diets 
under  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Our  assistance  currently  reaches  about  70  million  children,  10 
million  of  wbpm  are  under  5  years  of  age.  Our  goal  must  be  to  help 
the  developing  nations  start  or  expand  programs  that  will  reach  150 
million  children  within  the  next  5  years. 

To  overcome  the  most  serious  nutritional  diseases,  I  have  directed 
AID  to  enlarge  its  program  for  enriching  milk  and  other  food-for-peace 
commodities  with  vitamins  and  minerals. 


III.  TO  COMBAT  MALNUTRITION 
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^2)  Provide  training  in  niUrUion. — The  developing  nations  need 
trained  nianpower — professional,  technical,  and  administrative — to 
carry  out  effective  nutrition  programs.  I  am  requesting  that  Congress 
appropriate  funds  for  AID  to  support  training  in  the  United  States 
for  nutrition  specialists  from  the  developing  countries  and  to  support 
training  institutions  that  have  been  established  in  27  nations. 

(3)  Expand  research  on  malmUrition, — We  need  to  know  much 
more  about  the  effects  of  nutritional  deficiency;  the  cheapest  and  best 
ways  to  apply  technological  advances;  and  how  to  develop  new,  rich 
sources  of  prolein.  I  am  requesting  funds  for  AID  to  expand  basic 
and  applied  research  in  these  areas. 

IV.   TO   CONTROL  AND    ERADICATE  DISEASES 

In  the  rich  natio*>3,  a  healthy  childhood  is  the  birthright  of  most 
children.  But  in  the  poor  nations,  children  die  dailv^  of  diarrheal 
diseases  and  cholera.  Smallpox,  malaria,  and  yellow  fever — all 
preventable  diseases^-^drain  the  health  of  the  people  and  the  economy 
of  the  nation.    Animal  diseases  destroy  desperately  needed  food. 

To  launch  a  simultaneous  and  concerted  attack  upon  these  major 
infectious  diseases,  I  propose  that  we  initiate  or  enlarge  programs  to — 

(1)  Eradicate  malaria — vriihin  10  years— from  the  Western  Hemir 

?^here,  Ethiopia^  Nepali  Jordan,  ike  Philippines,  Thailand,  India, 
akistan,  and  Iran.— Thfd  United  States  assists  15  malaria  eradication 
programs  now  in  progress.  I  am  requesting  additional  funds  to  ex- 
pand these  programs,  and  thus  bring  fre-^dom  from  this  disease  to 
more  than  800  million  people  in  the  coming  decf».de. 

We  will  strengthen  the  Pan  American  Health  Organization  as 
coordinator  of  the  hemispheric  attack  on  malaria.  We  will  support 
the  eflForts  of  the  World  Health  Organizati/Sir^ 

(2)  Eradicate  small  pox  Ihroughmt  the  world  by  1975. — Toward  this 
goal,  we  will  continue  our  support  for  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  provide  special  AID  support  for  19  West  African  countries  which 
have  requested  our  assistance. 

(3)  Reduce  the  hazard  of  mmsles, — Measles,  a  relatively  mild  disease 
in  our  country,  is  virulent  in  others.  It  kills  many  children.  It  leaves 
others  blind,  dieaf,  or  mentally  retarded.  AID  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  have  conducted  a  successful  pilot  project  in  measles  immuniza- 
tion in  Upper  Volta.  Since  then,  nearly  aU  the  neighboring  West 
African  countries  have  requested  similar  assistance.  AID  will  expand 
its  vaccination  program  to  help  those  countries  control  measles  within 
the  next  5  years. 

(4)  Develop  the  means  to  control  cholera  and  diarrheal  diseases  in 
developing  naiions. — Because  cholera  cannot  yet  be  prevented,  we  must 
develop  more  eflFective  means  of  control.  Through  our  own  research, 
through  cooperative  programs  with  Japan,  and  through  continued 
assistance  to  the  SEA  TO  Cholera  Research  Center  in  East  Pakistan, 
we  will  move  actively  to  curb  the  outbreak  of  this  dread  disease. 

Diarrheal  disease,  a  major  cause  of  infant  death  in  the  poor  nations, 
is  transmitted  largely  through  contaminated  water.  Working  directly 
with  these  nations  and  with  international  organizations,  AID  will 
expand  worldwide  programs  to  insure  safe  water  supplies. 

(5)  Control  animal  diseases. — Control  or  eradication  of  animal  dis- 
eases could  increase  the  meat  supply  by  more  than  25  percent  in  a 
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numbor  of  developing  nations.  As  many  as  three-fourths  of  the  rural 
population  suffer  from  debilitating  diseases  that  originate  in  animds. 

1  am  requesting  funds  to  support  the  Pan  American  Health  Or- 
ganization m  developing  and  testing  vaccines  against  rabies  and  foot- 
and-mouth  disease. '  In  addition,  we  will  support  PAHO  as  it  initiates 
and  expands  control  measures  against  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
several  Latin  American  countries. 

(6)  Expand  United  Statea-^apan  scier/ie  eooperation, — In  1965  we 
joined  Japan  in  a  cooperative  science  pro-am  to  combat  some  of 
the  major  diseases  of  Asia — leprosy,  parasitic  diseases,  tuberculosis, 
cholera,  and  malnutrition.  I  am  requesting  funds  to  expand  this 
important  venture  administered  through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

V.  TO  COOPERATE  IN  WORLDWIDE  EKFORTS  TO  DEAL  WITH  POPULATION 

PROBLEMS  ^ 

By  1970,  there  wiU  be  300  million  more  people  on  this  earth.  A 
reliable  estimate  nhows  that  at  present  rates  of  growth  the  world 
population  could  double  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  growing 
gap — ^between  food  to  eat  and  mouths  to  feed — poses  one  of  man- 
kind's greatest  challenges.-  It^  Uitciiatens  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  family. 

We  must  meet  these  problems  in  ways  that  will  strengthen  free 
societies — and  protect  the  individual  right  to  freedom  of  choice. 

To  mobilize  our  resources  more  effectively,  I  propose  programs  to — 

(1)  Expand  research  in  human  reproduction  and  popuktHon  dy^ 
namics. — Wo  are  supporting  research  efforts  through  the  Department 
of  He^tii,  Education,  and  Welfare,  AID,  and  the  World  Health 
Organization.  I  am  requesting  funds  to  increase  the  pace  and  scope 
of  this  effort.  The  effort,  to  be  successful,  will  require  a  full  response 
by  our  scientific  community. 

(2)  Erdarpt  ihe  trainiTig  of  American  and  foreign  specialists  in  the 
popuUUion  field. — ^We  are  supporting  training  programs  and  the  devel- 
opment of  training  programs  through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  AID.  We  will  expand  these  programs 
at  home  and  abroad. 

(3)  Assist  family  planning  pro^Tns  in  nations  which  request  sv/ch 
Wp.T—Here  at  home,  we  are  eainmg  valuable  experience  tlurough  new 
programs  of  maternal  and  infant  care  as  well  as  expansion  of  private 
ana  public  medical  care  programs.  Earl^^^last  year  we  mad«  clear 
o\ir  readiness  to  share  our  knowledge,  stnll,  ana  financial  resources 
with  the  developing  nations  requestmg  assistance.  We  will  expand, 
this  effort  in  response  to  the  increasing  nmnber  of  requests  from  other 
countries. 

The  Choice  Wb  Must  Make 

We  call  on  rich  nations  and  poor  nations  to  join  with  us — to  help 
each  other  and  to  help  themselves.  This  must  be  the  first  work  of  the 
world  for  generations  to  come. 

For  our  part,  the  programs  in  international  education  and  health 
I  am  recommending  this  year  will  total  $524  million: 
S354  million  in  the  foreign  assistance  program. 
$103  million  in  the  Healtn,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
program. 
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$11  millioD  in  the  Peace  Corps  program. 
$56  million  in  the  State  0epartment  cultural  and  education 
.  program. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  meeaage  on  foreign  assistance  yesterday,  theee 
programs  will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  balance- 
of«4>ayment6  policy. 

Last  fall;  speakingto  a  eatherii]^g  of  the  world's  scholars  at  the  Smith* 
sonian  Institution,!  said:  ***  ♦  ♦  We  can  generate  growing  light  in 
our  universe — or  , we  can  allow  the  darkneds  to  gather." 

In  the  few  months  since  then,. 44  miUion  more  children  have  come 
into  the  world.    Witli  them  come  more  hunger— and  more  hopev^' 

Since  that  time  the  gross  national  product  of  our  Nation  has  passed 
the  $700  billion  mark. 

The  choice  between  light  and  darkness,  between  health  and  sick- 
ness, between  knowledge  and  ignorance,  is  not  one  that  we  can  iznore. 

The  light  we  generate  can  be  the  brightest  hope  of  history.  It  can 
illuminate  the  way  toward  a  better  life  for  all.  But  the  darkness— if 
we  let  it  gather — can  become  the  final,  terrible  midnight  of  mankind. 

The  International  Educat'on  and  Health.  Acts  of  1966  present  an 
opportunity  to  begin  a  great  shared  adventure  with  other  nations. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  for  passage  of  both  measures. 

Our  national  interest  warrants  it. 

The  work  of  peace  demands  it. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  Fehrmry  2,  1966.      ^  . 
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CONGRESS  C%      g>r%P^  A 

2os««xo.  2874 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  3  (logislative  day,  Ja^^uary  26),  1966 

Mr.  MoRPK  (for  liimself,  Mi\  Ci^vrk,  Mr.  Oruknino,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inottye, 
Mr.  Kennkoy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ix)Na  nf  Missouri,  Mrs.  Neure^er. 
Mr.  Pejljl.,  Ml*.  Randolph^  Mf*.  Ribicokp,  Mr.  Wiixiams  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Yaruorocjou)  introiluced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice 
and  n»f erred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Ihiblic  Welfare 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  the  strengthening  o(  American  educational 
resources  for  international  studies  and  research. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentch 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ''International  Education 

4  Act  of  1966". 

5l     J^UNIIlNGS-AJ^O  DRGI.ARATION  — 

6^       Skc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  a 

7  knowledge  of  other  countries  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 

8  promoting  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  between 

9  nations;  that  strong  American  educational  resources  are  a 
10   neces.sary  base  for  strengthening  our  relations  with  other 

n 
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1  countries;  that  tins  and  future  geutMatlons  of  Americans 

2  '  should  he  assured  ample  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  fullest 

3  extent  possible  their  intellectual  capacities  in  all  areas  of 

4  knowledge  perUiining  to  other  countries,  peoples,  and  cuK 

5  tures;  and  that  it  is  therefore  bo^Ji  necessaiy  and  appropriate 

6  for  tJie  Federal  Government  to  assist  in  the  development  of 

7  .  resources  for  iiitematioual  study  and  research  i^^nd  to  assist 

8  the  progress  of  education  in  developing  nations,  in  order  to 

9  meet  the  re(piiremcnts  of  v/orld  leadership.. 

10  OENTKRS  KOI?  ADVANt^i:))  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

11  Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Sccretaiy  of  Healtli,  Education,  and 

12  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ''Secretary'')  is  au- 

13  thorized  to  arrange  through  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 

14  education,  or  combinations  of  such  iustitvitions,  for  the  estab- 

15  lishnient,  strengthening,  and  operation  by  them  of  graduate 

16  centers  which  will  be  national  and  international  resources  for 

17  research  and  training  in  international  studies.  Activities 

18  carried  on  in  such  centers  may  be  concentrated  either  on 

19  specific  geographical  areas  of  the  world  or  on  particular  fields 

20  or  issues  in  international  afTairs  which  concern  one  or  more 

21  countries,  or  both. 

22  (b)  Gmnts  under  this  section  may  be  used  to  cover  part 

23  or  all  of  the  cost  of  estal)lishiiig,  strengthening,  equipping, 

24  and  operating  research  and  training  ^ejiters,  inchiding  the 

25  cost  of  teaching  and  research  materials  and  resources  and 
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1  the  cost  of  programs  tor  Tbringing  visiting  scholars  and  fac- 

2  ulty  to  the  center,  for  the  tniimng  and  improvement  of  the 

3  staff,  and  for  the  travel  of  the  staff  in  foreign  areas,  regions, 

4  '  or  countries  with  which  the  center  may  be  concerned,  Sixdk 

5  grants  may  also  include  funds  for  stipen^ls  (in^such  amounts 

6  as  may  be  determined  iu  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 

> 

7  Secretary)  to  individuals  undergoing  training  in  such  cen- 

8  tcrs,  including  allowances  for  dependents  and  for  travel  here 

9  and  abroad.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  on  such 

10  conditions  as  the  SccreUiry  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  its 

11  purposes. 

12  GRANTS  TO  STRENGTHEN   UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

13  IN  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

1^         Secv4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants 

15  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  assist  them  in  planning, 

16  developing,  and  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program  to 
stroii^then  and  improve  undergraduate  instniction  in  inter- 
im   national  studies.   Grants  ma^e  under  this  section  may  be 
1^^    for  projects  and  activities  which  are  an  integral  part  of  such  ' 

20  a  comprehensive  program  such,  as — 

21  (1)  faculty  planning  for  the  development  and  ex^ 

22  pansion  of  undergraduate  programs  in  international 

23  studies; 

24  (2)  training  of  faculty  members  in  foreign  countries ; 

25  (3)  expansion. of  foreign  language  courses; 
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1  (4)  work  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities 

2  which  is  related  to  international  studies ; 

3  (5)  planned  and  supervised  student  work>study- 

4  travel  programs;  and 

5  (6)  programs  under  which  foreign  teachers  and 

6  scholars  may  visit  institutions  as  visiting  faculty  or  re- 

's! 

7  source  persons* 

8  (b)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  section  only  upon 

9  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  or  tiraes  and  con- 

10  taining  such  information  as  he  deems  necessary.   The  Sec- 

11  retary  shall  not  approve  an  application  unless  it— 

12  o  (^)  forth'  a  program  for  carrying  out  one  or 

13  more  projects  or  activities  for  which  a  grant  is  authorized 

14  ^     under  subsection  (a)  ; 

15  ^  (2)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  which  assure 

16  that  Federal  fun.ds  made  available  under  this  section  for 

17  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  aqd, 

18  to  the  extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 

19  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 

20  available  for  purposes  which  meel  the  requirements  of 

21  subsection  (a),  and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

22  (3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ao- 

23  counting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 

24  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal 

25  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  section;  and 
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/I  (4)  pro\^des  for  making  such  report^  in  sueh  form 

2  and  containing  such  inf  oni\p,tion^  as  thp  Secretary  may 

3  require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section, ^d 

4  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 

5  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure 

6  the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

.   7  (c)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants  to  institutions 

8  of  higher  education  under  this  section  in  such  manner  and 

9  according  to  such  plan  as  will  most  nearly  provide  an 
10  equitable  distribution  of  the  grants  throughout  the  ..States 
H  while  at  the  same  tiine  giving  a  preference  to  those  insti- 

12  tutions  which  are  most  in  need  of  additicoial*  funds  for  pro- 

13  grams  in  inturnational  studies  and  which  sJi6^"reSl^romise 

14  of  being  able  to  use  additional  funds  effectively. 

15  METHOD  OF  PAYMENT  ^  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

16  Seo,^  5.  (a.)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made  in 

17  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
18-  with  necessary*  adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 

19  undeq)ayments. 

20  (b)  In*  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 

21  Secretary  is  authorised  tn  utilize  the  ^iervices  and  facilities 

22  of  any  pgency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
^^3  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  in  accordance  with 
24  agreements  between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 
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1  FF'DEJiAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION  PKOUIBITED 

2  8E4'.  6,  Nothing  contained  iu  this  Act  shall  be  con- 

3  strued  to  authorize  any  department,  agency,  ollscer,  or  eni- 

4  ployee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 

5  vision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instniction, 
adiuiuistration,  or  personnel  of  any  educational  institution. 

7  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

8  Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  sections 
0   3  and  4  of  this  Act,  there  are  authcrized  to  be  appropriated 

10  siidi  sums  us  u^ay  bo  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

11  June  30.  1967,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

12  AMENDMENTS  TO  STRKNGTHEN  TITLE  VI  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
is  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958 

14  Removing  Requirement  for  Area  Centers  That  Adequate 

15  Language  Instruction  Not  Be  Readily  Available 

16  Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  601  (a)  of 
j  17   the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 

W  striking  out  "(1)"  and  by  striking  out  j^i,  and  (2)  that  ade- 
19^  quate  instruction  in  such  laiiguage.i^ot  readily  available  in 

20  the  United  States". 

21  (2)  The  first  sentence  of  section'^eOl  (b)  is  amended 

22  by  striking  out  "  (with  respect  to  which  he  makes  the  de- 
2o  termination  under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  )  *^  and  insert-- 
24  ing  in  lieu  thereof  ''(with  respect  to  which. he  makes  the 

\  25  determination  under  subsection  (a) )  **. 

ir 
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1  Removing  50  Per  Centiini  Ceiling  on  Federal  Participation 

2  (b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  601(a)  is  amended 

3  by  striking  out  ''not  more  than  50  per  centum"  and  insert- 

4  ing  ''all  or  part"  in  lieu  thereof. 

5  Authorizing  Grants  as  Well  as  Contracts  for  Language  and 

6  Area  Centers 

7  (c)  Section  001  (a)  is  amended  by  inserting  *'grants 

8  to  or '  after  "arrange  through"  in  the  first  sonte?ice,  and  by 

9  inserting  "granf  or '  before  *'contraet"  each  time  that  it 
10  appears  in  the  second  uT^d  third  sentences. 
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SOtiiCONGKESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R,  14643 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  .HE  UNITED  STATKB 

June  7,  lOOti 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  I^bor  and  Public  Welfare 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  strengthening  of  American  educational 
resources  for  international  studies  and  research. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  bo  cited  as  the  "International  Education 

4  Act  of 

5  FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION 

6  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  a 

7  knowledge  of  other  countries  is  of  the  utmoist  importance  in 

8  promoting  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  betwepn 
D  nations;  that  strong  Americ«'!  euucationp'  resources  are  a 

10  necessary  base  for  strengthening  our  relations  with  other 

11  countries;  that  this  and  futuxc  generatinns  of  Americans 

II 
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1  sluKild'bc  assured  aniple  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  fullest 

2  extent  possible  tlieir  iutelleetual  capacities  in  nil  are«s  of 

3  knowledge  pertaining  to  other  countries,  peoples,  and  cul- 

4  tnres;  and  that  it  is  therefore  both  necessary  and  appropriate 

5  for  the  Fedcnil  Government  to  assist  in  the  development  of 

6  resources  firr  international  study  and  research,  to  assist  in 

7  the  deve](q)nieiit  of  resources  and  trained  personnel  in 

8  academic  and  professional  fields,  and  to  coordinate  the  exist- 
0  ing  and  future  programs  of  the  Federal  Government  in  inter- 

10  iinlional  educatlwii,  to  meet  the   requirements  of  world 

11  leadcrsliij). 

1-  CKNTKKS  FOK  ADVANCKD  INTKHN ATION AL  STUOIKS 

13  ISkc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edi^tion,  and 
Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ''Secretary'')  is 
nutliorized  to  arrange  through  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 

16  education,  or  combinations  of  sucli  institutions,  for  the  estab- 

17  lishnient,  strengthening,  and  oi)eration  by  them  of  graduate 

18  centers  whicli  will  ])e  national  and  international  resources  for 

19  -rcKcarch  and  training  in  internatioral  studies  and  the  inter- 

20  national  aspects  of  professional  and  other  fields  of  study. 

21  Aj'tivities  carried  on  in  such  centers  may  be  concentrated 

22  either  on  specific  geographical  areas  of  the  world  or  on 

23  ])a|ticular  fields  or  issues  in  world  affaii;s  which  concern  one 

24  or  jmore  countries,  or  on  both.    The  Secretary  may  also 

25  mnive  gvaiU<^  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
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1  orgnnizntions,  including  i)rofessionnI  nnd  scliolnrly  flSSOClil- 

2  tioiis,  when  such  grunts  will  uinkc  an  especially  significant 

3  contrilmtion  to  nttrtining  the  objectives  of  tliis  section. 

4  (b)  Omnls  under  this  section  may  l)e  used  to  cover  part 

5  or  nil  of  tlie  cost  of  establishing,  strengtlieuing,  cciuipping, 

6  nnd  operating  researcli  and  training  ceuiirs,  in^•hldiii;^  tin* 

7  cost  of  teacliing  aiul  research  materials  nnd  resources;  tlio 

8  cost  of  programs  for  bringing  visiting  scliolars  and  faculty 

9  to  the  center,  nrul  the  cost  of  training,  iniprovenient,  and 
,10  travel  at  the  stafT  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objec- 

11  tives  of  this  section.    Such  grants  may  also  inchulc  hmds 

12  for  stipends  (in  such  amounts  as  may  be  detenniricd  in 

13  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  to  individuals 
1**  undergoing  training  in  such  centers,  including  allowances  for 
1^  depend^'nts  and  for  travel  for  research  and  study  Iiert  and 
1^  abroad.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  nmde  on  such 
1^  conditions  as  the  Secretary  fiiulsi_ne0^ssaiy--ta.>r4irrv-m 

1^  purposes. 

1^  GRANTS  TO  STl^KNOTHKN  TJNDRROKAmTATK  PmKiRAMB  IX 

20  INTKKNATIOXAI.  STTTDIKS 

21  'Skc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  antlionzed  to  make  grants 

22  tQ  institutions  of  higlier  education,  or  combinations  of  such 
institutions,  to  assist  tliem  in  jdanning,  developing,,  and 

2^  carrying  out  a  compreliensivc  program  to  strengthen  and  ini- 

2^  prove  undergniduate  instruction  in  interuationnl  studies. 
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1  Grants  made  under  this  section  may  be  for  projects  and 

2  activities  which  are  on  integral  part  of  such  a  comprehensive 
3.  program  such  as— 

4  (I)  planning  for  the  development  and  expansion  of 

5  undergraduate  programs  in  international  studies; 

G  (2)  teaching,  research,,  currictilum  development, 

7  ami  otlier  related  activities; 

8  (IJ)  training  of  faculty  members  in  foreign  coun- 

9  tries; 

(4)  expansion,  of  foreign  language  courses; 

11  (5)'  planned  and  supervised  student  work-study- 

12  travel  programs;  and 

1**  (())  programs  under  which  foreign  teachers  ajid 

14  scholars  may  visit  institutions  as  visiting  faculty. 

1'"^  The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants  to  public  and  private 

 19  nouprofit-agenoies^  afl4-t>rganizations,  including  professional 

1'^  and  scholarly  associations,  w^hen  such  grants  will  make  an 

18  especially  significant  contribution  tO  attaining  the  objectives 

1^  of  this  section. 

20  (h)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  section  only  upon 

21  application  to  the  Secretarj'^  at  such  time  or  times  and  con- 

22  talning  such  information  as  he  deems  necessary.  The  Secre- 
2*^  tary  shall  not  approve  an  application  unless  it — 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out  one  or 
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1  more  projects  or  activillfs  for  whicli  n  grant  is  nntlior- 

2  ii^ed  under  subsection  (a)  ; 

3  (2)  set«  forth  policies  and  procedures  which  assure 

4  that  Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  section  for 

5  Any  fiscal  year  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to 
C  the  extent  praotir^l,  umtjase  the  level  of  funds  thai 

7  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 

8  available  for  purposes  which  meet  the  requirements  of 

9  subsection  (a),  and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds: 

10  (3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 

11  counting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assiire 

12  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 
18  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  section ;  and 

14  (4)  provides  for  making  such  report,  in  such  fonrj 

15  and  containing  such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may 

16  require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section,  and 

17  for  keeping  i^-uch  records  and  for  affording  such  access 

18  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 

19  eorrectiu'ss  and  verification  of  such  rej)nrts. 

20 ,  ,     (i  )  Tiie  Secretiuy  shall  aUocale  grants  to  institutions 

21  of  hi^xher  (Mlucation  mu]vr  this  section  in  such  manner  and 

22  according  to  such  plan  as  will  most  nearly  provide  an 

23  ^^qnitalde  distribution  of  tlie  /grants  throngliout  the  States 
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1  while  at  the  siuue  time  j^iviug  a  prefereiife  to  those  iiistitii- 

2  tions  which  are  most  in  need  of  funds  for  programs  in  inter- 

3  national  studies  and  which  show  real  promise  of  being  able 

4  to  use  funds  effectively. 

5  METHOD  OF  I>A\MKNT;  FKDERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

6  Skc.  5.  (a)  I^aymeiits  under  this  Act  may  be  umde  in 

7  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 

8  with  necessary  adiustmeuts  on  account  of  overpaynieuts  or 

9  under])ayments. 

10  (b)   In  adniinistcriug  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 

11  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 

12  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Goveniment  and  of  any  other 

13  .  public  or  uonprotit  agency  or  institution,  in  accordance  with 

14  a«rreenieats  between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

15  KKDKUAL  CONTEOL  OF  EDUCATION  PROHIBITED 

16  Skc.  6.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  coustnunl 

17  io  authorize  any  dcpartuient,  agency,  officer,  or  cnii)loyee 

18  of  the  Tnited  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 

19  or  control  over  the  curriculuu),  program  of  instruchou,  ad- 

20  iiiifustrMiion,  or  ])ersouucl  of  any  educational  institution. 

21  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

22  Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  during  the 

23  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  each  of  the  four  sue- 

24  ceeding  fiscal  ytars,  the  grant  programs  provided  for  in 

25  this  Act. 
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1  (b)  For  thfc  puniose  of  making  grants  under  this  Act, 

2  there  is  i-ereby  authorizod  to  ho  appropriated  the  sum  of 

3  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 

4  $40,000,000  for  the  fisail  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and. 

5  $})0,(X)(),()()0  for  tlic  fiscal  yenr  cudinu:  Juno  30.  hut 

6  for  the  iiscai  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the  succeeding 

7  ascal  year,  only  suoli  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
%  gross  inav  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

9  ANNUAL  REPORT 

10  Sec.  8.  Prior  to  January  31  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 

11  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  which  reviews  and 

12  evaluates  activities  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  this 

13  Act  and  which  reviews  other  activities  of  tiie  Federal  Gov- 
U  ermuent  drawing  upon  or  strengthening  Aiuericau  resources 

15  for  international  study  and  research  and  any  existing  actW- 

16  itics  and  plans  to  coovdinatc  and  improve  the  efforts  of  the 

17  Federal  Govenmient  in  international  education. 

18  AMENDMKXTS  TO  STKKN(;  i  llKN  TITl.K  VI  OK  TIIK  XATIONAI/ 

19  OKFBNSH  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1 

20  Removing  Kequirenieut  for  Area  Centers  That  Adequate 

21  "Language  Instruction  Not  Be  Readily  Available 

22  Sec.  9.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  601  (a) 

23  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 

24  by  striking  out  "  (1)"  and  by  striking  out     and  (2)  that 
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1  adequate  Instruction  in  such  language  is  not  readily  avail- 

2  able  In  the  United  States". 

3  (2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  ()01  (l>)  is  amended  by 

4  striking  out    (with  respect  to  which  he  makes  the  deter- 

5  ruination  under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a))"  and  insert- 

6  ing  in  lieu  thereof    (with  respect  to  which  he  makes  the 

7  determination  under  subsection  (a) ) 

8  Removing  50  Per  Centum  Ceiling  on  Federal  Participation 

9  (b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  601  (a)  is  amended 

10  by  striking  out  "not  more  than  50  j)er  centum*'  and  Insert- 

11  ing  ''all  cr  part"  in  lieu  thereof. 

12  Authorizing  Grants  as  Well  as  Contracts  for  Language  and 
1^  Area  Centers 

14  (c)  Seci'ion  601  (a)  is  amended  by  inserting  ''grants 

15  to  or"  after  "arrange  through"  In  the  first  sentence,  and  by 

16  inserting  -^"gmnt  or"  before  "contract"  ea(*li  time  that  it 

17  apf)ears  in  the  second  and  third  sentences. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  6.  1966. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Chrh 
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2d  Session      {  |    No.  1539 
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May  17,  196^. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  arid  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Powell,  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

*  [To  -Mjcompany  H.R.  14643] 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to  whom  was  referred  the 

biUiH^R,.  14643)  to  pTOvide^ior.  the.stre^  educa  ~ 

\  tional  resources  for  mtemational  studies  and  research,  having  con~ 
sidered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  an  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
'  Page  2,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "and"  the  second  time  it  appears  and 
insert  a  comma,  and  in  line  8,  after  "fields"  insert  the  followingi 

,  and  to  coordinate  existing  and  future  programs  of  the 
Federal  Govemmeni;  in  international  education^ 

Summary  of  the  Bill 

This  bill,  H.R.  14643,  would  authorize  a  doinestic  program,  ad~ 
ministered  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  of 
grants  designed  to  strengthen  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  in  international  studies  and  research. 

Section  3  6f  the  bill  would  authorize  grants  to  universities,  or  groups 
thereof,  for  graduaU  centers  of  research  and  training  in  international 
studies.  These  centers  might  focus  on  a  geographic  area  or  on 
parties  liar  fields  or  issues  in  world  affairs,  or  on  both. 

Section  4  would  authorize  grants  to  universities  and  colleges  or 
groups  thereof,  to  assist  them  in  planning  and  carrying  out  compre- 
hensive programs  to  strengthen  and  improve  undergradiuUe  instruc- 
tion in  international  studies.  It  is  intended  to  encourage  programs 
involving  not  only  those  departments  traditionally  concerned  with 
area  and  international  studies,  such  as  political  science,  international 
relations,  history,  and  languages,  but  also  other  parts  of  the  institu- 
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tion — particularly  the  professional  schools,  in  which  over  60  percent 
of  U.S.  undergraduates  are  enrolled. 

These  sections  also  provide  for  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations,  including  professionul  and  scholarly 
associations,  when  suoh  grants  will  make  an  especially  significant 
contribution  to  attaniing  the  objectives  of  the  respective  section. 
Thi^i  authority  is  provided  specifically  because  of  ♦he  important  role 
which  such  groups  have  played  in  the  development  of  international 
education.  _  -  <- 

Section  8  provides  for  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  act  and  on  other  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  international  ed\ication,  particularly  activities  and 
plans  to  improve  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies  in 
this  field. 

Section  9  would  amend  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  by  removing  the  requirement  that  language  instruction  be  limited 
to  those  "not  readily  available"  in  the  Unitea  States;  ehminatiug  the 
5b-percent  matching  requirement;  and  providing  erant  as  well  as 
contracting  authority.  I'he  jnajor  purpose  of  this  Difi  is  to  strengthen 
our  universities  and  colleges  as  an  essential  national  resource,  and  the 
legislation  is  therefore  domestic  in  focus.  H.R.  14643  is  not  an  educa-^ 
tional  foreign  aid  bill,  nor  is  it  priniarily  designed  to  prod\ice  specific 
categories  of  trained  personnel.  One  of  its  useful  effects,  however, 
would  be  to  increase  suostantially  the  supply  of  experts  in  international 
affairs,  international  development,  and  the  languages  and  cultures  of 
other  nations  to  serve  in  busine.ss,  government,  academic,  and  other 
fields  at  home  and  abroad. 

Cost  cf  the  Bill 

The  bill  authorizes  for  fiscal  year  1967  a  total  for  both  sections  3  and 
4  of  $10  million;  for  fiscal  year  1968  a  total  of  $40  million;  for  fiscal 
year  >969  a  total  of  $90  million  ,^for  the  fourth  and  fifth,  years  of  this 
5-yeaf  program  such  amounts  as  Congress  may  later  authorize.  In 
any  given  year,  no  specific  allocation  of  the  total  amount  authorized 
is  made  as  between  section  3  and  section  4.  This  bill  authorizes  no 
new  funds  for  existing  programs  in  international  education. 

Background:  The  United  States  and  International 
Education  Today 

THE    international    DIMENSIONS   OF   U.S.  jggjfjtXFRSlTIES 

Once  an  almost  completely  neglected  aspect  of  American  nigher 
education,  training  in  the  cultures,  languages,  and  curient  affairs 
and  problems  of  other  countries — especially  in  non-Western  regions — 
is  now  receiving  considerable  attention  on  campuses  across  the 
Nation. 

Only  15  years  ago,  students  had  hardly  any  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  larger  part  of  the  world's  peoples  and-cultures.  American 
higher  education  was  based  almost  entirely  on  the  Western  European 
culture  brought  here  by  immigrants  to  the  Uhited  States.  Textbooks 
and  teaching  materials  for  international  studies  were  either  inadequate 
or  none'xistent,  and  library  resources  [a  the  relevant  subjects  were 
severely  limited.  " 
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Only  a  handful  of  universities  gave  courses  on  Asia  or  the  Middle 
East  which  emphasized  the  contemporary  world;  still  fewer  offered 
courses  on  Africa.  A  Ford  Foundation  study  in  1953^  for  example, 
found  that  th«re  were  at  least  20  Asian  languages,  each  spoken 
by  millions  of  people,  for  which  the  most  elementary  learning  ma- 
terials were  not  available  in  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  not  many  university  faculty  members  or  grad\mt« 
students  went  abroad  to  study  foreign  cultures.*  Those  who  did  go 
overseas  more  often  went  for  jidvanced  training  in  a  particular 
specialty^  such  as  medicine,  than  to  study  any  a.spect  of  the  life  of  the 
coxmtries  to  which  they  went. 

The  effort  to  remedy  the  imbalance  in  international  studies  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's  has  been  initiated  and  supported  almost  entirely 
by  private  resources,  partioulariy  those  of  trie  ^major  priTate  founda- 
tions and  a  relatively  few  universitie?i  and  colleges,  some- of  which- are 
publicly  supported.  These  efforts  have  been  stimulated  by  the  miiny 
changes — economic,  political,  sci^tific— following  Worid  War  11. 
The  Nation's  new  international  activities  included  foreign  aid,  first 
in  Western  Elurope  and  Japan.  Then,  from  an  increasing  r.urhDer  of 
newly  independent  natiqns  came  requests  for  trained  manpower  to 
assist  in  economic  and  social  development  programs.  Membership 
in  the.  United  Nations  and  the  location  of  international  organizations 
ill  the  United  States  further  heightened  the  interest  of  Amencan  people 
in  the  events  and  changes  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Americart  business 
investment  abroad  climbed  from  less  than  $12  billion  in  1950  to  more 
than  $40  billion  in  1965,  ^  y^ar  when  some  35,000  executives,  engi- 
neers, and  other'  personnel  were  working  overseas.  And  scholany 
research  on  foreign  areas,  some  of  which  nad  proved  extraordinarily 
valuable  during  the  war,  was  becoming  recognized  as  a  continuing 
need  in  governmental  and  private  relations  witn  the  rest  of  the  worlcL 
The  growing  international  focus  of  Americmihigher  educatior  today 
can  be  measured  in  part  from  the  following:  ^  \ 

In  10  years,  foreign-area  programs  stressing  training  and 
research  on  the  languages  and  cultures  of  non-Western  regions 
mSre  than  doubled,  and  by  1964  there  were  153  such  programs  at 
universities  across  the  Nation.     '  ^ 

Almost  4,000  college  and  university  faculty  members  were 
abroad  in  1965  to  study,  engagenn  research,  or  apply  their  skills 
to  the  problems  of  emerging  nations.  In  addition,  some  18,000 
Anierican  students  went  abroad  to  Uke  part  of  their  studies*  at 
foreign  institutiojfis. 

In  9  years,  the  number  of  foreign  faculty  and  scholars  at 
American  campuses  for  research  or  visiting  professorships  in- 
creased more  than  tenfold,  and  in  1964  totaled  almost  9,000. 

Foreign  student  enrollment  in  1965-66  reached  90,000  and 
included  representatives  of  159k  countries  andjtterritories. 
This  rapid  growth  in  international  edujiaUon^programs  has  placed  a 
substantial  burden  on  the~universities^  and  colleges  inyolvedr^Yet 
there  is  wide  agreement  that  their  present  resources  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  national  ^leeds. 

The  response  of  the  unive^ies^aJ-the*  United  States  to  the-thal- 
lenge  of  world  affairs  is  as  varied  as  tBfeTTfstitutions  themseRes.  Each 
institution  has  evolved  in  its  own  way — in  response  to  the  interesits  of 
its  faculty,*^  the  opportunities  presented,  the  leadership  given,  and  the 
needs  to  which  it  reacts  most  strongly.    This  response  has  eAiphasized, 
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iu  a  widfe^ariety  of  patterns  and  combinations,  such  elements  as  non- 
Western  and  interciutural  cxirriculum  elements  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  graduate  area  study  centers,  programs  for  foreign  students,  func- 
tional aixd  problem-oriented  research  programs,  general  and  special- 
ized library  development,  training  of  U.S.  national  for  service  abroad, 
travel,  study,  and  research  overseas  individually  and  in  institutional 
aiottings,  cooperative  programs  with  other  institutions  at  home  and 
^  abroad,  and  programs  in  educational  assistance  with  the  support  of 
private  foundations  or  Government  agencies.  Our  publicly  supported 
universities  have  retained  the  traditional  dual  concerns  witb  teacMng 
and  scholarship  and  have  added  a  third  dimension:  Service  to  the 
society  beyond  the  campus. 

^  ^As  our  pepple  and  our  Government  have  entered'  into  ever  grow- 
ing international  comndtment^  and  activities,  it  has  been  a  natural 

•    '  development  for  our  universities  to  become  more  involved  in  both.  « 
teaching  and  studying  about  the  world  beyond  our  borders.  Siin- 
ilarly,  it  has  been  a  natural  development  for  the  Ai^erican  public 

,  university,  and  in  some  measure  the  private  university  as  well,  to 
develop  a  service  function  extending  to  a  ^'community  beyond  the 
borders  of  its  local  constituency,  even  beyond  the  Dorders  of  the 
State  and  Nation. 

PROGRAMS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  years  since  World  War  II  have  also  seen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment become  increasingly  involved  in  international  education  efforts 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  At  present  over  20  depart-  ' 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are  cai^ng  on  such 
activities:  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  instance,  will  bring  over 
22,000  foreign  nationals  to  this  countW  for  training  in  the  fisced  year 
1967,  and  its  specialized  training  facilities  such  as  the  Defense  Lan- 
gu8^e  Institute  have  played  a  significant  role  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  tramed  io  language  and  area  studies.  Over  30 
Federal  agencies  are  supporting  research  iif  U.S.  universities  related 
to  international  afIairs;or  other  areas  of  the  world.  Fiv^  agencies, 
however,  have  major  responsibilities  relating  to  international  education. 

The  activities  of  the  Agency  for  Iviemational  Development  in  educa- 
tion overseas  are  extensive,  ran^ng  from  elemontary  and  secondary 
education,  through  teacher  traimng  and  vocational  education  to  aid  to 
colleges  and  universities.  Currently  about  $55  million  is  spent  by 
AID  for  these  programs,  and  an  eoual  amount  for  ieu^tivities  which  have 
a  major  educational  content,  sucn  as  public  health,  agriculture,  and 
public  administration.  Altogether,  some  35Q  projects  of  mi  educa- 
tional nature  are  being  carried  ^out  in  more  than  60  countries.  The 
assKStance  of  American  universities,  .professional  societies,  and  other 
non^Federal  org:anizations  is  usually  an  import  an  tnart  of  this  process. 
More  specifically,  AID  had  contracts  with  72  U.S.  universities,  as  of 
Septemoer  30,  1965,  to  conduct  technical  cooperation  activities  in  the 
establishment  or  strengthening  of  educational  institutions  in  39  foreign 
countries.  Over  $163  millioti  is  involved  in  these  contracts  over  their 
total  duration.  AID  also  1[>ring9  ^bout  6,000  people  a  year  to  the 
United.  States  for  ^'participant  traininj^'^  related  to  its  develc^ment  . 
projects. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  engaged  on  a  larg0  scale  in  providing  personnel 
to  build  up  educational  institutions  overseasy  Of  more  tnan  12|000  - 
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Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  service,  6,000  are  teaching  in  classrooms, 
chiefly  at  the  secondary  school  level,  but  also  in  primary  schools,  in 
teacher-training  and  vocational  schools,  and  in  universitiea.  In  many 
countries.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  hav.?  made  possible  a.substantial 
expansion  of  the  pubBc  school  syst(€m.  In  six  countries, ^ai^xample 
volunteers  constitute  half  the  (juaJifled  secondary  schoirt  teachep 
work.    The  Peace  Corps  has  relied  heavily  on  Americar  '  '  ' 

tion  for  predeparture  training  of  its  volunteers.  As  of  N   , 

over  100  colleges  and  imiversities  have  entered  into  contWte/sith  the 
Peace  Corps  fpr  the  training  of  Volunteers  both  in  the  specialized 
fields  of  Activity  and  in  the  languages,  politics,  economics,  culture  and 
history  of  the  regions  to  which  they^ill  be  assigned.  Because  the 
Peace  Corps  has  grown  so  rapidly  and  covers  so  many  tountries,  many 
colleges  and  universities  have  been  called  upon  to  develop  Peace 
Corps  training  programs  on  crash  time  schedules  which  have  often 
dislocated  their  continuing  educational  activities.  About  half  of  the 
first  6,000  returned  volunteers  have  reentered  U.S.  universities  for 
further  study,  bringing  new  expenence  and  perspective  to  American 
campuses  and  creating  ne>v  dema..ds  as  well. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  and  GuUural  Ajffdirs  of  the  Department 
of  State  has  international  education  as  its  principal^  assignment.  It 
fulfills  this  assignment  principally  through  supporting  iexchtnge  of 
students,  teachers,  professors'  and  research  scnolars.  Over  2,500 
Americans  and  6,000  people  from  abroad  are  currently  ei.changed 
each  year,  in  a  program  extending,  to  130  countries  and  territories. 
The  Bureau  also  supports  selected  research  and  study  centers  abroad, 
pi^^ams  of  American  studies  abroad,  presentations  of  cultural 
.achievements,  and  a  university  affiliation  program  which  is  currently 
assisting  62  U.S.  coUegas  and  uriiversities  in  establishing  ties  with 
similar  institutions  abroad  for  the  purposc/of  educational  exchanges. 

In  addition,  the  State  Department  plays  a  special  role  in  coordinat- 
ing the'  total  effort  of  the  Federal  Government  in  international  educa-  * 
tion  from  the  standpoint  of  the  relationship  of  these  activities  to  the 
foreign  affairis  of  the'  United  States. 

Many  of  the  activities' of  the  U,S.  In/ormation  Agency  have  a^direct 
bearing  on  educational  development  overseas.  Tturoueh  its  oversea 
operatmg  branch,  the  U.S.  Information  Service,  the  pSIA  engages 
extensively  in  the  teaching  of  English,  itt  the  development  of  American 
studies  in  universities  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  a  slibstantisJ 
effort  to  ptovide  at  low  cost  both  textbooks  ai^d  general  reading 
material  to  educational  institutions.     -  ' 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  a  minor  pai:tid- 
pant  in  L.S.  educational  efforts  abroad,  but  is  the  major  Federal  par- 
ticipant in  strengthening  interantional  education  resources^t  home. 
The  Department's  present  role  resulted  naturally  from  its  expertise 
and  concern  for  strengthening:  the  Nation ^s  domestic  educational 
resources. 

In  passing  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  Congress 
took  the  initial  stpr  toward  improving  the  Nation's  capacity  to  deal 
,with  other  cultures  and  peoples.    It  was,  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner  testified  at  the  task  force  / 
hearings,  *'the  first  great  move  of  the  Government  to  face  up  to  its  / 
r^onsibilities^'  in  this  area.    Title  VI  of. the  act  empowers  tne  U.S./ 
Office  of  Education  to  support  university  centers  for  instruction  in 
modem  foi^ign  languages 'not'^readily  available  as  well  as  in  related 
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studies  necessary  to  understand  the  regions  in  which  the  languages  are 
spoken.  At  presenl  Gl  universities  have  established  98  NDEA  sup- 
ported language  and  area  centers,  ranging;  in  coverage  from  Czech.to 
Tagalog.  Over  4,550  students  have  received  fellowships  under  title 
VI  of  NDEA  tu  assist  them  in  their  studies  at  NDEA  language  and 
area  centers. 

In  addition  to  its  programs  imder  title  VI,  NDEA,  the  Office  of 
Education  providers  matching  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
strengthening  instruction  in  critical  subjects,  including  foreign 
languages.  Other  grants  are  directed  to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  are  expended  for  laboratories  and  other  special  equipment, 
including  audiovisual  and  printed  and  published  materials.  In  the 
first  6  years  of  the  operation  of  title  III  of  NDEA  the  number  of  State 
and  Federal-supported  language  development  facilities  increased  from 
less  than  50  to  over  8,000. 

Under  thi>  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1954,  tis  amended  by  title 
IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Departmient  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  sup- 
port regional  educational  laboratories  for  improving  instruction  and 
curriculums  in  primary  and  secondary  schools.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  of  February  2,  1966,  President  Johnson  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  earmark  title  IV  cooperative 
research  funds  for  enriching  international  studies  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

In  1964  responsibility  for  administration  of  section  102(b)(6)  of_the 
Fulbright-Hays  Act  was  delegated  by  the  President  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  This  section  seeks  to  promote  language  and  area  studies 
at  all  levels  of  United  States  education  by  supporting  study  and  travel 
in  foreign  countries  by  teachers  and  prospective  teachers,  and  by 
financing  visits  of  foreign  teachers  to  the  United  States. 

Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  provides  general  assist- 
ance for  college  ana  university  library'  acquisitions  and  special  collec- 
tions such  as  those  required  for  international  programs. 

Other  programs  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  provide  modest  support  to  the  field  of  international 
education.  These  include  comparative  education  studies  which  are 
made  available  to  the  public;  encouragement  of  U.S.'  participation  in 
the  educational  activities  of  international  organizations;  and  the  sup- 

I)ort  with  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  of  research  on  problems  re- 
ated  to  education. 

FEDERAL  KELIANCE  ON  UNIVERSITY  RESOURCES 

The  record  is  clear  that  in  the  past  two  decades  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  come  to  rel}'  very  heavily  on  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States  for-^^ersonnel,  knowledge,  and  instT'.utional 
expertise  in  relation  to  activities  in  international  education  and  in 
ether  fields  as  well.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  reliance  has  not 
brought  with  it  adequate  Federal  support  to  strengthen  these  insti- 
tutions as  resources  for  the  future.  Perhaps  the  most  import»*nt 
influence  in  shaping  the  relationship  in  this  manner  has  been  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  agencies  active  in  international  education  have 
been  primarily  concerned  with  the  various  problems  and  challenges 
in  foreign  affairs  for  which  they  were  primarily  responsible,  and  only 
secondarily  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  educational  institutions 
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Upon  which  th^y  were  drawing.  Of  the  four  Federal  agencies 
primarily  charged  with  overseas  activities  in  international  education, 
none  has  eiiucation  as  a  primary  concern,  still  less  the  strength  and 
balanced  development  of  our  higher  educational  institutions  here  at 
home:  in  the  budget  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  its  predecessor  agencies,  for  example,  educational  activities  have 
never  accounted  for  more  than  4  percent  of  the  total  annual 
appropriation. 

The  fesult  has  been  that  the  Federal  agency  in  question  has  generally 
come  to  the  university  in  question  witn  a  request  which  was  short- 
term,  often  to  be  canied  out  on  a  crEish  beisis,  and  nearly  ^ways 
conceived  and  planned  according  to  the  foreign  policy  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  agency  in  question  rather  than  according  to  any  of  the 
needs  or  desires  of  the  university.  This  has  generally  been  true  even. 
^\ith  overseas  educational  assistance  projects  where  the  experience  of 
the  university  would  have  been  a  valuable  Eisset  in  Government 
planning.  Because  it  is  usually  brought  into  the  project  only  after 
project  plans  have  been  crystEdlized  according  to  Government  needs, 
the  university  has  all  too  frequently  been  forced  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  operation  of  a  project  which  itJios  not  planned  and  can  only 
change  witli  difficulty.  It  is  not^ven  leeway  to  assimilate  the  project 
to  its  home  needs  by  maximizing  the  benefits  from  its  participation. 
Because  of  this  lack  of  university  participation  in  planning,  and  still 
more  because  of  Government  concern  with  paying  only  for  activities 
for  which  direct  overseas  **paypflF**  could  easily  be  envisioned,  there 
have  rarely  been  provisions  allowing  even  for  followup  studies  to 
evaluate  the  .total  effectiveness  of  the  project  over  time. 

It  has  unfortunately  become  clear  that  Government-supported 
overseas  educational  assistance  projects  have  proven  of  primary 
benefit  to  the  Government  and  only  secondarily  beneficial  to  the 
university  or  individual  professor  involved.  It  is  significant  in  this 
respect  that  sei^vice  abroad  has  not  yet  bec'ome  a  normally  accepted 
element  of  an  academic  career,  in  large  part  because  of  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  research  or  other  recognized  professional  development. 

In  his  message  of  February  2,  1966,  President  Johnson  for  Ine  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  >fation  established  greater  effectiveness  of 
our  efforts  in  international  education  as  one  of  our  major  national 
policy  objectives.  He  eJso  made  clear  that  to  implement  this  new 
program,  the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  rely  more  heavily  than 
ever  on  the  resources  of  U.S.  higher  education.  The  Center  for 
Educational  Cooperation,  which  the  President  announced  would  be 
established  in  the  Depa  tment^of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
wiU  serve  as  a  central  point  of  over  vie  w^  and  leadership  for  the  total 
U.S.  effort  in  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  aspects  of  international 
education.  The  Center  will  serve  as  a  centred  point  of  reference 
Ml  thin  the  Federal  Government  for  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  Statejr  in  their  concern  with  international  education;  of  neces- 
sity, the  Center  must  draw  heavily  on  their  resources  both  ior  per- 
sonnel and  for  expertise. 

The  President  also  proposed  the  creation  of  a  corps  of  education 
officers  who  will  serve  m  selected  embassies  abroad,  providing  central 
guidance  for  all  aspects  of  official  American  educationsd  relationships 
with  the  host  country.  If  these  positions  are  to  be  filled  by  those 
best  equipped  to  handle  this  important  job,  the  Government  will 
have  to  turn  to  the  academic  community  in  most  cases  to  fill  them. 
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Other  programs  proposed  by  the  President  will  phice  an  even 
heavier  drain  on  our  present  supply^  of  educational  talent.  The 
President  directed  AID  '*to  make  a  major  effort  in  programs  of  direct 
educational  benefit"  to  developing  nations,  by  assistmg  other  countries 
in  increasing  their  own  capacities  to  educate  their  people,  to  do 
research,  and  to  produce  the  resources  on  which  an  excellent  edu- 
cational system  can  be  built.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  President 
recomniended,  under  existing  legislative  authority,  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Americans  teaching  abroad,  including  a 
stepped-up  and  improved  program  of  English  teaching;  a  general 
upgrading  of  U.S,  schools  and  colleges  overseas;  and  evaluation  and 
improvement  of  the  education  and  services  provided  to  foreign 
students  studying  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  these  aspects  of^international  education,  \vhich  would 
aid  the  United  States  through  aiding  the  peoples  of  other  countries,  ^ 
the  President  laid  particular  stress  on  strengthening  the  education  of 
Americans  as  knowledgeable  citizens  and  for  specialized  work  with 
internntional  implications. 

Committee  Comment 

naturfi  and  signi'^ic.^nce  of  the  bill 

The  International  Education  Act  of  1966  reflects  the  continuing 
concern  of  Congress  for  the  strengthening  of  American  higher  educa- 
ti^n.  This  concern  has  previously  been  expressed  in  many  forms, 
including  Federal  support  for  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  for 
medical  research,  and  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  higher 
education.  Even  in  the  specific  context  of  international  education, 
there  has  been  continuing  congressional  interest  in  strengthening  tlie 
capabihties  of^ur  colleges  and  universities.  For  example,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  supports  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  instruction  in  modern  languages  and  related  subjects; 
and  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  specifically  authorizes,  among  its  other 

[)rovisions,  grants  to  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of  foreign 
anguages. 

The  International  Education  Act,  however,  represents  the  first 
legislative  initiative  to  strengthen  the  international  dimensions  of  our 
C()lleges  and  universities  on  a  long-range,  broad  gage  basis.  Instead  of 
responding  to  a  specific,  defined  need,  such  as  that  For  expanded  foreign 
language  competence,  the  act  provides  for  support  and  improvement 
of  research  and  teaching  in  world  affairs  at  both  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  levels  in  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
Nation.  In  the  committee's  view,  the  urgent  need  for  this  legislation 
cannot  be  stated  too  strongly.  There  appears  to  be  ample  justifica- 
tioiiNfor  the  words  of  Hon.  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education^  and  Welfare,  in  urging  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  "I 
believe  very  deeply  that  we  are  talking  here  about  one  jf  the  gravest 
challenges  the  American  people  face," 

The  extensive  testimony  of  witnesses  before  the  task  force  and  the 
experience  and  research  of  the  committee  led  to  two  major  conclusions; 
first,  that  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  the  Federal  Government 
has  to  date  drawn  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities ^^'ithout  sufficient  concern  for  the  strengthening  and  replen- 
ishing of  their  intellectual  capital;  and  second,  that  the  increasing 
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responsibiIitii^>i  of  world  leadership  make  it  necessary  for  <his  country 
to  increase  systematically  the  competence  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  teach  American  stuaent^  and  to  accelerate  research  on 
international  issues  anti  problems. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  deepest  interests  of  the  American 
people  are  involved  here:  these  strengthened  educational  resources 
will  contribute  both  to  providing  the  organized  knowledge  and  higWy 
trained  pei*sonnel  essential  to  safeguard  the  welfare  and  interests  of 
our  Nation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  continuing  search 
to  determine  the  conditions,  policies,  and  actions  which  will  create  a 
more  stable  and  peaceful  world. 

The  committee  regards  President  Johnson's  message  on  international 
education  of  February  2,  1966,  as  an  important  step  forward  in 
^recognition  by  the  United  States  that  international  education  has 
many  varied  but  interrelated  aspects,  which  together  constitute  an 
important  area  of  national  concern  and  responsibility.  While  the 
support  this  bill  would  provide  or  U.S.  higher  education  may  con- 
stitute only  a  small  part  of  the  total  program  presented  by  the 
President  to  Congress,  the  committee  believes  this  bill  to  be  a  ciniciaUy 
important  element  in  its  focus  on  strengthening  our  own  educational 
resources, 

The  committee  was  impressed  by  the  widespread  support  for  the 
bill  expressed  in  te^timony  of  the  %vitne.sses  diunng  the  hearings  and 
in  v^ritten  statements  submitted  by  repreisentatives  of  the  interested 
sectors  of  om*  society.  The  committee  lieard  statements  from 
representatives  of  indnddual  universities  and  colleges,  educational 
and  scholarly  associations,  State  educatioii  departments,  primary 
and  secondary  school  svstems  and  teachers,  private  foundations, 
business,  and  labor.  The  committee  was  also  impressed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  heads  of  the  major  governmental  agencies  ha%ang 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  that  there  is  no  conflict 
between  their  existing  responsibilities  in  international  education 
and  the  responsibilities  which  would  be  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  this  bill;  that  on  the  con- 
trarv,  the  International  Education  Act  can  be  viewed  as  st:renthening 
the  l>asic  resources  available  to  other  Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out 
their  international  responsibihties.  These  officials  also  agreed  that  the 
interests  of  their  agencies  in  international  education  not  only  inter- 
relate but  are  mutually  supportive* 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  clear 
rasponsibility  to  support  and  strengthen  the  capabilities  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  for  international  studios  and  research.  The 
testimony  before  the  t&sk  force  established  the  magnitude  of  the 
need  an^  the  importance  to  our  Nation  of  an  t^ducational  system 
with  high  competence  in  world  affairs.  Private  sources,  particularly 
the  foundations  and  the  universities  themselves,  have  made  heavy  » 
Commitments  to  the  support  of  international  programs.  It  is  now  / 
apparent,  however,  that  if  our  colleges  and  universities  are  to  meet 
the  demands  placed  upon  them  in  the  field  of  international  affairs, 
we  must  provide  additional  support  from  Federal  funds.  However 
valuable  the  financial  support  provided  by  State,  local,  and  private 
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sources  for  international  studies  and  research  programs  in  colleges 
and  universities,  such  financing  is  no  longer  adequate. 

Many  of  the  cajjabilities  which  this  bill  would  support  constitute 
a  national  responsibility.  .  As  Chancellor  Franklin  Murphy,  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  said  in  his  testimony: 

At  UCLA  we  have  graduate  programs  in  which  five  dif- 
ferent African  languages  are  taught.  Quite  clearly  we 
are  not  teaching  those  languages  in  order  to  solve  the 
problems  of  Cahfornia;  these  are  not  rfeally  very  germane 
to  the  interests  of  the  California  citizen.  This  is  in  the 
national  interest  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
world  where  this  concentration  can  be  found,  and  students 
come  from  all  over  ithe  United  States  for  this  experience. 

The  record  of  past  experiericewTth  govenfmental  and  private  support 
of  international  studies  in  our  imiversities  and  colleges  persuades  the 
committee  that  Federal  grants  under  the  International  Education  Act 
of  1966  will  not  result  in  reliance  upon  Federal  financing;  on  the  con- 
trary, several  witnesses  testified  that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  14643  is 
likely  to  stimulate  rising  levels  of  support  for  these  programs  from  the 
resources  of  the  recipient  institutions  themselves,  from  State  and  local 
governments,  and  from  private  sources.  The  committee  notes  par- 
ticularly the  possibility  and  desirability  of  greatly  increased  support 
by  private  business.  Witnesses  testified  before  the  task  force  that 
programs  contemplated  under  the  International  Education  Act  of 
1966  would  produce  the  knowledge  and  the  personnel  required  by 
American  business  both  to  cornpete  in  international  markets  and  to 
play  an  effective  role  in  assisting  the  economic  development  of  the 
emerging  nations.  In  this  connection,  it  is  apparent  that  American 
business  and  industry  have  linique  resources  which  can  strengthen  the 
activities  of  our  country  in  many  aspects  of  international  education  at 
home  and  abroad. 

PROGRAMS  TO  BE  SUPPORTED  UNDER  THE  BILL 

During  the  task  force  hearings,  three  principal  themes  emerged 
from  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  questions  of  members  con- 
cerning administration  of  the  grant  programs  under  the  International 
Education  Act:  the  need  for  cntena  and  guidelines  in  selecting  insti- 
tutions for  support,  a  long-term  Federal  commitment,  and  broad-gage 
support  of  a  wide  diversity  of  programs. 

.  Both  witnesses  and  taslc  force  members  emphasized  that  the  need  of 
our  universities  and  colleges  for  funds  for  international  studies  is  so 
great,  and  the  funds  proposed  in  tnis  bill  are  so  limited,  that  it  is 
essential  to  establish  clear  and  usable  criteria  for  their  allocation.  All 
the  witnesses  \  ^  commented  on  this  point  opposed  the  inclusion  in 
the  act  of  rigid  formulas  for  the  selection  of  institutions  to  receive 
grants.  Many  of  the  witnesaes  emphasized  that  the  criteria  should 
include  faculty  competence  imaginative  leadership,  and  institutional 
commitment  to  improve  the  quality  and  broaden  the  scope  of  teaching 
and  research  capabilities  in  international  studies. 

The  development  of  appropriate  criteria  for  allocation  of  grants 
under  the  act  will  present  a  major  challenge  to  the  administrators  of 
the  program:  in  this  respect  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  well  advised  to  avail  itself  of  outside  expertise. 
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Both  the  acwHftinic  community  and  the  privute  foundations  with 
long  experience  in  programs  of  this  type  can  make  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  refinement  and  appUcation  of  criteria. 

The  teslmiony  before  the  task  force  differentiated  between  the 
criteria  for  section  3  graduate  center  support  and  those  for  section 
4  undergraduate  prognvm.  The  typical  institution  receiving  assistance 
under  section  3,  for  example,  will  probably  already  have  taken  some 
substantial  steps  toward  the  development  of  international  programs 
on  the  campus  in  the  directions  for  which  it  seeks  support.  The 
complexity  of  the  task  of  building  a  center  equal  or  superior  to  the 
centers  in  area  of  functional  studies  presently  in  existence  indicates 
that  in  most  cases  Federal  support  should  build  on  some  existing 
strength.  Faculty  competence  in  areas  related  i6  the  proposed 
center  program  should  be  given  considerable  emphasis. 

The  committee  specifically  intends  that  support  under  section  3 
may  be  given  to  existing  or  emerging  programs  with  either  an  area  or 
a  functional  emphasis,  or  a  combmation  of  the  two,  and  that  support 
might  be  given  as  well  to  high-quality  programs  which  may  be  focused 
in  still  other  directions.  ' 

The  balance  between  research  and  training,  between  the  S3rstematic 
development  of  new  knowledge  and  the  production  of  specialists  to 
meet  critical  national  needs,  will  apnropnately  differ  from  center  to 
center.  However,  a  center  is  more  likely  to  represent  a  continuing 
resource  of  n&tional  significance,  when  both  functions  are  pui'sued 
together  and  neither  is  seriously  slighted. 

Section  4  of  the  act  lists  three  factors  that  are  to  be  given  con- 
sideration in  awarding  grants  for  undergraduate  programs:  geo- 
^aphical  distribution,  institutional  need,  and  the  abdity  to  use  the 
funds  effectively.  In  practice  a  wide  diversity  of  progranris  involving 
many  different  types  of  institutions  both  established  and  developing 


The  committee  feels  stronglv  that  exposure  to  international  affairs, 
particularly  to  at  least  one  ot  the  non-Western  areas,  should  be  an 
important  element  in  the  education  of  every  undergraduate,  whether 
he  is  enrolled  in  a  liberal  arts  program  or  in  a  more  specialised  profes- 
sional or  preprofessional  curriculum.  (Over  60  percent  of  our  under- 
graduates are  now  enrolled  in  the  latter  kind  of  program)-  The  pri- 
mary objective  oi  section  4  is  the  infusion  of  an  mternational  dimen- 
sion into  all  undergraduate  curriculums,  so  that  this  and  future  gen- 
erations of  American  college  students  will  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  complex  and  multifaceted  world  we  five  in.  A  second  objective 
is  the  preparation  of  students  who  wnli  go  on  to  graduate  training  in 
international  studies.  Dean  Stephen  B^ey  of  the  MaxAvell  School  of 
Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  University,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  quoted  a  recent  report: 

The  encouragement  of  non-Western  studies  in  undergraduate 
colleges  %vill  not  only  serve  to  sustain  and  enliven  the  liberal 
arts  out  will  also  furnish  help  where  it  is  likely  to  yield  the 
highest  returns.    The  quality  of  graduate  education  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  undergraduate  experience. 

The  listing  in  section  4  of  some  illustrati/e  elements  of  under- 
graduate progiams  is  not  intended  by  the  committee  to  be  restrictive 
or  to  imply  that  a  program  to  be  worthy  of  support  must  necessarily 
encompass  all  the  elements  listed. 
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Bocause  there  are  many  more  institutions  eligible  for  grants  under 
section  4  than  under  section  3,  there  may  be  pressure  to  allocate  a 
larger  share  of  tiie  available  funds  in  any  given  year  to  section  4. 
The  administratora  ot  the  act  would  be  weU  advised,  however,  to  bear 
in  mind,  at  least  in  the  early  years  of  the  program,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  graduate  centers  as  sources  of  facul'  /  and  curricular 
*  materials  must  to  some  degiee  precede  any  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  high-quality  undergraduate  programs. 

To  capitalize  on  the  experience  of  those  institutions  which  have 
already  made  significant  strides  in  International  studies  a  careful 
evaluation  of  a  number  of  successful  existing  programs  should  be  made 
during  the  first  year  as  part  of  the  planning  process  which  is  envisioned 
by  the  committee.  By  mapping  out  the  patterns,  practices,  and 
experience  which  have  already  led  to  high  levels  of  competence, 
helpful  guidelines  will  be  established  for  those  institutions  emoarking 
on  new  programs.  Particularly  helpful  will  be  the  experience  under 
existing  programs  involving  groups  of  institutions  which  have  pooled 
their  efforts  and  resources. 

The  committee  finds  that  a  long-term  Federal  commitment  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  act  and  to  its  grant  programs  is  essential  if  the  programs 
are  to  become  an  integral  part  of  our  educational  institutions.  As  col- 
leges and  universities  build  an  international  dimension  into  their  cur- 
riculums  and  activities  on  the  home  campus,  a  direct  and  substantial 
commitment  of  tlheir  own  resoiu-ces  is  required,  particularly  with  regard 
to  a  probable  increase  in  tenure  faculty. 

In  the  past,  the  short-term  and  project-oriented  nature  of  Federal 
programs  in  the  field  of  international  education  has  reinforced  a  tend- 
ency of  some  institutions  and  indixiduals  to  regard  international  edu- 
cational myograms  as  peripheral  foT^^  primary  concerns  of  the  insti- 
tution. That  iiiis  situation  can  be  ameliorated  by  long-term  support 
has  been  demonstrated  both  by  the  support  provided  by  the  major 
foundations  to  international  studies  and  research  programs  and  by  the 
previous  experience  of  the  Federal  Government  in  providing  grant 
support  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  research. 

Through  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  the  Federal 
Government  has  already  made  a  significant  contribution  toward  the 
training  of  specialists  in  language  and  area  studies,  with  activities 
under  the  act  concentrated  in  certain  languages  and  academic  disci- 
plines. The  functions  of  the  NDEA  and  the  two  new  patterns  of 
grantmaking  authority  in  the  International  Education  Act  can  and 
should  support  each  other. 

The  amendments  to  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
contained  in  section  9  of  the  International  Education  Act  will  enable 
programs  under  the  NDEA  to  be  administered  with  a  flexibility  com- 
mensurate with  the  broad  and  iniportant  national  needs  toward  which 
the  act  is  directed.  The  committee  has  no  intention  of  changing  the 
major  directions  and  primary  impact  of  this  landmark  legislation  in 
the  field  of  international  education.  Section  9  oi  the  International 
Education  Act  removes  the  limitation  which  now  restricts  support  to 
relatively  exotic  languages  and  areas  to  permit  support  under  the 
NDEA  to  be  directed  to  other  languages  and  areas.  For  example, 
under  the  NDEA  as  amended  it  wQl  be  possible  to  meet  more  ade- 
quately the  continuing  need  for  trained  Western  European  specialists 
whose  language  competence  might  be  in  French,  German,  or  Italian, 
languages  not  now  eligible  for  support.    It  will  also  be  possible  to 
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piovide  funds  to  centers  focusing  on  Western  European  languages  and 
peoples,  or  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Canada.  However,  there 
IS  no  intent  to  shitt  the  major  emphasis  of  NDEa  support  markedly 
away  irom  those  languages  and  areas  in  which  instruction  has  not 
been  readily  available. 

The  committee  is  particularly  interested  in  seeing  broad  support 
under  the  act  given  to  a  diversity  of  high-quality  programs.  The 
International  Education  Act  is  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  bring  about  a  basic  improvement  in  its  rela- 
tionship \^-ith  our  colleges  and  universities  in  international  education. 
Rather  than  simply  buying  a  commodity  defined  in  nan-jOW  terms,  as 
lias  been  the  case  all  too  often  in  the  past,  the  Federal  Government 
would  instead  make  a  conscious,  systematic  and  long-term  investment 
in  this  facet  of  U.S.  education. 

The  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  have  already  taken  un- 
portant  steps  in  strengthening  their  own  reso\u*ces,  often  at  considerable 
sacrifice.  The  part  which  we  are  asking  them  to  play  in  our  national 
foreign  policy  will  require  at  least  as  great  an  eflFort.as  did  the  national 
demands  for  improved  scientific  research  and  teaching  of  the  1950's. 
Our  institutions  are  being  requested  to  perform  a  national  service,  to 
assume  responsibilities  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  communities  which 
support  them.  There  must  oe  a  commensurate  national  inv^tment 
which  will  be  dictated  not  so  much  by  the  foreign  poUcy  re<j[uir^ments 
of  the  natior^  or  by  the  cost-effectiveness  equations  apphed  to  our 
overseas  governmental  activities,  as  by  the  purposes  and  priorities  of 
our  educc^tional  institutions. 

This  investment  will  enable  our  colleges  and  universities  to  become 
national  and  international  resources  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
future  years  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  day.  This  strengthening 
of  American  capabilities  in  international  education  is,  in  a  sense,  both 
compensation  for  a  debt  long  overdue  and  a  pledge  for  the  future.  It 
represents  the  cornerstone  on  which  to  build  a  comprehensive  program 
which  will,  for  the  first  time,,  recognize  and  emboay  the  central  truth 
that  American  educational  activity  at  home  and  American  educational 
cooperation  abroad  comprise  a  single,  interrelated  and  indivisible 
whole. 

'*Broad  support/'  as  the  committee  defines  it,  refers  both  to  support 
which  15  concerned  with  strengthening  the  balanced  growth  of  an 
institution  as  a  whole,  and  to  support  of  a  wide  diversity  of  programs. 
In  tliis  connection,  the  committee  notes  certain  aspects  of  the  projected 
programs  under  the  International  Education  Act  which  recur  m  the 
task  force  hearings  anc;  subsequent  deliberations.  These  recurring 
points  may  deserve  special  emphasis: 

(1)  This  act  is  designed  to  support  programs  of  international  studies 
and  research  which  are  integrated  into  the  central  concerns  and 
activities  of  our  imiversities  and  colleges.  An  institution  applying 
for  a  grant  under  this  act  should  therefore  demonstrate  that  it  regards 
its  proposed  program  to  be  part  of  its  central  concerns,  rather  than  a 
peripheral  activity  prompted  primarily  by  academic  fashion,  external 
pressure,  or  the  potential  availability  of  outside  financing. 

(2)  The  committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that,  while  innovation  as 
such  should  not  be  required  of  every  program,  support  may  be  given 
to  comparatively  unorthodox  programs  which  show  distinctive 
promise.  A  university  might  receive  a  grant  under  section  3,  for 
example,  to  conduct  a  program  for  which  many  of  the  students  and 
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some  of  the  faculty  are  drawn  from  outside  the  academic  community 
such  as  a  program  to  prepare  labor  or  business  leaders  for  international 
or  foreign  work.  Under  section  4,  a  junior  college  or  a  continuing 
education  center  mifflit  receive  support  for  a.  program  where  institu- 
tional commitment, leadership,  interest,  planning,  and  past  perform- 
ance ^ve  promise  of  a  program  contributing  significantly  the 
objectives  of  the  act. 

(3)  .  The  committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966  is  not  an  ''education  foreign  aid  bill."  The 
primary  focus  of  the  act  is  on  strengtheninc;  the  capabilities  and 
resources  for  international  studies  and  research  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States.  It  is,  of  course,  both  inevitable  and 
desirable  that  some  of  the  programs  supported  by  this  act  have  by- 
products which  will  si^ificantly  strengthen  the  overseas  educational 
assistance  and  institution-building  activities  carried  on  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  the  Department  of  State,  and  other 
Federal,  private,  and  international  agencies.  Some  of  the  centers 
supportckl  under  section  3  would  help  alleviate  the  curr^tly  critical 
manpower  needs  of  our  overseas  programs  bv  providing  more  per- 
sonnel with  training  both  in  their  professional  specidties  &nd  in  the 
areas  and  cultures  m  which  they  will  be  working,  These  and  other 
centers  through  their  research  and  studies  may  well  make  significant 
contributions  to  our  now  inadequate  understanding  of  the  processes 
of  social  and  economic  development.  For  example,  such  centers  could 
analyze  in  the  emerging  nations  the  benefits  and  drawbacks  oF  edu- 
cational and  other  forms  of  assistance.  The  committee  wishes  to 
reiterate,  however,  that  the  act  is  intended  to  strengthen  our  univer- 
sities, not  to  make  them  instruments  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  pro-ams  under  the  act  are  to  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  not  by  one 
of  the  agencies  whose  primary  concern  is  with  foreign  affairs. 

(4)  It  is  the  clear  intent  oi  the  committee  that  both  section  3  and 
section  4  pro-ams  should,  wherever  appropriate,  include  as  broad  a 
range  as  possible  of  the  different  disciplines  and  departments  of  the 
grantee  institution.  Much  of  the  existing  activity  in.  international 
studies  and  research  in  American  higher  education  is  concentrated  in 
the  hunianities  and  the  social  sciences.  A  number  of  witnesses, 
however,  testified  to  the  desirability  of  allowing  and  encouraging 
active  participation  of  other  elements  within  the  university  as  welT 
A  particularly  fruitful  .development  in  this  direction  would  be  the 
participation  of  such  professional  schools  as  education,  law,  medicine, 
public  health,  social  work,  business  administration,  public  adminis- 
tration, agriculture,  engineering,  and  architecture.  Under  this  act 
programs  cbuld  also  involve  other  parts  of  the  university,  such  as  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences  and  the  arts. 

(5)  Programs  bring^ing  a  stronger  international  and  cross-cultural 
dimension  to  the  trwning  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
are  of  particular  importance.  Not^  only  is  the  competence  of  our 
Nation's  teachers  the  ma^or  factor  in  preparing  future  college  and 
university  students  but,  as  William  Carr,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  suggested — 

A  major  purpose  of  the  added  support  for  graduate  and 
undergraduate  education  should  be  oetter  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  These 
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schools  complete  formal  education  for  the  major  part  of  the 
American  electorate. 

(6)  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  task  force  and  of  several  witnesses  that 
the  training  of  foreign  students  in  this  country  should  be  evaluated 
and  improved.  This  act  does  not  directly  support  programs  desigi^ed 
primarily  for  foreign  students,  but  the  committee  anticipates  that 
programs  supported  uhder  this  net,  particularly  functional  centers 
under  section  3,  might  provide  more  relevant  education  and  training 
for  foreign  students. 

(7)  The  language  in  both  section  3  and  section  4  permits  grants  to 
groups  of  institutions  as  well  as  to  individual  colleges  and  universities. 
In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  quality  programs  and  the  scarcity  of 
qualified  faculty,  source  matenal,  and  other  essential  resources,  the 
committee  strongly  endorses  interinstitutional  cooperation  on  either 
a  formal  or  informal  basis. 

(S)  In  recent  years  a  number  of  organizations  and  other  entities 
which  are  not  degree-granting  institutions  have  made  maior  contri- 
butions to  strengthening  international  education.  They  have  done 
so  by  developing  resources,  iH*ograms,  and  opportunities  along  dis*- 
tinctive  lines.  Among  these  entitles  ana  scholarly,  and  professional 
organizations,  area  studies  organizations.  State  education  depart- 
ments with  responsibilities  in  higher  education,  and  educational 
research  organizations.  The  committee  has  authorized  grants  to 
such  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  in  circumstances  where 
it  appears  that  siich»  support  would  make  an  especially  significant 
contribution  to  advancing  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

(9)  The  committee  is  concerned  that  continuing  attention  and 
evaluation  be  given  to  the  administration  of  this  pro-am  and  to  its 
relationship  to  other  Federal  Government  programs  m  international 
education.  The  committee  has,  therefore,  added  lah^age  to  the  act 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  an 
annual  report  -to  Congress  which  reviews  and  evaluates  the  adminis- 
tratipn  of  programs  under  this  act  while  also  reviewing  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  draw  upon  or  strengthen  American 
resources  for  international  study  and  research  and  any  plans  or  activi- 
ties then  in  existence  desired  to  coordinate  or  improve  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  international  education. 

This  same  intent  is  reflortod  i  '  ■  wimont  adopted  by  the 
committee  for  insert i(/n  i?n'     ^    j  ^     <  ;  ,  ■   declaring  that 

it  is  both  nece.ssary  nmi  approprinie  fur  the  Tedei-.n  ( ';  \(M  nment  "to 
coordinate  existing  and  future  programs  of  the  Federal  (i<>vornment 
in  international  education.'' 

The  committee  views  the  function  embodied  in  section  8  of  the  net 
as  an  essential  one,  best  performed  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  precisely  because  it  is  the  Department 
charged  with  the  strengthening  of  American  education  as  one  of  its 
primary  concerns.  In  the  committee's  view,  each  word  in  the  phrase 
^international  education"  is  of  equal  importance;  but  governmental 
activity  and  interest  in  the  past  two  decades  has  focused  on  the 
^internationar*  rather  thkn  on  the  ''education/' 

It  is  in  part  to  redress  this  balance  that  the  committee  has  added 
the  requirement  of  the  annual  report  to  Congress.  The  committee 
has  no  intention  thai  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  any  other  agency  should  attempt  to  dilute  or  supplant  the 
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authority  or  the  rosponsibility  of  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
function  it  now  performs  in  re\ie\ving  and  coordinating,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  foreign  poHcy  interests  gf  the  United  States,  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  international  education. 

The  conmiittee  has  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  Education, 
and  Welfare  an  entirely  different  function,  that  of  overview  and 
reporting  in  relation  to  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
international  education  fron\,the  standpoint  of  the  strength  and  the 
bdtanced  development  of  the  educational  resou  xes  oj  the  United  States. 
The  evidence  is  clear  that  our  governmental  activities  in  the  past  have 
not  been  given  systematic,  continuing^^aluation  within  the  Govern- 
ment from  this  latter  viewpoint. 

THE  CENTER  FOH  EDUCATIONAL  COOPERATION 

In  bisincssage  of  February  2,  1966,  President  Johnson  announced 
that  he  planned  to  **direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  within  his  Department  a  Center  for  Educational 
Cooperation."    As  the  President  described  it: 

This  Center  will  be  a  focal  point  for  leadership  in  inter- 
national education.    While  it  will  not  supplant  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  already  conducting  programs  in  this 
field,  It  will- 
Act  as  a  channel  for  commimication  between  our 
mi.ssions  abroad  and  the.  U.S.  educational  community; 

Direct  programs  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Eaucation,  and  Welfare; 

Assist  public  and  private  agencies  conducting  inter- 
national education  programs. 

Secretary  Gardner  testified  before  the  task  force  that  one  of  the 
responsibihties  assigned  to  the  Center  will  be  the  administration  of 
grant  programs  unaer  the  International  Education  Act  of  1966.  For 
this  reason  and  because  of  the  leadership  role  the  Center  will  play  in 
relation  to  international  education  generally,  the  committee  regards 
the  character  and  functioning  of  the  Center  as  ha\dng  a  crucial. bearing 
on  the  success  of  the  International  Education  Act.  The  testimony  of 
witnesses  before  the  task  force  emphasized  the  great  importance  of 
developing  a  close  working  relationship  between  the  Center  and  our 
universities  and  colleges,  characterized  by  cooperation,  communica- 
tion,.miituaI  understanding,  and  respect.  A  comment  of  Dean  Stephen 
Bailey  is  relevant  here: 

I  think  a  lot  of  the  mistakes,  a  lot  of  tlie  detours,  a  lot  of 
the  bumps  that  have  been  negotiated  by  those  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  have  been  dealing  in  the  past 
with  higher  educatiorfhave  been  made  because  of  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  very  complex  nature  of  American 
higher  education.  I  Would  hope  that  those  who  come  into 
this  work,  to  administer  the  program,  would  have  patience 
and  also  sensitivity  to  the  very  complex  decision  process 
which  is  involved, 

^.  The  committee  notes  that  a  number  of  witnasses  who  (commented  on 
this  question  urged  that  the  Center  be  located  at  a  high  level  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  order  to  aid  the 
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Center  both  in  attracting  oiitstandino;  personnel  and  in  dealing  effec- 
tively with  other  Federal  agencies  having  responsibilities  in  inter- 
national education. 

In  his  message,  President  Johnson  also  announced  plans  to  appoint 
a  Council  on  International  Education  to  advise  the  Center  tor  Educa- 
tional Cooperation.  The  Council  Is  to  be  '^composed  of  outstanding 
leaders  of  American, education,  business,  labor,  the  professions,  and 
philanthropy/'  '^fhe  committee  endorses?  the  idea  of  the  Council  and 
notes  in  particular  its  desire  that  the  Council  membership  and  the 
committee  staff  include  representation  for  women,  for  citizens  of 
Asiatic  and  Latin  American  descent,  for  Negroes,  and  for  Americans 
of  other  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  In  order  to  fulfillits  advisory 
function  to  the  Center  on  matters  of  broad  policy,  the  Council  should 
be  broadly  representative  of  Americar^  society. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Center  should  also- avail  themselves  of  more  de- 
tailed advice  and  counsel,  particularly  from  academic  institutidhs  and 
foandations,  on  a  relatively  frequent  and  systematic  basis.  This  pro- 
cedure will  not  only  be  helpful  to  the  Center  in  implementing  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  act,  but  will  also  stimulate  communication  between  the 
Center  staff  and  the  academic  commuaity. 

History  of  the  Legislation 

On  September  16,  1965,  President  Johnson  in  a  speech  commemorat- 
ing  the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
promised  to  place  before  Congress  in  the  following  year  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  international  education,  designed  to  improve  the 
competence  of  U.S.  educational  institutions  irv  the  field  of  interna- 
tional studies  and  to  aid  the  education  efforts  of  developing  nations. 
In  setting  forth  his  concept  of  the  new  program,  the  President  stated 
that  **the  growth  and  the  spread  of  learning  must  be  the  first  work  of  a; 
nation  that  seeks  to.be  free."  To  carry  out  liis  proposals,  the  Presi- 
dent subsequently  appointed 'a  special  task  force  to  recommend  a  ' 
•  broad  and  long-range  plan  of  worldwide  educational  endeavor,"  and 
indicated  the  importance  he  attached  to  this  work  by  naming  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  as  chairman  and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  another  member  of  the  task  force. 

The  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  task  force  was  embodied  4  months 
later  in  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  February  2,  1966.  In 
this  message  the  President  made  more  than  2  dozen  proposals  embody- 
ing the  details  of  the  programs  whose  broad  outlines  he  had  traced 
in  his  Smithsonian  address,  and  at  the  same  time  he  urgejd  the  passage 
of  the  International  Education  Act  of  1966. 

The  new  proposals  constitute  a  unified,  integrated  approach  to 
U.S.  efforts — both  in  this  country  and  abroad — in  the  field  of  inter- 
national education.  Their  purpose  is  ^'to  strengthen  oqr  capacity 
for  international  educational  cooperation,  to  stimulate  exchange  with 
students  and  teachers  of  other  lands,  to  assit  the  program  of  educa- 
tion in  developing  nations,  and  to  build  new  bridges  of  understand^^g." 

In  advocating  this  new  approach  to,  international  education, 
President  Johnson  indicated  that  many  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  involved  in  its  implementation 
through  new  legislation,  Executive  order,  and  departmental  di- 
rective.   The  President  specially  charged  the  Department  of  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare  with  ''a  broad  authority  to  help  strengthen 
our  country's  capacity  to  carry  on  this  noble  adventure. 

It  is  {o%  the  purpose  of  carrying  oiit  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
President's  new  program  that  the  International  Ed\)cation  Act  of 
1966  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February 
2,  1966,  by  Representatives  Adoiu  Clayton  Powell,  Jr,,  of  New^York, 
an4  John  Brademas,  of  Indiana.  Oii  February  3,  1966,  an  identical 
bill,  2874,  was  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Wayne  Morse/ 
of  Oregon. 

On  February  2,  1966,  H.R.  124bl  and  H.R.  12542,  the  Powell  and 
Brademas  bills,  were  referred  to  the  House  Committee,  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  Chairman  Powell  appointed  Congressman  Brademas 
as  Chairman  of  a  Task  Force  on  International JEducation  to  conduct 
hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation.  The  members  of  the  task  force 
for  the  niajority  were:  Representatives  Carlton  R.  Sickles  (Maryland), 

.  August  F.  Hawkins  (California),  William  D.  Hathaway  (Maine), 
William  D.  Ford  (Michigan)  and  Patsy  Mink  (Haway);  or  the  minor- 
ity: Representatives  WflUam  H.  Ayres  (Ohio),  Aiphonzo  Bell  (Cali- 
fornia), and  Albert  H,  Qiiie  (Minnesota),  Seven  days  of  hearings 
were  conducted,  from  March  30  to  April'/,  1966.  The  tesk  force 
heard  testimony  from  a  total  of  26  witnesses.  Testifying  as  adniinis- 
tration  witnesses  were  the  Honoralble  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretaiy  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Weltare^the  Honorable  David  E.  Bell,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International  De^lopment;  the  Honor- 
abjle  Charliss  Frankel,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stale  for  Education  and 
Cultural  Affairs;  the  Honorable' Leonard  H.  Marks,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Infonnation  Agency;  and  the  Honorable  Warren  Hr  Wiggins, 
Acting  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  'Representatives  Robert 
McClory,  of  Illinois,  and  Weston  E,  Vivian,  of  Michigan,  offered 
testimony  also.  The  19  nongbvenfinlBntal  witnesses,  who  present*! 
testimony  on  the  International  Education  Act  achninistrators  and 
facidty  ,from  univei'sities  and  colleges,  associations  representing  jir- 
tually  every  aspect  of  the  educational  community  in  the.  United 

l^tates,  scliolarly  and  professional  societies,  labor  and  business.  De- 
spite the  diversity  of  viewpoint  represented,  all  of  the  witnesses  en- 
dorsed the  new  legislatfon,  although  changes  ^^mphasis  or  coverage 
were  suggested. ,       '  \  '  / 

The  ^ask  force  comn^iftee  took  620  transcript  pages  of  testitnony 
and  received  over  two  dozen  additional  official  statements  of  opinioi?. 
Over  40  formal  and  informal  suggestions  for  amendments  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Wtnesses  or  suggested  by  the  task  force  members  them- 
'selves  during  the  h^irings  or  at  later  stages  in  their  deiib.eiatio^s. 
More  than  a  dozen  of  these  were  incorporated  in  an  amended  version 
of  the  bill  Tyhich  the  task  force  reportcid  with  unanimou^i^^approval 
wth  instructions  that  the  amended /version  be  submitted  as  a  clean 
bill.  The  clean  bill,  H.R.  14643, /vas  considered  bv  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  April^27,  1966,  and  with  the  addition  of 
one  amendment  proposed  by  the  chairmaTi  of  the*  committee,  was 
approved  without  dissent  and  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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Section-by-Section  Analysis 

section  1.  short  title  | 

This  section  states  that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  'In^rnational 
Education  Act  of  1966/' 

SECTION  2.  FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION 

Tliis  section  contains  a  statement  of  congressional  findings  which 
declares  that  a  knowledge  of  other  countries  b  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  promoting  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  between 
nations,  that  strong  American  educational  resources  are  a  necessary 
base  for  strengthening  our  relations  with  other  nations,  that  Americans 
should  be  assured  ample  opportunity  to  develop  their  iniellectual 
capiacities  in  all  areas  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  other  CQuntries, 

Eeoples,  and  cultures.  For  these  reasons,  the  Congress  declares  it  to 
e  Doth  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  resources  for  international  study  and 
research  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of  resources  and  trained 
personnel  in  academic  and  professional  fields  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  world  leadership  and  to  coordinate  all  Federal  programs  in  the 
field  of  international  education. 

SECTION  8.  CENTERS  FOR  ADVANCED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDY 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  arrange  for  the  establishment,  strengthening,  and  opera- 
tion of  graduate  centers  which  will  be  national  and  international 
resources  for  research  and  training  in  international  studies  and  inter- 
national aspects  of  professional  and  other  fields  of  study.  The 
activities  of  these  centers  will  be  concentrated  either  on  specific 
.geographical  areas  of  the  world  or  on  particuler  fields  or  issues  in 
world  affairs  which  concern  one  or  more  countries,  or  on  both. 

This  section  will  be  carried  out  through  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  combinations  of  such  institutions;  however,  the 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  including  professional  and 
scholarly  associations,  when  such  grants  will  make  an  especially 
significant  contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives  of  the  section. 

These  grants  may  be  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  establishing,  strength.- 
enjog,  eauipping,  and  operating  research  and  training  centers,  in- 
€Iuchng  tne  cost  of  teaching  ana  research  materials  and  resources,  oi 
programs  for  bringing  visiting  scholars  and  fac-olty  to  the  center, 
^nd  of  training,  improvement,  and  travel  of  the  stan  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  section.  The  grants  may  also 
include  funds  fpr  stipends  to  individuals  undergoing  training.  The 
ainounts  of  the  stij^ends,  including  allowances  for  dependents  and  for 
travel  for  research  and  study  both  here  and  abroad,  will  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  ^the  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

SECTIO?^  4..  QRANTfil  /fO  STRENGTHEN  UNDERGRADUATE  PROOF  AMS  IN 

I  - 
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This  section  authc^rizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  or  combina- 
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tions  thereof  to  assist  them  in  pla^ng,  developing,  and  carrying  out 
a  comprehensive  program  to  strengthen  and  improve  undergraduates 
instruction  in  intern Ational  studies.  These  grants  may  be  for  projects 
and  activities  which  are  an  integral  part  of  such  a  comprenensive 
^program  such  as  (1)  planning  for  the  development  and  expansion  of 
undergraduate  programs  in  mternational  studies;  (2)  teaching,  re- 
search, curriculum  development,  and  other  related  activities;  (3) 
training  of  faculty  members  in  foreign  countries;  (4)  expansion  of 
foreign  language  courses;  (5)  planned  and  supervised  student  work- 
study-travel  programs;  and  (6)  programs  under  which  foreign  teachers 
and  scholars  may  visit  institutions  as  visiting  faculty. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  make  grants  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  including  professional 
and  scholarly  associations,  when  such  giants  will  make  an  especially 
significant  contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives  of  the  section. 

Grants  under  this  section  will-  be  made  only  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary  containing  such  information  as  he  deems  necessary. 
For  approval,  iiii  application^  must  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  - 
out  one  (^r  more  projects  or  activities  for  which  a  giant  is  authorized 
under  the  section,  must  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  assuring 
that  Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  supplement  and,  if  praciical,  increase 
the  level  of  funds  that  .would  in  the  absence  of  the  Federal  grant,  be 
made  available  for  purposes  which  meet  the  requirements  of  section  4, 
and  that  in  no  case  will  they  supplant  such  funds.    In  addition,  the 

application  must  provide  tor  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting   . 

proced\ires  and  for  making  appropriate  reports  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  allocate  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  a  manner  and  according  to  a  plan  which  will  most 
nearly  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  grants  throughout  the 
States  while  giving  a  preference  to  those  institutions  which  are  most 
in  need  of  funds  for  programs  in  international  studies  and  which 
show  real  promise  of  being  able  to  use  such  funds  effectively. 

* 

SECTION  5.  METHOD  OF  PAYMENT;  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

This  section  authorizes  payments  to  be  made  in  installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  utilize  the  Services  and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  agencies. 

SECTION  6^  FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  EDtJCATlON  PROHIBITED 

This  soctioln  provides  that  nothing  contained  in  the  act  shaH  be 
couatiued  to  authorize  any  Federal  officer  or  agency  to  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  their  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion. 

S^ECTIOK  7.  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Suhsection  (a)  of  this  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
the  grant  program  provided  in  the  act  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Suhsection  (b)  provides  that  for  making  grants  under  the  act  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  $40  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  $90  miUion  for  the  . 
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fiscal  year  1969.  It  provides  that  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  June  30,  1971,  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

SECTION  8.  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Tliis  section  requires  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  prior  to  Jamuiry  31  of  each  year,  to  nuike  a  report  to  Congress 
reviewing  and  evaluating  activities  carried  on  under  the  authority  of 
the  act,  and  also,  reviewing  other  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
drawing  upon  or  strengthening  American  resources  for  international 
study  and  research,  and  anv'existine  activities  and  plans  to  coordinate 
and  improve  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  in  international 
education. 

SECTION  9.  AMH.vn.MENTS  TO  STRENGTHEN  TITLE  VI  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
,   L^EFENSE  EDUC^\T10N   A.CT  OF  1968 

Sub.section  (a)  amends  sectioa  601(a)  of  the  National  ^Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  which  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  arrange  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  language  and  area  centers.  Under  tho  present 
law,  langujige  and  area  centers  may  be  established  only  if  the  Com- 
missioner determines  (1)  that  individuals  trained  in  the  language  are 
needed  by  the  Federal  Qovermnent  or  by  business,  industry,  or  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  (2)  that  adequate  instruction  in  the 
language  is  not  readily  available  in  the  United  States.  The  amend- 
ment repeals  the  second  of  the  two  required  determinations. 

Subsection  (b)  also  amends  section  601(a)  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  That  section  now  provides  that  a  contract 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  language  and  area  center 
may  cover  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  center.  Th^  amendment  changes  this  provision 
to  auttiorize  payment  of  "all  or  part"  of  such  costs. 

Section  (c)  also  amends  section  601(a)  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  That  section  now  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  arrange  through  contracts  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  language  and  area  centers.  The  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  use  grants  as  well  as  contracts 
for  this  purpose. 

Changics  IN'  ExiJjTiNG  Law  Made  by  The  Bill,  as  RsrORTED 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  Xlil  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representfltives,  changes  in.  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  jvre  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackers,  new  iTici  tter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

■  '\ 

Section  601  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  6f  1958 
language  and  area  centers       '  \ 

\ 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  arrange  thrch^gh 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  hy  tliein,  duiing  the  period  beginning 

O 
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July  1,  195S,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  196S,  of  centers 
for  the  teaching  of  any  modern  foreign  language  with  respect  to  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  [(1)3  that  individuals  trained  in  such 
language  are  needed  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  business, 
industry,  or  education  in  the  United  States[,  and  (2)  that  adequate 
instruction  in  such  language  is  not  readily  available  in  the  United 
StatesT  Any  such  grant  or  contract  may  provide  for  instruction 
not  only  in  such  modern  foreign  language  but  also  in  other  fields 
needed  to  provide  a  fvill  understanding  of  the  areas,  regions,  or 
countries  in  which  such  language  is  commonly  used,  to  the  extent 
adequate  instruction  in  such  fields  is  not  readily  available,  including*; 
fields  such  as  history,  political  science,  linguistics,  economics,  sociology, 
geography,  and  anthropology.  Any  such  grant  or  contract  may 
cover  [not  more  than  50  per  centum]  all  or  pdrt  of  the  cost  of  the 
establisnment  and  operation  pf  the  center  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
made,  including  the  cost  of  grants  to  the  staff  for  travel  in  the  foreign 
areas,  regions,  or  countries  with  which  the  subject  matter  of  the  field 
or  fields  m  which  they  are  or  will  be  working  is  concerned  and  the  cost 
of  travel  of  foreign  scholars  to  such  centers  to  teach  or  assist  in  teaching 
therein  and  the  cost  of  their  return,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Commissioner  finds  necossary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

^  (b)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized,  during  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1958,  and  ending  w  ith  the  close  of  June  30,  1968,  to  pay 
stipends  to  individuals  undergoing  advanced  training  in  any  modern 
foreign  language  (with  respect  to  which  he  makes  the  determination 
under  [clause  (1)  ofj  subsection  (a)),  and  other  fields  needed  for  a  full 
understanding  of  the  area,  region,  or  country  in  which  such  language 
is  commonly  used,  at  any  short-term  or  regular  session  of  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  indu'^^nty  allowances  for  dependents  and  for 
tri»voi  to  and  from  their  pla"-^  ut  residence,  but  only  upon  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  recipients  of  such  stipends  will,  oh  completion  of 
their  training,  be  available  for  teaching  a  modern  foreign  language  in 
an  institution  of  higher  education  or  for  such  other  service  of  a  public 
nature  as  may  be  permitted  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS 

We,  the  undersigned,  regard  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  a  logical 
extension  of  the  * 'Language  and  Area  Centers"  proeram  authorized 
by  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Educution  Act.  In  our  judgment, 
title  VI  has  been  among  the  most  important  contributions  to  American 
education  stemming  from  President  Eisenhower's  recommendations 
which  initiated  the  NDEA. 

Few  people,  even  today,  are  aware  of  the  sorry  state  of  modern 
'  language  study  in  American  schools  and  colleges  that  existed  a  decade 
after  World  War  II.  In  1958,  less  than  15  percent  of  secondary 
school  students  studied  a  modern  language,  and  the  record  was  not 
much  better  in  our  colleges.  Moreover,  Doth  language  and  cultural 
studies  were  confined  largely  to  French  and  Spanish.  Three-quarters 
of  the  i>opulation  of  the  earth  speak  languages  for  which  almost  no 
instruction  was  available  in  the  United  States.  The  serious  implica- 
tions of  this  academic  void  are  too  obvious  to  require  discussion,  and 
while  the  situation  will  require  many  more  years  to  remedy  we  have 
made  great  progress  since  1958. 

Title  VI  area  study  programs  go  beyond  grants  for  the  establishment 
of  university  centers  for  in-depth  study  of  languages  and  cultures; 
they  also  include  the  award  of  fellowships  for  advanced  study  in  Ian- 
gushes  in  which  we  require  more  proficiency  and  research  and  studies 
in  hnguistics.  Currently,  98  centers  are  being  supported,  1,915  per- 
sons arc  receiving  stipends  for  language  and  area  studies,  and  about  80 
new  research  projects  are  being  initiated.  In  addition,  a  sizable  pro- 
portion of  fellowships  awarded  uhder  another  title  of  the  act  are  for 
advanced  study  in  languages. 

From  the  beginning,  the  emphasis  in  the  centers  and  associated 
programs  has  been  on  proficiency  in  languages  and  knowledge  of  cul- 
tures closely  related  to  the  Nation's  paramount  interests  in  foreign 
relations,  and.  in  our  commercial  and  economic  development  interests 
as  well.  At  a  relatively  modest  cost,  shared  by  universities  which 
have  committed  their  own  limited  funds  to  this  purpose,  these  pro- 
grams have  made  an  enormous  contribution  to  the  Nation's  capacity 
to  cope  with  its  role  of  world  leadership.  Increasingly,  this  contribu- 
tion will  be  felt  in  the  private  sector  of  commerce,  business,  and  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  ^ 

The  present  bill  soundly  builds  upon  the  base  created  in  the  NDEA 
under  the  leadership  iif  riesident  Eisenhower.  It  recognises  that 
every  field  of  scholarship  and  every  applied  science  has  an  inter- 
national dimension,  and  that  necessarily  ihis  din:cii3ion  is  cf  prune 
concern  lo  the  National  Government.  The  Federal  funds  are  ^'seed 
money''  in  the  true  8«nsfi  of  tlmt  expression,  for  which  we  can  expect 
returns  far  exceeding  in  worth  the  amount  of  money  invested. 

In  the  years  since  1959  we  have  not  heard  of  a  single  complaint 
concerning  title  VI  of  NDEA,  although  it  involves  some  very  difficult 
decisions  about  the  disposition  of  limited  funds  and  the  assessment 
of  needs  in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  competing  demands  of  scholarship  itself,  Therefore  we  are 
confident  of  the  success  of  the  expanded  program  proposed  in  H.R. 
14643,  and  we  join  in  urging  its  enactment. 

William  H.  Ayres, 
Albert  H.  Quie, 
Charles  E.  Gcodell, 
John  M.  Ashbkook, 
Alphonzo  BelL, 
Ogdbn  P  ,  Reid, 
Glenn  Andrews,  , 
Edward  J.  Gurney, 

Members  of  Congress. 
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ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OF  CONGRESSMEN  QUIE,  GOODELL, 

AND  GURNEY 

We  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  this  bill  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  aid  to  other  nations  to  improve  their  educational  systems. 
The  President's  message  of  February  2,  1966,  relating  to  interna- 
tional education  and  health,"  was  couched  in  typically  grandiose 
terms  of  a  worldwide  effort  to  rid  mankind  of  this  slavery  of  ignorance 
and  the  scourge  of  disease."  The  implication  that  we  were  to  under- 
take a  program  to  extend  the  Great  Societv"  to  all  the  world  at  the 
same  time  we  were  engaged  in  an  increasingly  costly  war  in  Vietnam 
and  faced  with  mounting  inflation  at  home  caused  great  concern  to 
Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties. 

H.R.  14643  does  not  even  move  in  the  direction  of  any  new  foreign 
commitment.  It  merely  expands  the  application  of  a  program  devised 
and  sponsored  by  a  Republican  administration,  and  is  related  solely 
to  domestic  colleges  and  universities. 

In  view  of  the  President's  expansive  pronouncements  on  this  sub- 
ject we  think  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  true  dimensions  of  this  bill 
absolutely  clear  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings. 

Albert  H.  Qxjie. 
Charles  E.  Goodell. 
Edward  J.  Gurney. 

Members  of  Congress. 
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Fact  Sheft  Pbkpabed  by  the  Ovfice  of  Education,  Department  of  Health 
Educ/^tion  and  Welfare 

'•International  EDUCAr:o.>  Act  of  1900" 

8.    1:874   AND  OTHERS 

Background 

III  bis  Message  on  Intermitioual  Education,  President  Jolinson  reconnneuded 
a  program  of  incentive  grants  administered  by  Health,  Education,  and  AVelfnre 
for  universities  and  groups  of  universities : 

(a)  to  promote  centers  of  excellence  In  dealing  with  particular  problems 
ani  particular  regions  of  the  world  ; 

(b)  to  develop  administrative  staff  and  faculties  jidetiuate  to  maintain 
long-time  commitments  to  overseas  educaticmal  <Mil-n»ris<*s.  The  President 
asked  for  a  program  giving  colleges  and  universities  financial  nssistancc  in 
their  efforts  to  add  an  intermitional  dimension  to  their  course  offerings. 

World  War  11  ended  the  isolationism  of  the  I'.S.  and  gave  this  Nation  new 
responsibilities  in  parts  of  the  globe  where  we  previously  had  only  marginal 
interests. 

Soon,  both  Government  and  private  business  concerns  working  overseas  fouuu 
(heir  tasks  hampered  by  language  barriers  and  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
many  countries  where  our  international  commitments  carried  us.  The  search 
for  Americans  well  trained  in  modern  foreign  languages  revealed  the  inadequacies 
of  language  training  In  our  schools. 

In  1058,  the  Congress  responded  to  this  need  by  passing  the  Natiomil  l>efeiise 
Education  Act  which  included  provisions  in  Title  \1  for  the  establishment  of 
r.nng:iage  and  Area  Centers  at  American  colleges  and  universities. 

In  our  American  universities  were  operating  Tm  language  and  area  centers 
with  a  total  student  enrollment  of  31,r»67.  This  year,  there  are  ^  centers  with 
an  enrollment  of  more  than  33,000  students.  This  program  also  provided  1,035 
fellowships  for  graduate  study  In  non-Western  languages  during  10«3.  This  year, 
it  is  financing  graduate  language  study  by  nearly  2,000  students.  Further,  Lan- 
guage and  Area  Centers  developed  specificaliy  to  serve  undergraduates  went  Into 
operation  for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  this  academic  year. 

Serious  deficiencies  stlU  exist  in  the  international  affairs  curricula  of  many 
colleges  and  universities. 

A  little  before  World  War  II,  this  country  exchanged  ambassadors  with  only 
17  nations,  and  ministers  with  43.  Today,  we  have  well  over  100  ambassadorial 
posts. 

Relationships  with  other  untries  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen  25  years 
ago  have  arisen;  so  have  America's  international  commitments — In  travel  and 
commerce.  In  research  and  study  abroad.  In  business  and  governmental  relations 
with  these  countries. 

During  1963-64,  more  than  18,000  students  and  more  than  4.000  U.S.  faculty 
members  extended  their  education  abroad.  Thi«  is  double  the  number  of  a  short 
10  years  ago. 

In  1954,  1.1  million  Americans  were  overseas  travelers,  spending  $1.6  billion. 
Bv  19W,  2.2  million  Americans  were  abroad  si)ending  $3.4  billion. 

foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  and  foreign  trade  have  also  increased 
drainatlcany*.  It  has  become  clear  that  our  colleges  and  universities,  attempting, 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  critically  needed  skills  of  other  areas  of  the 
world,  must  move  forward  In  this  field  to  help  respond  to  our  national  needs. 

Last  fall.  President  Johnson,  in  an  address  before  the  Centennial  celebration 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  called  for  a  new  and  wide-ranging  endeavor  in 
the  field  of  international  education.  He  appointed  a  Task  Force  on  Inleiiiatloiinl 
Education  chaired  by  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk  on  which  Secretary  of 
Health,  BJducatlon,  and  Welfare,  John  Gardner  served. 

Many  of  the  Task  Force*s  recommendations  were  cofitained  in  the  President's 
Message  on  International  Education  submitted  recently  to  Congress. 

Proposal 

Other  Federal  agencies,  including  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  would  be  authorized  to  conduct  new  programs.  The 
Pre8ldent*s  Message  also  directs  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  set  up  a  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation  within  the  Department 
to  be  a  *'focal  point  for  leadership  in  International  Education  and  act  as  a 
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channQl  for  communication  between  the  U.S.  educational  community  and  U.S. 
missions  abroad." 

The  legislation  proposes  vesting  new  authority  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry  onf.  new  legislative  programs  Including  the 
administration  of : 

A  fcrant  program  to  American  colleges  and  universities  to  establish  Qraduate 
Centers  of  excellence  equipped  to  oe  centers  of  national  and  International  re- 
sources for  research  and  training  in  International  studies.  A  center  might 
specialize  In  all  matters  affecting  one  geographic  area  Instead  of  a  previous 
emphasis  on  Just  language  or  the  culture  of  that  area.  It  also  might  concen- 
trate  on  a  problem  common  to  many  countries  or  specific  areas  such  as  over- 
population  or  agriculture.  It  might  do  both. 

Subject  matter  at  these  Graduate  Centers  would  be  as  far-ranging  as  necessary 
to  fill  the  serious  gaps  In  our  knowledge  of  other  countries.  The  Act  would 
underwrite  travel  by  visiting  scholars  and  faculty  to  the  American  centers  as 
well  as  other  projects  and  activities. 

A  grant  program  >  assist  colleges  and  universities  In  planning,  developing . 
and  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program  to  strengthen  and  Improve  Under- 
graduate Instruction  In  International  studies.  Sample  programs  could  Include 
such  projects  and  ac-livitles  as  faculty  planning  for  development  and  expansion 
of  undergraduate  programs,  expansion  cf  foreign  language  courses  and  student 
work-study-travel  programs. 

A  strengthened  Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1058.  Pres- 
ently, the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  financing  language  and  area  centers  Is 
limited  to  50  percent.  This  would  be  increased  to  a  maximum  100  percent  of 
Federal  funding.  The  amendments  would  also  remove  the  restrictions  on  lan- 
guage covered  by  the  legislation.  Area  and  language  centers  for  Western  studies 
could  be  established.  Presently,  these  centers  offer  comprehensive  programs  of 
instruction  dealing  with  one  or  another  non-Western  world  region  In  close 
integration  with  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  spoken  in  that  region  In- 
cluding languages  from  Arabic  to  Vietnamese. 


I/EI'AKTMtAT  OF  IlEALTlf.  KdL'CATIOX,  AND  WELFARE, 

Septeniber  19,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Moksk,  ^  0 

Ckainnan,  Education  Subconihiittvv, 
Committee  on  Lahor  and  Puhlic  Wtlfarv, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

IJeab  Senator  Mouse;  This  letter  is  \U  resiwnse  to  your  request  of  August  18. 
1966,  for  a  report  on  an  amendment  (contained  in  U  Committee  print  of  August 
tS)  intended  to  be  i>roi)o>ed  to  H.R.  14043  fas  passed  by  the  House),  a  bill  "To 
provide  for  the  strengthening  of  American  educational  resources  for  International 
studies  and  research*'.  ^ 

The  proposiHl  amendment  would  amend  l>art  C  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
*  Health  Service  Act.  under  which  this  Department  provides  flnan'^lal  assistance 
to  accredited  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  oodiatry,  or 
optometry  in  the  United  States  (Including  Puerto  Bico  and  the  Vlrg.n  Islands) 
to  n.s.Hlst  them  in  making  lop.!?«  to  students  who  are  pursuing  full-tin  e  courses 
of  study  in  these  schools.  This  program  is  known  as  the  Health  Ptofesslons 
Studrr.t  Loan  Program.  The  amendment  would  provide  for  setting  aside  n 
IKirtlon  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  ihis  program  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
nmke  diret  t  loans  on  similar  ternhs  to  United  States  citizens  for  full-time  study 
in  schools  located  outside  the  United  States.  The  amendment  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  ai>prove  the  foreign  scfibol  to  be  attended  Tjy  the  student,  and  ho 
could  not.  approve  n  school  for  this  puri>ose  unless  he  determined  that  it  offc^ 
training  of  a  tyiH*  and  qnality  substantially  similar  to  that  offered  by  similar 
schools  in  the  United  States  Which  are  accredited  for  purposes  of  the  present 
Health  Professions  Student  Loan  Program. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  amendment  because  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  approving  foreign  schools  for  purposes  of  this  program. 

In  the  United  States,  nccroditing  bodies  for  schools  which  are  eligible  to  |>ar- 
llciimt*'  in  the  Health  Professions  Student  I^an  Program  draw  upon  i)rofes- 
sionnl  and  academic  Tetidership  to  assure  a  high  level  of  education  and  training 
standards.  These  standards  are  vigorously  safeguarded  and  approved  by  the 
accrediting  bodies. 
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In  most  fureign  <'nuntrips  i'qnivalont  standards  <)f>  not  oxist  and  ^nvoriinuMit. 
in  many  eases,  is  tliu  acrroditin;;  htH\y. 

It  the  jfn>|>os(Hl  4inuMnln>ent  were  adopted.  citluM*  tliis  i)cpiii'tnu>nt  or  private 
accrediting  agencies  in  the  United  States  would  have  to  approve  the  forelfin 
soliools.  Neither  Is  presently  eqnipped  to  do  so.  Since  tiie  Kederai  (lovernnieiit 
does  not  approve  or  nr<Tedit  Anieri<'aii  sclioids  for  imrticipation  in  Mils  pro^^ram. 
we  \vouI<l  einisidiT  it  most  inadvisal>le  to  consider  doin^  so  in  tin'  case  of  foreign 
iustitntions.  In  addition,  tin*  process  wonid  he  <litficnlt.  <'ostly.  and  iMditi<'nlly 
hazardous  since  the  United  States  would  \h>  snperimiwslng  our  nccredUatiou 
standards  uikmi  foreign  schools. 

We  ore  advised  I»y  tile  IMirean  of  the  nnd^et  that  there  is  no  olijection  to 
tlie  presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand|M)lnt  of  the  Adniinistratton's 
proprram. 


Senator  MoRSK.  Appearing  In?  fore  iis  this  morninp:  will  Im?  theudniin- 
istration  witiieRj^es  to  pi-escnt  testimmiy  in  fjwor  of  the  biM.  On  Fri- 
day, tlie  Ruhconiniittec  will  hear  oral  testimony  from  outside  witnesses. 
At  a  date  to  announced  later  the  hearing  will  conclude  with  an 
additional  dny  of  testimony  from  other  oiitside  and  congressional  wit- 
nesses.   The  iiearinfjs  will  he  limited  to  ^  days. 

The  Chair  Ims  requested  durinor  fj^e  final  o  days  of  the  hearings 
that  oral  statements  he  limited  to  10  minutes,  with  the  understandinjr 
tliat  the  full  stntement  of  onoh  witness  will  l>e  printed  in  the  record 
toother  with  snch  suhstantintinpr  documentation  as  tlie  witness  may 
wish  to  supply. 

This  mornir.^  v;c  have  the  honor  and  pi  ivilejre  of  huvino:  as  ouv  first 
witness  the  Secretnry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfni'e.  He  is  ac- 
companied hy  his  collpa<rues  in  flie  Department  and  in  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  will  l)e  our  pleasure  to  hear  your  testimonyT  You 
may  introduce  for  the  record  yonr  associates  who  will  appear  with 
yo\i. 

Tf  it  is  ajrreeahle  to  my  colleairues  we  will  take  your  testimony  and 
upon  the  conclusion  of  it  we  will.  t,hrou<ifh  colloquy,  resolve  any  ques- 
tions the  memhei^s  mny  luive  hefore  we  proceed  to  our  next  witness. 

As  far  as  the  Chair  is  concerned,  however.  T  have  prepared  a  list 
of  questfons  for  vou  to  consider.  T  shall  read  some  of  th.em  when  you 
finish,  but  T  shall  not  ask  vou  to  answer  them  this  mornino:.  I  think 
we  can  save  time  and  it  will  he  to  the  benefit  of  the  subcommittee  if  T 
submit  these  questions  to  vou  in  writin^r  to  have  you  prepare  written 
answers  to  them  forjnsertion  in  the  record  when  it  is  convenient  for 
y9ii  to  submit  them.  T  will  have  them  placed  in  the  record  immtedi- 
afelv  followiuir  your  testimony. 

As  is  usual  in  our  snl)conuriittee  hearing,  we  resen.-e  the  nght___tQ^- 
have  all  Interested  in  your  Depnrtment  participate  with  us  in  seminar 
fishion  by  submittiu<r  to  us  from  time  (o  time  the  information  the  sub- 
__committee  may  need  nnd  we  reser\  e  the  risrht  to  call  meml)ers  of  your 
stuff  l)ef ore  ns,  even  in  executive  session  when  we  come  to  mark  up  the 
i)ilbto  flfive  us  additional  information. 

Tn  behalf  of  mv  sulx^ouuuittee.  T  want  to  thank  you  a^rain  for  the  ' 
splendid  and  unfailing  cooperation  we  always  receive  from  your 
Department  in  carrvinsr  out  our  work  as  we  conduct  these  hearings. 
•  AVe  will  W  delighted  to  hear  you  at  this  time. 


Sincerely. 


.Tou\  W.  Gahdnku. 

Secretary. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  W.  OASSNEB,  SECKETART 
OF  HEALTH,  EBUCATION,  AND  WELFARE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR. 
RALPH  K.  HUITT,  SECRETARY  POBL  LEGISLATION;  DR.  PAUL  A. 
MILLER,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION;  HONORABLE 
HAROLD  HOWE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION;  RALPH  C.  M. 
FLYNT,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION; SHELTON  B.  GRANGER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS;  AND  SAMUEL  HALPERIN, 
DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  LEGISLATION 

Secretary  Gaicdnf!^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  first  introduce  our  asso- 
ciates at  the  table  here:  Paul  Miller,  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW 
for  Education;  Ralph  K.  Huitt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for 
T^effislation;  Harold  Howe  II,  U.S.  Commissioner  o:f  Education; 
.  Raiph^C.  M.  Flynt,  Associate  Commlissioner  for  International  Educa- 
tion;  Shelton  B.  Granger,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for 
International  Affairs;  and  Samuel  Halperin,s Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  for  Legislation.  ^ 

If  I  may,  I  shall  proceed  with  my  testimony. 

Senator  Mor^k.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Secretary  Gardner.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposed  International  Education  Act  of  1966  Contained  in 
two  related  bills,  H.R.  14643,  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  S.  2874,  introduced  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

NEED  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 

In  my  view,  this  legislation  addresses  itself  to  the  most  serious 
cliallenge  of  our  time— the  task  of  understanding  and  coping  with  a 
world  torn  by  conflict.  Given  the  crucial  role  oui  Nation  has  come 
to  play  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  ignor- 
ant of  the  processes  that  are  shaping  that  world. 

^Modeni  technology,  especially  in  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, has  made  everyone  next:  door  neighbors.  What  our  neighbors 
do  affects  us  and  what  we  do  .affects  them.  In  a  \vorld  whose  capacity 
for  destnirtion  constantly  challenges  its  capacity  to  understand,  it 
•  is  imperative  that  we  play  our  part  wisely.  For  this  we  need  not 
only  iiighly  trained_people-Jto-^ei've-overseas  in  piTvate  and  public 
'  ca£aciiiesr4>tt|r7tj^^  citizenry  that  is  broadly  edu- 

nitedin  the  history  and  culture  of  other  countries  and  is  aware  of  the 
complexities  of  our  imernational  role.  And  above  all  we  need  to 
pursue  the  kinds  of  peaceful  and  constructive  collaboration  with  other 
nations  that  will  strengthen  mutual  understanding. 

PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGE 

.  No  activity  serves  all  of  these  purposes  more. effectively  than  the 
activity  broadly  desrril>ed  as  international  education.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  President  Johnson  proposed  to  Expand  our  national  ei- 
.  forts  in  the  area  of  international  education.  In  nis  Message  on  Inter- 
national Education  and  Health  he  said : 

We  would  be  shortsighted  to  confine  our  vision  to  this  Nation's  shorelines.. 
The  same  regards  we  count  at  home  will  flow  from  sharing  in  a  worldwide 
O 
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effort  to  rid  mankind  of  the  slavery  of  Ignorance  .  .  .  Education  lies  at  the  heart 
of  every  nation's  hopes  and  purposes.  It  must  be  at  the  heart  of  our  Inter- 
national relations. 

Among  the  several  proposals  which  the  President  called  for  in  his 
February  2d  message  is  the  bill  which  you  are  presently  considering." 

Th©  international  Education  Act  is  not  an  overseas  assisUlnce 
program.   Rather,  it  seeks  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  American 
educatfonal  institutions  which  must  provide  the  resource  base  of  talent 
and  knowledge  for  our  efforts  abroad  and  for  public  enlightenment  ^ 
at  home. 

\   •  *  • 

\  EDUCATION  At  INSTITUTIONS  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERNKENT 

\        .In  shaping  the  legislation  we  were  mindful  of  the  traditional  rela- 
tionship between  our  educational  institutions  and  the  Federal  Gfoveriv 
^     ment.   Our  educational  institutions  are  strong  only  in*^  the  degree  thai 
they  are  independent.   They  serve  the^Nation  best  when  they  sefve 
the  high  purposes  for  which  they  were  created. 

In  my  own  writings  I  have  often  s)yressed  the  nee4  for  our  universi- 
ties to  maintain  their  independence  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  such  that  the 
integrity  and  autonomy  of  our  universities  will  be  preserve^  and 
strengthened.  Too  often  in  the  past,  the  Federal  Government  has 
asked  the  universities  to  take  on  international  activities  thrqugh  a 
pattern  of  ad  hoc  services  and  contracts  that  sometimes  divert^^  theses 
mstitutions  into  tasks  that  were  not  integral  parts  5f^heir  loilg-rapge 
development. 

SECTION  3  • 

v»  ■ 

Section  3,  the  first  of  the  three  major  substantive  provisions  of  the 
International  Education  Act,  authorizes  "grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  combinations  of  such  institutions,  for  the  estab- 
li^mentx strengthening,  and  operation  by  them  of  ^rraduate  centers 
which  will  be  national  and  international  resources  for  research  and 
training  in  international  studies."  . 

This  section  is  designed  to  encourage  the  development  or  strengthen- 
ing of  graduate  centers  concerned  with  international  rtiatters.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  specify  the  subjects  of  concentration  of  these 
centers.  The  act  states  only  that  they  may  concentrate  on  specific 
»  geographic  arca.«i  of  the  world,  such  as  Africa  or  Latin  America,  or  on 
particular  problems,  such  as  development  economics  or  tropical  medi- 
cine, or  they  may  combine  lK)tn  approaches.  •  Some  graduate  centers 
may  draw  from  many  departments  within  one/  university.  Others 
may  build  upon  one  or  moreWf  the-  university's  professional  schools 
as  a  base  for  significant  international  activities,  a  development' long 
overdue  in  American  higher  education.  Still  others  may  draw  upon 
"  the  resources  of  several  universities,  pc^Jiaps  finding  new  ways  to 
cooperate  with  academic  institutions  abroad  that  are  concerned  with 
similar  problems.  _      '  ^  'V 

A  university  that  is  willing  tg  make  the  long-term  commitment 
essential  to  the  su<^cess  of  a  graduate  center  must  be  free  to  select  an 
approach  that  best  reflects  its  special  strengths  and  capabilities.  In- 
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Stead  of  imposing  firm  blueprints  or  rigid  concepts,  we  shall  encourage 
those  who  seek  grants  to  take  the  initiative  in  formulating  varied  and 
maginatiye  ppograms;  In  this  way,  we  shall  benefit  from  the  rich 
diversity  that  has  always  characterized  our  educational  institutions. 

GRANTS  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  NONPROFIT  AGENCIES 

vDiyersity  of  approach  will  be  further  encouraged  by  a  special  provi- 
sito  m  the  House-passed  bill  making  it  possible  to  offer  grants  to 
pi^bhc  and  private  nonprofit  agencies.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  sound 
provision. 

Section  3  graduate  centers  will  doubtless  take  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  some  of  which  we  cannot  yet  anticipate.  As  the  centers  develop, 
tJic  quality  and  i)nnact  of  their  work  will,  we  hope^  have  a  positive 
influence  on  the  un'^^raduate  and  graduate  programs  of  the  univer- 
sities with  which  they  are  associated.  The  centers  will  also  become 
international  resources  with  which  thp  educational  institutions  and 
governments  of  other  nations  may  collaborate  on  constructive  activi- 
ties. , 


SECTION  4 


Section  4  of  the  net  concentrates  on  undergraduate  programs.  Un- 
like the  provision  for  the  graduate  centers,  "it  is  not  concerned  with 
specialization,  but  seeks  rather  to  encourage  a  broad  introduction  of 
the  Nation's  undergraduate  students  to  international  affairs.  It 
aulhorizes  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  assist  "in  plan- 
ning, developinij,  anH  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program  to 
strengthen  and  improve  undergraduate  instruction  in  international 
studies.'  Examples  of  the  kinds  of  efforts  that  could  be  supported 
include  curriculum  planning,  faculty  training,  expansion  of  foreign 
Janguage  courses,  student  work-study  programs  abroad,  and  programs 
to  support  visits^y  foreign  ^eacheis  and  scholars' 

Here,  again,  we  have  not  tried  to  establish  a  uniform  model.  The 
differences  among  our  colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  are  so  great  that  specifications  suited  to  one 
type  of  school  might  serve  as  a  straightjacket  for  another. 

We  hope  that  a  variety  of  approaches  will  develop,  each  of  which 
win  provide  an  international  dimension  to  undergraduate  education. 
In  some  instances,  new  course*?  will.be  added.  In  others,  present  courses 
will  ^*e  revised  to  include  an  international  dimen^^ion.  Some  institu- 
tions T\my  emphasjze  international  training  in  the  arts.  Others  may 
include  n'w  extracurricular  programs.  The  act  requires  only  that 
whatever  approach  is  selected  must  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram meaningful  to  both  faculty  find  students. .  We  will  look  for  long- 
term  programs  capable  of  growth.  We  will  avoid  "flash  in  the  paiv' 
proposals  which  are  not  fully  integrated  into  the  life  of  the  college 
as  a  whole. 

AltJiough  ii  byproduct  of  the  undergraduate  programs  may  well  be 
an  increased  interest  in  international  careers,  the  chief  objective  is  to 
provide  college  students  with  a  richer  opportunity  to  learn  alx)ut  their 
world.  In  today  s  world  it  is  impossible  to  consider  our  citizens  edu- 
cated if  they  aie  not  awaie  of  the  world  beyond  their  shore  and  of  the 
forces  of  change  at  work  in  that  world. 

^8-866  < 
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^  8OXTRCE0  AND  DISTRlBimON'  OP  FCTNDS  ' 

Bventuallv  we  hope  that  every  undergraduate  institution  in  the 
country  will  be  encouraged. to  develop  a  sound  program  of  interna- 
tional studies — on  its  own  or  in  conjunction  witli  other  institutions. 
Of  course,  not  all  these  efforts  will  be  funded  by  us;  pur  contributions 
Svill  supplement  othor,  established  sources  of  support.  In  distributing 
the  limited  funds  available,  we  will  strive  for  an  equitable  geographi- 
cal distribution,  but  will  also  give  preference  to  institutions  which  are 
most  in  ne^d  of  funds  for  progranis  imintemational  studies  andjshow 
real  promise  of  being  able  to  use*these  funds  effectively.  Under  these 
criteria,  we  will  consider  the  total  range  of  undergraduate  institu- 
.tions — from  those  relatively  modest  in  academic  stature  *to  the  finest 
universities  in  the  land.  .  ^ 

•       .  FUNDS  RECOHMISNDED 

Because  both  of  the^pro^ms  authorized  by  th^  act  ^require  care- 
ful and  lor)g-range  preparations,  we  propose  a  modest  beginning.  We 
have  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1967  a  total  of  $10  million— with 
no  specific  allocation  between  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  pro- 
grams. Most  of  this  money  will  be  directed  to^the  essential  tasks  of 
academic  planning^  Professors  will  have  to  be  released  from'  their 
regular  duties'to  plan  the  new  programs.  New  courses  and  course 
materials  will  have  to  be  developed.  In  some  cases  new  administra- 
tive arrangements  will  have  to  be  worked  out  within  the  institution  or 
among  a  group  of  institutions.  Once  this  initial  planning  phase  is 
completed,  we  nope  to  move  more  rapidly.  For  fiscal  years  068  and 
1969,  the  sums  authorized  by  the  House  bill— $40  million  and  #0  mil- 
lion, respectively,  seem  to  be  reasonable  ceilings  given  the  newness 
of  the  program.  Specific  proposals  have  not  been  prepared  for  sub- 
seCfuent  years.  However,  these  programs  are  based  on  the  premise 
that  long-term,  continuing  support  is  the  only  meaningful  way  to 
build  up  the  capacities  of  our  educational  institutions  for  iintema- 
t  ion  al  studies. 

TITWE  Vl,  NDEA 

T^e  International  Education  Act  also  contains  three  amendments  to 
iitlei  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1&58.  Title  VI 
at  present  authorizes  grants  to  support  university  centers  for  instruc- 
tion in  modern  foreijspi  languages  ''not  readily  available  in  the  United 
States,"  as  well  as  in  "related  studies  necessary  to  understand  the 
regions  in  Avhich  the  languages  are  spokbn.-'  To  date,  the  related 
studies  that  have  been  combined  \yith  language  training  have  included 
'  such  fields  as  the  history,  literatui^e,  government,  and  geography  of  the 
are?is  involved.  ^  * 

The  establishment  t)f  the  NDEA  language  and  area,  centers  was  the 
first  great  raove  of  the  Federal  Governmentito  face  up  to  its  educa- 
tional responsibilities  in  the  fnterrational  area.  It  h?^  Tiade  a  vital 
contribution  to  oup  colleges  and  universities.  Howevei-,  iu^the  nearly 
8  years  of  experience  under  title  VI,  we  have  become  aware  of  several 
limitations  in  the  enabling  legisla.  ion  which  we  afe  now  seeking  to 
remove. 
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First,  we  proposed  to  i*emo\^  the  requirement  which  presently  limits 
instruction  at  NDEA  cenlersjto  those  languages  not  ^'readily  avail- 
able" in  the  United  States.  \By  so  doing,  we  will  enable  the  centers 
to  reflect  more  fully  our  natipnal  needs  m  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion.  For  example,  as  ainen^^d,  it  would  be  possible  to  fund  lan- 

Siage  and  area  programs  in vb^ving  instruction  in  French,  Spanish, 
erman,  and  Italian.  This  wi^\  mean  a  sizable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  capable  of  usii|^  tiie  languages  of  large  portions  of 
Africa  and  South  America.  It'^ill  also  enable  the  NDEA  program, 
for  the  first  time,  to  meet  the  grooving  need  for  trained  West  European 
specialists,  an  area  of  comgetepee  tnat  has  been  seriously  neglected 
on  our  campuses.  )  J 

The  second  proposed  amendment  would  i*emove  the  present  50- 
percent  ceiling  on  Federtdifonding,  providing,  in  some  instances,  for 
greater  support  for  new  op^stren^hened  language  and  area  centers. 
This  will  broaden  the  base  of  the  pro-am  by  making  it  accessible 
to  many  undergraduate  institutions  which  are  now  excluded  because 
of  their  inability  to  underwrite  half  of  the  cost.  The  restrictiveness 
of  the  present  50-50  provision  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  while  we 
now  have  98  NDEA  centers  in  operation,  they  are  located  at  only  61 
institutions — the  ^freatest  concentration  being  in  the  Nation's  largest 
and  wealthiest  universities. 

A  list  of  these  98  centers  has  been  provided  to  the  committee  stalf 
for  your  consideration.  ^ 
A  third  amendment  will  permit  language  and  area  centers  to  be 
supported  by  grants  as  wrell  as  by  contracts.  Because  of  the  detailed 
and  specific  nature  of  Government  contracts  and  the  difficulty  of  alter- 
ing them  to  meet  changed  conditions,  the  administration  of  title  VI 
has  frequently  suffered  from  a  lack  of  flexibility.  The  rigidity  of 
the  contract  system  has  at  times  made  it  difficult  to  adri)t  the  NDEA 
programs  to  the  normal  growth  pattern  of  the  universities.  By  add- 
ihg  grantmaking  authority,  new  methods  of  administration  can  be 
developed  which  will  allow  the  participants  in  the  program  a  greater 
degree  of  independence. 

We  propose,  further,  to  combine  the  planning  and  operation  of  the 
NDEA  lal^age  and  area  programs  with  the  two  new  programs 
created  by  this  act.  This  will  enable  those  who  make  decisions  on 
grants  to  consider  both  the  total  needs  and  the  range'  of  possibilities 
available  to  our  institutions  of  higher  education.  For  this  reason, 
we  are  asking  you  to  approve  a  fourth  amendment  to  the  NDEA 
language  and  area  centers  program.  This  amendment,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  text  of  this  statement,  was  not  requested  when  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  was  considered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  would  vest  authority  for  the  adfministration  of  the  centers 
and  language  fellowship  programs— section  601  of  the  NDEA — with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  rather  than  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  NDEA  foreign  language  re-' 
search  program  would  remain  in  the  Office  of  Education^  closely  re- 
lated to  the  other  research  programs  of  thai  agency. 
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^        TITLE  IV,  ESEA  COORDINATION  ^ 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  engaged  in  all  of  these  higher  educa- 
tioR&l  efforts,  shall  be  striving  under  other  programs  to  provide 
an  international  dimension  nt  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels.  The  President  has  specifically  proposed  that  we  utilize  the 
new  regional  education  laboratories^  autnorized  under  title  ly  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  to  develop  inter- 
national studies  curriculums  for  our  grammar  and  high  schools.  We 
are  now  in  the  process  of  formulating  such  programs  and  will  cor- 
relate  them  with  this  new  legislation. 

H.R.  14643  AND  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  now  about  the  House-passed  Interna- 
tional Education  Act,  H.R.  14643.  We  have  studied  it  carefully  and 
believe  that  it  i?  an  improvement  over  cur  original  proposal.  How- 
ever, we  do  wish  to  suggest  one  amendment. 

Section  8  of  H.R.  14643  calls  for  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
which  "^reviews  t^nd  evaluates  activities  carried  on  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  and  which  reviews  other  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment drawing  upon  or  strengthening  American  i^csources  for  inter- 
national study  and  research  *  *  This  ifeport,  according  to  the 
House's  language,  is  to  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Wdfare.  I  believe  it  would  be  preferable  to  place  the 
reporting  requirement  upon  the  President  by  changing  the  phrase 
"the  Secretary"  in  section  8  to  the  phrase  "the  President. 

This  change  is  desirable  because  there  should  be  no  ambiguity  either 
about  the  responsibilities  of  my  Department  or  about  that  of  other 
departments  m  the  ?>xeeutive  brancn.  The  proposed  Intes^ational 
Education  Act  i^  one  part  of  a  new  and  hjeightened  effort  in^^  interna- 
tional education^  Dpmestically,  my  DepaHment  will  ser\^e  aS  a  focal 

goint.  Wlien  this  effort  moves  overseas,  however,  the  Department  of 
tate  has  primary  authority..  For  this  ^^ason,  I  believe  ambij^ity  ^ 
would  be  remov^  and  the  bill  made  more  consonant  with  existing 
practice  if  the  reporting  requirement  W|lere  placed  on  the  President.  / 
Such  a  change  would  not  affect  the  role  of  my  Department  in  the  ' 
cooi*dination  and  stimulation  of  our  domestic  efforts.  It  would  simply  / 
clarify  that  different  aspects  of  coordination  with  regard  to  interna-  / 
tional  education  belong  in  different  parts  of  the  executive  branch.  / 

cfeNTER  FOR  EDUCATION AlL  COOPERATION 

Although  it  is  not  within  the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  I  would/ 
like  to  comment  on  the  new  unit  we  are  establishing  in  HEW  to  adminf 
ister  the  International  Education  Act,  the  language  and  area  centei;^ 
program  of  the  NDE  A,  and  related  programs.  In  his  February  2  mes- 
sage, the  President  directed  me  to  establikh  a  Center  for  Educational 
Cooperption  (CEC).  He  stated  that  the  functions  of  the  CEC  wou|rI 
be  to  "act  us  a  channel  for  communication  between  our  missions  abro^id 
and  the  U.S.  educational  community,"  to  "mrect  programs  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  an(^  Welfare,''  and  "to  assist 
public  and  private  agencies  conducting  international  education  pro- 
grams." \ 
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I  plan  ti\  locate  flic  CEC  wj/liin  tlie  Omce  of  the  Secretary,  where 
it  will  ^rve  as  the  central  point  with  HEW  for  contacts  with  uni- 
versities, private  organizutions,  and  otiier  jirovern mental  agencies  con- 
cerned witli  furtherinjj:  international  studies  in  this  country,  I 
l)elii><»  'hat  the  Center  cfix\  be  of  criticfif  importance  and  support  to 
the  Am^  •  ''-an  ediicjitiomil  "system.  It  u  11  be  directed  by  an  educa- 
tional lea  t»r  of  slat  ire  and  will  ha>  e  my  closest  personal  attention. 
\ 

In  concluding,  may  i  express  my  conviction  concerning  the  import- 
ance of  this  act.  Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  universities  nave 
served  the  GovenuntMit  us  a  major  resource  in  carrying  on  every  variety 
of  internatiomil  program  around  the  world.  But  we  have  never  made 
an, adequate  effort  to  strengthen  this  resource  upon  which  we  have 
drawn  so  freely.  In  a  sense,  this  legislation  is  the  acknowledgement 
of  a  debt  long  overdue. 

I  do  not  think  the  importance  of  the  International  Education  Act 
can  i)e  overemphasized.  The  first  priority  for  this  generation  is  inter- 
national understanding — to  learn  the  hazards  and  hopes  of  this  world 
we  inhabit  and  to  learn  how  to  cope  with  its  problems.  Our  first  step 
^  must  be  to  strengthen  oar  institutions  of  learning.  Lacking  such 
strength,  we  can  neither  engage  intelligently  in  assistance  to  others 
nor  can  we  develop  the  wisdom  and  judgment  essential  in  fulfilling 
the  almost  terrifying  responsibilities  which  we  as  a  nation  have 
acquired. 

I  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  (Chairman,  my  colleagues  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  try  to  answer 
any  questions  you  or  other  members  of  the  committee  may  have, 
(The  attachment  to  Secretaiy  Gardner's  statement  follows:) 

Amendment  Pboposed  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
TO  Intebnational  Education  Bill  to  Vest  Statutoby  Authority  fob  Lax- 
or  AGE  AND  Abe  A  Centebs  and  Fellowships  Under  Title  Vl  of  NDEA  in 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Amend  section  0  of  H,R.  14643  (as  passed  by  the  House)  or  section  8  of  S, 
2874  by  adding  at  the  end  the''eof  the  foHowlng  new  subsection : 

Vesting' Authority  for  Language  and  Area  Programs  in  Secretary 

(d)  Section  601  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  •'Commissioner"  each  time  such  term 
occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•Secretary'*. 

Senator  Morse.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to.  thank  you  for  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  very  excellent  statement.  1  think  you  know  and 
members  of  my  subcommittee  know  that  I  am  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  objectives  of  the  international  education  program.  I 
think  we  must  have  it  if  we  are  ^?oing  to  carry  out  in  future  gi  "derations 
the  responsibility  that  is  going  to  be  forced  upon  us,  whethet  we  wish 
to  accept  it  or  not.  We  will  try  to  meet  the  great  educational  needs 
of  many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  as  Avell  as 
our  own. 

To  my  colleagues,  I  want  to  say  I  shall  turn  the  questioning  over  to 
you  forthwith,  but  before  you  arrived  this  morning,  I  announced 
that  we  also  shall  submit  to  the" Department  a  list  of  questions  that  I 
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have  asked  the  staff  to  prepare  that  I  think  should  receive  written 
answers  from  the  Department  and  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
This  bill>  I  think,  is  so  important  that  we  need  to  have  th»  carefully 
prepared  answers  to  these  questions  submitted  to  us  by  the  Department 
in  keeping  with  the  seminar  format  in  which  we  conduct  these  hear- 
ings.  However,  I  f*m  sure  that  there  are  additional  questions  whl<!h 

iron  may  want  to  ask  the  Secretary  tais  morning  or  which  you  may 
ater  wish  to  have  aiiswercd  by  the  Department. 

COORDINATION  Of  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  ASPECTS  OF  PROGRAM 

I  only  want  to  make  this  comment  to  you  now.  There  has  been 
some  discussion  within  the  subcommittee,  informally,  as  to  the  admin- 
istrative procedures  that  should  be  followed  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  domestic  and  foreign  aspects  of  an  international  education 
program.  Your  testimony  this  morning  is  concerned  with  a  bill 
which  emphasizes  the  domestic  aspects  of  the  program  rather  than 
the  program  abroad.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  when  we  come  to 
a  program  overseas,  the  State  Department  has  an  immediate  juris- 
dictional interest.  But  for  that  matter,  it  also  has  certain  jurisdic- 
tional  interests  in  any  international  education  program  domestically. 
Likewise,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  Department  has  equally  a  juris- 
dictioniil  interest  in  any  program  abroad  if  we  are  going  to  have  proper 
coordination  and  correlation  between  two  programs.  Some  concern 
has  already  been  expressed  within  the  committee,  on  an  informal 
basis,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  may  be  headed  for  a  dual  administrative 
setup  that  not  only  can  prove  to  be  wasteful  of  money,  but  which  also 
can  result  in  the  creation  of  operational  problems.  A  tliird  part  is  the 
danger  of  generating  misunderstanding  of  the  conceive^!  objectives  of 
administrative  policies  arising  in  separate  headquarters.  No  judg- 
ments have  been  reached  as  yet  of  these  points,  but  we  think  that  the 
problems  I  am  now  raisine:  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  both  by 
your  Department  and  the  Department  of  State. 

I  think  that  there  will  be  some  e:reat  doubts,  both  in  this  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  if  there  is  to  b3  a  clear-cut  demarca- 
tion line  drawn  on  the  domestic  front  by  which  the  foreign  educa- 
tion programs  are  turned  over  to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. It  will  have  to  be  demonstrated  to  us  that  such  a  pro- 
posal can  be  justified.  Our  information  is  that  that  is  the  present 
plan  of  the  administration.  I  think,  if  that  is  the  plan  of  the  present 
administration,  it  is  heading:  for  troubled  legislative  waters.  I  believe 
that  there  should  be  the  closest  of  correlation,  coordination,  and  a 
single  administration  of  the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for 
an  international  education  program.  It  should  be  without  any  air- 
tight partition  \yalls  built  up  bet^v^en  the  domestic  program  and  the 
foreign  program. 

Mv  tentative  opinion  is  that  the  money  will  be  saved  and  efficiency 
can  be  promoted  if  the  administrative  setup  is  ve#;ted  in  your  Depart- 
ment and  not  in  that  of  the  State  Department.  We  shall  have  further 
discussions  about  it.  I  wanted  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  hearing  to 
raise  that  warning  flair  to  you,  because  many  of  us  think  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  an  obligation  to  tell  us  more  than  it  has  yet  told  us 
to  date  ns  to  what  it  intends  to  do  with  regard  to  the  education  pro- 
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gm,ni  abroad.  This  bill  t  jtms  lirrilteci  to  only  the  education  program 
to  be  carried  un  among  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  our  own 
country. 

MODIFICATION  OF  50-50  FORMULA  , 

I  am  also  delighted  to  find  in  vour  statement  a  proposal  to  n?i)dify 
the  ?(>-50  formula  of  title  VI  of  NDEA.  As  your  statement  points 
out,  if  we  do  not  modify  it,  then  the  wealthy  institutions  of  liigher 
learning  are  going  to  continue  to  be  able  to  monopolize  the  program, 
One  of  the  questions  that  I  shall  read  later  deals  with  the  role  of  the 
smaller  colleges  and  the  junior  and  community  college  segment  of 
higher  education.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  pi^pare  for  us,  a  memo- 
randum on  this  point. 

But  as  far  as  the  overall  program,  as  you  have  presented  it  this 
morning — speaking  only  for  myself— I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter. 
I  shall  refrain  at  this  time  from  reading  the  questions  to  wnich  I 
have  referred  until  my  colleagues  finish  asking  such  questions  as  they 
wish  to. 

Bat  to  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  supplement  whatever  the  Secretary  says  this  moni- 
ing,  even  in  answer  to  your  questions,  with  a  detailed  preparation  of 
answers  in  respect  to  those  which  will  be  made  a  part  oi  this  hear- 
ing record.  I  nave  already  announced  that  there  will  only  be  3  days 
of  hearings.  There  is  this  morning  for  the  administration  witnesses; 
there  will  be  a  hearing  Friday  morning  for  outside  witnesses  and  an- 
other hearing  the  early  part  of  next  week.  After  today,  the  witnesses 
.will  be  strictly  limited  to  10  minutes  in  summary  of  any  written 
testimony  they  may  wish  to  submit  to  the  subcommittee.  Time  is  a 
wasting,  as  we  all  know,  in  connection  with  our'education  legislation. 
We  have  had  to  postpone  and  postpone  and  postpone,  and  justifiably 
so,  our  hearings  on  education  legislation  and  our  executive  sessions 
on  education  legislation  because  the  priority  scheduled  which  was 
worked  out  in  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  made 
it  desirable  and  necessary  that  we  dispose  of  certain  other  pieces  of 
legislation  in  other  fields  first. 

CROWDED  AGENDA  OF  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

But  I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  administration  is 
not  fully  awiire  at  all  times  of  the  procedural  problems  that  confront 
the  subcommittee.  It  has  been  urging  this  chairman  to  get  on  with  the 
education  legislation.  My  respectful  reply  has  been  that  you  had 
better  make  up  your  minds  downtown  what  priority  you  want  us  to 
follow  in  considering  this  and  other  le^slation.  When  I  good 
naturedly  pointed  that  out.  there  was  an  jnimediate  understanaing 
and  they  said  just  as  soon  as  you  can.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we 
have  had  to  start  these  hearings,  but  I  am  not  going  to  liave  prolonged 
public  hearings  on  these  matters.  Tli<*y  are  not  necessary.  We  have  a 
voluminous  record  already  from  pust  hearings  and  I  think  we  have 
.reached  the  point  where  a  written  record  will  suffice  and  take  the  place 
of  prolonged  oral  testimony. 

Senator  Javits.   Would  the  Chair  yield  at  that  point? 

Senator  Morsk.  I  am  all  through.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
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Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  very  serious  committee  re- 
sponsibilities elsewhere~juud  I_would  like  the  privilege  not  of  asking 
questions  here^atrthls  time — I  would^ot-wisli  to  intrude  onnny  cor- 
league^:=-4nlt3or 'puLtirig  Int^  of  questions  to 

— .*^enator  Morse.   I  will  be  delighted  to  have  you  do  so. 

Senator  Javits.  I  have  a  list  of  questions  I  would  wish  the  witness 
to  answer  and  I  would  like  unanimous  consent  to  have  them  put  in  the 
record. 

Senator  Morse.  They  will  be  put  in  the  record  at  this  point,  and 
the  written  answers  by  tne  Secretary  will  be  put  in  the  record. 

(The  questions  by  Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Prouty  and  responses 
thereto  follow :) 

Response  of  Seobetaby  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Gardner  to 
Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits 

1.  Q.  In  1963-^  (the  latest  statistics  available)  more  than  18,000  American 
students  studied  abroad,  of  whom  2»368  were  medical  students.  I  have  suggested 
that  the  loan  provisionB  of  the  ffea'ih  Professions  Education  Assistance  Act  and 
the  guaranteed  loan  provisions  (Part  6,  Title  IV)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1905  be  expanded  in  order  that  young  Americans  studying  abroad  would  have 
available  some  of  the  same  education  aids  as  Americans  studying  here — this  Is 
now  being  done,  for  example,  for  veterans  under  the  GX  bill,  but  not  for  these 
others.  What  are  your  views  on  this  proposal? 

1.  A.  We  would  support  including  in  the  International  Education  Act  an 
amendment  to  tne  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-230)  extending  benefits 
of  the  guaranteed  lo  a  program,  authorized  by  the  latter  Acc,  to  students  wishing 
to  study  abroad.  B^nefita  of  the  guaranteed  loan  program  already  extend  to 
students  attending  coMege  outside  the  United  States  but  basically  enrolled  at  a 
university  or  college  lu  this  country  under  an  arrangement  between  the  American 
and  the  foreign  institution.  The  junior  year  abroad  program  of  some  schools 
is  a  typical  example  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
extend  similar  benefits  to  students  choosing  to  take  aU  or  part  of  a  degree  pro- 
gram  at  a  foreign  institution  where  no  technical  arrangements  exist  between  such 
a  school  and  an  American  college  or  university. 

We  would,  however,  oppose  a  similar  extension  of  the  Healffi  Professions 
Education  Assistance  Act  which  currently  provides  loaiis  to  U.S.  students  pursu- 
ing full-time  study  In  accredited  U.S.  schools  of  raedlctne,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
optometry,  podiatry,  or  pharmacy. 

In  this  country,  accrediting  bodies  for  schools  in  the  tibove  categories  draw 
npon  professional  and  academic  leadership  to  assure  a  high  level  of  education 
and  training  standards.  These  standards  are  vigorously  safeguarded  and  ap- 
proved by  the  accrediting  bodies. 

In  most  foreign  countries  equivalent  standards  do  not  exist  and  government, 
in  many  cases,  is  the  accrediting  body. 

If  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Health  Professions  Education  Assistance 
Act  were  adopted  either  HEW  or  private  U.S.  accrediting  agencies  would  have 
to  approve  the  foreign  schools.  Neither  Is  presently  equipped  to  do  so.  Since 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  approve  or  accredit  American  higher  educa- 
tiona)  institutions,  we  would  consider  It  most  inadvisable  to  conf^ider  doing  so 
in  the  case  of  foreign  institutions.  In  addition,  the  process  would  be  difficult, 
costlyt  and  politically  hazardous  since  the  U.S.  would  be  super ln3iM)sing  our 
accreditation  standards  upon  foreign  schools. 

2a.  Q.  Status  of  *»stLbll8hment  of  a  Onter  for  Educati  onal  Cooperation  (CEO . 

2a.  A.  As  Secretary  Gardner  indicated  in  his  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  August  17,  plans  are  underway  to  locate  the  CEC  within  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary.  The  Director  of  the  CEC  will  report  to  the  Secretary  through 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 

During  the  planning  period,  the/e  has  been  close  collaboration  with  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House  In  defining  the  roles  of  HEW  and  the  State 
Department  in  international  education  generally  and,  specifically,  in  carrying  out 
the  various  programs  mentioned  in  the  President's  Message  to  Congress  on 
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Febrjiary  2.  Full  agreement  has  been  reached  and  proposals  are  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  an  appropriate  Executive  Order. 

It  Is  antlclpEt<»i  that  an  Executive  Order  will  assign  specific  responsibilities 
to  the  Secreary  oi  UEW  which  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  CEO  to  carry  out 
the  Presidential  Intent,  as  stated  In  the  February  2nd  Message,  that  the  CEC 
will  serve  as  a  "focal  point  for  leadership  in  International  education,"  "act  as 
channel  for  communication  between  our  missions  abroad  and  the  U.S.  educa- 
tional community;  direct  programs  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare";  and  ^'assist  public  and  private  agencies  conducting 
international  education  programs."  Further,  It  is  proposed  that  an  Executive 
Order  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Inter.iiational 
Education  in  accordance  with  the  President's  Message. 

See  also  Senator  Morse's  question  12(a). 

2b,  Q.  Status  of  appointment  of  a  OlUzens'  Advisory  Council  on  International 
£iducation, 

2b.  A.  Pleaae  see  Question  12(c)  of  Senatbr^Morse. 

jc.  Q.  Status  of  creation  of  a  Corps  of  Education  Officers. 

A.  A  joint  Office  of  Education-State  Department  Taslc  Force  has  prepared 
a  position  descr  ptloD  for  the  Corps  of  Education  Officers  which  has  been  ap- 
^"■^^  ^Ifi^f  following:  AID,  HEW,  State,  DOD,  USIA,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  White  House.  This  same  task  force  set  forth  the  '^criteria  of  selection" 
for  members  of  the  scholarly  and  academic  community  wishing  to  serve  over- 
seas. 

During  the  first  year,  we  e\*pect  to  have  eight  Education  Officers  appointed 
^'^Sl^^^t.'^"'^®  expected  that  30  will  have  been  recruited. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  currently  In  the  process  of  preparing  a  recruiting 
le^er  which  will  have  Information  on  the  expected  duties  of  these  Education 
Officers  and  Is  working  closely  with  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  see  that  the  objectives  of  this  program  are  closely  coordinated. 
•The  Center  for  Kducational  Cooperation  (CEC)  In  HEW  will  provide  continuing 
professional  support  for  the  Education  Officers. 

2d.  Q.  The  legislation  before  us  carries  forward  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
program  advocated  by  the  President  In  his  February  2d  message  on  Interna- 
tional Education.  What  Is  being  done  with  respect  to  the  other  recommenda- 
tions, viz.— (d)  Earmarking  Title  IV  ESEA  funds  for  new  programs  in  inter- 
national studies  for  elementary  and  secondary  s'*hools. 

2d.  A.  The  Bureau  of  Research,  Office  of  Education,  has  set  aside  $1  million 
In  earmarked  funds  for  this  general  purpose  and  is  in  the  process  of  developing 
the  program.  Publicity  will  shortly  be  sent  to  our  colleges  and  universities 
inviting  their  proposals  and  we  also  will  assure  a  wide  dissemination  of  iaforma- 
tlon  through  the  developing  regional  educational  laboratories. 

2e.  Q.  Status  of  establishment  of  an  American  Education  Placement  Service 
to  coordinate  information  and  efforts  of  Americans  wishing  to  serve  abroad  in 
education? 

2e.  A.  This  will  be  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Center  for  Educational 
Cooperation  when  It  Is  esftbllshed  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  We 
are  considering  a  range  of  alternatives,  including  possible  use  of  the  National 
Roster  of  Scientific  and  Specialized  PerFtmnel,  or  an  equivalent  of  it,  or  the 
|H)S9lblllty  of  contracting  the  service  to  an  outside  organization  with  dem- 
onstrated competence  in  matching  teacher  applicant  qualifications  with  job 
requirements.  Because  the  first  Director  of  the  CEC  should  be  free  to  make  the 
necessary  major  policy  decisions  with  respect  to  the  organization  and  operations 
of  the  Placement  Service,  we  are  unable  to  provide  more  detailed  Information 
at  this  time. 

52f.  Q.  Status  of  development  of  new  techniques  for  teaching  basic  education 
.  and  fighting  Illiteracy  through  bas(c  research  of  value  to  developing  nations. 

2f.  A.  The  Office  of  Education  lias  earmarked  $400,000  for  research  related 
to  the  educational  needs  of  countries  in  the  regions  of  the  world  faced  with 
major  problems  of  economic,  social  and  educational  development.  Since  illiteracy 
is  a  critical  problem  In  those  areas,  a  sizeable  portion  of  these  funds  will  be 
dev*>tpd  to  meaningful  research  In  basic  education  to  provide  the  basis  for 
realistic  projrrams  in  the  developing  nations.  In  addition,  we  plan  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  university  proposals  for  graduate  centers  which  will 
concentrate  on  methodology  for  significantly  reducing  Illiteracy. 

2g.  Q.  Status  of  the  creatlon>of  special  programs  for  foreign  students  studying 
intheTJSA? 
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2g.  A.  Following  the  President's  Message  on  February  2nd.\he  DepartDient  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  considered  several  approaches  to  this  q  jest  ion 
but  to  date  no  specific  programs  have  been  initiated.  We  believe  HEW's  role 
should  be,  through  the  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation  (CEC),  to  encourage 
the  eximnslon  of  university-sponsored  seminars  and  summer  conferences  devoted 
to  those  needs  and  concerns  of  foreign  students  which  differ  from  the  needs  of 
our  own  students.  This  would  be  done  In  our  planning  discussions  with  academic 
community  and  with  the  Advisory  Council  on  Internatlon  Education.  The 
Center  will  cooperate  wit  hthe  State  Department  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
'Cnltnral  Affairs  and  with  AID  In  developing  both  new  approaches  and  sug- 
gestions for  strengthening  those  efforts  now  underway. 

We  also  believe  that  the  CEC,  through  its  clearinghouse  function,  couid  provide 
a  useful  service  by  maintaining  an  Inventory  of  present  programs  for  foreign 
students  at  U.S.  colleges  and  universities.  This  might  Include  special  community 
programs,  discussion  groups,  and  extra^rurricular  activities,  in  addition  to 
formal  academic  programs.  However,  -we  would  not  undertake  this  service  func- 
tion if  it  can  be  carried  out  more  effectively  by  a  non-governmental  organization. 

3.  Q.  The  Administration  bill  proposes  to  eliminate  the  50%  matching  provision 
of  Tills  VI  (Language  and  Area  Centers)  of  NDEA  substituting  a  provision 
authorlssing  payment  of  "all  or  part**  of  the  costs  for  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  language  and  area  center. 

3a.  Q.  By  eliminating  the  matching  provision  will  not  tJie  total  amount  of 
funds  to  be  expended  be  reduced? 

3b.  Q.  Does  the  Administration  propose  any  Increase  In  funding  to  meet  rhe 
increased  responsibilities  for  this  enlarged  Federal  share? 

3c.  Q.  The  bill  language  is  somewhat  indeflnite—how  does  the  Department 
intend  to  administer  It? 

3d.  Q.  Will  the  Federal  share  be  consistent  throughout  the  nation  at  a  given 
time?  r..'  ^ 

3e.  Q.  What  will  be  the  determinants  of  the  Federal  share? 

3a.  A.  By  eliminating  the  matching  provision,  the  total  amount  of  funds  may 
need  to  be  Increased.  The  NDEA  is  up  for  renewal  next  year  and  authorizations 
reqnested  for  Section  601(a)  of  the  NT>EA  may  need  IncreaHed  funding  at  that 
time.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  at  thJs  time  is  to  enconrage  revised  plan- 
ning for  FY  1968,  FY  1907  awards  having  already  been  anaomiml. 

3b.  A.  Since  Congress  will  be  reviewing  the  NDEA  next  year,  we  will  request 
increased  funding  if  that  should  appear  necessary  on  the  basis  of  our  contacts 
with  colleges  and  universities  in  the  next  several  months. 

3c.  A.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  administer 
the  amended  Title  VI  of  the  NDEA  and  the  International  EducatlDn  Act  through 
the  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation.  It  is  not  anticipated'  that  fundamental 
changes  will  be  Introduced  In  the  operation  of  the  NDEA  program.  The  major 
change  intended  by  this  amendment  Is  to  broaden  the  number  of  institutions  to 
which  such  programs  are  available;  too  often  in  the  past  only  the  wealthier 
institntions  have  been  able  to  provide  matching:  grants. 

3d.  A.  Because  we  will  be  encouraidng  colleges  and  univerHities  to  continue 
to  contrlbnte  to  the  funding  of  NDEA  proCTams,  ami  to  obtain  financial  assistance 
from  business,  foundations,  or  other  private  sources,  an(\^  because  regional  nee<ls 
for  snch  centers  and  the  matching  abilities  of  various  collets  vary  so  con- 
siderably, we  do  hot  anticipate  that  the  Federal  share  will  be  consistent  at  a 
driven  tinjethroui?hout  the  Nation. 

3e.  A.  Decisions  on  the  Federal  contribution  for  NDEA  centers  would  con- 
tinue to  be  based  >n  ttfe  factors  of  needv  loner-range  objectives  and  plans,  rate 
of  frrowth  of  the  center,  and  such  statistical  data  as  numbers  of  courses,  num!  .r 
of  students,  number  of  faculty  members  and  library  resources  relatecl  to  the 
proCTam.  ^ 

4.  Q.  The  authorizations  for  this  program,  as  su^i^ted  by  the  Administration 
and  as  incorporated  in  the  House  bllK  are  $10  million  for  FT  1967.  $40  million 
for  IT  lOeS  and  $90  million  for  FY  1969.   What  do.you  eatln^.te  the  level  of  . 
costs  win  be  in  sub<aenuei)t  vears? 

4.  ^.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  represent'  the  best  professional 
judsrment  of  the  Department  at  this  time;  they  do  not  imply  Administration 
budcetary  reanestsln  this  RTea. 

The  attached  table  presents  HEWs  estimates  for  two  suuitlonal  years  be.tond 
FY  1969.    We  feel  that  It  would  be  unwise  to  make  any  further  tentative 
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projections  before  ti\e  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation  (CEO>  Is  established 
In  HEW  and  Is  able  to  gain  some  experience  In  administering  at  least  ibe  flrst 
year  of  the  proposed  program. 

International  Education  Act  of  19ft6 
Estimated  new  obligation  authority,  fiscal  years  l^BI-ll 


(In  mUMon3  of  doUars] 


rrograin 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1070 

1071 

5.0 

30.0 

45 

50 

ao 

Orailts  to  strenKthen  undergraduate  programs  in 

20.0 

45 

JOO 

J50 

Administration  

.6 

.0 

1 

1 

1 

Total  

10.6 

40.0 

01 

151 

211 

NoTS.— The  projections  In  this  table  represent  predictions  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
'  Welfare  aiid  do  not  represent  the  administration  position  on  future  program  or  budget  requirements. 
Annual  requirements  wUl  be  dependent  on  program  devclc^ments  and  budget  factors  which  at  this  time 
cannot  be  fully  predicted. 


5.  Q.  The  report  "AID  and  the  Universities**  is  largely  concerned  with  the  role 
of  U.S.  colleges  and  AID.  Do  you  feel  that  the  recommendations  contained  in 
this  report  are  being  carried  forward  satisfactorily?  Do  you^^tlU  hold  tc^  the 
views  set  forth  In  the  report  and  do  you  have  anything  to  add? 

5.  A.  The  report^  as  the  Committee  knows,  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
David  Bell,  former  Administrator  of  AID,  to  assist  him  and  his  colleagues  in 
developing  the  means  to  strengthen  the  partnership  between  AID  and  the  uni* 
vers! ties  in  their  mutual  endeavors  of  providing  assistance  to  the  developing 
nations.  Although  I  fee)  that  AID  and  the  acadeiric  community  are  in  better 
position  to  comment  ou  the  effectiveness  of  the  maqy  steps  which  have  been 
talcen  by  both  parties  to  implement  the  report *s  recommendations,  it  is  my  gen- 
eral  feeling  that  a  number  of  signlflcant  actions  have  >een  taken.  For  example, 
there  appears  today  to  be  much  more  open  and  continuous  communication  be- 
tween the  universities  and  AID  which  is  strengthening  their  mutual  objectives. 
Speclflqally,  AID  has  seen  lit  to  support  more  research  in  the  universities,  there- 
by improving  the  capacity  of  the  academic  community  to  assist  the  developing 
(•oun  Ties  and  to  deepen  a  permanent  concern  for  international  education  in  the 
Institutions. 

I  oelieve  a  major  portion  of  the  recommendations  are  still  valid.  However^ 
since  the  publication  of  the  report  in  1064  and  its  wide  distribution  throughout 
the  country,  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  have  proposed  programs  to 
expand  this  country's  efforts  in  international  education  which  precisely  meet 
the  basic  needs  and  objectives  cited  in  li)04.  Indeed,  these  proposals,  while  ad- 
tlressing  the  fundament/il  recommendation  of  the  report  that  colleges  and  uni- 
versities be  ^rengthened  as  national  resources  for  international  activities,  also 
include  a  major  effort  to  assure  our  citizenry  an  understanding  of  the  complex 
world  in  which  we  live. 

As  the  Committee  knows,  I  have  been  an  active  participant,  along  with  David 
Bell  and  others,  it'  the  Administration's  planning  for  these  new^  efforts  in  inter- 
national  education.  With  long  experience  and  interest  in  this  field.  I  have 
come  to  recognize  the  urgenc:r  of  improving  as  quickly  gs  possible  the  vital  con- 
nection, between  education  and  international  understanding.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  International  Education  Act  now  before  the  Committee  and  all  of  the 
other  proposals  for^interantlonal  education  outlined  in  tbt:  President's  Message 
of  February  2,  1906,  have  my  complete  support. 

6.  Q.  The  1964  Gardner  report  states  that  "the  universities  will  probably 
achieve  their  most  profound  and  lasting  Influence  in  working  with  their  own 
kindsr  of  institutions  abroad."  Do  you  feel  that  the  language  of  the  pending 
bill  offers  .sufficient  opportunities  to  enhance  this  cooperation?  How  does  the 
Departmeni  Intend  to  facilitate  this?  , 

6.  A.  The  International  Education  Act  of  1966  will  contribute  to  the  historic 
tendency  for  competent  acholars  to  share  common  Interests  and  discoveries^ 
repardless  of  the  cultural  circumstances  of  their  work.  An  increasing  conversa- 
tion on  a  worldwide  baslu  i^ong  scholars  of  particular  fiehls  is  already  occurring. 
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As  competent  Amerlcftn  centers  in  International  education  increase,  both  in 
number  and  in  quality,  the  very  nature  of  their  work  will  make  necessary 
an  understanding  of  scholarly  studies  which  will  be  underway  at  universities  ia 
•  other  countries  of  llie  world.  In  addition,  as  more  persons  In  the  U.S.  and  from 
abroad  are  trained  for  work  In  the  International  studies  field,  many  of  these  may 
be  expected  to  serve  as  faculty  members  of  universities  in  foreign  countries. 
The  Act  wlU  advance  the  cooperation  between  teacher  And  student  und  between 
scholar  and  scholar  on  U.S.  campuses.  Therefore,  we  expect  that  lifelong  rela- 
tionships will  develop  on  an  informal  basfts  between  scholars  and  their  Institu- 
tions In  this  country  and  those  in^he  world  community. 

In  a  more  formal  way,  we  expect  that  effective  work  of  U.S.  centers  will  re- 
quire a  variety  of  relationships  with  comparable  centers  in  other  countries. 
Both  the  language  and  the  Irtent,  as  expressed  in  the  hearings  before  the  Task 
Force  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  before  this  SuN^ommlttee,  stress  the  importance  of  cooperation  between 
institutions  of  hlgUer  learning  on  an  international  basis.  B  th  the  Act  and 
the  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation  go  far  In  encouraging  such  relationships. 

Since  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  Center  for  PIducatlonal  Coopera- 
tion concerns  its  role  as  a  point  of  contact  for  Americans  or  representatives  of 
other  countries  who  have  Ideas  rtlated  to  International  education,  we  expect  that 
the  administration  of  the  Act  will  Include  a  strong  an*  continuing  emphasis  upon 
cooperation  between  institutions  of  various  countries  and  those  of  the  U.S. 
Cooperation  will  be  encouraged  among  U.S.  institutions,  by  means  of  the  con- 
sortium and  similar  academic  devices,  and  between  them  and  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  International  community. 

7.  Q.  The  Gardner  report  indicates  that  AID  has  in  the  past  too  closely 
restricted  Its  contracts  with  unlversJ  les,  letting  them  "pile  up  In  the  most 
obvious  institutions." .  If  the  pending  bill  lb  enacted,  how  does  HEW  propose 
itself  to  avoid  a  similar  pitfall  ? 

7.  A.  'One  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  pend  ^ng  bill  la  to  Increase  substantially 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  international  education  In  our  institutions  of 
iilgher  learning.  By  following  the  guidelines  indicated  in  the  answers  to 
Senator  Morse's  questions,  particularly  4(h),  8(b),  we  believe  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. The  Advisory  Council  on  International  Education  will  play  an 
Important  role  In  helping  Os  to  insure  that  we  are.  In  fact,  fulfilling  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill. 

8,  Q.  The  Gardner  report  states  that  **much  would  be  gained  by  a  free 
exchange  of  personnel  between  AIt>  and  the  universities."  Do  fbu  feel  th^it 
this  recommendation  might  be  constructively  applied  with  respect  to  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  international  matters? 

8.  A.  A  free  exchange  between  the  academic  community  and  other  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  international  matters — such  as  the  Departments  of 
StatCr  Labor,  and  Commerce  would  certainly  benefit  all  concerned.  There  is 
already  considerable  movement  between  government  and  the  academic  commu- 
nity—in almost  all  fields.  We  plan— through  the  Center  for  PMucatlonal  Coopera- 
tion— to  Improve  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  universities  and 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  concerned  with  International  education. 
X  natural  derivative  of  this  will  undoubtedly  be  an  increased  exchange  of  per- 
sonnel. Further,  we  anticipate  that  the  programs  created  by  the  lEA  will 
stimulate  more  students  to  choose  International  careers  with  a  variety  of 
employers. . 

^  However,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  Act  as  a  manpower  training 
bill  which  will  turn  out  internationally-trained  government  servants.  The  bill, 
as  was  emphaslr.ed  in  the  first  day  of  the  Senate  hearings.  Is  designed  to 
strengthen  our  colleges  and  universities  and  to  help  them  to  develop  the  person- 
nel and  talent  necessary  to  condnct  ^  meaningful  International  program. 
(Also  see  Question  3  of  Senator  Morse.) 

9.  Q.  Why  did  not  the  Administration  propose  amending  and/or  expanding 
NDEA  for  this  international  education  program  instead  of  the  method  used  in 
the  pending  bill?  » 

9.  A.  ir^'jse  see  onr  response  to  Senator  Prouty*s  qnestlon  3. 
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10.  Q.  Education  and  World  Affairs,  Jn  its  repor*;,  "The  University  Lodks 
Abroad,"  raises  the  question :  :'Can  foreign  students  be  used  while  In  America 
us  educational  resources^  either  in  iuterculturul  studies  or  through  extracurricu- 
lar programs?*'  What  are  your  views  on  this? 

10.  A.  ^I'hls  is  a  question  for  which  there  are  no  cl^r-cut  answers.  We  hope 
that  once  the  Advisory  Cou  icil  on  International  Education  and  the  Center  for 
Educational  Cooperation  an*  established,  they  can  devote  some  of  their  time  to 
u  thorough  study  of  how  b«t  to  utilize  the  rich  resource  represented  by  the 
numerous  foreign  students  studying  in  this  country— in  a  way  that  "will  benefit 
both  the  Aaierieau  and  the  foreign  students  as  individuals  and  the  institutionH 
where  they  are  enrolled.  -  , 

We  would  caution  agalust  diverting  foreign  students  from  '  their  primary 
purposes  In  <^omlng  to  t^-  U.S.  to  obtain  an  American  education  and  to  learn 
about  our  country.  Hov  ever,  we  do  feel  that  It  will  be  possible  for  our  univer- 
.  sltles  and  colleges,  und*r  both  Sedtions  3  and  4  of  the  International  Education 
Act,  CO  develop  new  rppri  aches  tcj  utilise  the  knowledge  of  languages  and  the 
cultures  of  their  rruntries  and  regions  through*  which  foreign  students  can 
enrich  the  programs  in  the  U.S.  Inlstitutions.  /  \ 

11.  Q.  Will  you  please      nish  ^r  the  record  figures  on  foreign  students  in 
colleges  and  universities  and  JU^S.  students  abroad?  * 

/    It.. A.  \\\  1064<^,  there  were  82,045  foreign  students  studying  In  U.Si.  colleges 
and  unlversUJes*  An  estimated  OOiOOO  foreign  students  are  expected  this  yeav. . 

The  number  of  U.S.  students  stiudylng  abroad  in  colleges  and  universities, 
1963-64,  was  18,092,    Figures  are  not  yet  available  for  11)64-65.* 


1  These  figures  are  taken  from  a  publication  of  the  Institute  of  Inteiniatlonal  Bducation 
^mch  takes  an  annual  census  of  foreign  students.    A  copy  Is  attached. 
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FOREWORD 


Inlemattonal  education  ha.s  vital  meaning  for  the 
world  in  which  we  live  today,  and  those  who  believe 
'that  it  is  indispeniiable  to  a  better  world  have  reaM>n 
to  lie  encouraged  by  its  steady  growth.  For  the 
{Seventeenth  consecutive  year  sirKre  HE  began 
collecting  statistics  on  educational  exchange,  the 
number  of  participants  in  educational  exchange 
programs  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  ha<i  grown. 

This  unbroken  trend  underscores  the  increasingly 
important  role  educational  exchange  plays  on  the 
American  academic  scene  as  well  as  in  the  eco- 
nomic  and  social  development  of  many  lands  and  in 
the  ^c^rch  for  international  understanding.  \ 

If  the  full  potential  of  educational  exchange  is  to 
be  realized,  many  problems  attendant  apon  its' 
growth  must  be  solved.  We  hope  that  the  data  con- 
tained in  Open  Doors  1965  will  prove  u.seful  to 
those  seeking  to  improve  the  planning  and  adminis- 
tration of  exchange  programs.  With  this  in  mind, 
^me  of  the  implications  of  thesr  figures  deserve 
attention. 

For  one  thing,  the  number  of  foreign  .students  in 
the  United  Slates,  this  year  numbering  82,000. con* 
tinues  to  increase;  the  forecast  that  they  will  num- 
ber at  least  100.000  by  1970  therefore  seems  entirely 
reasonable.  Clearly,  if  colleges  and  universities  are 
to  cope  with  ti'iis  growing  demand-  upon  their  re- 
sources, they  must  adopt  selection  procedures 
which  will  assure  the  admission  of  those  most  likely 
to  benefit  from  the  educational  exchange  experience. 

At  the  same  time,  one  is  struck  by  the  much  , 
smaller  number  of  Americans  (18,000)  who  study 


,  abroad,  particularly  in  an  era  when  the  need  for 
j  Americans  with  experience  and  insight  into  other 
'  cultures  is  steadily  growing,  Also,  one  notes  that 
'  those  Americans  who  do  study  abroad  are  con- 
centrated in  Europe.  While  this  traditional  pattern 
ts  understandable,  the  needs  of  (he  present  world 
make  it  important  for.  Americans  to  gain  b*^ader 
knowledge  through  studies  in  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

Every  cfTort  has  been  made  to  assure  that  the 
data  in  Open  Doors  1 965  are  as  accurate  and  com- 
plete as  possible.  Needless  to  say,  however.  infor« 
mation-gathcring  on  a  scale  involving  nearly  3.000 
institutions  around  the  world  will  inevitably  in- 
volve some  degree  of  omission.  The  i.-<formation  on 
American  studem^  abroad,  for  example,  is  less 
comprehensive  than  we  would  wish. 

Compiling  these  statistics  is  the  task  of  lIE's 
Exchangee  Records  Division.  The  care  they  take  in 
their  work  is  well  known  to  the  thousands  of  college 
and  university  administrators  whose  co-operation 
makes  Open  Doors /possible.  To  these  university 
representatives  wc  are  grateful,  as  we  are  to  the 
National  Association  for  Foreign  Student  Affairs 
and  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Reg* 
i&trars  and  Admissions  Officers,  which  co-sponsor 
these  surveys  with  HE. 


June  1965 


Kenneth  Holland 
President 
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OPEN  DOORS  1965 


Open  Doors  1965  reportn  the  findings  of  four 
surveys  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  International  - 
Education  on  educational  rxchan^e  between  the 
United  Slates  and  other  nations  of  the  world  during 
the  academic  year  1964-65.  These  surveys,  cover- 
ing foreign  students  and  scholars  >n  the  United 
States  who  plan  to  return  home  upon  completion  oC 
their  assignments,  and  U.S.  students  and  faculty 
and  administrative  staff  members  abruad.  reveal  a 
record  number  of  participants  in  each  category  of 
exchange.  This  year.  IIE  did  not  conduct  a  survey 
of  foreign  interns  and  residents  affiliated  with  U.S. 
hospitals  because  data  on  this  aftpcct  of  inter- 
national education  are  available  from  othdr  sources. 

More  than  91.000  foreign  citizens  were  on 
American  college  and  university  campuses  during 
this  academic  year.  By  far  the  greater  number  — 
more  than  82.000 -were  students;  the  remaining 
9.000  were  scholars  engaged  in  research,  or  teach^ 
ing  at  U.S.  institutions.  This  total,  exceeds  last 
year's  by  7.800- about  nine  per  cent. 

The  over-all  increase  waf  reflected  in  every 
geographic  area.  The  largest  number  of  exchange 
visitors  by  far-  32.400.  or  35  per  cent  — came  from 
the  Far  East.  Latin  Americans  made  up  16  per  cent, 
followed  by  visitors  from  Europe  (15  per  cent),  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  ( 1 3  per  cent).  North  America 
(11  per  cent)  Africa  (eight  per  cent),  and  Oceania 
(two  per  cent).  This  distribution  is  very  similar  to 
last  year's. 

Nearly  22.000  American  citizens  were  abroad: 
just  over  18.000  students  and  nearly  4.000  faculty 
and  administrative  staff  members.  Because  of  the 
difncuity  in  gathering  infor..iation  on  U.S.  students 
enrolled  in  foreign  institutions,  the  figure  for 
students  overseas  is  for  the  1963-64  academic 
year,  while  the  figure  far  faculty  members  i.s  for 
1964-65.  'Hie  total  of  lx>(h  students  and  faculty  is 
seven  per  cent  above  the  figures  reported  in  Open 
Doors  last  year. 


FOREIGN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

More  than  82,000  foreign  students,  a  record 
number,  were  reported  enrolled  in  Amer^an 
academic  institutions  during  1964-65.  an  increase 
of  nearly  10  percent  over  last  year,  but  considerably 
less  than  the  16  per  cent  reported  the  year  before. 
Eac  geographic  area  also  showed  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  its  students  in  the  United  States.  As 
in  the  past,  the  Far  East  sent  the  largest  group - 
29.400  students,  or  36  per  cent  of  all  foreign 
students.  Since  1 954.  the  Far  Ea^.,  has  led  all  other 
geographi<^  areas  in  the  number  of  students  attend^ 
ing  U.S.  colleges  and  universities. 

Following  the  Far  East  this  year  were,  in  order. 
Latin  America,  which  sent  13,600  student^,  or  \7 
percent  of  the  total;  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  with 
11,200  students,  or  14  per  cent;  Europe,  with 
10,1  (X)  students,  or  12  per  cent;  North  \merica, 
with  9,300  students,  or  -1 1  per  cent;  Afi  ica,  with 
6,800  students,  or  eight  per  cent;  and  Oce;.  nia,  with 
1,2(X)  students,  or  about  two  per  cent. 
'  Although  the  total  number  of  foreign  students  in 
the  United  Slates  has  risen  from  34,200  in  1954-55 
to  82,000  this  year,  the  percentages  of  students 
from  each  geographic  area  have  remained  s^^uite 
stable.  During  the  decade,  the  proportion  of  Euro- 
peans, Latin  Americans,  and  North  Aiierica.:s  has 
declined  slightly,  while  the  percentages  of  students 
from  the  Far  East  and  Africa  have  increased.  In 
1954-55,  for  example,  Europeans  made  up  15  per 
cent  of  the  total;  in  \ 964-65,  only  12  per  cent.  Ten 
years  ago.  students  from  the  Far  East  represented 
30  per  cent  of  all  foreign  students,  this  year  36  per 
cent. 

Africa,  with  6,8(X)  students  this  year,  showed  an 
increase  of  12  per  cent,  the  greatest  of  any  geo- 
graphic area;  this  has  been  true  for  5ix  consecutive 
years.  The  rate  of  increase,  however,  was  only  (lalf 
last  year's  rate  of  23  per  cent. 
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Mork  countries  and  territories  than  ever  before  -  " 
./9-sent  students  to  the  United  States.  The 
Seychelles  islands,  which  ^cnt  two  students,  and 
the  Trucia]  States.  which«cnt  one.  were  represented 
by  exchange  students  for  the  first  time 

Two  countries -Colombia  and  Pakisuin -joined 
the  list  of  nations  sending  more  than  1  .(KXTsludcnts. 
Countries  represented  by  more  than  2.000  foreign 
students  included,  a^  in  the  past.  Canada.  India,  ^ 
the  Republic  of  China.  Iran.  Japnn.  Hong  Kong. 
Korea,  and  the  Philippines.  , 

The  slow  but  steady  trend  over  the  j||Ears  toward 
graduate  study  continues.  Undergraduates  this 
year  comprised  46  per  cent  of  all  foreign  students. 
Forty-three  per  cent  were  graduat^fs,  and  U  per 
cent  reported  they  were  special  students  or  did  not 
answer  the  question.  Last  year.  48  per  cent  were 
undergraduates.  42  per  cent  graduates,  and  10  per 
cent  special  students.  Ten  years  ago  ..the  proportions  - 
were  quite  diiTereni:  undergraduates  made  "up  5B- 
per  cent  of  the  total,  graduates  only.  36  per  cent, 
and  special  studehts.SwTsix  per  cent. 

Graduate  students  continue  to  outnumber  under- 
graduates in  three  fields:  the  natural  ^and  physical 


sciences  (where  62  per  cent  were  graduates), 
agriculture  (60  per  cent  graduates),  and  the  social 
sciences  (52  per  cent  graduates).  In  engineering, 
the  humanities,  business  administration,  the  medical 
sciences,  and  education,  undergraduates  pre* 
dominated.  The  number  of  special  students  was 
especi^ly  greaf^tn  the  humanities,  where  there 
were  nearly  22  per  cent. 

Students  from  the  Far  East  were  more  likely  than 
others  to  be  working  at  the  graduate  level:  there 
were  17.100  graduates,  almost  twice  as  many  as 
the  9.800  undergraduates.  Europe  wa>  the  only 
Other  area  to  send  more  graduate  than  uivler* 

^(raduate  studenti^.  though  the  proportion  wasjftich 
c)os.. -4.300  graduates  to  3.700  undergraduates. 
This  pattern  has  held  for  the  past  several  years. 

Men  students  «vere  for  more  likely  to  come  to 
the  United  States  than  women;  77  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  students  in  1964-65  were  men,  and  only  23 
per  cent  were  women.  This  ratio  has  changed  not  at 

.  all  since  1954-55.  However,  within  this  pattern 
some  variations  may  be  seen.  Students  from  African 
nations  and  from  the  Near  and  Middle  East  are 

.  especially  likely  to  be  men:  88  per  cent  of  Africans  - 
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and  89  per  cent  6f  Near  and  Mtddk  Eastern  students 
are  male.  Seventy-three  per  cent  of  students  from 
Europe  and  from  Latin  America,  74  per  cent  of 
students  from  the  Far 'East,  and  80  per  crfnt  of 
students  from  North  America  are  male. 

Only  the  Philippines,  among  the  nations  sending 
significant  numbers  of  students  to  the  United  States.  ' 
was  represented  by  more  women  than  men:  1,355 
womeO  to  I.I  18  men.  For  the  Philippines,  this  is 
not  unusual:  last  year,  women  students  outnum- 
bered men  by  1.203  to  t.074.  and  this  has  been 
true  for  several  years. 

LENGTH  OF  STAY 

How  long  do  foreign  students  stay  in  the  United 
States?  Of  the  82,000  foreign  students  here  this 
year.  25.400  (30  per  cent)  said  this  was  their  tirst 


• 

year  of  study.  This  in  an  increase  of  less  than  1 .700 
over  last  year  and  far  less  than  the  37,300  who 
arrived,  1962-63.  Another  lar;^  group -nearly 
24,000 -said  they  had  been  in  the  United  States 
for  three  years  or  more.  Students  here  for  two 
years  numbered  15,200.  and  17,400  students  did 
not  answer  the  question. 

This  is  the  second  consecutive  year  when  the 
number  of  incoming  students  has  comprised  less 
than!one  third  of  the  total  foreign -student  popula- 
tion. This  presents  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  two 
previous  years,  when  the  ratio  of  incoming  students 
stood  at  a  record  of  about  56  per  cent.  It  is  also 
considerably  under  the  average  for  the  period 
1 954-60,  when  the  proportion  of  incoming  students 
was  about  40  per  cent. 

This  year  and  last.  J  8  per  cent  of  fo  .  ign  students 
reported  that  they  were  in  their  second  year  of 
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FIELDS  Of  STUDY  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS- 1964-1965 


study,  and  30  per  cent  were  here  for  three  years 
or  inore. 

Although  the  number  of  students  who  do  not 
answer  the  question  on  when  they  began  their 
studies  has  always  been  high  (ranging  from  10  per 
cent  in  1954-55  to  22  per  cent  this  year),  tht* 
statistics  we  have  seem  to  indicate  that  the  growth 
in  totaJ  numbers  of  students  here  during  the  past 
two  years  is  more  and  more  due  to  the  fact  that 
students  are  prolonging  their  stays. 

FiaOS  OF  STUDY 

Over  the  years.  i*!Ue  change  can  be  seen  in  foreign 
students*  prefefe  ices  for  fields  of  study.  Engineer- 
ing and  the  humanities,  chosen  this  year  by  22  and 
20  per  cent  of  all  foreign  students,  were  selecied  by 
exactly  the  same  percentages  last  year.  and.  indeed, 
by  about  the  sa^e  percentages  over  tne  last  10 
years.  " 

The  third  most  popular  field,  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences,  has  slowly  been  attracting  more 


foreign  students.  In  1954-55.  12  per  cent  were  in 
this  field;  in  1960-61.  16  per  cent;  this  year.  18 
per  cent.  The  social  sciences  (15  per  cent),  busi- 
ness administration  (nine  per  cent),  the  medical 
sciences  (six  per  ccuO.  education  (five  per  cent), 
and  agriculture  (foup percent)  were  the  other  m^or 
fields  of  study  in  which  foreign  students  were 
engaged.  This  order  of  preference  has  been  the 
same  Tor  the  past  several  years. 

There  has  been  little  variation  in  recent  years  in 
the  fields  studied  by  students  from  different  geo- 
graphic areas.  Far  ^stemers  have  concentrated 
in  engineering  (25  per  cent  this  year)  and  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences  (24  per  cent  this  year). 
Seventeen  per  cent  of  Far  Eastern  students  were 
in  the  humanities  and  14  per  cent  in  the  social 
sciences. 

Engineering  continues  the  most  popular  course 
of  study  with  students  from  the  Near  and  Middle 
East:  36  percent  (the  largest  percentage  of  ^udents 
firom  any  one  area  in  any  single  field)  were  studying 
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it  this  year.  Half  as  many  ( 18  per  cent)  chose  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  whUe  the  hum^ities 
and  the  social  sciences  each  attracted  nine  per  cent. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  Latin  American  stu- 
dents preferred  the  humanities  to  engineerinp  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins;  22  per  cent  to  21  oer 
cent.  The  social  sciences  (selected  by  C5  per  cent ), 
the  natural  and  physical  sciences  ( 14  per  cent),  and 
business  administration  (seven  per  cent)  were  also 
popular  with  Latin  A'nericans.  This  pattern  of 
interest  has  remained  constant  for  several  years. 

The  pattern  for  European  students  has  also 
remained  essentially  unchanged.  They  continue 
their  traditional  adherence  to  the  humanities  with 
31  per  cent,  the  highest  proportion  t/er,  in  this 
field.  In  other  fields  of  study,  Europeans  were 
fairly  evenly  distributed:  \7  per  cent  in  engineer- 
ing, 16  per  cent  in  the  social  sciences,  and  15  per 
cent  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences. 

North  American  students,  primarily  Canadians, 
also  favored  the  humanities:  21  per  cent  selected 
this  field  during  1964-65.  Other  fields  studied  by 
significant  numbers  were  the  social  sciences  (16 
per  cent),  natural  and  physical  sciences  (13  per 
cent),  engineering  (12  per  cent),  edu^r.ttion  ( 1 1  per 
cent),  and  business  administration  (10  per  cent). 

The  social  sciences,  which  have  always  attracted 
the  largest  number  of  African  students,  were 
selected  by  25  per  cent  this  year.  Seventeen  per 
cent  were  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  14 
per  cent  in  engineering,  nine  per  cent  in  agriculture, 
and  nine  per  cent  in  business  administration.  A  far 
smaller  proportion^-  six  per  cent  —  studied  the  medi- 
cal sciences  than  in  years  past:  10  years  ago  the 
percentage  was  15. 


WHERE  THEY  STUDIED 

In  1963-64,  more  U.S.  colleges,  universities, and 
other  institution!  of  higher  education  than  ever 
before  —  1 ,859  -  reported  foreign  students  in  attend- 
ance. While  there  are  few  U.S.  institutions  at  which 
foreign  students  are  not  enrolled,  nevertheless  they 
tend  to  cluster  at  a  small  number  of  major  uni- 
versities, particularly  in  California  and  New  York. 

Ca)if>  la  had  16  per  cent  of  all  foreign  students 
in  the  ited  States- 13,1 13-and  neariy  7,(X)0 
were  concentrated  in  five  institutions:  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  Stanford,  California  State  Polytechnic 
College,  and  San  Francisco  State  College.  Of  (he 
11,100  foreign  students  in  New  York  State  (once 
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again  second  to  CaJifomia  in  numbers  of  foreign 
students),  nearly  7,000  were  enrolled  in  four  uni- 
versities: New  York  University,  Columbia,  Cor- 
neii.  and  Syracuse. 

Indeed,  47  per  cent  (38,155)  of  the  students  were 
concentrated  in  only  42  colleges  and  universities, 
each  of  which  reported  having  400  or  more  foreign 
students  in  attendance. 

Of  these  institutions,  the  University  of  California 
for  the  e^th  consecutive  year  had  the  largest 
number  of  foreign  students  (4.393).  and  Howard 
University,  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  had  the^ 
highest  proportion  of  foreign  students  in  relation  to 
its  entire  student  body  -  16  pet  cent. 


SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT 

Almost  32.000,  or  about  40  per  cent,  of  all 
foreign  students  in  the  country  last  year  were  self- 
supporting;  five  years  ago  only  30  per  cent  re- 
quired no  financial  assistance.  More  than  half  the 
students  received  full  or  partial  support  from  a 
variety  of  sources:  American  academic  institutions, 
private  organizations,  the  U. S. Government,  or 
foreign.  govemmentSi  Not  infrequently,  students 
received  support  from  more  than  one  source:  a 
tuition  scholarship  from  a  university,  for  example, 
and  a  living  allowance  from  a  private  organization. 

U.S.  academic  institutions  provided  support  to 
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more  foreign  students- 23  per  cent  of  the  total 
th«n  the  U.S.  and  foreign  governments  combined. 
Tfje  former  assisted  some  (0  per  cent  of  all  students, 
while  foreign  governments  sponsored  six  per  cent 
of  their  students,  foundations  and  other  private 
agencies  aided  14  per  cent.  These  pioportions  have 
remained  about  the  same  for  several  years. 

North  American  students*  who  with  few  excep- 
tions are  Canadians,  required  less  support  than  any 
other  group:  55  per  cent  were  self> supporting,  ar 
appreciable  increase  over  the  43  per  cent  in  this 
category  five  years  ago.  Other  geographic  regions 
^with  high  percentages  of  self  •supporting  students 
included  the  Near  atid  Middle  East  (45  per  cent), 
Latin  America  (43  per  cent),  and  the  Far  East  (4 1 
per  cent).  Only  13  per  7ent  of  the  Africans  were 
self-supporting:  the  overwhelming  m^rity  re- 
ceived assistance.  The  U.  S.  Government  aided  28 
per  cent,  their  own  governments  18  per  cent. 
American  institutions  of  higher  education  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  22  per  cent,  and  founda- 
tions and  other  private  agencies  also  aided  22  per 
cent.  Higher  percentages  of  African  students  than 
others  received  aid  from  foundations,  from  the  U.  S. 
Govetnment.  and  from  their  own  governments. 

The  relatively  small  perce.;tage  of  Europeans 
who  were  self-supporting  is  wof^  noting.  Only  28 
per  cent  of  them  were  in  this  category,  compared 
to  33  percent  10  years  ago.  European  students  were 
even  . more  likely  than  others  to  win  a  college  or 
university  grant;  28  per  cent  did  so  last  year.  Unless 
they  receive  aid.  are  Europeans  more  likely  to 
-attend  universities  in  their  own  countries? 


The  Institute  customarily  tr.cludcs  in  its 
census  those  who  coTie  to  the  United  States 
expressly  for  education  or  trainiit^  Und  state 
their  intention  of  returning  home  upon  its  com- 
pletion. This  year  HE  also  asked  for  informa- 
tion on  students  from  abroad  who  stated  that 
they  intended  to  remain  in  the  U  S-  These 
students -6,674  this  year -do  not  meet  llE's 
definition  of  a  foreign  student  and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  our  statistics.  Nevertheless,  in  a  great 
many,  if  not  the  mAlority,  of  cases,  the  aca- 
demic, social,  and  other  problems  they  present 
make  them  indistinguishable  from  other  foreign 
stuCents  and  require  the  interest  and  attention 
of  foreign-student  advisers  and  other  college 
£;nd  university  staff  members  concerned  with 
students  from  abroad. 
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FOREIGN  FACULTY  MEMBERS 
AND  SCHOLARS 


NcarJy  9,0()0  foreign  schoJar?..  rcscaivhcrs. 
professors,  and  other  senior  academic  personnel 
were  a(  American  educational  institutions  this 
year,  an  increase  of  seven  per  cent  over  last  year. 
They  came  from  108  countries,  one  more  than  last 
year. 

The  number  of  foreign  academic  personnel  visit- 
ing the  United  States,  it  seems,  is  increasing  rapidly. 
Ten  years  ago.  for  example,  only  635  foreign  faculty 
members  were  here;  five  years  Utcr-,  there  were 
3.636.  nearly  five  times  as  muiy;  and  this  year  there 
Were  more  than  double  the  number  here  in  !960-6 1 . 
By  contrast,  the  nutnber  of  foreign  students  i.us 
-  risen  about  two  and  one-haJf  times— from  f 4.200  in 
1954-55  to  82.000  this  year. 

As  usual,  the  largest  group  of  foreign  academic 
personnel  (40  per  cent)  was  European,  and  the 
second  largest  (34  per  cent)  came  from  the  Far 
East.  The  percenlagf  of  Europeans,  however, 
shows  a  decline  from  53  per  cent  tO  years  ago. 
while  Far  Eastern  scholars  have  increased  from  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  10  years  ago  to  the  current  34 
per  cent.  The  proportions  of  groups  from  other 
areas  :  ave  changed  only  slightly  in  the  past  10 
years.  In  1964-65.  Latin  American  scholars  made 
up  eight  per  cent  of  the  total;  those  from  the  Near 
and  Middle  East,  seven  per  cent;  from  North 
Ameri(^a.  four  per  cent;  from  Oceania,  three  per 
cent;  and  from  Africa,  two  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  foreign  scholars  in  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences  (40  per  cent),  although  somo^ 
what  lower  than  last  year,  is  still  appreciably  higher 
lhan  the  31  per  cent  10  years  ago.  The  representa- 
tion" of  schdars  in  the  medical  sciences,  whicft ' 
reached  a  high  five  years  ago  of  25  per  cent,  declined 
this  year  to  only  16  per  cent.  A  similar  decline  of 
interest  over  the  past  decade  — from  23  per  cent  to 
16  per  cent  — is  apparent  in  the  humanities.  Nine 
per  cent  of*fioreign  scholars  were  teaching  or  work- 
ing in  the  saciaj  sciences  this  year,  and  eight  per 
cent  in  engineering^^ 

The  opportunity  for  American  students  to  work 
with  /oreign  scholars  is  steadily  growing,  not  only 
because  there  are  more  foreign  i^holai".  at  our 
institutions  but  also  because  they  are  affiliated  with 
more  institutions  than  ever 'before,  fn  the  past 
academic  year  tiiey  were  at  614  institutions,  more 
than  double  the  1960-61  figure  of  304«  and  four 


umes  the  1954-55  figure  of  155. 
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U.S.  SniDEHTS  *  ROAD 

As  Has  bfen  stated,  because  of  thf  difficulty  of 
compiling  statistics  on  American  students  abroad, 
these  figures  are  for  the  academic  year  1963-64. 
They  should  be  considered  representative  of  trends 
rather  than  accurate  totals.  UnquesUonaHy  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  U.S.  students  abroad  were  not 
reported  to  llE.  The  number  of  U.S.  "^tudenijf  over- 
seas increased  by  five  per  cent  over  1962-63. 

Just  over  half  the  18,092  Americans  abroad 
studied  the  humanities.  The  rest  were  scattered 
among  the  following  disciplines:  2,782iin  the  social 
sciences  (15  per  cent),  2,368  in  the  medical  sciences 
(13  per  cent),  and  1,532  (nearly  nine  p^r  cent)  in 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  Courses  in  edur 
cation,  business  administration,  engineering,  and 
agriculture  were  each  the  choice  o^  less  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  U.S.  students  ab^o^d. 

The  five  favorite  countries  for  American  students 
were,  as  always,  France  (which  regained  first  place, 
held  by  Mexico  last  year,  with  2,742  Americans), 
Canada  (2,496),  Mexico  (1,927),  the  United  King- 
dG<9  (1,756),  and  (/i^ederai  Repubitc  of  Germany  ^ 
(1,693).  Europe,  as  usual,  drew  the  largest  group 
(60  per  cent)  of  students.  North  America  14  per 
cent.  Latin  America  i  2  per  cent,  and  the  Far  East 
nine  per  cent  Token  numbers  were  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East.  Africa,  and  Oceania:  This  proportion 
has  held  tiile  for  the  last  several  years. 
^As  with  foreign  students,  U.S.  students  tend  to 
cluster  at  o^andful  of  institutions.  The  46  foreign 
educational*  institutions  reporting  more  than  100 
U.S.  students  in  Attendance  accounted  for  13,233.  / 
or  73  per  cent,  of  all  Americans  recorded  as  study- 
ing ab/oad.  .  ~ 

U.S.  FACULTY  MEMBEMS  ABROAD  « 

During  the  academic  ycai<l  964-65,  3,793  U.S. 
facultv      ribers  were  Abroad  on  educati>->nal 
.i.'*""  '      this  was  a  13  per  cent  increase  ever 
:     .«.ar    ive  years  ago,  only  2,218  faculty  mei.i- 
^ers  wr  ;  abroad.  i 

As  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  five  years. 
A  -ncric^n  faculty  nembers  were  most  likely  to  go 
to  Europe:  tialf  oflhem  did  this  year.  Over  the  past  " 
fii  e  years,  the  percentage  of  U.S.  faculty  members 
i*i  Europe  has  varied  between  54  per  cent  and  49 
per  cent. 

Sixteen  per  cent  were  in  the.  Far  East.  II  per  , 
cent  in  Latin  America,  and  eight  per  cent  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East.  There  has  been  only  slight 
change  in  these  figures  over  the  past  five  years,  with 
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the  exception  of  Africa.  Five  y^ra  ago,  onlyNive 
per  cent  of  American  faculty  mekbcrs  abroad  were 
there;  the  figure  has  how  risen  to  10  per  cent. 

As  for  their  fields  of  interest,  29  percent  were  in 
the  humanities,  23  per  cent  in  the  social  sciences. 
21  per  cent  in  the  r  tural  and  physical  sciences, 
eight  per  cent  in  eduu  jon,  six  per  cent  in  engineer- 
ing,  five  per  cent  in  the  medical  ^sciences«  five  per 
cent  in  agriculture,  and  two  pe^  cent  in  business 
administration.  i 


With  the  exception  of  a  modest  increase  of  two 
per  cent  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  there 
has  been  litUe  change  in  this  pattern  over  the  past 
five  years. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  SURVEYS 

The  data  given  in  this  report  were  gathered  fro.x 
four  sepaiale  5ijrv^&.  undertaken J}y. the  Instliute 
of  International  Education. 
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For  the  census  of  foreign  students  in  the  United 
States?  questionnaires  were  mailed  in  August  1964 
(o  2,556  colieges  and  universities.  The,  questioiv 
naire  asked  the  name  and  home  address  of  the 
student,  year  or  birth,  co^bttry  of  citizenship,  type 
of  Vk^,  name  of  college  pi  universit/ attended,  date 
of  beginning  coUege/slu/iy  in  the  United  Sutes, 
major  field  of  study,  ajcadfemic  status,  and  source  of 
support.  \  I 

1he  number  of  insti^ons  res[«onding  was  2,293 
(almost  90  per  ceni).  6f  these,  a  record  number  of 
1,839  (81  per  cent)  rWrted  foreign  students  and 
434  (almost  1 9  per  cent,  the  lowest  yet)  reported 
none.  The  names  of  ^e  institutions  surveyed  were 
obtained  from  Part  111  (Higher  Education)  of  the 
Education  Directory,  1963^,  of  the  U.S. Office 
of  Educatk>n;  Lovejoy*s  College  C tilde,  Seventh 
Edition;  Directory  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Schools 
in  the  US.:  reports  of  accrediting  agencies:  and 
past  surveys  of  the  Institute  of  lntenu.tional 
Education. .  / 

The  survey  of  American  students  abroad  during 
the  academic  year  1 963-64  was  conducted  through 
a  questionnaire  sent  to  1 ,720  foreign  institutions  of 
higher  learning  around  the  world  Of  these  institu- 


tions, 1 ,085  (^3  per  cent)  replied  but  only  409 
reported  Amei^an  students.  The  list  of  foreign . 
institutions  polled  was  compiled  from  the  Common- 
wealth Universities  .  Yearbook,  edited  by  J.  F. 
Foster,  Association  of  Univers'ties  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  1 964;  the  International  Handbook 
of  Universities,  edited  by  H.'M.  R.  Keycs. .  the 
International  Association  of  Universities,  1962; 
and  the  Handbook  on  internaiional  Study:  For 
U.S.  Nationals,  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion, 1965. 

HE  surveyed  2,127  U.S.  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  collecting  data  on  U.S.  faculty  mem- 
bers abroad.  It  received  positive  replies  from  58C 
and  negative  replies  from  1,324,  for  a  total  response  ■ 
of  1 ,904  (90  per  cent).  The  list  of  institutions  polled 
was  compiled  from  Part  UI  (Higher  Education)  of 
the  Education  Directory  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Office^ 
of  Education. 

For  the  surv^  of  foreign  faculty  members  and 
scholars  in  the  United  Slates.  HE  polled  the  same 
2,127  institutions  polled  in  the  survey  of  U.S. 
faculty  members  abroad.  It  received  ^14  po.*itive 
replies  and  1,320  negative  replies,  foif  a  total  re- 
sponse of  1,934  (91  percent)! 
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19 
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14 
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2 
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I 
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1 
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11 
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1 

130 

11 

4 

7 

4 

10 

4 

34 

.2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

~ 

l3 

Cambodia  . 

209 

36 

7 

8 

1 

12 

10 

' — 

9 

32 

4 

70 

7 

1 

— 

82 

Caytoo 

96 

8 

1 

»  6 

4 

— 

3 

1 

8 

1 

4 

3 

4 

1 

13 

China,  Republic  or  ^ 

4,620 

126 

236 

118 

194 

329 

386 

7J 

.  393, 

47 

i;i7I 

35 

116 

111 

44 

52 

246 

603 

China,  Uupecifiadt 

2.160 

46 

118 

47 

81 

122 

217 

10 

154 

63 

637 

24 

66 

88 

63 

15 

66 

321 

Hoof  Konf 

3,279 

14 

236 

63 

88 

154 

315 

4 

126 

64 

760 

66 

143 

74 

1)6 

43 

41 

503 

India 

6313 

32Z 

342 

Z2& 

641 

463 

602 

306 

670 

96 

2380 

46 

67 

116 

59 

111 

66 

466 

iDdonaaia 

766 

63 

60 

4d 

20 

17 

23 

9 

42 

16 

127 

10 

18 

34 

10 

7 

13 

93 

Japan 

3,386 

39 

630 

129 

61 

54 

102 

26 

74 

33 

339 

60 

426 

467 

113 

146 

34 

1,236 

KOTM 

2,604 

ft4 

204 

108 

94 

36 

108 

-!!  ■ 

31 

363 

20 

177 

140 

54 

676 

36 

I 

1 

14 

— 

2 

1 

— 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Macao 

20 
536 

~~" 

\ 
43 

— 

Q 

1 

12 

30 

1 

1 

19 

1 
4 

3 
71 

4 

36 

21 

1 

13 

.  22 

1 

4 

110 

Nepal 

B< 

B 

■*  14 

8 

8 

4 

1 

1 

i 

16 

1 

4 

— 

6 

PhilippinM 

^.  2,473 

99 

382 

236 

37 

11 

62 

11 

36 

11 

168 

7 

104 

102 

61 

82 

63 

399 

Ryukjru  I»l>nd< 

148 

2 

30 

16 

— 

9 

3 

12 

2 

3 

24 

2 

1 

33 

Sikkixo 

— 

— 

"T" 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Thatland 

1,630 

82 

281 

131 

21 

~83 

66 

18 

.  ^9 

21 

USA 

33 

39 

54 

34 

13 

16 

188 

Tibet 

6 

1 

1 

r 

2 

Vietnam 

399 

8 

27 

37 

14 

To 

1 

18 

8 

76 

9 

37 

8 

5 

4 

63 

13^7 

•49 

4M 

744 

28S 

616 

319 

2334 

340 

341  1.701 

541 

340 

3,384 

Carlbbaan 

4.sca 

71 

SM 

191 

143 

143 

X21 

47 

178 

41 

'773 

88 

123 

618 

168 

111 

41 

1,049 

'  Bahama  blanda 

112 

1 

16 

9 

2 

3 

2 

7 

1 

6 

18 

6 

8 

35 

Barbadoe 

'  106 

2 

12 

5 

3 

~6 

9 

1 

9 

3 

8 

2 

33 

Britiah  West  Indiea 

36 

1 

3 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

6 

Cuba) 

1^ 

18 

167 

60 

40 

104 

42 

Be 

28 

406 

60 

26 

282 

83 

10 

21 

481 

Dominican  Republic 

214 

6 

27 

.  5 

2 

17 

3 

1 

8 

1 

32 

6. 

3 

43 

7 

4 

7 

71 

GuadakMpe 

3 

1 

1 

HaiU 

190 

1 

13 

7 

4 

14 

11 

1 

3 

3 

36 

6 

4 

32 

4 

10 

~2 

60 

Jamaica 

1,183 

26 

99 

■>  82 

6 

36 

66 

2 

40 

2 

142 

7 

63 

74 

36 

46 

7 

226 

Leewmti  Ulanda 

76 

2 

12 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3 

5 

13 

Martin  iqua 

9 

1 

I 

J 

NetiMriands  Antilie* 

77 

6 

23 

1 

5 

6 

2 

36 

3 

4 

3 

10 

TrinUad 

S94 

6 

36 

17 

11 

26 

30 

18 

i 

87 

4 

20 

64 

20 

17 

2 

117 

Wlndwanl  bland« 

91 

8 

2 

8 

1 

2 

3 

2 

8 

1 

3 

3 

2 

9 

Cantral  America 

1368 

107 

36« 

63 

67 

96 

63 

68 

29 

383 

40 

34 

136 

90 

36 

363 

Britiih  Koodtirai 

S8 

3 

5 

3 

1 

4 

1 

6 

8 

4 

18 
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5 
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INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


TABU  UCONTWUno    '  ' 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS:  FIELDS  OF  MAJOR  INTEREST 


Home 

COUNTRY 


TOTAL 


INOINCMirM 


Hooduras 


Bolivia 

Dritkh  Oukna 
ChU«  > 


Ecuuior 

Burioam 
Uni(u«7 
VaiMtiMU 

Sontli 


rOCAR  *  MIDDLS  KA8T 


Aikfaa&bUa 
Bumia 
CTpnu 
Inn 

. 

>  bTMl 

Jonlan 

Konit 


Qatar 
Saudi  ArabU 

ftrrta  \  » 
'mdai  SUtaa 

N09TH  AMEHiCA 


Caoada 

OCEANIA 
Aoatnlia 

rranchC 
NawZMlaod 
PadAc  UUnds 

WmUtb  Sainoa 

8TATSLES8 


au 

220 
228 

255 
640 


•.174 

M2 
289 
691 
378 
463 
1.196 
S90 
63 
706 
16 
85 
1A73 


11.117, 


169 
6 

,  146 
S.719 
919 
1.539 
664 
214 
700 

i.oei 

4 

552 
434 
1 

1.070 
12 


85 
9.253 


1J66 

678 


13  10 
3  9 
IV  12 
• 

12^16 
16 


41.    U  S6 


.66 


117    196  >  176  148. 


25*  H 
19 


.   9  3 

10  7 

13  4  57 

10  2  42 

6  4  64 

19  10  114 

4f     17  ^ 

333     111  1.411 

16       6  81 

77 
112 
32 
'05 

87  —  22  278 
29       6  103 
9 
179 


6  — 
9  6 

12  7 

2  3 

7  6 
4  16 


6  6  56 
1  _  4-40 
0  2  62 

7  3  41 
4  1  S3 

8  3  114 


86    141   881  Ml 


77  ^1  3 
117     48  1,4 


U  3f 


S  .    22     Sr  21 


146 
37 
81 
26 
44 

233 
82 


13  6 

1  2 

44  8 

8  1 

7  6 

16'  10 

7  4 


61 
339 
122 

IB 
170* 


2  1 
56  125 


—  11 
31  444 


2  6  8 
36     34  117 


646  1,138  887 

!        1  1 

.   1      11  7 


4)8  4.117 
4 


118   »4   486   181     64     78  1.490 


1  — 
—  3 


'187  413  434 

67  106 

43  41 

14  67 

23  26 

12  113 

46  93 


123 
BO 
3Q 
64 
54 


35  342 
—  66 

36  105 
1  54 
.1  19 
4  70 
9  73 


3  34 

KC  1,637 

20  312 

41  S6« 

16  304 
12  106 
28  906 

17  293 


6     10  3 

134    144  128 

18     36  30 

73     88  33 

11     19  18 

18  7 


18 

16 


53 


133  74 

2  — 


8  234 
29  <33 


^  64 
1  13 


30 
8 


35     39     70  21 


31 
616 
94 
255 
64 
34 
73 


158 


13 
1.018 


111  846  Ml 

—  1  4 

112  244  261 

6  SI  11 

4  19  13 

—  2  3 

1  7  1 

—  4  1 

—  —  3 


61  .178 

—  3 
63  376 


13      14  ^ 


—  e 

117  1.061 

16  104 

9  65 

—  8 


11^  >  49 


464  566  633  808   188  1.436 

3.3  3  '3       1  la 

463  663  531  604v  188  2.422 

49  68  36  81     31  S77. 


4  13  ,  6  — 
3  6—1 

5  2    —  — 


166 
10 
6 
43. 
23 
18 
-  8 
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mntcAt  AND 

NATURAi/tCIINCn 


SOCIAL  SCMNCII 


^  2 

11 

6 

34 

6 

'  2 

9 

1 

3 

2 

7 

8 

3 

2 

20 

18 

,  3 

2 

I 

4 

•I 

31 

12 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

17 

11 

4 

a 

4. 

22 

10 

"1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

26 

5 

3 

4 

2 

3 

14 

7 

4 

2 

3 

16 

13 

•  1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

21 

IS 

t 

1 

7 

2 

1 

12 

2 

10 

a 

3 

"1 

20 

34 

"1 

"2 

2 

2 

54 

13 

1 

5 

11 

ti' 

1 

7 

34 

59 

37 

17 

a 

13 

3 

.  71 

30 

6 

~8 

1 

5 

4 

11 

2 

6 

15 

3 

91 

36 

12 

7 

!• 

4 

.7 

11 

03 

38 

13 

38 

17 

168 

48 

6 

,  6 

13 

7 

16 

90 

3 

31 

10 

161 

33 

18 

n 

13ft 

«1 

ft 

47 

310 

180 

m 

130 

10ft 

713 

4CfJ 

30 

31 

31 

38 

47 

86 

7ft 

ft 

183 

30 

9Sft 

80 

130 

6 

14 

3 

4 

2 

29 

14 

17 

11 

23 

IB 

83 

64 

5 

4 

8 

3 

5 

7 

5 

la. 

4 

124 

2 

30 

.1 

3 

S 

3 

4 

10 

If 

3 

10 

3 

a 

33 

21 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

lO' 

2 

46 

4 

4 

6 

8 

7 

1 

1 

3 

28 

20 

12 

10 

36 

28 

106 

51 

3 

6 

6 

10 

25 

% 

18 

3 

153 

7 

5 

S 

2 

ft 

12 

66 

34 

28 

6 

6 

3 

97 

32 

8 

i5 

3 

22 

2 

87 

4 

6 

e 

10 

2 

1 

22 

22 

24 

.7 

7 

11 

71 

38 

5 

4 

2 

5 

6 

4 

10 

5 

80 

5 

e 

5 

34 

16 

4 

.  10 

71 

31 

33 

11 

14 

8 

97 

59 

4 

3 

4 

7 

7 

9 

10 

21 

125 

16 

41 

4 

e 

•  3 

4 

2 

19 

9 

6 

•  7 

4 

26 

16 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

7 

43 

6 

4 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

« 

ft 

I 

I 

a 

3 

14 

3 

fl 

27 

2 

~12 

6 

S4 

30 

12 

16 

17 
1 

6 

81 
3 

44 

■■  4 

~2 

5 

3 

11 

12 

1 

19 

109 

9 

8 

I 

1 

I 

3 

2 

a 

2 

2 

9 

5 

2 

2 

8 

.4 
16 

3 

9 

34 

? 

9 

8- 

62 

24 

21 

18 

96 

I 

69 

i 

5 

*3 

7 

~18 

To 

16 

4 

134 

13 

15 

M 

1« 

30 

78 

141 

/" 

ft4» 

481 

338 

371 

306 

1,787 

631 

61 

86 

63 

184 

176  107 

38 

136 

41 

1^ 

46 

04 

—    1  — • 


73 
6 
12 
II 
2 
15 
31 


3 
71 

5 
13 
14 

0 
11 

3 


21  23$i 


2  9 
114  169 
47  49 


32 
570 
.  186 

114 


10    —     3     3  — 


14 

117 


104 
229V 


»4f  2 

/71  16 

/  47  7 

\26  •  7 


2  22  .9 
2     8  2 


14    10     6  11 


5  —  11 

63  50  7  3 

19  4  5  1 

22  70  14  12 
32  6 

8  — 

23  16  2 
27  17  22  6 


2     1  31 

"1  ~  32 
S3  13  352 
1^  4  .  101 
7  272 
•118 
90 


27 
4 

—  1 


3Jy  10 

38  \  3  —  5 

63  "5  9 


18  2  31  — 
9  1  


9  3 

3  — 


125 


27     24     7  2 


14     4  162 

}-■  " 

187   77  1,4M 

11  13 

166  76  1.481 

0 

18  31  903 

6     7  lis 

1     1  9 

  2 

1     6  26 

6     6  34 

—     2  10 

1  —  6 
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1  5  3 
106   144  i£8 


U  —  11 
58    135  648 


336    314  333 

8  2  — 
330   2J2  232 


bn  195  1^ 

—     2  10 

263    193  1,230 


396    371  116  33   68     ftS    340   40  04 

3       1     3  —     1       1  2  

92    238  40  94 


56 

25 


21 


2    —    —       1  — 


17 

■  15 
—  0 


333 

106 
■9 
3 
71 
Z  14 


292  370  113   23  67 

49  S3  10     1  18 

36  -18  2     1  J2 

2  .2  
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TABU  IM  ■ 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS^  ACADEMIC  STATUS  BY  FIELDS  OF  MAJOR  INTEREST 


NOME 
COUNTRY 


TOTAL 


AMICUITUII 


iUSlNltS 
AOMMISTIATION 


I  I 


83,040 


t,7«9  414  3.999 


10.038  7.161  890  18,084 


An(oia- 

BuutoUnd 

b«chu*n«Und 

Burundi 

Chad 

Coftfo  (B.  .xuvillt) 
CuOfD  (LeopoMvide} 
Dahomey 
Ethiopia 
GabDo 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Guinea 
IranrCoaat 
Kr^jra 
Ubaria 
Ubya 


Malawi 
Mali 

Mauri  tiua 
Morocco 


Nit«r 
Ni««riB 

Foriui<ucae  Guinea 

Rhodaaia 

Rwanda 

Sierra  L«onc 

Sotaalia 

South  Africa 

Southwcat  Africa 

Sudan 

Swaziland 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Tuniaia 

Utanda 

United  Arab  Republic 
Upper  VdU 
Zambia 
Aftka* 


Ift 
9i 
8 
266 

a 

13 
282 
99 
17 
774 
316 


223 
1.279 


83 
9 

10.106 


Auatiia  162 

Belgium  231 

Bolxana  11 

CsBcboalovakia  21 

Oenmark  174 

Estonia  6 

PUiland  185 

Frurjce  833 
Germany.  Federal  Republic  of  1.504 

Graece  1.543 
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29 

10 

29 

8 

47 

5 

13 

12 

30 

42 

64 

6 

112 

Bntitfh  Guiana 

378 

10 

1 

2 

13 

20 

1 

21 

11 

2 

2 

15 

28 

2 

2 

32 

Chile 

46:^ 

4 

17 

1. 

'22 

31 

14 

5 

50 

4 

19 

4 

27 

40 

49 

6 

95 

Colombia 

1.196 

62 

34 

11 

107 

65 

19 

12 

96 

13 

7 

6 

26 

207 

61 

to 

278 

Ecuador 

390 

10 

13 

2 

25 

20 

3 

2 

25 

8 

6 

1 

15 

65 

15 

3 

103 

62 

1 

I 

2 

3 

1 

4 

3 

I 

H 

7 

1 

1 

'  9 

^w 

24 

31 

56 

65 

1 

6 

80 

•  16 

4 

1 

21 

132 

a!6 

n 

t7» 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

I 

Uruguay 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

7 

2 

3 

H 

2 

1 

Tl 

Venctuela 

1.173 

33 

28 

6 

67 

79 

19 

11 

109 

1 

6 

2 

9 

345 

63 

16 

444 

South  Amenca* 

2 

( . 

UKAR  AND  MiDDLR  EACT 

1U17 

144 

373 

16 

433 

487 

229 

62 

778 

193 

233 

3f 

461 

•06 

171 

4.117 

Aden 

9 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

4 

24 

Tl 

23 

~4 

Bahrain  " 

5 

1 

Cyprus 

146 

1 

8 

1 

10 

6 

2 

8 

3 

6 

9 

15 

7 

2 

24 

Iran 

3.7191 

68 

43 

3 

114 

167 

22 

14 

203 

33 

26 

3 

C2 

1.354 

216 

67 

1.637 

|7K| 

919< 

5 

58 

63 

35 

34 

9 

78 

16 

21 

1 

38 

214 

87 

11 

312 

Israel 

1,&39 

17 

29 

1 

47 

61 

45 

12 

loe 

94 

37 

13 

144 

214 

155 

19 

388 

Jordan 

654 

3 

15 

2 

20 

42 

6 

3 

51 

8 

15 

I 

24 

177 

22 

5 

204 

Kuwait 

214 

1 

1 

10 

1 

I 

12 

99 

2 

4 

106 

Lebanon 

70O 

2 

9 

1 

12 

37 

15 

3 

55 

9 

11 

2 

I2 

254 

43 

11 

306 

FakiatJU) 

1.061 

9 

76 

< 

89 

16 

23 

5 

46 

2 

fl7 

8 

67 

142 

139 

11 

292 

Qatar 

4 

1 

Saudi  Arabia 

662 

18 

1 

2 

21 

70 

U 

4 

85 

3 

3 

6 

124 

8 

14 

146 

Syria 

434 

3 

9 

12 

18 

22 

1 

41 

4 

2 

6 

196 

28 

2 

234 

Trucia)  SuUa 

1 

Turkey 

1.070 

6 

12 

.1 

19 

29 

46 

4 

79 

22 

28 

8 

56 

220 

190 

22 

433 

Y^en 

12 

4 

NORTH  AMERICA 

9J38 

144 

137 

12 

290 

736 

304 

36 

066 

733 

346 

60 

1.039 

628 

389 

63 

1.060 

Bermuda 

86 

1 

1 

12 

I 

13 

12 

1 

13 

6 

2 

8 

Canada 

9.2M 

143 

137 

12 

292 

714 

204 

35 

953 

721 

245 

50 

1,016 

622 

369 

60 

1J061 

OCEANIA 

S 

56 

4 

U 

79 

30 

12 

121 

79 

34 

8 

til 

47 

54 

3 

104 

Australia 

678 

2 

46 

2 

50 

16 

23 

4 

43 

18 

23 

6 

47 

23 

39 

3 

66 

Fg» 

64 

2 

2 

4 

.1 

5 

5 

1 

6 

6 

8 

French  Oceania 

24 

7 

7 

2 

2 

New  Zealand 

228 

9 

2 

11 

5 

6 

1 

12 

9 

9 

5? 

5 

14 

19 

Paci&c  Ularnia 

145 

J 

1 

21 

7 

28 

1^» 

2 

7 

7 

Tonga 

90 

16 

16 

22 

22 

1 

3 

Weatam  Samoa 

■  38 

10 

10 

4 

~1 

5 

2 

2 

STATELESS 

206 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

3 

1 

4 

SO 

16 

4 

49 

*  CowntfT  na*  tfCittA 
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HUMANmiS 

MiOl 
• 

1 

CM  SCHMCIS 

1  1  1 

nmiCAi  AND 

NAtUtAL  SCIDKIS 

JH  j  3 

SOCtAi  saiNcis 

AU  OTNH 

1  

NO 

6 

56 

6 

6 

12 

16 

15 

3 

34 

22 

12 

3 

37 

8  — 

1 

9 

1 

21 

S 

14 

40 

7 

3 

2 

12 

16 

4 

20 

21 

8 

2 

•31 

10  — 

'i 

12 

2 

3$ 

9 

.7 

52 

11 

5 

I 

17 

9 

9 

4 

22 

13 

11 

2 

20 

4  — 

) 

5 

3 

?a 
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^2 

10 

1 

j  J 

■ 

I? 

i? 

1? 

1 

5 

11 

17 

it 

20 

&i 

12 

i 

ii 

f  I 

j2 

|]J 

4C 

Sfl 

71 

'■  ^ 

«i 

33 

12 

281 

40 

7a 

394 

29 

16 

• 

46 

55 

100 

3 

158 

97 

49 

7 

16S 

20  — 

0 

32 

IB 

U6 

3M 

676 

1^ 

Iftl 

143 

09 

300 

903 

U3 

67 

713 

432 

433 

80 

935 

51  2 

7 

00 

60 

44 

106 

209 

& 

19 

5 

29 

22 

52 

9 

83 

42 

70 

12 

124 

■  2  — 

2 

30 

3S 

8 

20 

63 

9 

3 

4 

16 

24 

10 

I 

35 

26 

14 

6 

46 

4  — 

— 

4 

4 

61 

81 

00 

182 

7 

1 1 

8 

26 

18 

71 

17 

106 

40 

96 

14 

152 

7 

37 

8 

2 

47 

34 

10 

4 

56 

84 

11 

2 

97 

71 

14 

2 

87 

4  — 

4 

8 

32 

28 

23 

81 

6 

7 

9 

22 

16 

ai 

4 

71 

21 

54 

6 

BO 

3  I 

1 

6 

9  '  . 

101  - 

35 

203 

339 

19 

40 

12 

71 

37 

51 

9 

97 

56 

63 

8 

125 

13  ' — 

18 

41 

IS 

63 

1} 

6 

2 

19 

13 

10 

3 

26 

28 

9 

6 

43 

7  — 

8 

4 

7 

5 

3 

15 

2 

2 

1 

s 

6 

4 

8 

2 

14 

;i 

72 

12 
I 

66 

170 

38 

9 

7 

54 

43 

2 

32 

8 

81 

60 
1 

40 

9 

109 

8  — 

9 

g 

11 

3 

4 

33 

1 

^2 

I 

~1 

3 
9 

9 

9 
4 

3 

4 

16 
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— 

3 

99 

04 

90 

2vi 

62 

42 

52 

I 

1 

1 

— . 

1 

~  — 1 


— 

— 

15 

ttm 

301 

301 

1.430 

301 

ao3 

45 

..'19 

770 

919 

92 

1.787 

030 

812 

9S 

1.943 

20  0 

II 

49 

64 

I 

3 



10 

— 
2 

1 

IS 

3 

-~ 

2 

— 
2 

— 
7 

1 
2 

1 

13 
3 

—  . 
3 

2 
18 
3 

>  H 

— 
20 

— 

a 

1 

31 

—   

—  _ 



1 

1 

— 
12 



4 

— 
5 

— 
21 

— 
2 

— 

— 
6 

— 
20 

10 

— 
2 

32 

1 

— 

I 
32 

—  _ 

— 

— 
-.  3 

368 

54 

93 

SIS 

140 

67 

15 

222 

370 

179 

21 

S70 

209 

113 

'352 

42 

40 

12  ■ 

94 

14 

22 

2 

38 

41 

140 

S 

186 

36 

65 

^  1 

101 

3  2 

6 

3 

142 

54 

59 

HA 

28 

21 

4 

51 

92 

149 

6 

247 

87 

172 

13 

272 

- 

27 

42 

IS 

7 

64 

38 

10 

2 

50 

61 

49 

4 

114 

69 

44 

5 

116 

9 

17 

3 

14 

34 

a 

2 

1 

11 

29 

2 

31 

16 

3 

I 

20 

42 

19 

11 

72 

26 

.  14 

6 

46 

46 

56 

2 

104 

37 

36 

3 

76 

fi 

32 

40 

6  . 

60 

16 

45 

7 

68 

16 

203 

10 

229 

20 

168 

14 

202 

2  

""3 

5 

6 

Is 

1 

2 

I 

1 

6 

I 

50 

~»5 

18 

1 

83 

1 

65 

34 

12 

I 

Ml 

4 

3 

11 

3 

33 

7 

to 

2 

19 

14 

26 

40 

tl 

45 

M 

1 

79 

45 

34 

158 

1& 

6 

3 

24 

33 

73 

>9 

125 

82 

B9 

11 

162 

3  3 

3 

9 

8 

2 

2 

4 

1 

5 

1^ 

033 

340 

3.435 

386 

236 

38 

659 

433 

780 

21 

1^ 

770 

064 

40 

1.494 

40  9 

5 

54 

90 

12 

13 

6 

4 

1 

U 

10 

10 

12 

1 

13 

2-  — 

1 

3 

1^4 

632 

246 

2>422 

379 

232 

37 

648 

423 

786 

21 

1.230 

758 

664 

39 

1.481 

44  3 

4 

51 

144 

M 

38 

277 

69 

21 

41 

132 

03 

157 

3 

223 

94 

99 

9 

302 

7  4 

1 

It 

9 

66 

71 

31 

168 

28 

M 

33 

76 

.  11 

93 

2 

106 

30 

60 

.  S 

115 

1  1 

1 

3 

,  S 

10 

10 

13 

13 

9 

9 

8 

1 

■  9 

2 

S 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

~2  ^ 

2 

1 

17 

21 

S 

43 

7 

6 

"9 

22 

S 

62 

1 

71 

7 

"17 

2 

26 

3 

3 

1 

20 

3 

23 

15 

IS 

13 

I 

14 

32 

2 

34 

2  — 

2 

18 
8 

18 
9 

2 
3 

2 
3 

17 
3 

17 
3 

9 
6 

1 

10 
8 

2  — 

2 

,43 

IS 

t« 

74 

4 

3 

1 

8 

14 

8 

1 

23 

9 

14 

4 

37 

1  — 

1 

8 

33 

68-855  0-66-8 
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TAHi  IV  FOREIGN  SCHOLARS,  U.S.  FACULTY  MEMBERS  AND  ApMINIST^TIVE  STAFF: 


kal 

NaMn 

loAd 
M 

iatW 

TOTM 

•VycatiOfl 

H 

S«iafi 

im 

ftam 

la 

u 

?a 

U 

•lam 

U  1 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U-»- 

U». 

uT 

U.l 

U.l 

U.». 

U.S. 

U.l. 

U.l. 

U.f. 

*■ 

TOTAL 

3,7n* 

143 

165 

71 

65 

17*  338 

•89  239 

1,986  M03 

1,418 

190 

4.176 

763 

610 

903 

AFRICA 

367 

4 

M 

• 

II 

13 

** 

44 

45 

15 

71 

43 

45 

104 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

■  CarotrooQ 

1 

2 

1 

Congo  (Lsopoldvil]*) 

4 

6 

— 

— " 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

— 



-1 

— 

2 
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2 

34 

— 

1 

I 
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— 
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— 

4 
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1 

11 

9 

g 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 
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CutnM 

1 

1 

Kenya 

4 

19 

— 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

8 

4 

14 

— 

1 

I 

3 

10 

I 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

MMugMcar 

7 

Malawi 

1 

7 

* 

— 

__ 

1 

2 

— 

2 

— 

1 

K*  . 

2 

Mauntitu 

1 

1 

Monxto 

3 

3 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Nifsria 

23 

136 

— 

.  14 

7 

2 

43 

2 

7 

17 

4 

~6 

7 

II 

6 

30 

RhodMla 

3 

2 

SL  Hal«na 

1 

1 

— 

2 

2 

Slarratcont 

1 

B 



1 

1 

3 

1 

— 

— 



1 

2 

Somalia 

SouthAfrin 

Stidati 

Taiuania 

61 

7 

— 

— 

1 

— 

24 

■  4 

11 

2 

1  *. 
1 

9 
9 



1 

— 
— 

1 

-  - 

t 

— 

— 

— - 
— 

'  1 

1 
1 

— 
1 

6 
6 

Tofo 

1 

1 

— 

TUniaia 

3 

4 



1 

— 

— 

1 



— •■ 

1 

Uganda 

2 

20 



4 

9 

1  ^ 

— 

— 

1 

I 

5 

.United  Arab  Raptibtic 

94 

39 

2 

4 

6 

— 

2 

1 

14' 

9 

6 

_ 

24 

3 

31 

7 

8 

6 

Zambia 

\ 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Africa' 

3 

2« 

1 

— 

4 

1 

3 

2 

3 

— 

12 

ANTARCTICA 

~' 

EUROPE 

\JLtn ' 

t  »7A 

61 

34 

23 

68 

230 

96 

638 

763 

art 

1,76! 

399 

■ 

378 

398 

•  AuBtria 

63 

41 

• 

* 

I 

3 

I 

20 

1 

5 

7 

Bctgiuro 
Bulgaria 
CMchoatovakia 

90 

22 

• 

1 

1 

6 

3 

17 

'  4 

15 

2 

9 

11 

7 

2 
41 

2 
3 

1 

— 
3 

— 

— 
3 

— 
— 

7 

26 

1 

1 

1 

Denmark 

45 

32 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

7 

6 

!« 

4 

4 

Finland 

32 

10 

— 

1 

L 

1 

2 

— 

7 

7 

5 

13 

3 

4 

6 

Franca 

354 

229 

2 

— 

2 

1 

1 

2 

20 

15 

200 

L15 

18 

9 

92 

44 

17 

42 

Gannany,  F«d.  Kcfiub.  of 

600 

205 

9 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3' 

9 

ISO 

97 

52 

4 

305 

41 

39 

46 

Greeoe 

75 

36 

4 

1. 

2 

I 

7 

2 

12 

19 

17 

2 

26 

2 

({ 

10 

Hungaiy 

44 

— 



6 

6 

4 

— 

31 

— 

6 

Iceland 

10 

^2 

— 

— 

— 

3 

2 

1 

4 

-~ 

1 

— 

62 

6 

1 

13 

8 

22 

2 

« 

luly 

23  IS 

178 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

9 

40 

103 

29 

~6 

136 

22 

16 

Zi 

Llhua 

2 

Luxanbourg 

3 

1 

NHhcrianda 

129 

44 

4 

3 

3 

— 

2 

22 

16 

1 

64 

17 

13 

10 

Norway 

66 

12 

— 

— 

1 

7 

3 

11 

3 

6 

1 

30 

1 

9 

3 

Poland 

123 

9 

5 

11 

13 

6 

18 

— 

69 

1 

6 

2 

Portugal 

16 

2 

4 

1 

1 

3 

— 

6 

1 

— 

Rumania 

9 

3 

1 



— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

1 

— 

6 

— 

— 

S^in 
Swoden 

99 

94 

1 

— * 

— — 

1 

3 

6 

1 

58 

63 

8 

16 

12 

a 

14 

108 

40 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

5 

17 

6 

25 

45 

18 

9 

6 

Switxar^and 

164 

78 

3 

I 

4 

1 

9 

1 

20 

16 

34 

7 

97 

31 

9 

15 

United  Kingdxn 

1.166 

454 

16 

6 

6 

4 

14 

17 

81 

34 

169 

139 

119 

31 

636 

118 

96 

104 

Vatican  City  Suta 

1 

92 

6 

1 

4 

I 

14 

3 

17 

38 

16 

2 

Europ*' 

336 

.  8 

8 

28 

12 

133 

~9 

"58 

80 

U.S.S.R. 

20 

21 

3 

1 

1 

7 

6 

1 

8 

4 

3 

6 

PAR  EA'rr 

XMt 

563 

57 

3» 

10 

43 

73 

381 

54 

230 

9i 

525 

33 

1^ 

106 

307 

161 

Burma 
Cambodia 

7 

I 
1 

1 

2 

5 

Cayion 

Ti 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3 

—  -ChtAa,  RapubliaoT  

143 

29 

6 

1 

6 

I 

2 

la 

5 

18 

6 

10 

3 

4t 

6 

19 

a 

*China  (Unapecificd), 

313 

3 

2 

7 

•  I 

53 

51 

1 

38 

121 

1 

36 

1 

Hoog  Kong 

25 

8 

"1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

13 

2 

1 

3 

India 

1.002 

190 

~19 

T* 

~16 

3 

11 

27 

91 

27 

56 

24 

96 

696 

24 

103 

64 

indonnia 

%3 

44 

4 

2 

11 

9 

1 

1 

10 

3 

9 

14 

1 

3 

Ja|MJ) 

1,106 

83 

24 

I 

1 

2 

6 

11 

81 

1 

46 

21 

236 

4 

641 

22 

67 

21 

TtiM  Kholan  far*  'China' m  Xbmt  omintit  of  clU«MMtup  but  ta  many  cutm.     nakimuof  oUwr  oountriM. 
•rwUaafiMiBr  mlerM  of  U'l  farctgn  KhoUrs  w«ri  aot  tpwilUd. 

•ricU*  of  m^yw  iniarwt  of  |9  U.8.  (aoilry  fMmiMn  and  adniaiMnitivc  lUff  aMmb*n  mbnmi  wwn  Oct  apmfiMt 
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HOME  COUNTRY  OR  COUNTRY  OF  ASSIGNMENT,  FIELDS  OF  MAJOR  INTEREST 


TOTAl 

irvMeM 

iMfi- 

H 

S«i*me« 

SmM 

COUNTRY 

Te 

US. 

U.S. 

U 

U.S. 

US 

Te 

U.S. 

US. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Te 

US. 

U  S 

u  s. 

US. 

Te 

U.S 

US. 

Te 

1e 

US. 

u. 

Korm 

179 

I 

1 

1 

12 

lU 

1 

27 

— 

84 

54 

4 

M«Uy»la 

23 

25 

\ 

2 

— 

10 
1 

1 

1 

10 

4 







3 

2 



1 



I 

_ 

4 

1 

PhilipptnM 

180 

45 

4 

~3 

1 

1 

7 

3 

~3 

3 

25 

9 

70 

3 

32 

9 

17 

14 

Tibat 

4 

2 

— 

3 

.  ~I 

— ■ 

2 

1 

— " 

2 

42 
1 

44 

3 

2 

■  7 

2 

7 

* 

10 

10 

' 

VmUumi 
Far  EaM* 

IB 

IS 

I 

— 

6 

_ 

2 

3 

i 

SO 

2 

1 

— 

B 

— 

11. 

6 

IB 

LATIN  AMERICA 

•79 

«47 

f 

45 

• 

13 

** 

41 

31 

183 

88 

187 

35 

109 

77 

47 

134 

CaHbbMJi.  Toul 

IM 

»' 

3 

I 



If 

5 

§ 



3 

30 



41 

7 

IS 

4 

2 

2 

— 

1 

Bntuh  Vittt  Indwa 

2 

1 

1 

I 

4 

1 

Cuba* 

120 

1 

B 

4 

60 

23 

29 

Zi 

8 

Dominiraji  (UfiuUic 

< 

3 
1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

— 

2 

— 

1 
4 

— 

3 

HttherUad*  AnUllm 

1 

]  1 

1 

2 

— 

2 

— 

* 

1 

1 

1 

_1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

7 

CraOwl  Amriraf  Total 

» 

33 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 



_ 

_ 

7 

3 

7 

11 

3 

5 

BriUth  Hundursi 

1 

Co*U  Rica 

17 

4 

2 

1 

.0 

2 

El  SaiVAdor 

^4 

3 

* 

CuaumwU 

7 

11 

B 

I 

2 

3 

*~2 

Ntcanciu 

I 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Pananu 

2 

73 

M 



3 



3 

§ 

• 

3 

13 

13 

19 

4 

38 

10 

7 

If 

South  AmrrlcA,  Totel 

417  . 

334 

4 

38 

'  3 

31 

38 

38 

111 

IS 

115 

49 

34 

109 

Aravntiha 
BoTivi* 

/1 16 

25 

— 

.  1 

1 

2 

— 

7 

1 

18 

7 

38 

1 

45 

3 

5 

9 

Brazil 

05 

90 

1 

6 

4 

1 

6 

1 
9 

2 

20 

1 
9 

16 

4 

1 

.  28 

10 

1 
9 

1 

27 

Brttiah  Guiana 

6 

Chile 

38 

26 

1 

2 





3 

3 

16 

6 

7 

g 

2 

9 

Colombia 

41 

59 

3 

B 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

24 

2 

7 

13 

2 

19 

Gcuador 

B 

27 

— 

7 

1 

'  4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

Pranch  Guiana 

~3 

1 

1 

Peru'**"' 
Sunnam 

33 

3 
41 

_. 
2 

1 

1 

— 
4 



— 

~_ . 



2 

■  

'4 

^  ■ 



10 

1 
2 

2 
7 



8 



L  1 

18 

Vmgumy 

4 

14 



6 





2 



2 

1 

2 

3 

1 



i 

Venewala 

76 

12 

— 

1 

1 

72 

1 

7 

1 

1 

11 

2 

11 

1 

3 

South  America* 

31 

4 

— 

4 

1 

6 

3 

2 

11 

NEAR  AND  MIDDLE  EAST 

B7S 

276' 

10 

14 

3 

13 

13 

33 

81 

30 

40 

74 

133 

IS 

382 

48 

80 

83 

A/gbanialaii 

7 

It 

1 

-  1 

— 

— 

2 

2 

1 

B 

— 

2 

— 

1 

3 

— 

I 

Iran 

96 

4 

3 

— 

— 

1 

2 

1 

7 

40 

1 

39 

28 

1 

11 

— 

17 

14 

1 



■  4 

~2 

3 

6 

4 

11 

B 

B 

laraal 
JonUn 
Lebanon 

216 
11 

56 
12 

4 

2 

1 

1 

6 

26 

1 

9 

19 
9 

19 

2 

137 

10 

16 

14 

32 

12 

— 

1 

I 

1 



1 
1 

.  1 
2 

3 

1 
13 

14 

3 
1 

1 
3 

^kiMan 

72 

93 

g 

\ 

6 

16 

2 

3 

11 

9 

ft 

•  9 

40 

12 

B 

25  . 

^udi  Arabia 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

11 

8 

~2 

B 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Turkey 

101 

63 

i 

3 

1 

~3 

17 

3 

23 

34 

25 

11 

14 

9 

NORTH  AMERICA 

447 

44 

5 

3 

5 

1 

13 

1 

39 

1 

77 

11 

lis 

I 

183 

19 

30 

7  • 

-Scrmuda 

1 

Canada 

446 

44 

5 

2 

■B 

1 

IB 

1 

29 

2 

77 

11 

113 

I 

162 

19 

36 

7 

OCEANIA 

331 

69 

9 

5 

3 

2 

10 

5 

23 

B 

33 

9 

41 

6 

183 

39 

38 

'  8 

AuBtralia 

26B 

41 

8 

2 

2 

"2 

.  6 

2 

22 

B 

19 

6 

35 

4 

138 

14 

34 

6 

French  Oc«ania 

1 

1 

N«w  Guinea 

3 

1 

2 

NrwZcaUnd 

1* 

16 

I 

2 

4 

4 

1 

~6 

45 

12 

4 

pKific  Islancix 
Oceanta' 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 

4 
4 

1 

~3 

1 

1 

'  1 

12* 

IBl* 

2 

\ 

3 

18 

2 

4 

3 

43 

4 

9 

1 

37 

38 

{TTATELESS 

9 

2 

1 

B 

1 

TlMM  forvifn  icholar*  »p«i:i6«d  tonlinentat  on«in  but  not  hum*  niunuy:  U.S.  (acuity  memben  vwited  more  than  ana  eninWy  ia  Uua  fugraphk  araa. 
•Many  of  thne  peraMw  ar«  m  tha  VS  bmuaa  of  the  niMinc  polilicat  tituatkm  in  Cuba  A 
*TbM»  (enirn  tOtoUn  aartfiwl  neiDiar  hona  cpuntry  nor  euntiMnla)  ar^in 
*Theae  U.8.  (aniliy  memWa  »iaitad  mare  than  am  mcrapHic  area 
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TAKi  V   U.$.  STUDENTS  ABROAD:  FIELDS  OF  MAJOR  INTEREST 


-* 

j 
1 

HUMANintS 

HOST 

{ 
2 

i 

j 

k 
i 

2 
K 

J. 
* 
J' 

"I 

1 

1 

TOTAI 

i 

J 

? 

i 

1 

TOTAL 

19,093 

110 

316 

337 

280 

718  4373 

832 

APRJCA 

IW 

'  3 

M 

a 

1 

-1  - 

33 



 8 

-  14 
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Conco  (Leopoldvilit) 

,  1 

CthkipU 

11 

1 

1 

1 

18 
2 

2 

2 

1 

36 

1 

2 

2 

6 

2 

7 

— 

— ' 

— 

6 

— 

— 

6 

10 

10 

10 

SoutJ)  Africa,  Republic 
SwUn 

of  32 

3 

2 

10 

— 

— 

10 

1 

34 

34 

Unitwl  Arab  RvpublK 

41 

17 

— 

6 

33 

EUROPfi 

I  I.IC4 

t 

23 

aa 

'M 

35 

624  3^ 

616 

l.Wl 

1.121 . 

7.066 

Aualriii 

801 

2 

3 

2UI 

67 

I9B 

64 

537 

424 

1 

2 



14 

16 

34 

lb9 

1 

173 

Dcnnurk 

48 



  ■ 

1 

5 

2 

13 

3 

9 

33 

Finiana 

13 





1 

4 

1 

6 

France 

2,742 



6 

7 

36  1 

772 

3 

560 

2.3T7 

Geniwny.  Kad.  Rep.  uf 

Gmce  . 

kvltnd 

1.693 

2 

6 

2 

2 

6 

8 

19 

668 

2ft) 

i!f 

78 
■  — 

1.039 

6 
8 

— 

— 

— 

8 

— X 

1 
8 

Inland 

135 



1 

H 

12 

6 

37 

54 

lUJy 

995 

— 

6 

1 

1 

2 

"96 

414 

4 

— 

— 

616 

Luxembounr 

2 

127 

— 

— 

6 

— 

14 

17 

1 

3 

— 

36 

Norway 

23 

8 

._, 

1 

2 

PMand 

11 

3 

2 

.5 

1 

2 

1 

— 

RumsnU 

2 

— 

1 

— 

I 

Spain 

674 

1 

407 

3 

^oo 

Sweden 

141 

1 

— 

4 

3 

34 

— 

9^ 

Switjcrland 

672 

— ■ 

3 

9 

7 

133 

13 

86 

vnlled  IMngOOIn 

■i 

36 

116 

99 

20 

35 

423 

696 

Vaucan  City  Suts 

'860 

2 

34 

40 

773 



849 

Yugoaliivia 

9 

— 

— 

1 

4 

— 

6 

U^S.R. 

37 

— 

14 





2 

16 

^AR  EAST 

1430 

9| 

32 

13 

20 

6 

21 

219 

22 

20 

20 

307 

Ohina  Republic  of 

23 

1 

8 

2 

— 

_ 

13 

g 

2 
5 

— 
— 

— 
— 

2 

- 

^2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1 

184 

19 

19 



- 

232 

KOTM 

13 

—  • 

— 

|f 

Mala  aia 
Nepaf* 

1 

1 

PHilippinctt 

830 

88 

28 

10 

14 

1 

17 

6 

1 

1 

12 

38 

LATIN  AMEKICA 

2,218 

2W 

IW  . 

76 

124 

421 

52 

7 

29 

642 

Araentilia 
fioTivic 

19 

.  ■  2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Brazii 

1} 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Chile 

22 

2 

~1 

10 

18 

Colombia 

146 

1 

1 

9 

68 

~2 

79 

Cuela  Rrca 

13 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Dominican  Republic 

17 

1 

3 

Ecuador 

2 

Guatemaia 

19 

7 

S 

1 

Jamaica 

2 

1 

Mexico 

1,927 

2 

202 

158 

61 

3 

114 

334 

46 

13 

610 

Nicarag^w 

3 

P-Jiama 

2t 

4 

a 

2 

6 

8 

Peni 

11 

3 

1 

^1 

6 

8 

VeiMtuela 

3 

*IncludM  thoM  flUidenU  wboM  |Mmrui«r  Md  at  tntcrnt  waa  not  i^acincaDy  «Mlo«d. 
tlM)ud*»4(«lwtry,  nttning,  pharmacy.  pn-nwdinM,  and  TeUriiiAry  madictft*. 
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MIDICAL  KIINCiS 


I  I  1 


SOCIAL  snjMis 


I 


I  I  I  I 


960      W7      277      188  270 


1     —  .     •  1 


4 

38 

176 

112 

4S 

7 

1 

7 

4 

2 

2 

10 

3 
4 

1 

la 

67 

23 

3 
1 

34 

3 

19 

41 

T2 

10 

219  219 

—  203 

—  1 

—  54 


41B 

50 


252 
167 


39 
7 


2 
57 
167 


2  — 
383    '  196 


6  3  1 
2      —  — 


30e 
I 


13 
161 


2  —  I 

3  IIB  sa 

3       —  — 


7  26 

—  25 

—  ■.  8 
^  5 

7  154 

1  ISO 

—  II 

2  11 

—  2 
4  26 


38 
10 


— .       —  20 


22 
1 

355 


M7 

S 
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INTEHNATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


TAMV  U.S.  STUDENTS  ABROAD:  FIELDS  OP  MAJOR  INTEREST  continuid 


MOST 
COUKTIY 


TOTAL 


NEAR  AND  Ml  DOLE  EAST  410 


Itmq 

3 

246 

Lebanon 

130 

PkkiiUn 

4 

28 

NOftTH  AJMERICA 

a.4W 

Cfuuuik 

2.496 

OCKANU 

n 

Atutnlia 

N«w  Zc«l«fld  . 

23 

i  \ 


29 
8 


424 
2» 


332 

332 


lU 
136 


94 


S64 

2&4 


16 
87S 

878 


*IndiM)M  UwM  MixlcnU  whoM  parttcui«r  fl»U  at  inlarat  wu  not  ^^flcall>  (kflnad 
tIncludM  dmtMry,  nur*tn«,  phcmucy,  prv-nwiictBi,  uid  wtarinanr  ntdiciiM. 


.  3t 
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MioicAi  scimcu 


I  I 


1  ~  I 

339  B7  31S 

239  87  316 

—  6  6 


,1 


30ft 
398 
IB 


M  — 

a  1 

t  I 


SOCIAL  STUOIO 


I 


as  «  —  . 

M  74  IS 

26  74  13 

6  a  — 


37 
37 
4 
4 


87 
4 
4 

141 

342 

34 

17 
7 
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INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


U.  S. 


INSTITUTIONS  REPORTING  FOREIGN  SCHOLARS,  U.  S.  FACULTY 
MEMBERS  ABROAD,  AND  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 


Th«  information  given  b«]ow  reprewnta  the  resulta  of  three 
ecfairaie  Burveyi.  The  figures  on  foreign  Kboian  vlBUing  U.  S. 
oollesei  and  univeraiiiea  and  on  U.  S.  faculty  members  abrdiad 
resulted  from  a  survey  of  2.127  institutions  (set*  page  34).  while 
data  on  foreign  students  were  obtained  from  a  survey  niadc  of 
2',S56  Institutions  (see  page  16).  Undergraduate  and  graduate 


■tudenta  are'indkated  In  columns  U  and  0.  Thoje  Indicated  in 
O.  Include  '"special"  students  anid  thosa  who  did  not  answer  the 
queatlon  conoemtng  academk  ststus.  (A  "special"  student  is 
one  who  is  nonmatrkvlatad,  is  not  working  for  a  degnw  and, 
therefore,  receivea  no  credit  for  the  courses  taken.)  The  total  of . 
these  three  categories  is  Indicated  in  column  T. 


TOTAl    V,993    3,793    31,156   3SJ06    1,^3  12,045 


MCM  U 

■  iiu 

01  MM 

t  -  — 

4 

4 

6 

3 

6' 

1  .18 

I 

3 

7 

•  22 

2 

6 

2 

4 

8 

I 

4 

9 

478  7.434 

0.114 

MS 

19,113 

1  23 
>0 

1 
1 

i  ^* 
*  11 

6 
60 

10 

6 
60 

49 

1  16 
2 

2 

9 
2 

'  68 
24 
16 

4 

11 

2 

13 

\  V) 
1  15 

8 

3 
3 

31 
18. 

5 

8 

6 
8 

18 

I 

19 

3  32 

'  I 

2 

32 
3 

•     1  32 

7 

4 

36 
*  7 

I 

22  15 

.  169 

•  4 

188 

I  '2 

4 

2 
4 

ALABAMA 
Alsbama  A.  &  M.  ColV. 

Nonnal 
Alabama  Coll..  MontoVBllo 
Alabama.  Univ.  ofiTuUH 
Bimlnsham  Camput 
'  Univmi  ty 'Campus 
ADtnim  Univ..  Auburn 
Birmluham  SouthOTnCoM.. 

Binnlncham 
Florvnca  Suu  Coll..  Flor^wice 
Koxrard  Coll..  Binninghaia 
HunUDsdOD  CoiJ..  Monlfonwry 
Jsckaonvill*  SUUs  Coll. 

Jscksonvillle 
.JudjoB  Coll..  Marion 
MsrioQ  lost.,  Man«Q 
Miles  Coll.,  Biimincham 
Oakwood  Coll.,  HunUvUls 
8m.th1  Heart  Coll..  Cullman 
St  Bamsrd  Coll..  St  Bernard 
SncMlJr  Coll..  Bou 
South'Mutsn  Bibis  Coll.. 

Birmingham 
BpriosHiTl  Coll..  Mobile 
Slillmsn  Coll..  TuscsIoom 
TaUsdeva  Coll..  TsIIsdeffs 
Titiy  State  Coll.,  Troy 
TiUkegee  Irulh 
TutkefM  InstituU 

ALASKA 

Aluks  Methodist  Univ.', 
.  Anchorac* 
l^laska,  Univ.  of.  Colleffe 

AHI20NA 

American  InM.  for  Foreign 

Trade,  The.  Phoenix 
Ari&na  State  Coll..  FUgvUff 
ArixKui  Sute  Univ.,Tenpe 
'  ArlaMia,  Univ.,  of.  Ttxaoo 
Easteni  Ariamia  Jr.  Coll.. 

Ihatdier 
Otaod  Caoyon  Coll..  Phoenix 
AfiKANSAS 

A.JI  .  A  N  CoU..  Pin*  Bluff 
Aikassas  A.  A  M.  Coll.. 

Collefft  HeighU 
Aritansss  Mvteehnic  Coll.. 

Ruseellville 
Arkansas  SUte  Coll..  Jcasaboni 
Arhsnsas  SUt«  TeMihert  Coll., 

Couwsy 
Arksiuas,  Univ.  of  (Total) 
Fsyett«vill«  Campus 
Little  Rock  Camptu 
Handing  Coll.- Searcy  - 


00 

30 

251 

136 

37 

404 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

27 

4 

34 

63 

6 

103 

18 

4 

12 

2 

14 

9 

34 

60 

4 

88 

It 

3 

39 

48 

3 

80 

1 

7 

7 

2 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

7 

11 

18 

3 

$ 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

3 

I 
3 

I 

33 

I 

34 

1 

4 

4 

11 

11- 

7 

7 

5 

5 

9  • 

9 

9 

9 

4 

2 
1 

2 
1 

13 

6 

74 

15 

6 

96 

3 

13 

34 

11 

3 

'38 

2 

3 

I 

•4 

3 

13 

21 

11 

2 

34 

23 

382 

206 

36 

633 

9 

9 

2 

4 

18 

2 

20 

6 

10 

71 

22 

6 

99 

60 

8 

283 

172 

30 

486 

5 

6 

5 

5 

« 

6 

35 

IS 

166 

a 

8 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

i 

4 

4 

1 

3 

3 

.  4 

3 

25 

34 

11 

70 

4 

3 

24 

33 

11 

68 

1 

1 

2 

Hendanon  Suu  Teachers  Coll., 

Arksatlphia 
Hendris  Coll..  Conway 
John  Brown  Univ.. 

Siloam  Springs 
Little  Rock  Univ..  Little  Rock 
Ouachiu  Bsptist  Coll.. 

ArkadelphU 
Oaarks,  Coll.  of  the,  CUrtuville 
PbUsnder  Smith  Coll.. 

Little  Rock 
Shorter  Coll..  North  Little  Rork 
Southern  BsptUt  Coll.. 

Walnut  Ridge 
Southern  Suu  Cd)..  Magnolia 

CAUPORNL^  \fi4 
Allan  Hsnrock  Coll.. 
'  SanU  Msris 
Ambasasdor  Coll.,  Passdeita 
Amerksn  River  Jr.  Coll.. 

Secrmmenio 
Armstrong  Coll..  Berkeley 
Art  Center  Sch..  The. 

Loe.An|ntea 
Azuss  Coll.,  Anisa 
BakmTield  Coll..  Bakeraneld 
Berkeley  Bsptist  Divinity  Sch.. 

Beriielnr 
Bethany  Bible  ColU 

SanU  Cnii 
Bible  Inst  oTLos  Angeles,  Inc. 
.  (IbtsI) 

BiolsColl.,UMirada 
Btc^  Sch.  oT  Miisionafy 
Medicine,  Lo«  Angalee 
Talbot  Tlieo.  Son.. 
UMirada 
Brooks  Inst  of  Pbotographr. 

Santa  Bstbars 
Catifomis  BspUc^CotL. 

Riverside 
Califonua  Bsptist  "nieo,  S««l, 
V  Covins 

California  Gotl,  of  Arts  and 

Crafts,  Osklaod 
California  CoU.  of  Medicine, 

Los  Angeles 
Callfomis  Hosp.  Sch.  of 

Nursing.  Los  Angeles 
Califomis  Insi  of  Technotogy. 

Pasndens.  { 
Califorais  Lutheran  Coll.. 

ThoussndOsks 
Cali^la  PodUtty  Coll., 

San  FrsnciKO 
Califomis  SUto  Colla.  The 
tTbtal)  S 
Califomis  SUto  Coll. 
.  at  FUUerton 


73    1.799     444    134  2,377 
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CiJiferni*  SUto  Cell, 
■t  Hnywar^       '  1 

C«liforn>«  aUxm  Colt. 

at  Long  Beach  18 
vJifomia  Suie  Coll. 

•t  Lm  Aiic«lM 
Califbmla  8UU  Poiytechnk 
Coil.,  KfHocv-Voorhi* 
Campua 
Califomb  Suta  Polytwhnic 

Cott.,  San  Luia  Obi^ 
Chk»  Stale  Coll..  Chko 
Pmoo  Suta  Coll.,  pTMno  1 
Humboldt  Suie  Cdl, 

ArcaU  1 
Sacnratnto  Suia  Coll., 

Sacratncnto  6 
Ban  DiaffD  SUU  Coll.. 

8«nD«ifla  9 
San  Fanwndo  Vaiifjr  SUte 

Coll.,  Northridfc^  1 
San  Pranclnco  Suia  Coll., 

S*n  Franciaco 
SaA  JoM  SUU  Coll.. 

SuJoM  I 
Soooma  Suu  Cdl.. 
■  RohurtPaik 
SUnUlaus  Suu  Coll.. 
>  Turiock 
Callforeka  Univ.  of  (TbUl) 
"Mrktity  Campua 
Da  via  Campus 
Lo*>AD|tlea  Campua 
Rivanid*  Campua 
San  Dicfo  Campua 
San.  FraAdaco  CanpHa 
Saau  Btrimn  Can^ua 
CalifornU  WmUtd  Univ.. 

San  DiofQ 
C«rnlot  ColL,  NbrwaU 
Chabot  Coll.,  San  Leandro. 
ChalTty  Coll..  Alu  botna 
Chapcnan  Coll.,  Oranfe 
Chnitian  Sc>ene«  Benevolent 
Aas'n.  Sch.  of  Numof , 
.San  Frtociaco 
uCburch  Divinity  Sch  of  the 

Pacifle,  Borkalty 
Citnia  Jr.  Coll.,  AxuM 
dp  Coll.  of  San  Fnuxuco, 

San  Prandaco 
Claramont  GraduaU  Sch.. 

ClaraiDont 
Clareinont  Men'a  ColL^ 


Clarvtvilla  Tbab.  Sam., 


'Coalioga  Coll..  Coalinga 
Cblumma  Coll..  Loa  Angalea 
Cottptan  Coll..  CMopton  ■ 
Contra  CoaU  Coll..  San  Pablo 
Daaert.  Coll.  of  the.  Palm  Daaert 
Diablo  Vallay  CoU.,  Cooconi 
Dominican  Coll.  of  San  Rafael, 

San  Rafael 
Eaat  toa  Aogalea  Coll.. 

Xoa  Aogdea 
EI  Caraiiw  Coll.. 

EI  Camiiw  ColIc«« 
Electronic  Tadt.  loat,  San  Diego 
Ftnno  Ci^  Coll..  Praano 
Failer  Thao.  Sem..  IVaadcna 
Fullartoo  Jr.  CoIL,  Fullerton 
Qavilan  Coll.,  OUrajr 
Olewiaia  Coll.,  Glendale 
Olandala  SAnlUrium  A  Hoapi 

Sch.  of  NurtiDg,  Gl«ndat« 
Ooldao  Gate  BapUat  Thao. 

Sam.,  Milt  Valley 
GoUan  QaU  Coll.. 

San  Frmnciaco 
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Grace  Ball  Secreurlal  Coll., 

3*n  Franelaco 
Gtoaanwnt  Coll..  El  Ci^ion 
llartnell  Coll  .,  Salinaa 
iUryy  Mudd  Coll.,  CUrermnt 
Heaiea  Dui.  Coll..  Oakland 
Haalda  BUa,  Coll.,  Sii  Joee 
Holy  Namca.  Colt,  of 

OaUand 
Humphraya  Coll..  Stacklo.1 
ImoucuiiU  Heart  Coti., 

loa  Anttlaa 
ImMfial  Valley  Coll..  Impcrut 
Juoaiam.  Univ.  of,  Lo^  Angclaa 
Kalaar  Foundation 

RehablllUlion  Canter,  Vallt^ 
La  Siarra  Coll..  Arjtogton 
Laaeen  Jr.  Coll,,  SiiaanvItU 
U  Verne  Coll..  UVema 
U  I.  F.  E.  Blbla  Coll., 

Loa  Angalea 
Llnotrfn  Univ.,  San  Franclaoa 
Loma  Linda  Univ.  (ToUl) 
Loma  Linda  Campua 
Loa  Aamlea  Campua 
Long  Baach  City  Coll., 

Long  Baach 
Loa  AmlMCHy  Coll.. 

^oa  At:i«le« 
LoaAngaTeaColLof 

Chiropractic.  Glendala 
Loa  Angriea  Harbor  Coll., 

Wllmingtou 
Loa  AoffefeaPkcific  Coll., 

Loa  Angalaa 
Loa  Angalea  Trade-Tach.  Coll.. 

Loa  Aogetea 
Loa  AnnTea  Valley  Coll., 

Van  Nuya 
Loyola  Univ.  of  Loa  Angelaa, 

Loa  Ansdaa 
Marin,  ColL  of,  Kentfield 
MaiTinouat  Coll.. 

Veidei  EaUtca 
Manlo  CoU..  Manio  Park 
McntiuniU  Brethren  BiUical 


MUla  Coll..  OjiUaod  t 
Modaeto  Jr  Coll..  Modaato 
Montaray  loat  of  Fonign 

Studiaa,  Monterey  3 
Monterey;  Peninaula  Coll..  ' 

Montnay 
ML  St  Matr'a  Col)., 

Loa  Angel  ea  ■ 
Mt  Sma  Antonio  Coll.,  Waluut 
Napa  CoU^  Napa  o 
Natk>na)  Tech.  Scha., 
.  Loa  Angdea 

Northrop  Inst  oflWha^ocy. 

Inglewood 
N«&«  Dama.  Coll.  of,  Belmont 
Occidental  Colt..  Loa  Angvlea  1 
Ofvanskle'Carlabad  Co)].. 

Ooaanaida 
Oranga  Coaat  ColL.  CoaU  Ueaa 
Otia  Art  Inat  of  Loa  Angelea 

Countjr,  Loe  Angalea 
Our  iMoy  oTHarcy,  Coll.  of. 

Burllngame 
PadikChriatiaoCol!., 

Long  Baach  * 
Paciflc  Coll.,  FraaDO  i 
Pacific  Lutheran  Thao.  Sem., 

Berkeley 
PteiSc  Oaju  ColL.  Paiadena 
Pacific  Sch.  of  Religim.  Berkeley 
Pacific  Union  Coll..  Angwin 
r«dfic.  Univ.  of  the  (ToUl  >      1 1 
San  Frandaco  Campua 
Stockton  Campua  11 

/  - 
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PnloRur  Coil .  San  Manna 
P«lo  V*nW  Coll  .  biyth* 
P»niim  Valley  Hoap.  Sch.  of 

Nuntn«,  N*tion«l  City 
"PMMdatu  City  Coll ,  Pawdviu 
PsMdcM  Coll .  P»aiid*na 
PaiadaM  PUyhouM  Coll.  of 

Thwtn  Am.  PMwloru 
P>|>p«niin«  Coll .  Lm  AnfvlM 
PmlU  Cc4J»..  Th*  fTnUh 
UiMy  Coll..  Oakland 
Marrltt  Coll.,  Oakland 
Ptz^tm  Coll..  Clartmont  2 
IH)ft*rvillt  Coll  .  Portsnfilla 
R«dland«.  Vait.  of,  Radlands  1 
lUodlcy  Coll..  Rnjdlty 
Rivmkk  Citv  CaI)..  Rjvcraid* 
-fiMraoMotb  City  Coll . 

Scanunantii 
St  Alb«rt-t  Coll..  Oakland 
St  John's  Coll.  A  3tu  , 

Catnanllo 
St  Joaaph  Col),  of  Oir»n«f . 

Oraoff* 

St  Mari«i«t'a  Hout*.  B«rktU/ 

St  M«ry'tCol).  of  Califumu. 

St  lUn'tColWga  \ 
St  Patrie&'t  Sem..  Manlo  Park  I 
San  Barnard ino  VaUay  Coll.. 

Sao  Baroardlno 
Sao  Dtafo  Coll.  for  Woman. 

San  DMfo 
San  Di«<o  Jr.  Coll..  Son  Diago 
SaJB  Frwiteo  Coll.  tor  Woman. 
.  San  Prtnciaco 
San  Frmnciaco  Conaarvatory  of 

Muak.  San  PVanciaco 
San  Fraociaco  Tbao.  San., 

"^n  Anamnvo 
San  fraadaoo,  Univ  of. 

San  Pnmaarfl  2 
San  Joaquin  Mu  Coll . 

Stockton 
Safl       City  Cotl..  San  Joaa 
San  Mateo,  Co)'  ^r,  San  Matao 
SanU  Ana  Coll .  Sanu  Ana 
SanU  Clara,  Univ  of. 

Sanu  Clara 
S«nu  Monica  City  Coll..  . 

Santa  Monica 
Santa  Roaa  Jr.  Coll..  SanU  Rou- 
Soippi  Coll.,  Clarafnont 
Saquotaa.  CoU.  of  th«,  Viaalta 
Sh*«U  Coll.,  IMdinc 
Siarra  Coll ,  RockUn 
Siiupaon  Bibla  Coll., 

Sen  Franciaco 
Siakiyoua.-Coll.  of  th«.  Waad 
Southam  CalUbrnta  Coll., 

CoaU  Maaa 
Southern  California  Sch.  of 

TYwo ,  Clarvmont  3 
SoMlhara  California.  Uciv.  of. 

iM  Aafalaa  101 
Stanford  Univ.,  Palo  Alto  220 
Surr  Kin«  Sch.  far  the 

Uiniatry,  Barkeloy 
Taft  Coll.,  Taft 

U.  S.  Naval  PoatfrwiuaU  ScK. 

Moaterey  4 
Upland  Coll..  Upland  i 
VallcjoJr.  Coll.,  VaJlejo 
Ventura  Coll.,  Vantura 
Vkior  Valley  Coll..  Victorville 
Weatmont  Coll.,  SanU  Barbara  1 
WhittierColL.  Whittier 
Woodbunr  Coll .  Ua  Anfelea 
Yuba  Cotl .  Manriville 
ZwaefDian  9ch.  for  Medical 

S^scrttariea.  San  FVmnriaoo 
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COLORADH  flo 
Adam*  Sut«  Coll..  Alatnoaa 
Colorado  Coll..  Colorado  Springs  3 
Colurado        of  Min«s.  Golden 
^'olorado  SUte  C^l .  Greeley 
Colorado  8ut«  Univ . 

Fort  Collin*  2 
Colorado.  Univ.  of. 

Boulder  Campus  40 
Colotiuio  Wonun'aColl  .  Denver  2 
Conavrvative  Bapliat  Thea 

Setn..  Denver 
Denver.  Univ.  of.  Denver  I 
Fort  Lewit  Coll..  Duranio  *. 
niff  Sch.  of  Tunlocy,  Denver 
Lamar  Jr.  Coll..  Lamar 
tioretio  Hel|^u  Coll..  Loretto  i 
.  Meaa  Coll..  Urmnd  Junction 
Otero  Jr.  Coll..  La  JuoU 
P«>pl4a  Bibla  Coll.. 

CMor*do  toinn 
Kagia  Cdl  ,  Denver 
Southern  Colorado  8uta 

Coll.,  Pueblo  2 
Trinidad  SUtoJr.  Coll.. 

Trinidad  i 
U.S.  AlrFbrce  A<ad.. 

C<tk>r*do  Sprioffa  7 
WeaUm  SUU  Coll.  of  Colorado. 

GttnniaoQ 

CONNECTICUT  IBI 
Albertui  Uagntu  Coll.. 

New  Haven 
Annhuret  Coll..  Putnam  1 
Berkelev  Divinity  Sch.. 
_  New  Haven 

t  En(\n«eriiig  Inat.. 
atX 
Univ,  of. 

Central  Cooiwucut  Sute  Coll., 

New  BriUin  3 
Connecticut  CM..  Ham  LPitdon  1 
Connecticut,  Univ.  o(.Zuim  17 
Daitbunr  buita  Coll..  Danbury 
Fairfield  Univ.,  FairAeld 
Hartford  Sen.  FWndation. 

Hartford  2 
Hartford,  Univ.  of,  Hartford 
Hoty  Apoatlea  Sem.,  Cromwetl 
Holy  Family  Sem.. 

WeatHartforri  « 
Holy  Ghort  Fathera  NJ^itUte. 

EUdaefield 
Meriden  Hoep  Sch.  ofNurainc. 

Meriden 

Mitdwil  CoU..  Now  London  1 
Mt  Sacred  Heart  Coll..  Kamden 
New  Haven  CoU..  Weat  Haven 
Norwalk  Community  Coll.. 

South  Norwalk 
Norwalk  Hoep.  Sch.  of  Nurainc. 

Norwalk 

Jr.  Colt .  Waterbury 
Qaintuplftc  Col)..  Hamden 
St  FtaneU  Hoep.  Sch.  of 

Nurainf .  Hartford 
St  Joeepb  Coll..  Weat  Hartford 
St  VitMnfk  Koq>.  Sch  of 

Nuralng.  Bridfeport 
Seat  of  Wiadttn  Coll.,  Utchfleld 
.Southeni  Connecticut  Sute 

Coll..  New  Haven  t 
Trinity  Coll..  Hartford  2 
U.  S.  Coaat  Guard  Acad, 

New  Lowfon 
Ward  Tech.  Inat.  Hartford 
Weel^an  Univ..  Middletown  12 
Vale  Univ.,  New  Haven  150 
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DELAWARE  » 
0«law«r«  SUi»Coll ,  Ditvor 
IVIi«rir<>,  U.itv  of,  Newark  9 
Coidcy  fi«Hatn  Sch  of  Bua . 

WUmtngton 
Vimlty  Coll  <  Dover 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  IM 
Anerkan  Univ.  io 
AucuMinian  CoU. 
CmpM  (ml  oriVchnoiocy 
Capuchin  Coll 

CalhoJic  Univ.  ot  Kntwic*  w 

Piatrkt  of  Columbia 
T«Khen»ron 
.  Oinbarton  ColV  of  Holy  Croat  4 
'  GalUudet  Co).' 

Gaorga  WaiJimctoh  Univ.  S 

O«orf«town  Untv  74 

Hoiy  Cmm  Coll. 

HDty  Croaa  Fbreign 
MMon  B«m. 

Hol>  N*ma  Col) 

Howard  Univ.  &3 
Itniaacuiata  Jr  Coll. 
Unmaculala  Concaptkm. 

Coll.  or  the 
iUryonm  Wtbtter  Jr  Coll. 
Mount  VpTDon  Jr.  Coll. 
Sl  Joaeph  t  Sent. 

of  WaahincUm 
St  Paul'aColl, 

Sch.  of  AdvAiKcil  International  . 

Studlaa  (Johna  Kopkina  Univ.) 
Southaaatem  Utiiv. 
Sutytr  Jr.  Coll  of  rinanca 
Trinity  ColL 

U.S.  Dtp'L  of  Ar^.dt»ra 

GraduaUSch 
Waahin«ton  BilileColI. 
WaahioftoQ  Sch.  far  Secr«<ariea 
WaalayTbao.  S«m.  ~ 

FLORIDA  1«7 
Barry  Coll..  Miarai 
B«thuoe<:ookman  Coll.. 

Daytona  Baach 
Bravard  Jr.  Coll .  Cocoa 
Caotral  Florida  Jr.  Coll..  Ocala 
Cbarroa  WiUianu  Commeniai 
-    Coll..  I^iaml 
Vurm]  Hadical  C«nt«r, 

Jackaonville 
Elba  Prank  Sch.  of  Art,  Tampa 
Enibry-RiddU  Aeroiuutical 

Inat,  Miami 
Florida  A.  &  M.  Univ.. 

Tallahaaaae 
Plorida  Call,  of  MadieaJ 

TachooVjor.  Miami 
,  Florida  Meiosnal  Coll.. 

St  Aufuattna  4 
Florida  Southm  Coll., 


Florida  Steta  Univ^ 


la.  Univ.  of.  Gainaavilla  57 
JaekaoeriUa  Uaiv.,  Jaduonville 
Jooaa  But.  Coll.,  JaeJcaoovUla 
Jr.  Coll.  of  Broward  Coua^, 

Fort  Laudardalo 
Laka  City  Jr.  ColL,  Uke  City 
MaDat«e  Jr.  Coll..  Brwlanion 
Mlani  DMla  .1r  Coil..  u;aini 
Miami,  Univ.  of..  ConI  QaMet  4a 
North  Florida  Jr.  Coll.,  Madiaoo 
PBliBB«aehJr,ColL 

Lake  Worth 
Piiaaao^  Jr  Coll..  raniaoola  . 
Rinaliatf  Sch.  of  Art,  Saraaota 
RolUnaCotl.,  Win V  Park 
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Sl  John  *  River  Jr  Coll , 

Palatka 
SI  PrtemhorB  Jr  Coll.  ^ 

Si.  Pet*r»»>njrii 
South •^:a•l«m  Uiblfl  Cull  , 

Lakeland 
South  KlorMia.  Univ  of.  Tatnpa  2 
Stataan  Univ..  DelatMl 
Tampa,  Univ.  of,  Tatnpa 
Wabber  Coll ,  Babaon  Park 

GEORGIA  79 
Aynea  Scott  Coil.,  Ovcatur 
Andrew  Coll.,  r«ihbort 
Armatronf  Coii.  of  Savannah. 

Savarvnah  l 
AUanU  Univ.  Syvtem  (Total)  l 
AtlanU  Univ..  AUanU 
Morahouw  Coll,,  AUanU 
Spaiman  Coll..  AtlanU  1 
AufuiU  Coll..  Au(u»U 
Berry  Co)l..  Mt-  Beny 
Brenau  Coll..  GaincavilU  7 
Brcwton^ParktT  Coll., 

Mt  Vernon 
Clark  Coll..  AtianU  6 
Columbia  Theo.  Sem..  Decatur 
Columbua  Coll..  Columbua  l 
Esaoey  Univ.  iToUU  17 
Emory  Univ.,  AtlanU  17 
Oxford  Colt,  of 
^  Emory  Univ.,  Oxford 
Port  Valley  SUteCotl., 

FortVfiflcy  2 
Georgia  Baptiat  Hoep.  Sch.  of 

Nuniny,  AtlanU 
Georgia  tnat.  of  Technology 

rTsul)  10 
Georgia  InA.  of 

Technology.  AtlanU  lo 
Southern  Tech,  Init., 
MahetU 
GeorxU  Military  Coll., 

MiUadfeviUe 
Georgia  Southern  Coll.. 

Sutaaboro 
Ceorvla  South  waatem  CoU.. 

Americua 
Georgia  8UU  Coll.,  AUanU  3 
Georgia,  Univ.  of,  Athena  I 
Intaraenominaiioiia]  Tlieo. 

Center,  Attaau 
La  Grange  Coll..  La  Grange 
Medk»l  Cdt.  of  Georgia, 

AuguaU  23 
Metoar  Univ.,  Maoon  ' 
MkVUa  Georgia  Coll..  Caehran 
Morria  Brown  ColU  AtlanU 
K'srman  Coll..  Honun  Farli 
North  Oeorfia  Coll.,  Dahlouga 
Oi^ethorn*  Univ..  AtlanU  1 
Pfeina  Coll.,  AutfUau  4 
Piadmoot  CoU.,  Dam^wt 
,  Savannah  SUuCotl., 

Savannah   .  3 
Shorter  Coll.,  HomiT 
South  Georgia  Coll..  Douglaa 
Tirt  Coll.,  Fonyth 
Tooeoa  Falla  ln»t..  Tooooa  Falla 
VaMoaU  SttU  Ml,  ValdoaU 
Wcalmn  Coll^  Mm»° 
Weat  Oeortia  CcAl.,  Carrolltoa 
Wocneo'e  Coll.  of  Georgia, 

AiUedgeviU^ 

HAWAU  74 
Cannon'a  Sch.  of  Sua.,  Koaolula 
Chamlnade  Coll.  of  Honolulu, 

Howriulu  ? 
Church  Coll.  of  Hawaii, 

Uie.  Oahu 
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Hawaii,  Uni«  of,  Honotuiu      7 1 
NUunaotu  C«mmunity  Coll.. 
P»te.  Mau. 

IDAHO  4 

Bouv  Jr  O  li..  Boif*. 

Idaho.  Coll.  or.  Caldwell 

Idaho  SuU  Univ..  pDcat«llo  4 

Idahc.  Univ.  of,  MoMOw 

Ln^iKCUrh  Normal  Sch.. 

LrwicVan 
North  Idaho  Jr.  Coll.. 

Co«vr  D'At«nc 
Northwest  Naurcna  Coll.. 

NamiM 
RkkaCoil.Raaburf 


,  42      268  447     U  767 

«  1  e 

2  109  M  5  aoc 
I 


I 

I        21  2 
34  '22 

1 

6 

U 

:       81  1 


23 
&6 

2 


ItUNOIS 

A«r»;^|MO«  Inat..  Chicafo 


IM       SU    1,712  1^79  334  4,42& 


Aicxkin  Brother*  Hosp.  Sch.  of 

Nurutig.  Chicago 
Anwrjcan  Acad,  of  Art,  Chicmgo 
.  Amarican  Cooaenratory 
Muak,  Chic««o 
Art  Inst,  of  Chicago. 

&h.  of  tha.  ChicafD  1 
Aauinaa  Iiut.  orThco.. 

Rtvar  FooMt 
Aucuatana  Coll.,  Rock  biand  1 
Aurora  Coll.,  Aurora 
BaratColI,  oTlha 

Sacrad  Haart.  Uke  Foraat  1 
Bfihmnv  Thao.  Sam.,  Oak  Brook 
Blacktmra  Coll..  CarilnviJlc 
Black  Hawk  Coll.,  Molina 
Bloocn  Commujiitir  Coll., 

ChtCAfo  HaifhU 
Br«dl*}' Un: v.,  Peoria  11 
Canton  ComauDity  Coll., 

Canton 
Central  YMCA  Conununttjr 

Coll.,  Chicago  4 
Chicago  Acad,  of  Pioa  ArU. 

Chicafo 
Chicafo  City  Jr.  ColU.  (ToUl) 
Aaundarn  Branch 
Crana  Branch 
Loop  Branch 
SouLheatt  Branch 
Wtljot:  Branch 
ChicafD  Coli.  of  Otteopathy. 

Chicago 
Cbicago>K*at  Coll.  uT  Law. 
Chiago 

Chicago  Madical  Sch.,  Chicago  28 
Chicago  Toch.  Coll..  Chicago 
Chicago  Th«o.  Setn..  Chicago  3 
Chicago,  Univ.  of  <TuUU  180 
AfBOiyM  National  Lab.. 

Argonnc 
Chicun,  Univ.  of.  ChicagolfiO 
CbicUD  Wm1«t  Matnorial 

Hon.  Sch.  Of  Nurving, 
Cnlcago 
CoQCordia  Tbachera  Coll., 

Itivcr  For««t . 
Concordia  Tb«o.  Sam..  . 

Spiingfiald 
Cook  County  Sdi.  of  Nursing. 

Cbwago 
Danville  Jr.  Coll.,  DanvUla 
Da  Paul  Univ..  Chicago  2 
0*  Vry  Tech.  Inat..  Chicago 
DiviM  Word  Sam..  Tachny 
Eaftam  llUnola  Univ.. 

CharWton  & 
Elgin  Community  Coll..  RIgin 
Eljohunt  CkAI.  Elmhurvt 
Ev«ng«lical  Thao.  Sem., 

Naparville 


1        16       10  4 

13        2  2 
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1        17       14  31 

1  1 
83        e     10  99 
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16  16 

1  1 
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9       4  13 

63       12     475     4S  &33 


17  16  18 

19  1  20 

7  IS 

8  71  79 

1  1 

1        64     133  36  223 

^      .    8  8 

17       12  2  31 


14 

2 

16 


FVecport  Community  Coll., 

Freaport  1 
Garrcil  Theo.  Scm..  Evaniton  1 
GKorgc  Wiliiami  Coll .  Chicago  1  -M 
GoodRMn  Sch.  of  Drama  of  the 

Art  ln«t.  of  Chicago,  Chicago  1 
Greenville  Coil  .  QrMnvUIe        1  2  12 

Hebrew  Theo.  Coll..  Skokie  3 
Hinadale  Saritarium  k  Hoep. 

Sch  of  Medical  Technclocy, 
HirwdaU  1 
Hinadale  Sanitarium  k  Hoep. 

Sch.  of  Nurting,  Hinadale  2 
Ulinob  Coll.,  Jacksonville  3 
Illinob  Coll.  ofOplofflcU; . 

ChicafD  2 
Qhnob  Coll.  of  Podlauy. 

Chkago 
niinob  Inst  of  Technology. 

ChicafTo 
Illinois  SUto  Univ..  Normal 
Illinois.  Univ.  oftToUh 
Chicago  Campus 
Urbana  Campus 
Illinob  Wasleyan  Univ , 

Bioomington  1  1 

ImmaculaU  Coll.,  Bartletl  1 
Industrial  Engineering  Coll. 

of  Chicago,  Chicago 
Jewish  Studies.  ColF  of, 

Chicago  1 
John  Marshall  Uw  Sch.,  The, 

Chtcago 
J(dletJr.  Co)l.,Joliet 
Judaon  Coll.,  Elgin 
Kendal)  &>ll.,  Evanston 
Knoa  Coll.,  Galeeburv 
Uke  Forest  Coll..  Uke  Forest    2  4 
Lincoln  Christian  Coll , 

Lincoln 
Lincoln  Coll.,  Uoooln 
Loyola  Univ.  (Total  I 

bollarmioeSch.  oTTheology 
of  Loyola  Univ.. 

North  Aurora  4 
Li^yola  Univ.,  Chicaao         3  9 
Lutheran  Sch.  ofTbeo.  (Total)     1  1 
May  wo9d  Campus  1      ■  1 

Rock  bland  Campus 
MMMurray  Coll.,  Jaclisoaville     3  2 
Maryknoti  Sem.,  Qlen  Ellyn        1  1 
McCormick  Thao.  Sem.,  Chicago   1  1 
Meadville  Theo  Sch.  of 

Lombard  Coll.,  Chicago  i 
Millikin  Univ.,  Docatur  1 
Monmouth  Coll..  Monmouth        S  3 
Mootiodlo  CoU.,  Alton 
Moody  BiUc  Inst.  Chicago 
Morton  Jr.  Coll.,  Cicaro 
Mundelein  Cdl,  CiiicagM  3  1 

National  Coll.  of  Education. 

Evanston 
North  Cfntral  Coll..  NapcrvUle 
North  Park  CoU.  *  TImo  Sam  , 

Chicago  1 
Northam  Baptist  Theo.  Sem., 

Oakbrook  1  1 

Northern  Dltnois  Univ.,  DelUlb  22  6 
Northweatem  Uftiv.  (ToUl)        57  17 
Chicago  Csmpus  26  2 

Evanston  Campus  32  IS 

CMivct  NatarineColl., 

Kankakee 
OiwNi  Bible  Coll.,  Oregon 
Preabyterian-8t  Luke's  Hosp. 

Sch.  of  Nursing,  Chkago 
Prindpia  Coll.,  fSe,  Elsali 
.  Quincy  Coll.,  Quincv  2 
Ray- Vogue  Schs.,  Chicago 
Rockfoid  Coll.,  Rockford  2 
RooMvelt  Univ..  ChWgc  I  2 
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RoMi>  Coll .  Rivir  Porwt 

St  M»  Jr.  Coll. 

84.  FriDcU.  Coll  of,  Jglin 

Jawph  S«ni .  Teuloooha 
St  Prtcopius  Coll .  Liile 
St.  X*vi«r  Coll.,  ChMXfo 
SMbur^-WMttm  Thto.  S«m . 

Shlm*r  Coll..  Mt  Camll 
8oalh«m  nilnoiB  Univ.  (Touli 
Carbondul*  Cam|ni» 

SfirlMfleld  Jr.  Coll..  SorincMd 
8iorM«ridn  Prionr.  Uii*  Bluff 
Thontton  Jr.  Coll..  H«rv*T 
Tnnity  ChhM*n  OAl  . 

PakMKwiffhU 
Trinity  Coll.,  Chtcafo 
IViAity  t*mnMtiie»\  Divinity 

Sch..  DMrtdd 
Wwtwn  QliooU  Univ  M«comb 
WbMtMi  Coll..  W}>Mlon 
Wonham  Coll.  of  Mortuary 

Science.  CbicaffO 


INDIANA  273 
Andtnon  Coil.  &  Hmo.  Scm.. 

Atidnrton 
Boll  SUU  Univmity. 

Munei* 
BMM  Coll..  MUhawaU 
Butltr  Univ..  ladlanapolis 
Cwuchtn  Scco.  of  St  Mary,  . 

CfovB  Point 
Chflatiao  Th«i.  Scot., 
'  lAdianapolis 

Conootdia  Sr.  CoU..  Von  Wayne 
DtPanw  Univ.,  Grwnc«jU«  4 
Bari>)an  Coll..  Rkhmood  4 
EvaiunlJaColl.,  Cvaoavilli  1 
FMt  WayiM  Bibl«  Coll.. 

Fort  Waraa 
^Vanktln  Coll.  of  Indiana. 

PraaUln 
Ooahaa  Coll..  OoaKcc 
Qr*e«  Tbaa  Sttn.  ft  Coll.. 

Winona  Lake 
Haaovcr  Coll.,  KanoYfr 
HuaUnfton  Coll.,  Huntiaftoa 
Indiana  Caotnl  Coll., 

-Iadian«p9lis 
Indiana  Inat  of  Tachnolegy, 

Fbrt  Wayna  3 
Indiana  StaU  CoU.. 

Twm  HaaU 
imitfit^a  Univ.,  Btoominffton  126 
International  Coll ,  Port  Waym 
Uin  T«ch  Inau.  tod^tnapolii 
Liooptii  Oarupntiie  Cdl.. 


20 
101 


Uancba^ColL.  North 


Marian  Coll..  Indianapolis 
UarioaColI.,  lUrioa 
Uaanooita  BiMicaJ  SMa., 

Elkhart 
Notra  Dama.  Univ.  of, 

NotrvDan* 
Pordua  Univ.,  UfayaUa 
Roaa  Polvtaehak  Inat. 

Terra  HauU 
St  Pr«ncii  Coll:.  Poct  Wayne 
8t  Joaer  i'»  Coll,.  Eaet  Cbica^o 
8t  Joen^W  CoM.,  Renaadaar 
St.  klaf7<of  the>Wpnda  ColV. 

St  UarW'the*Wuo(ia 
St  Mary'*  PoU-.  Notre  Dame 
8t  Mtinmd  Sam..  St  Mainra^ 
Taylor  Vt^..  Upland 
Tri^teCbli,  Ajiflola 
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ValpaniK)  Tfch.  In»t.. 

Valp»rat«> 
Valparaito  Univ  .  Valparat«i  2 
Vinrmnca  Umv  .  Vincirnft**  2 
Wabaah  Coll..  CrawfordirvuiP  4 

IOWA  M 
Boone  Jr.  Coll  .  Boune 
BrUr  Cliir  Coll..  Stoui  City 
Bueiw  Vt«U  Coll .  Storm  Lkke  i 
Central  Col) ,  P#Ua 
Clarinda.Conununity  Coll . 

ChriniM 
Clarke  Coll..  Lubuque 
Coe  Coll..  Cedar  Rapidi 
Coniet]  Coll ,  Mount  Vernon  2 
Creeton  Community  Coll.. 

Creeton  i 
Drake  L'niv .  Dm  Moinea 
DubtjQue.  Univ.  of.  Dubuque 
KlUwonh  Jr.  Coll..  Iowa  TaUi 
Qraceland  Coll .  Lamoni 
Grand  View  Coll .  Dee  Moinee 
Grinneli  Coll .  Gnnnell  4 
Iowa  Suu  Univ.  of  Science  ft 

Technolocy.  Amea  36 
Iowa  Wedeyan  Coll.. 

Mt  Pleaaant 
Loru  Coll .  Dubuaue  I 
Luther  Coll.,  Decorah  2 
KaiycTtet  Coll..  Davenport  l 
Mofningiaije  Coll..  3k>ui  City 
Mt  MeTt7  Coll.,  Cedar  Rapid* 
Mt  St.  Clare  Coll..  Ointon 
MuacMine  Community  Coll , 

MuecaUne 
Northwcetem  Coll., 

Oranie  City 
Oeteopalhk:  Medteine  ft 

Surfery,  CoU.  of.  Dee  Maine* 
Ottumwa  HeifhU  Coll.. 

Ottumwa 
Palmer  Coll.  ofChiniprartic. 

Davenport 
Panoni  Coll..  Kairfleld  i 
St  Ambtoee  Coll..  Davenport 
Sltnpeon  Col!.,  IndtAnot "  i 
SUUCoU.  ofkma.C«larPalla  9 
Sute  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City  21 
Vennard  Coll.,  Usivenity  Park 
Waldorf  Coll.,  PonetOty 
WartbuTK  Coll.,  Waveriy  2 
WartburC  Tbao.  Sera,  Dubuque 
Weatmar  Coll..  U  Mara  2 
WUiUm  Penn  Coll..  Oekalooea 

KANSAS  83 
Arkanaa*  Citr  Jr.  Coll., 

^kanaaa  City 
Baker  Univ.,  BaMwiB  City 
Bethrl  Coll.,  North  Newtuo 
Ceotxat  Baptiat  Theo.  Sem.. 

KanaaaCity 
Centra]  CoU.,  McPheraon 
ChanuU  Jr.  Coll.,  Chanote 
CeO^Ie  Coll.,  CaffeyWlIe 
Dodce  City  Coll.,  Dodge  City  I 
Emporia.  Coll.  of.  Emporia 
Fort  Mayj  Kanaae  State  Coll., 

Heyt  2 
Friends  Bible  ColL,  MaviUnd 
Friends  Univ,.  Wkhiu 
HeaMmt  Coll..  Heaaton 
Hifhland  Jr.  Coll..  KigMand 
looependence  Community 

Coll.,  Independence 
loU  Jr.  CoU..  lola 
(Unaas  City  (Unaas  Jr.  Coll., 

fUnaaa  City 
Kansas  StaU  CoU.  of  Pittsburg, 

Pittsbutg 
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KasM  8UU  IWchm  Coll.. 

Emporta 
KaiwM  8UU  Ualv.  of 

AiT^turv  ft  App)t«d 

8ci«nc«,  Manh«(Un  I' 
lUiuu,  Univ  of  (TdUJ) 
KanauCitT  Campua 
Lawraoc*  Cannu  5t 
KaMM  Waalayta  Univ..  Balina 
UarrmouDt  Coll.,  Balina 
McFliOTMo  Coll.,  UcPhanon 
MidwOTt  Iiwt.  of  Bua  Admin., 

Burtka 
Milu»v»)«  WMiaranColL. 

MilUmvala 
Mt.  St  SchoUtUca  CoU.. 

AtchUon 
OUawa  UdW,.  OtUwa 
nuvMia  Jr.  Coll..  Panont 
f*r*U  Coaaty  Coll..  Pratt 
Sacrad  Haart  Coll .  WicKiu 
St  BaMdkt't  Coll.,  Atchlaon 
St  Mary  Coll..  XavMT 
8t  Mary  of  Um  VUioM  Coll . 

DodcaCity 
8L  Mary'a  Coll..  St  Uanr'B 

lAftl.  with  St  Ln)s  UnW.. 

St  UmK  MiaMuri) 
Scuthwaauni  Coll .  Winflald 
Starlinf  Coll.,  Surlinf 
T^borColl..  Hillfbon 
Wadtbani  Univ.  of  Tbpaka. 

Vbpaka 
WkhJU  SUto  Unlv .  WkhiU 

wtwTucr:  4 

Aabary  CoU..  WUmara 
Aabi^  TW  Sen  .  WUiBor* 
BaUannlsa  Coll..  LouiavUla 
Baraa  CoU..  Baraa 
Bibta.  Coil,  of  th«,  Uiiticton 
Bmcia  Coll..  Oirtaiboro 
CampbalWnlla  Coll.. 

CampbrtlavilU 
CatWiDo  Spaldiac  Coll.. 

Loiilavllla 
Cantra  Coll.  of  l^tucky. 
Dwvilla 

>  Kaotucky  State  Coll.. 


OfHufatown  CoU..  Oaomtowo 
Kaatueky  State  Coll,,  ^ajikfcrt 
Kaotucky.  Univ.  of.  Lalafton  15 
K«»»c^Jffaal«yan  CoU., 

Liadaay  WOaoo  CoU..  Cohuahia 
LouWma  Piaabftarian  TW. 

Swa..  Loaiavilla 
LmtiarUla.  Univ.  of.  UulsviUa  B 
Mktvay  Jr.  Coll.,  Midway 
UorahMd  State  CoU..  Monbaad 
Murray  State  CoU..  llnrTay 
Natarath  CoU.  ft  Acad.. 

NasaraUi  4 
PikavUla  CoU..  PUaviiia 
StCathariaaJr.  CoU.. 

St  Catharina 
Soolhara  Baptiat  Thao.  Sam.. 

Loaiavilla  I 
Soa  BannaU  CoU..  London 
Trantyhrania  Coll..  LeziA(ton  1 
Union  Coll..  Barbournlla  t 
Unulina  CoU. .  Louiavitta  t 
ViUa  Madonna  CoU..  Covlnfton  5 
Waatam  Kaotucky  State  Coll., 

Bowiinff  Qfaan  4 

L0U18L\NA  »4 
Cantananr  CoU..  Shrcvcfiort 
Da^^  tradaa  ft  Tach.  Inat, 
Naw  Orlaana 
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Dillard  Univ..  Naw  Orlaana  .  S 
Francia  T  Nkholla  State  Coll.. 

Thibodaux 
Hotel  Di«u  Sch.  of  Nurainc, 

Naw  Orlaana 
lAUiaiana  Coll.,  PinavilU 
Louiaiana  Polytachnit  Inat.. 

Ruaton 
Louiaiana  Stata  Univ., 

Daton  Ruuga  42 
Limila  Univ..  N«w  Orlaant  4 
McNaaaa  Stata  Coll.. 

Laka  ChaHaa 
Naw  Orlaana  Baptiat  Theo. 

Sam..  Now  Orfaani 
Northwaatem  Stata  Coll.  of 

Loulaiana,  Naichitochaa 
Noira  Dama  Sam.,  Naw  Orlaana 
St  Joaaph  8m..  St  Banedict 
St  Manr'a  Dominican  Coll., 

Naw  Orlaana  .  C 
Southaaitcn  Loulaiana  Coll., 

Hammond 
Southwaatam  Louialana. 

Univ.  oC  LabyKta 
TSiIana  Univ.  of  Louiaiana, 

Nrw  Orlaana  43 
Xavtar  Univ.  of  Louiaiana. 

Naw  Orlaana  3 

MAINE  n 
Anioatook  Stata  Taachcn  Coll., 

Praaque  lala 
Bataa  Coll..  LawiOoo  ] 
Bowdoin  Coll..  Brunawick  S 
ColtpyColI.,  WatarvUla  4 
Eaatam  Maina  Oanaral  Hoap. 

Sch.  of  Nuramg.  Banaor 
FarmlnaUm  State  Taachert 

Coll.Tarminffton 
Huwon  Coll..  Banfor 
Maina.  Univ.  oC  Orono  4 
Naaaon  Coll..  Spruifvalc 
Rkkar  Coll ,  Houlton 
St  Francia  Coll ,  Bidddbrd  3 
St  Joaaph'a  Coll . 

North  Windham 
Waah'naton  State  Taachcn 

Coll/Machiaa 
Weatbraok  Jr.  Cdl.  Pbrtland  1 

MARYLAND  IK 
AUafasy  Cocnmunt^  Coll., 

Cumberland  1 
Baltimora  Habraw  CoU., 

Baltimore  i 
Baltimora  Jr.  Coll..  Baltimore 
Bon  SaoDura  Hoap.  Sch.  of 

Nuninf ,  Baltimore 
Colambia  Union  Coll., 

Takoma  Park 
Eaact  Community  Coll.. 

BalUmom  1 
Goiidier  CoU.,  Baltimore 
Haacratown  Jr.  CoU..  ■ 
.  Hacaratown 

Harford  Jr.  Coll..  Bel  Air  1 
Hood  Coll.,  Ftadcrick 
Jolma  Hopkina  Univ., 

Baltimora  3S 
Loyola  Coll..  Baltimora  3 
Lutheran  Sch.  far  Church 

Workcra.  Baltimore 
Maryland  tnat  Coll  of  Art. 

Baltimore 
Maryland.  Univ.  of  (Total)  it 
Maryland  State  Coll., 

Princeaa  Anna  i 
Maryland.  Univ.  aT, 
CoUega  Park  4{ 
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nt^ooMfy  Jr.  CpU.. 


Trnktrnm  i 
MoriKn  9UU  Coll . 

ML  St.  Amm  Coll..  Mtinwr* 
MLSl.  U*r7'cColl.. 

Enunluburf  1 
N«r  Inn*)  RabbiBkal  Coll.. 

BalUmor* 
Notrt  DttiDc  of  UwyUnd. 

Colt  of.  B«lUinor« 
'  pMba4y  bwt.  of  Um  City  of 

BslUiaor*.  B^lUmora 
Prlac*  Caom't  Comnunity 

Coll ,  SuiOand  3 
5t.  Joha'a  ColL,  AAMpolij  | 
St.  JoMph  Coll.,  EnmiUburv  1 
St  Marj-t  Coll  of  BAaiyUnd. 

SC  KU/7'*  City 
St  tUrr't  Smu.  «  Vat*., 

B«lllmuf« 
Towion  SUto  Coll..  Towion  : 
U.  S.  Nival  Acad..  Aonapolif  6 
WaihiBstoo  Coll..  ChMtMiown 
Waatm  MaryUnd  Coll.. 

W«cliatiiat«r  1 


MASflACHUSrrTB  1^ 
Amtnean  inUmaUonal  ColL. 

Annan*  Coll.,  Amlitm  3 
Andovtr  Nawton  Thao.  9ch.. 

NawtMi  Cantn 
Amu  MaJia  Coll.  tot  Woomo. 
PaxtoD  t 
nCoU.. 


Atlantic  Union  <Ml., 

South  Lmcaataf 
Babaon  InaC  at  B*is.  Adnia.. 

Bab«M  Park 
Bav  Path  Jr.  CoU.. 

CoofmaMrtow 
Backtr  Jr.  Coll..  Woraaatar 
BaoUajr  Oil-  tf  AeeoaiiUi«  A 

Pinaoca.  Boaton 
Bariuhif*  ChristUa  CotU 

Lvnox 

BarkahiTi  Crwimnnity  CML, 

PiU^ald 
hotJon  Ajchtlaetural  Cantar 

Beh.  of  ArdUtKtura,  Boatoa 
BoataQ  Coll.,  CHaaeout  Hii) 
Boaton  Copaarralonr  of 


)  Univ., 
Bradfod  Jr]  CbU..  BradJbrd 
Braidaia  Univ..  Waltham 
-  Btinlatt  Coll..  Boaten 
Sutara  Seh.  of  Art.  Bciahn 
Caraf«id|«  Jr.  ColL. 

C«mbnd(t 
Canlina]  Caahinff  CoU..  - 

BrooklbM 
Camagki  laaL.  BoatoQ 
:Ouldrai'a  Heap.  Madkal 
Cantar  Sch.  of  Naninc. 


Chriatiaa  Sdanoa  Banavolant 
Aaa'tL^F^  of  Nuniaf ,  > 
^  Chaatnut  HUI 

Clark  Univ.,  Woroaatar  t 

CUrka  Scfa.  fer  tha  Daaf, 
Northampion 

Daan  Jr.  Col).,  Pranklin 

Eaatarn  Naaarana  Coll,  Quinc> 

EoMraoo  Coll..  Boaton 

Emmanual  Col*..  Hoaton  j 

BndicoV  Jr.  Coll..  Bavarly 

Epiacopat  IVm.  Sch..  Camhridca 

Piahor  Jr  Coll..  Boaton 
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Forayth  Dantal  Caolar.  Boaton 
Prwkiio  InaL  of  Boaton. 


Garlatwi  Jr  CoU  .  Boaton  i 
Gordon  Coil .  Winham 
Harvard  Univ..  Cambrkifa  '  486 
Hafarvw  TaadMra  Coll . 

Brooklina  2 
Holy  Croaa,Co».  oftha. 

WQccaaUr 
'  Katharina  GlbU  Bch.,  Boavm 
Laaal]  Jr.  CoU.,  Aubumdala 
Lakaatar  Jr.  Coll.,  Uloaalar 
tdand  Powara  Bch.,  Boa(~r 
Ualav  Coll.,  Carabridfa 
Lowtll  Itehiiobvkml  liut.. 

Lo«all 
MariMCoU.  4Sam.. 

Pramingham  Contra  i 
Maaaaehuaaaa  Cati.  of 

OplMBatry,  Boaton 
MaaMchuaatUCoU.  jf 

Pttanaacy,  Boamt 
MaaMchuaatU  Oaoarml  Hoap. 

8ch.  of  Na»*in(.  Boaton 
Maaaaohuaatte  Inat  of 

TachM^ofCy,  Camfarifbra  363 
Maaaachuaaua,  Univ.  o^ 

Ambaral  .  2 
MarriOMck  CoU.,  Nonh  Andovar 
tMamSeh-ofPaahioQA 

Pialiii.  BMtoa 
Mt.HoIyokaCoU..8a«thHMUay  6 
Ml  Ida  Jr.  Coll.,  Nawton  Contra 
N«w  Cbwch  Tbao.  Sell.. 

Camhrklf* 
fin  Enffwid  CoDaanratory  of 

Muak,  Bnton 
Ntm  Koifland  OaaePoaaa  Hoap. 

Bch.  or  Nuraiai.  Boaton 
Nawton  CoU.  oftha  Bamd 

Haftrt.Nawtan  i 
NiclK>la  Coll.  of  Bua.  Admin.. 

Dudby  1 
Nortbaastani  Univ..  BoUoo  4 
Northam  Eaaaa  Cooununtty 

Colt.,  HavarhU) 
OWata  Col),  k  San..  Natkk 
Our  Lady  of  tha  Elma.,Coll  of. 

Chieopaa.  1 
Paiaioniat  Mootaieiy  Baa.. 

Waat  SprincAaU 
Perkina  SdUor  tha  Blind. 

WaiartowB 
Parry  Normal  Seh.,  EmtoA 
Pttar  Bant  Bncham  Hoap.  Sch.  ' 

of  Nurainf,  Biaatm 
PioaUaoor  JrCoU  ,  Wall«al«y  1 
Practical  Art.  8cfa.  of.  Boatoik 
RfdcliSa  Col)..  Camhridga  4 
RatUColt..  Waaton 
St.  Hyacinth  CoU.  ft  Bam.. 

Qi«uifay 
St  Jokn'a  Sam- ,  Brlf  hton 
Simmona  Col)..  Boatoo 
Smith  CoU..  Northampton  10 
Soutlwaatam  MaaaadiuaatU 

Tachnolofk.:^  tfut, 

Nofth  Dartmouth  2 
fiprin^ald  CoU.,  aprincflald 
StauCoU.  at  Boatoo,  BortoQ  1 
SUUCoU.atLawaU,UweU  «. 
StaU  CoU.  at  Balaea,  SaJam 
SUtaColi  at  Waatflakl, 

Wcatfield  2 
■StonchUl  Col)..  North  Eaitoo 
Suflbtk  Univ.,  BaaC;a 
TruoMlala  Hoap-Sek  of  Madkal 

Tachnokgy,  Pall  River  ' 
TSifta  Univ.,  tfadkird  S4 
WtllaalayCoU.,  Wallaalay  8 
W«ntwartl)  loat.  Baatan  4 
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WMtam  N«w  BaffUod  CoU.. 

(tarinclUld 
WhMUm  Coil.,  Norton 
WhMlocJi  Coll..  Bocton 
WillUiD*  Coll.,  WUlUmito»ii 
WooiU  HoU  OMMOfraphte 

iMt.  Wood*  Hol« 
WufCMUr  Jr  CoU..  WotTMtar 
WorcwUr  PotjnMhnic 


MICHIGAN  433 

AilrUnColt.,Adri«n 
Albion  Coll.,  Albion  I 
Alma  Coll..  Alma  I 
AImu  Comnmr  *«  Coll.. 
AJpana 

A'^rwwa  Usiv..  B«rri«n  Sorinfs  2 
AqfulMt  Coi\..  QfBftd  Rapida 
Art  Sch.  of  tiM  Sockty  of  Aru 

4  CruiU.  Dctrail 
BlM^nU  MMBorial  H«p.  8cfa. 

of  Nuninf ,  Qrand  RaDtda 
Calvin  CoIL.  Qrand  RapiOs 
Calvin  Thao.  8«n.. 

Qnnd  Rapid* 
Cmtxai  Mkbican  Univ.. 

Ml  PlaaMnl 
CImtv  Coll..  YptllMU 
Cnnfaimk  Acad,  of  An, 

BloMDlMd  HilU 
Davtnport  Coll.  of  Bua.. 

Qraiid  Rapid* 
DaiU  Coil..  UaiYwnily  Center 
Datnil  BiUa  CoU.^  Dotnil 
Dttmi  Coll.  of  Apwwd  Scieneo. 

I^wndal* 
Dttroit  iTMt  of  Ttchnolofly. 

Detroit' 
Dttrail,  Univ.  of.  Dvtroik 
Dun»  Scouu  Coll..  8oaU\fiald 
Eaitem  Michicaji  Univ.. 

Ypeilanti  9 
KlKlraoica  Inat.  of  Technolocr, 

Dvtreit 

Farria  Suu  Co^l..  Bit  Rapida 
FliolCotnmunitjr  Jr.  CoU..  Fliat 
G«oan]  Moton  bwt..  Flint 
Coffabie  Community  Coll.. 

Iron  wood 
Qnuid  Rapida  Baptiat  BIbIa 

CoU.  &  Saia..  urand  Rapida 
Qnuid  Rapida  Jr.  Coll.. 

Grand  Rapida 
Hanty  Ford  Cooununity  CoIL. 

Daarbom 
HUUda?*  Coll..  HUlKiale  1 
Hop*  Coll.,  Holland  i 
Jackaoo  Jr.  Coll.,  Jackaon  1 
oCoU,  -  ■ 


illogi  Community  CoU.. 
aauTeC  ' 


Kal  „  - 

eCraek 
KaidaUacfa.ofD«ai(n. 

Grand  Rapid! 
Laka  Michican  CoU.. 

Bentoo  Harbor 
Lawrano*  Inat  of  Tachnology. 
'  ThutWald 
Macomb  County  Cooununity 

CoU  .  Warm 
Madonna  Coll..  Livonia 
Maryglada  Coll..  Detroit 
Marygrova  CoU  .  Datrotl 
Marcy  CoU.  of  Datroil,  Detroit 
Matty  Sch.  of  Nuialnf 

of  Detroit.  Dttroit 
MerrilUPalmer  In*t.  Dftrait 
Micbisan  SUte  Univ.  (Total) 
Michigan  Suta  Univ.  ut 
Agncnlture  A  Applied 
acienoe,  Eaai  Lanaing 
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Oakland  Univ..  Rocheatrr  i 
MiehitmnTachnoloffktt]  Univ. 

(ToUH  1 
Houghton  Branch 
Saull  Sta.  Maria  Branch  1 
Michigan,  Univ.  of.  Ann  Aitoiig? 
Muakegon  County  Communis 

Coll..  Muakegon 
Nasareth  CoU..  Naanretb  3 
Northern  Michigan  Univ., 

|i' Arquetie 
N  4thweatam  Michigan  C^t, 

Travme  City 
Olivet  Coll..  Olivet 
Owoaeo  Coll..  Owoaao 
I\irt  Huron  Jr.  Coll..  Port  Hu-on  1 
Providanoe  Hoap.  Sch.  of 

Nursing.  Detroit 
Refivmad^Blbie  Inat.  The. 

Grand  RapVda 
Sacred  Heart  NovitiaU.  Monroe 
St  John'a  Provincial  Sem.. 

Plymouth  1 
Biena  HeighU  Coll.,  Adrian 
Spring  Artar  Coll.. 

Spnnf  Artor 
BmniColl..  Hancock 
W»Uh  Inat-ofAoxMinlancy, 

Detroit   ^  - 
W«i  .le  Buu  Univ..  Octrait  UO 
WeaVem  Michigan  Univ.. 
'  Kalamatoo  14 
Wanam  Thao.  Sem..  Holland 

MINNESOTA  135 
Apoatolic  Bible  Inat..  Sl  Paul 
Augaburg  Coll..  Minneapolia 
Auatin  Jr.  Coll..  Auatin 
Bemtdji  State  Coll..  Bomiilii 
BetheTCoU.  A  Sem..  St  Paul  1 
Carteton  Coll..  hlorthfi^ki 
Concordia  Coll..  BtoorheMl 
Concordia  CoU,.  St  Paul 
Cnwier  Sem.,  Onamia 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  Coll.. 

New  Ulm 
Dunwoody  Induatrial  !nat . 

UloDeapolla 
Guauvua  Adolphua  Coll.. 

St  Peter 
Hamline  Univ.,  St.  Paul 
LuLW  Theo.  Sem.,  St  Paul 
Lutheran  Brethren  Sch*., 

FergUB  F«lla 
Macahster  Coll.,  St  Paul  3 
Mankate  Suu  CoU.,  Mankato  7 
MinnMpolU  Bus.  Coll., 

Minneapolia 
Minneapqlia  Sdb.  of  Art, 

Minneapolia  3 
MinneaoU  BiUeColl.. 

Minneapolia 
MinneeoU  Sch.  of  Bua.. 

Minneapoli* 
MinneaoU,  Univ.  of  (Total)  132 
Minneapolia  4  St  Paul  133 
Duluth 
Morris 

Mayo  Foundatkxi.  Rocbeetar 
Moofhead  State  CoU..  Moorhead  2 
North  Central  Bible  Coll.. 

Minneapolia 
Northweatem  GoU.,  Minneapolia 
Northweatem  Lutheran  Theo. 

SeflL.  Minneapoii* 
Rocheeter  Jr.  CoU..  Rocheater 
St  Benedict,  CoU.  of,  6t  Joecpb  1 
St  Catherine.  Coll.  of.  SC  Paul  I 
St  Cloud  State  Coll..  St  Cloud 
St  John'H  Univ.,  CoUegevillv  1 
St  MarVa  Coll..  Winona 
St  Olaf  Coll..  NorthOeld  3 
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St.  Pfeid  Bibl*  CoU .  St  Pftul 
St  Pfeol  8«iB..  St  P»ul 
Si  SdwUstka.  Coil.  oC  DohiUt 
at  TmM,  Coil  of.  WlDonn 
.  St  TboBMA.  Coll.  of,  St  PftuI 
UnlUd  Tbw.  Stm-. 

N«w  BrtchtoQ 
WljMxw  SUU  CM.,  Winona  3 
Wotth^nfton  Jr.  Coll.. 

Worlhinitaa 

'UI8SI8SH»P1  '  IS 
Akoni  A.  ft  U.  Coll..  Umiutn 
ll«lh«««iColl..4Mkaao 
BIwMniDtoio  Coll., 

Bliw  lloiwtaln 
Clark*  IfonorUl  CoU..  Nt«Um 
Mte  But*  Coll..  CImland 

.  OnittgiiDa's  fill*.  Coll..  Jockm 
HiadtJr.  ColL.  BAynMd 
Jaduon  BUto  CdL.  Jiekjoo 
??-i«o  Cottttty  Jr.  Coll., 

IIUIt^ColL,JMlMDD 

MiMiMipp4  Coll..  Clinton  ' 
MlMia^ppi  SUUCoU.  Ibf  r. 

— -waamccshimim*  -iiir-r-y./ 

UtniMipplSutaUnlv.. 
SUteCollcgo 

Ui«ia«lvi.UnJv.or. 

Unimtity  8 
NorthMst  MlMi«ipp4  Jr.  Coll., 

BooavUk  .... 
..Our  Udy  of  tlw  Snow* 

8eholMtk>te,  PkM  Chrutiu 
nrkOMton  Jr.  Coll., 

Pwkinnon 
RtatWl.UallyQpriatt  I 
SftinU  Jr.  Coll..  UoUnfton 
Southom  MtHMppi.  Univ.  of. 

KBttiaatmri 
Tntnloo  SoMthfra  Cbriat^" 

Coll..  'iVmgftlao  4 
WUIivB  Cuv  Coll., 

Hatlicabunr 
Wood  Jr.  Coif.  MjthiatflO 

MISSOURI  •  18» 

AtU«  Coll.,  KuMs  City 
CiUvftryBlbUCoU.. 

lUnwsCity 
CArdiiul  GUnaon  Cell... 

St  Loau 
'Gtfitik]  Bibl«  iMt.  SpringMi 
Cootrml  loit  fcr  tlw  vmt 

TMdwn  Tnuning  Coll.. 

St  Loui* 
Catnl  M«thodi«t  Coll.. 

Cootrtl  MlMouri  SUto  Coll., 
..  WarraiMburi 
Contnl  T«eK  Init. 

KaiuuCity 
CoBcoidi*  8«L.  St  Louia 
Cot^CoU..24md« 
CovwMit  ntaaSwD.. 

St  Law 
Calwr-dtocitoa  Colt.  Cantoo 
.  DMaMMMHon.Scb.of 

Nttrnnii,  8t  uMis 
Drui7CaU..S|iriii^V>ld 
.Ed«n  TImo.  Seni;,  St  Louia 
EvaagBi  CoU.,  SfinaiAaJd  3 
FoDtbocuM  Coll..  St  Louia 
OrMlwolil  Seh.  orUbomtory 
.  Taduiiqua.  St  louia 
HaAaib«l>L»  Orasc*  Coll.. 

Hannibal 
Hanria  TMcfam  Coll.,  St  Louia 
UKtepandaoea  Ssnitonun: » 

rloap.  Sch.  of  Nuning, 
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KanMi  City  Art  lort  Sch. 
«  ofDMicn,  KarauCity  1 
K«nwa  City  Coll.  of  Oitaopathy 

k  Surmy.  Knuaa  City 
KanMi  City  OmmtiI  Haq>. 

Sch.  uf  Nuraing.  Karmu  City 
Kannck  Sam..  St  Louia 
Kirkavilia  Cblt.  of  Oataofiathy 

A  8urnt7.  Kirkavilia 
Lincoln  Univ..  Jcfftraon  City 
Ltndanwood  Coll.  fcr  WooMn, 

St  ChariM  1 
Locan  Baik  Coll.  of 

Chitopractk,  St  Louia 
Marillac  Colt ,  Noroaady 
M«im|]aCo».  oftha 

Swrad  Haart.  St  Louia 
Marcy  Jr.  CoU.,  St  LouU 
MatropDlitao  Jr.  Coll.. 

KanMa  Ci^ 
MklwaatMm  Baptlit  Thao. 

San.,  KanMa  City  I 
HlMouri  Sch.  of  R^l^ion. 

Columbia'  ^ 
Miiaouri,  Univ.  of  iToUU  27 
Columbia  24 
Kanaaa  Citjr  2 
RoU*  1 
St  Louia 
Uiaaoah  VaUay  Colt.. 

MarthaU 
Natartoa  Thaa  Sam.. 

KanMa  City 
Northaaat  Uiaaouri  SUta 

Taadm*  Coll.,  Kirkavilia 
Northwnt  Uiaaouri  SUte 

CoU..  MaryvUla  3 
Notra  Duna  Coll..  St  Louia 
Oiarka,Co|t  gfthaSeh  of. 

HMnt  Lookout 
.Park  CoU.,  ParkvUta 
Rockhurst  Coll..  Kanaaa  City 
St  John'a  Uarcy  Ho^l  Sdi. 

of  Nuraini .  St  Louia 
St  Louia  OhI.  of  PhannaQr, 
'  St  Louia 

St  Louia  Inat  of  Huak, 

St  LouU 
St  Louia,  Jr.  Cell.  Diatrict  of. 

St  Louia  County 
St  Louia  Univ..  St  Louia  6 
St  Karyof  the  Barrena  Sent. 

PenyvUl* 
St  HuVa  Jr.  Coll.,  OTallon 
St  Paul  Sch.  of  Thao.- 

Mathodiat,  KaoMa  City 
St  Piiil'a  Coll..  Coooordia 
Soatheaat  Miaaourl  State  Coll. 

CapeOtranlMU 
Smithwert  Baptiat  Coll.. 

Bolivar  .1 
Southwaat  Miaaoori  Stki^ 

CoU.,  Sprioffidd 
Stephana  CoU..  Cnturtbia  3 
Tarkk>CoU..Tarklo  1 
Trentoa  Jr.  CoU..  Trantao 
WaahsnfftoB  Univ., 

St  Louia  137 
Wabater  Coll..  St  Louia 
WMtmhtater  CM.,  Fulton  2 
William  JawaU  Coll..  Liberty 
WUliam  Wooda  Coll., 

Pulton 


MONTANA 

Eaatern  Mootena  CoU.  of 

Edocatkn.  Billio«a 
GrMt  Falla.  Coll.  oC 

GTMt  FaUa 
Montana  Sch.  of  Minea, 

Butte 
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MonUna  SUleCoU  ., 


MonUiM  SUU  Univ., 

Nortlivrn  Montana  Cvll.  Havn 
Rotkv  MounUiu  Coll.. 

BUliiMP 
WMtMTt  Montana  Coll.  of 

Educstkm.  Dillon 

NEBRASKA 

ChadronfuuCoU.. 

Chadn>n 
Concordia  T«>.;.^  Coll,. 

Seward 
Creighton  Univ..  Th«. 

Omoha 
Dana  Coll..  Blair 
Doanc  Cdl..  Crvla 
OucImmm  Coll.  of  th«  Scarad  / 

Haart.  OnMha  i 
raiTixiry  Jr  CotV.  Fairfaury/ 
Graca  BiMa  Inst.  Omahs / 
Haalmt*  Cull  .  HaaUngi.^ 
Kaamay  Stale  Coll. 

K«arDCV 

McCookCoU.McCooV 
MidJand  Coll.,  Fremont 
Nebraaiia,  Univ.  of.  Linmln 
Nebnuka  WflsiejraD  Untv . 

Lincoln  i 
Omaha,  Univ.  of.  Omaha 
Peru  Suie  Coil.,  Peru 
SL  Mary,  Coil.  of.  Omaha 
ScotUbluff  Coll.,  ScottabluiT 
Uokio  CoU..  Lincoio 
Waytie  SUle  Coll ,  Wayne 
York  Toll ,  York 

NEVADA 

Nevada,  Univ.  of  iToUl) 

Lai  Vegat  Campua 

Reno  Campua 
Reno  BuA  Coll..  Reno 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  '* 
Colby  Jr  Coll  for  Women. 

New  Loodna 
Dartmouth  Coll..  Hanover 
Kecne  SUle  Coil..  Keen* 
ML  St.  Mary  Coll.,  HookieU 
New  England^ull..  Henniker 
Nkw  Hampahire.  Uni».  of. 

Durham 
Notre  Dame  Coll..  Manchester 
Plymouth  State  Coll..  Plymouth  1 
St  Anaelm'a  Coil..  Manchealer  1 

NEW  JERSEY  86 
Btoomfieid  CoU .  BloomAdd 
Caldwell  Coll.  for  Women, 

Caldwell 
Centenary  Coll.  for  Women. 

Hackettatown  1 
Don  BoeoD  Coll..  Newton 
Drew  Univ;,  Madiaon  1 
Fairieigh  Dickinaon 

Univ.  (TbUh  6 
Florham-Madiaon  Campua 
Ruth»Tfofd  Campua  6 
Tean'^k  Campua 
Georgia/^  Court  Coll.. 

Lakewood 
Glaaaimo  Stau  Coll.,  Glaiaboro 
Immaculate  Conception  Sem.. 

Darlircton 
Jeraey  C  i»  State  Coil.. 

Jerar  City 
Lutheran  Collegirle  Bible  Imt., 

Teanack 
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,85 

Monmouth  Coll.. 

W«at  tiHig  Branch 
Montclair  Sute  Coll..  Upper 

Montclair 
Muhlenberg  lloep.  Sch.  of 

Medical  Techoology,  PlainHeld 
Newark  Beth  Im-Olioap.  Sch. 

of  Nureina.  Newark  . 
Newark  Cdl  of  Engioeenng. 

Newark  9 
Newark  SUtc  Coll.,  Union         1  , 
New  Brunawkk  Theo.  Sem., 

New  Brunewick 
Northea«te  n  CollMUle  Bible  / 
Inat.,  Eeaex  Felli  / 
PaaMic  General  Hotp.  Sch.  of/ 
Nttnlng.  ^'aawK  / 
Princeton  Theo.  Sem.. 

Pri»«eton  •  2  / 

Princeton  Univ.,  Princeton  29/ 
Rulgcra.  The  SUle  Univ,  . 

New  Brunswick 
St.  Elizabeth,  Coll.  of.  / 
Convent  Sution  / 
St,  Gabriel'!  Coll..  UkewcxKf 
St.  Joeeph'ft  Hovp.  Sch  of  / 

N  ttniiig,  Patereon 
St,  Peter*!  Coll..  Jerwy  City 
Scton  Hall  Univ..  / 
South  Orange  / 
Shelton  Coll.,  Cape.Miv 
Stevene  but.  of  Tethnology, 

Hoboken  / 
Tombrock  JrCdll..  Paterwn 
TVraton  Jr.  C^ll,  Trenton 
Trenton  Stat*  Coll.,  Trenton 
Ubeala  Coll.,  Eatt  Orange 
VUla  WaUh  Coll.,  Mornitown' 
Weotminater  Choir  Coll.. 
Pric  ' 
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new  Mexico  Highland*  Univ.. 
/  Laa  Vegaa 
.  /  New  Mexico  but,  of  Mining 

ft  Technology.  Socorro 
/    New  Mexico  MiliUry  Inat.. 

Roawell 
New  Mexico  SUte  Univ., 

Univeraity  F^rk 
New  Mexico.  Univ.  of. 

Albuquerque 
St.  Joai^h  on  the  Rio  Grande, 

Coll.  of.  Aibuauerq^e 
St.  Michael'!  Coll..  SanU  Pe 
Weatem  New  Mexico  Univ., 

Silver  City 

NEW  YORK 
Acad,  of  Aeronautics, 

LaGuardia  KiT\- 
Adelphi  Univ.  (ToUl) 
Adelphi  Suffolk  Coll., 

Oakdale 
Adelphi  Univ.. 
Garden  City 
Albany  Sua.  Cdl..  Albany 
'Alfred  Univ.,  Alfred 
American  Acad,  of  Zhramatic 

Arta,  New  York 
American  Init.  for 

Pqrchoaoalyxia,  New  York 
Art  Career  Sch..  New  York 
Art  StudenU  LeiutM  of  . 

New  York,  New  York 
Atlantic  SUle  Chiropractic 

ln>c.  New  York 
Auburn  Community  Coil.'. 
Aubtiro 
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Bank  Str«*t  Coll  of 

Education,  Ntw  York 
B«ptUt  BibU  Sm  , 

JohMofi  City 
B«nlCoii. 

^nmoiUlt-oti'  Hudnn 
BmiMUColl  .  Miilbnok 
Biblic»}  Bent,  in  N«w  York. 

TU.  New  York 
BruKlifTCotl.  • 

Biiard  iff  Manor 
Brooklyn  Mutcum  Art  Sch.: 

N*w  York 
BrDom*  ikK.  Communtty 

Coll.,  Binf  hunton 
Bmnt  *  Stratton  Bu* 

Buffalo  DtDC«Mn  Pr«p.  Sen., 

Buffalo 
Cintoltu  Coll ,  BuffaK) 
Cslimin*  hgeAu!^  Cod . 

RodiwUr 
Caxtnovia  Coll,  CaiMtovia 
Chiraprartir  lojt  of  Nrw 

York.  Naw  York 
ChhattheKinc  S«d.. 

SL  Bonavnturt 
City  UniT.  ot  N«w  York.  Th» 
(TbUl) 
Brodi  Community  Coll., 

Ntw  York 
Bnnklyn  Coil  .  Naw  Yorl 
CktyCotl..  Ntw  York 
Huntar  OAl,  New  York 
.    OoMtia  Cotl  .  Ntw  York 
QuMoaborouth  Commun 

Co^l..  NawYork 
Sutco  bland  Community 
Coll..  Ntw  York 
Clarkaon  ColL  of 

Tachnotogy.  IHMadam 
.  Colfal»Rachaat at  Divinity 

Sch..  Rochaatar 
Colfate  Univ.,  Harnilton 
CoU««iata  Bua.  InaL. 

NawYorfc 
Cbhimbih  Inst,  of 

Chijnpnractie.  Naw  York 
Columbia  Umv.  (TbUl) 

Banufd  Coil.  New  York 
Coll.  of  Pharmacy, 

St*  York 
Columbia  Univ., 

Na%  Yurk  ' 
TMcharaColl.,  Naw  York 
Cooper  Union,  Ntw  York 
tCoraell  Univ.  <ToUl) 
ComHl  Univ.,  ithaca 
Cornell  Univ.  Uadical 
Coll.,  Naw  York 
. .  Comint  COPm^>"*y  CoH, 
Comint 
Oakma  Sch.  of  Muaie. 
.  Ntw  York 
Diilar-Quaile  Sch.  of 

Muue.  Naw  York 
Divina  Word  Sana..  Coneaua 
Dominican  Coll.  of  Blauvdt, 
BlauvaU 
'   Drake  Buaioase  Sch..  Bronx 
Drake  Buainaaa  Sch.,  Fluahin^ 
Drake  Butincaa  Sch.. 

Naw  York  City 
D^YouvilleColt..  Buffalo 
Eaatcm  Sch.  for  Phyucians 

Aklet.  Naw  York 
Elim  Bible  Inat.,  Lima 
.    Elmira  Coll..  Elmira 
Erie  County  Teth  Itut,. 
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Eymard  Prep.  Scin.. 
HydaPark 


>*a»hiM)  Inet  of  TBchnulocy^ 

Naw  York 
Finch  Coll  .  Naw  York 
FordhamUniv  (ToUli  12 
Ponlham  Uiiiv  .  New  York  12 
Philoeophy  h  Lettara, 
Coll  of,  Shnib  Oak 
Oneral  Theo.  Sem  .. 

Naw  York  I 
Good  Counwi  Coll., 

WhiU  Plaint 
Hamilton  Coll ,  ClinUm  5 
Harirm  Hoep  Sch.  of 

Anvathaaia,  New  York 
Hartwick  Cdl..  OncooU 
Hebrew  Union  Cell.-^Jawiah 

In«c  ofRclcffion.  New  York 
Hobart  *  Waliam  Smith 

ColU.  Ganeva 
HoCnra  Univ.,  HeniMtMul 
Moly  Trinity  Orthodoi  Sem.,  . 

Jordanaville 
Houghton  Coll.,  Houchton 
iludjnn  Valley  Conununity 

Coll.,  Troy  l 
Inaurance;  Coll.  of.  New  York 
lona  Coll..  New  Rochalle 
Ithaca  Coll..  Ithaca  3 
Jawith  Theo.  Sam.  of 

America,  Naw  York  t 
JuiUian)  Sch.  of  Muaic, 

Naw  York 
KatherinaGlbbt  Sch., 

New  York 
Kenwood  Norma)  Training 

Sch..  New  York 
Kevkn  Coll..  Kauka  Park  2 
King's  Coll.,  Briareltir  Manor 
Laboratory  but  of 

Merchandiaing,  New  York 
La  Saletta  Sem..  Altajjtount 
Latin  American  Inat., 

Naw  York 
LeMoyne  Coll .  Syracuse  \ 
LongUlamlUni?.  tToUti 

Brwklyn  Center  I 
C.  W.  fort  Coll.. 
Braokville  1 
Lyree  FntKMiM  d«  New  York, 

Wew  York 
Manhaaab  Coll..  Riverdale  1 
Manhatun  Medical  *  DenUl 
■  AuisUnU  Sefa.,  Nvw  York 
Manhattan  Sch.  ot  Mutic. 

New  York 
ManhatUnviUe  Colt,  of  the 

Sacred  Heart.  PUrcliaae 
Mannea  Coll.  of  Muaic, 

New  York  ,  1 
Maha  Rtgina  Coll..'Syracuae  2 
MaristColt.,  Pbughkeepaia  -  1 
Maryknotl  Sem..  Marykoolt 
Marymount  Coll..  Tarrytown  6 
Matymount  ManhatUn  Coll.. 

New  York  ' 
Mary  Rogen  Coll.  of 

Maryknoll,  Marykboll 
Mater  Christi  Sam..  Albany  1 
Mater  Uei  Coll.  Ogdenaburg 
Mercy  Coll.,  Dohba  Perry 
Mercy  Hoap.  Sch.  of  Nursing, 

B«^ato 
Mills  Colt,  of  Education, 

New  York 
Misericordia  Hoap.  Sch.  of 

Nursing,  New  York 
Mt.  Alvemia  Theo.  Sent.. 

Wappingers  Palls 
Ml  Si.  A}pl.-->f«sua  Sem..  Eaopus 
Mt  St.  JtMeph  l^'t .  Buffslo 
Ml  St.  Mary  Coll.  Kewbuisb 
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ML  8t  Vtncmt,  ColL  of. 

Ml  St  VilWMUon'Hudwo 
Mc  aiMi  UMfk.  Sch.  of 

Nuninc,  Ntw  York 
Murry  ft  LcoAi*  Quggmhviin 

DtnUl  Clinic,  N«w  York 
NuMu  Community  Coll., 

Oardm  Cjty 
bUiar«thCo(l.Q( 

Rothttir 
Nnr  RodwUa.  ColL  of. 

NtwRochdW 
N««  Seh.  Ibf^odal  Rinwdi. 

N«w  York 
Nnr  Yorii  Cibr  Commiulbr 

CoU..  New  York 
N«w  York  CoU.  of  Mtuk. 

N«w  York 
N«w  York  ImL  rf  Diototics. 

N«»  York 
N««  York  liML  of  . 

Pho«ofrBphjr.  N«w  York 
New  York  fait  of 

TechnaJkip,  Ntw  York 
New  York  fitdieal  Coll.. 

New  Yprk 
New  York  PtwetiU  Sch.  of 

Dm^  New  York 
Now  Yotk  Sch.orinUrior 

DMign.  New  York  x 
New  York  Univ.,  New  York 
NiMon  Univ.,  Nlafani 

Univenlly 
Notr*  Oiinw  Coll.  of  8UUn 

IiUnd.  New  York 
Nrmtk  Miwionuv  Coll..  Nyack  < 
County  Oomm 


imunity 


-  Ormnfo  County  Con 
■  Con..  MiddJetown 
Oar  UdyoTMartyra 

T«rti«n«hip,  Auii««nll« 
PwM  Coll..  New  York 
Pmn-Amerkan  Art  Sch., 

New  York 
PKnou  Sch.  of  Detign, 

New  York 
Pma»iaai«t  Hoatstk:  S«m.. 

New  York 
Piul  Smith!  Coll.  of  Am* 

Seincae.  Piu]  Smitha 
Mytoehok  Ia*t  of  Bnuklyn. 

•rtie.  New  York 
PraU  Inet.  New  York 


18 


QuaoD  of  the  ApoeUe*  Col).. 

HATrUMD  1 
RCA  Inau..  New  York  1 
lUaMclMT  Potylechnk  IiuA., 

Troy  6 
Roberu  We«l«yu  Coll. 

North  Chili 
locheeter  Bui  InaL, 
Rocb«et«r 
.  BixhesUx' Irut  of  Technology, 
RocheMcr  4 
Ro^jflster,  Univ.  of, 

RochMtcr  '  71 

Rfickcfeller  Iiut,  New  York  54 
Roaarr  H>)i  Coll.,  Bufiklo 
Ruwell  S«te  Coll.  (ToUl) 

Jr.  CoU.  of  /Ubaoy.  /Ubany 
Roaaell  Sage  Coll.,  Troy 
St  B«m«rdine  of  Siena  CofL, 

UMdonvill* 
St  Bemard'a  Sen.  A  Coll., 

Rochester 
8t  Bona  venture  Uoiv., 

St  lAmaveDture 
St  CharierSmn.,  New  Jfork  \ 
St  FraociaColt.,  New  York 
St  John  Fiahcr  Coll..  Rochcater 
St  iohn  a  Univ..  New  York  42 
St  Johp  Vlanney  Sam.. 
Eaat  Aurora 


7 

7 

17  9 

36 

71  ' 

71 

/ 

9 

5r 

3 

8 

10 

16 

2.. 

1 

148  13 

161 

I 

92 

92 

6 

8 

23 

39 

N  11 

11 

20 

20 

4 

4 

4 

4 

17 

4 

21 

39 

566 

7881,633 

2,986 

42 

8  8 

68 

I 

-  1 
13 

1 

I 
14 

4 

4 

1 

1  3 

5 

42 

42 

^  10 

1 

11 

39 

8 

47 

1 
8 

1 
g 

7 

13 

110  3 

128 

3 

&3 

22  6 

81 

I 

7 

- 

1  30 

38 

I 

85 

106  3 

194 

20- 

20 

2  * 

1 

3 

41 

1  11 

53 

17 

26 

167  8 

1200 

10 

10 

8 
10 

8 
10 
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2 

8 

8 

6 

6 

2 

2 

19 

4 

23 

2 

7  2 

U 

& 

5 

4 

4 

.4  . 

30 

l\ 

4\ 

Bt  Joaeph'a  Coll.  for  ^Sonm, 

New  York 
Bt  Joaepht  Stfiphk  Sam.. 

Callicoon 
St  Lawrence  Univ  .  Canton 
8t  Luke'a  Hvw.  Sch.  of 

Nuniai,  New  York 
8t  Plui  X  Seal .  Garrnon 


0em.,  Tuekmhoe 
SencU  Maria  Jr.  Coll., 

Buflalo 
Sarah  Lawrence  Coll.. 

Bronrvilla 
Skklmore  Coll..  Saratoga 

Springy 
Stat*  Univ.  of 
New  York  CTbut) 
Agricultural  ft  Tech.  Inst 

at  AlfM 
A  irkultural  *  Toch.  Inst 

St  Cobieskill 
Agrkultural  h  Tech.  Inst 

It  D«)hi 
Agrkultural  h  Tech.  Inst 

at  Fanningdale 
Agricultural  h  Tech.  Inst 

at  Morrifville 
Coll.  of  Agrkultura  at 

Cornell  Univ. 
ColL  of  Ceramiea  at 
a     AI(M  Uoiv. 
ColL  of  Foroauy  at 

SyracuM  Univ. 
Co4l.  of  Home  Eununilca 
.at  Cornell  Univ. 
ColLofMedieine, 

Syracuse 
Downstate  Medkail 

^Center.  New  York 
Outcheao  Community 

ColL,  noufhkaepsie 
Graduate  Sen,  of  Public' 

Aflain,  Albaiiy 
MaritiffM  Cn||.. 

Tort  Schuyter 
Sch.  of  Industrial  ft 

Ubor  ReUtidns  at 

Cornell  Univ. 
SUta  Univ,  Coll.  at 

Brockport 
SUte  Univ.  ColL  at 

Buffalo 
State  Univ.  CoU.  at 

Cortland 
SUtc  Univ.  CoU.  at 

Fredcnia 
SUte  Univ.  CoU.  at 

Geoeaeo 
SUte  Univ.  Coll.  at 

New  Palu 
Suu  Univ.  Coll.  at 

OtieoflU 
SUU  Univ.  Coll.  at 

Oiwego 
Sut«  Univ.  Coll.  at 

Ptattabu/gh 
SUU  Univ.  Coll.  at 

T^jtadam 
SUU  Uoiv.  of  New  York 

at  Albany 
Suu  UnivToTNew  York 

at  Bio^hamton 
Suu  Univ.  of  New  York 

at  Buflak) 
SUU  Univ.  of  New  York 

at  Stony  Brook 
Vetei  inary  Coll.  at 

Cornell  Univ. 
tSyraeuH>  Univ.  (ToUlt 
SyracusH  Univ..  Syracos^ 
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Univmtlr  Co}]. 
Univtriity  Coll.- 
endwott  C«nter 
Uniwraltjr  Cotl..- 
I\nighkF«p«ie-Kingilah 
Canter 
U<ic«  Coll.  of 
SyracuM  Univ, 
Tunan  Daykarhanova  fkh. 

for  Um  Su««.  New  York 
Tob»0»bym  ScK.  for 

Path  ion  Car««n.  Nftw  York 
Tnphann  Sch.  of  pMhion, 

Union  Coil  4  Univ.  i  IsA.!) 
Albany  Campua 
Schanactady  Canpua 
Ud'on  Thoo.  Smou,  N*w  York 
United  Statea  Msmhant 

MahM  Acad..  Kinfa  Point 
'Inited  SUtaa  Military 

Acad,,  Waal  Foint 
Vaaaar  Cell,  PtKighkaapaia 
VoorhoM  Tach.  IiiaC, 
"  "  Kow.York   '  -  - 
WafiMrCoU..  New  York 
Watchtower  Bible  Sch.  of 

Gilaad,  New  York 
Writa  Co]].,  Aurora 
Waatchaaur  Community 

Coll.,  VrUmIU 
William  AlanMn  WhlU* 

Inat.  of  Ptyehiatry,  New  Yor. 
Yethivi  Univ.,  New  York 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Afncultural  k  Torh.  Coll.. 
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25 
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10 

66 

2 
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10 

4 

2 

13 

13 
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9 

29 

1 

30 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

6 

6 

12 

1 

73 

74 

,  Boone 

Eliubeth  Cihr  SUt«  Teaclwr* 
Coll.,  Eltxab«th  City  « 

Aah«v}Ue-B>'  >oreCb»., 
Aahavillc 

Atlantic  Chriatian  Coll., 
Wilaon 

Betnont  Abbey  Cotl,  BeJmont  3 
Bennett  Coll.,  Gr»«Aaboro  -2 
Bownwa  Gray  Sdn<  of 

Medicine,  Wiiuton.Sa]ea) 
Brevard  Coll. ,  Brevard 
Campbell  Coll,.  Buiea  Creek 
CaUwba  ColL,  Saliaburv 
Cbowan  Coll,,  MuriVecaboro 
Oavidion  Coll.,  Davidaon  1 
OdI  Sch.  of  Medical  Tvbnolocy. 

Aaheville 
Duke  Univ.,  Durham  99 
Ea«t  Carol  ioa  Coll ..  Greenville  1 
Elofl  Coll.,  Eton  College 
Gardner- Webb  CoU., 

Bollinc  Sprinc* 
Greensboro  CoU.,  Greenafaoro 
Guilfofd  Coll.  (Total)  1 
GqiJford  ColL,  Greenaboro 

Diviaion,  Greensboro  I 
GmlfoH  Coll.,  Guiirotd 
ColL  Brancb,  Greehaboro 
High  I\>inl  Coll.,  Hi<h  Point 
Johnaof]  C.  Smith  Univ., 

Charlotte 
Uenoir.Rhyne  Coll.,  Hickory 
Lirirf  (tone  Cotl..  Saliabujy    -  3 
Man  Hill  Coll.,  Mara  Hill  1 
Meredith  Coll.,  Raleigh 
MethodtJt  CoU.,  Payettevtlle  I 
MitcMl  Coll..  Statesvllla 
Mt  Olive  Jr.  ColL.  Mt.  Oliv« 
North  Coroliiui  Coll.  a:  DurtuM 


60 

12 

71 

'  29 

3  103 

M 

572 

78  1,017 

8 

■  i 

11 

I  12 

1 

20 

21 

II      I3J       8  ISO 


North  Cmroiint,  Univ.  of 
(Total)  81 
North  Carolina  State  of  the 
Untv.  of  North  Carolina 
at  Kaleigh  .  19 

North  Carolina.  Unlv  tif, 

Chapel  HiII  M 
North  Carolina.  Univ  of, 
at  Greenaboro  4 
North  Carolina  Wealeyan 

Coll.,  Rocky  Mount  2 
Pfeiffer  Coll..  Miaunhelmcr 
Piedmoot  Bible  Coll.. 

Wliutoo-Salem 
Queena  Cdll..  charlotte 
Sacred  Heart  Jr.  Coll  ft 

Acad..  Belmont 
St,  Auguatine'i  ColL.  Raleigh 
?jUem  CoU  ,  Winaton>S.lere  I 
Shaw  Univ.,  Raleifh 
Southeaatcm  Baj^iit  Theo. 

Sera,  Wake  Porart 
Wake  FoTMt  Coll.. 

Winaton«Salem  2 
Wamn  Wilaon  Colt:, 

Swanannoa  l 
V/eatem  Carolina  ColL, 

Cullowhee  1 
Wiiwton-Satem  State  Coll., 
Wjn*ton«Sa]eni 


NORTH  DAKOTA  7 
Aaaumption  Coll..  RKhardton 
Biamarvk  Jr.  Coll..  Bijmarck 
Dickinxin  Bute  Coll.,  Dtckinaon 
Ellendalc  State  Coll .  Elleiwlale 
Jameetown  Coll .  JarnnloWn  3 
Mary  Coll.,  Biamarck 
North  Dakou  Sch.  of 

Pormtry,  Bottineau 
North  Dakou  Sute  Sch.  of 

Science.  Wahpetoh 
North  Dakota  Sute  Univ.. 

Fargo 

North  DakoU,  Univ.  of, 
Grmnd  Forka  4 


OHIO  322 
Air  Force  ln«L  of  Tevhnology, 

WrightPstmon  •> 

Air  Force  Baae  2 
Akron,  Uhiv:  of,  Akron  4 
Antioch  Colt.,  Yellow  Springs  2 
Athland  ColL.  Aahland  3 
Athenaeum  of  Ohio,  Norwood 
Bald  win- Wallace  Coll.,  Berea 
Bluffton  Coll.,  Bluflton  2 
Bowling  Green  St£te  Univ., 

Bowling  Green  2 
Capital  Univ..  Coltunbui 
Carnegie  Coll.,  Cleveland 
Caae  Inat.  of  Technology, 

Cleveland  30 
CedarvUle  ColL,  Cedarville 
Centntl  SUUColL, 

Wilberforce  6 
Cincinnati  Bible  Sesn.. 

Cincinnati 
CinLinnati  Coll.  of 

Embalmioff,  Ctncicinatt 
'  Cindnnatt,  Univ.  of, 

Cincinnati  7 
CleveUnd  Inat  of  Art, 

Clcvc4and 
Cleveland  Init.  of  Music. 

Cleveland 


272 
139 


423 

172 


63 
1 


77 
39 


138 
357 


201     t.tet     939    180  3,266 


49      101      12  162 
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Columbus  Coil  of  Art  «i 

DMifn,  Columbui 
Davu  Bus.  Coll.  Toledo 
Dfcjion.  Univ  of.  Daylon 
D«ftaeK«Coll..  D«fiancf> 
Demwn  Univ..  Granville 
Dyke  Coll  .  Clevelind 
Evingelkal  Lutheran  Thco- 

Sem.,  Columbu* 


•  / 


tCNOWK  MCUtTt 


FennColl.,  ClaveUnd 

A 

4 

FindUy  CoU.,  FindUy 

1 

i 

Franklin  Univ..  Columbus 

a 

• 

3 

God'ii  Biblt  Seh.  4  Coll.. 

Cincinnati 

1 

1 

1 

3 

QraitvUle  ln«t,.  loveland 

2 

2 

Hebrew  Union  Col l.^ewiih  Iiwt 

of  Religion,  Cincinnati 

3 

1 

17 

18 

■  Hetdelberg  Coll.,  Tiffln 
Hinun  Coll.,  Hiram 

1 

7 

7 

•  1 

8 

2 

10 

tnatilulum  Divi  Tho?n«e, 

Ciiy:itM\ati 

7 

7 

John  Carroll  Univ.. 

Cleveland 

3 

1 

IS 

6 

2 

Ktmt  Sute  Univ.,  Kent 

12 

\ 

60 

33 

6 

9if 

Xenyon  Coll.,  Gambler 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Lake  F.ne  Coll..  P-ineaville 

1 

5 

5 

Lourdei  Jr.  Coll.,  Sylvania 

3 

MaJcnc  Coll.,  Canton 

3 

3 

.MahetU  Coll..  MahetU 

9 

I 

10 

Mary  ManM  Coll  ,  Tbledo 

9 

,  9 

Miami-Jacoba  Coll,  Dayum 

1 

1 

Miami  Univ.,  Oxford 

U 

5 

57 

19 

8 

84 

Mt.  Carmel  Ho#p  Sch.  of  ■ 

,     Nuning,  Colujnbua 
Mt.  Union  Coll..  AllUnn 

1 

16 

16 

Muakingum  Coll.,  New  Concort 

2 

8 

2 

to 

Notre  Dam*  ColL,,  C*«vfcUnd 

\ 

8 

OberlinCall.,  Oberiin 

1 

25 

18 

5 

48 

Ohio  Coll  of  Applied  Science, 

Cincinnati 

3 

3 

Ohio  Coll.  of  PodiatTT, 

Cleveland 

3 

3 

Ohio  Northern  Univ  ,  Ada 

26 

28 

QhioSUte  Univ.,  Columlma 

90 

67 

'421 

64 

627 

Ohio  Univ.,  Athena 

10 

34 

98 

20 

15 

133 

Ohio  Wealeya;i  Univ.. 

Delaware 

1 

\ 

3fi 

1 

36 

Otterbein  Coll..  WfiiterviUe 

3 

\ 

VI 

3 

IIS 

Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  Coll.. 

Cincinnati 

\ 

22 

22 

PontiAcal  Coll.  Joaephinum, 

Worthinfton 
Rio  Grande  Coll.,  Rio  Grande 
SL  John  Coll.  of  CleveUnd, 

Cleveland 
St,  Manr'i  Sem..  Cleveland 
St  Pauf'i  Monaatery,  Canfield 
St.  Staniilaiu  Novitiat«, 

Cleveland 
Sinclair  C<A\.,  Dnyton 
Steubenville,  The  Coll.  of, 

Steubcnville 
Tiffin  Univ.,  Tiffin 
Toledo.  Univ.  of.  Toledo 
Up->d  Theo.  'Sem.,  Dayton 
Urbana  Coll.,  Urbana 
Urvuline  Coll.  for  Wonie«i. 

Clevetand 
Wrlsh  Coll.,  Canton 
Weatem  Coll.  for  Women, 

Oxibrd 
Wratem  Reaerve  Univ., 

Cleveland  1 
WilbeKorce  Univ.. 

Wilberfoic* 
Wilmington  Cotl., 

Wilmington 
WitUnbere  'Jniv., 

Springftdd 
Wooatcr,  Coil,  of,  Wootrt^ 
Xavter  Univ..  Cincinntiti 
YoungBtown  Univ  , 

Young<itown 


OKLAHOMA  31 
Bcthany-NasarvneColl  , 

Bethanv 
Centml'Oklahoma  Sute^ 

Coll ,  t:dmond  5 
Central  Pilgnm  Coll , 

BartlMville 
fi^ait  Central  SUt«  Coll.,  Ada 
Eaatem  Oiilahoma  A.  &  M 

Coll.,  Wilburlon 
El  Reno  Jr.  Coll..  El  Reno 
Lang>ton  Univ.,  Laniifton  1 
Murray  State  Agricultural 

C^L.TiahoRiingo 
Nurtheaatern  Oklahoma  A.  h  M. 

Coll..  Miami 
Northwcatfm  SUt«  Coll.. 

Alva 

Oklahonu  BapUit  Univ.. 

Shawnee 
Oklahoma  f"hrtatian  Coll . 

Oklahoma  Citv 
Oklahomi  Cit«  Univ., 

Oklahoina  City  . 
Oklahoma  Coll.  for  Women, 

Chickaaha 
Oklahoma  SUte  Univ.  of 

Agriculture  &  Applied  Science, 

Stillwater  14 
Oklahoma,  Univ.  ofiToUl)  10 
Norman  Cimpua  10 
Oklahoma  City  Campu« 
Panhandle  A.  4  M.  Coll., 

Good  well. 
Phillips  Univ..  Enid 
St  Greoanr'a  Coll..  Shawnee  \ 
SeminoTe  Jr.  Coll., 

Seminole 
.SouthMst«ni  Sute  Coll.. 

Durant 
Sou  thwestimi  State  Col  1., 

Weatherf'^rd 
Ttilaa  Bus.  Coll..  Tulsa 
Tulu,  Univ.  of.  Tulsa 


OREGON 

Caacado  Coll.,  Portland 
Central  Oiegon  Coll..  Bend 
ClataopColl  .,  Astoria 
Concordia  Coll..  Portland 
Conquerors  Bible  Coll.. 

Portland 
.Eoslem  Oregon  Coll.. 

La  Grande 
Gcort.*e  Fox  Coll.,  Newberg 
L^U4CI«rk  Coll., 

Portland 
Linfield  Coll,  McMmnvillo 
Marylhumt  Coll.^  Marylhurst 
Mt.  Angel  ColL.  Mt.  Angel  - 
Ml  Angel  Minor  Sem.. 

St.  Benedict 
Multixnnah  Coll..  Portland 
Multnomah  Sch.  of  the  Bible, 

Portland         ^  .. 
Museum  Art  Sch..  Portland 
Northwest  Christian  Coll., 

Eugene 
Oreson  Coll.  of  Education, 

Monmouth  . 
Oregon  State  Univ.. 

Corvallis 
Oregon  Tech.  InsL, 
'     Klamath  Falls 
Oregon,  Univ.  of  "Tblan 
Eugene  Campus 
Portland  Campus 
Pacifk  Univ..  Forest  Grove 
Portian-l  SUt*  ColL, 

Portlaivi  ^ 
Portland,  Univ.  of,  Portland 
Reed  Coll.,  Portland 
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8odt))*n}  OngoD  Coll.. 


Wallt  WalUColl.Sch.of 
Nurslnii,  Ftirt)»nd  lAini.  with 
Walla  Wklla  C«U..  Colley* 
Place.  Wathinjtton> 

Warner  Pacilk  Coll.. 
PorUand 

Wi!rt«rn  ConMrrabv«  BaptUi 
Thto.  Sent,  P&rtland 

WMtorn  Evanxelkal  S«in., 

Ftortland  • 
.  Wiliumttto  Univ.,  Saietn 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Acu.  of  tht  N*w  ChuKh. 

Bfyn  AUijm 
Albart  EinaUln  Medical 

CtQtcr  Sch.  of  Nuning,' 

PhiUdeJphla 
Albrigtit  Coll..  Readinff 
Allagbanjr  Coll..  MmkIviIU 
AIv«mia  Colt..  RMding 
B«Ptiat  Inat  for  Chrittian 

Worker*,  Brrn  Mjwr 
.  Bmvw  CoU..Gtenald* 
Bryn  M«wr  CoU., 

Bjyn  M*wr 
BuchnfU  Univ.,  Lewiaburg 
Carrwti*  Uwt.  of  Technology, 

PitUburgh 
Cedar  Cmt  Coll.,  Allmlown 
Chatham  Colt .  Pittshurgh 
ChMtnut  Hill  Coll.. 

Philadelphia 
Cheyney  8ul«  Coll.,  Chayixey 
ChnV  the  Saviour  S«a  , 

JohfUtDwn 
Clarion  Sute  Coll.,  Clarion 
College  Miaerioordia,  Dellaa 
Croaef  Tbco.  Sen.,  Cheater 
C urtia  but  of  Mutic, 

Philadelphia 
Delaware  Valley  Colt,  of 

ScicQce  &  Agriculture, 

DoylMtown 
Dickinaon  Coll..  Carltale 
Dreiel  Inat.  ^Techrvrfogy, 
^  Philadelphia 

Dtopaie  Coll.,  Philadelphia 
Duquetne  Univ., 

Piltaburgh 
Et«t  Stroudaburg  State  Coll,. 

Seat  StroudsNirg 
Eaatem  BapttM  SUta  Coll., 

St  Oavidi 
Eaatem  Baptist  Th«a  Sem.. 
.J  PhtladeJpnia 

Eaatem  Pilgrim  Coll.. 

Allen  town 
Edioboro  Sute  Coll., 
-  Edinboro 
Eliiabei^town  Coll.. 
.  Biiabethtowa 
Paith  TTwo.  Sem., 

Philadei^ia 
Pranhfin  *  Mamhalt  Co)}., 

Lancuter 
Gannon  Coll..  Erie 
Xeneva  Coll..  Beaver  Palla 
pettytburg  Coll..  GcttyatMig 
.Grove  City  Coll..  Grove  City 
/  Owynftdd-Mercy  Jr.  C<J1.. 
^     Gwynedd  Valley 

Hahneman  Madical  Coll.. 
^  Philadelphia 

'  Harcum-Jr.  Coll.,  Bryn  Mawi 
Haverfimf  Coll..  HaverA)fd 
Hdy  F-amUy  Coll., 

PhitadeltMua 
Immaculate  Coll,,  Immaculata 
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Indiana  Sut«  Coll.,  Indiana 
JunlaU  Colt.,  Huntingdon 
Keystone  Jr.  Coll.,  La  Pluthe 
King'aColl..  Wilkee-Barre 
Kutxtown  State  Co))., 

Kulitown 
Ufayette  Coll ,  Eaiton 
Lancaatcr  Then  Sem.. 

Laocaatar' 
Lawlle  Coll..  Philadalph.  • 
Lebanon  Valley  Coll  - 

Anivvllle 
Lehigh  Univ.,  Bethlehem 
Leviun  Sch.,  The, 

Philadelphia 
Lincoln  Univ., 
I     Lincoln  Univeraity 
Lutheran  Thea  Sem., 

Gettysburg 
Lutheran  Thep.  S«m., 

Philadelphia 
Lnnmlng  Coll .  WiHtamaport 
Mitfwr  Jr.  Coll.,  Jenkintown 
Mary  Immacutate  Sem. 

4  Coll.,  NortWpton 
Marywood  Coll.,  Scranton 
Mer^hurtt  Coll.,  Erie 
Meaalah  Crll.  Grantham 
Milleravllle  Sut«  ColL. 

MitleraviJIe 
Moore  Coll.  erf"  Art. 

Philadelphia 
Moravian  Coll.,  Bethlehem 
ML  Ator«>u«  Jr.  Cd)., 

Cracaon 
Mt  Mercy  CoU..  Pittaburgh 
Muhlenberg  Coll..  AllentOMri^ 
r^trce  Jr.  Odi.  fliiiadeiphia 
Perni  Hall  Jr.  Coll.. 

Chambenburg 
Pennaylvanta  Acad,  of  Fine 

Ana,  Philadelbhia 
Penoaylvanla  MtliUry  Coll.. 

Cheater 
Ptanaylvaoia  Sut«  Coll.  of 

Optometry,  Phlladetiihia 
Pennaylvaota  Stata  Univ.. 

Univenity  Park  i 
Pennsylvania^  Univ.  of, 

PhiUdelphta 
Phftadeluhia  CoU.of  Art.  - 

Fhtladelphia  -  \ 

Philadelrhia  Coll.  of  the 

BiUe.Pbilad«lnhla 
Philadelphia  Coll.  of 

Osteopathy.  Philadelphia 
Philadelphia  CtAl  of 

Pharmacy  4  Scienca. 

Phitadelj^ia 
^Philadelphia  Coll.  oTTeitiloe 

k  Science.  Philadelphia 
PhilaSelphia  Musical  Acad,, 

Phttaddphia 
Pitts!rargh  Theb.  Sera.. 

Pittaburgh 
Pittabunrh,  Univ.  oriToUl) 
8rroA»d  Campus 
Johnolown  Campus 
Pittaburgh  Campus 
Ptnnt  Park  Jr.i%ll.. 

Pittobtuifh 
Preabyterian  Hasp.  Sch.  of 

Nuratug.Philaaelphia  . 
Proteatant  Episcopal  Church, 

Divmity  Sch.  of  the. 

Philadelphia 
Refcrmed  tpiacopa)  Sem.. 

Philadelphia 
Itdforroed  Pretbyterian  'Theo. 

Sem..  Pittsburgh 
.  Robert  t,:orht  Jr.  Coil., 

P^ttebufRh 
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ttU»tM1t 


,  RoMiiwet  Coll.,  RMmoonl 
Sl  Atom  Hmp  Sch  oT 

Sl  ChariM  Borrofaco  San. 

PhiladeiphU 
St  Pnncia  Gcimml  Hoap.  k 

R«k«blliUtkin  ln»L, 

PitUburih 
Bt  Jomoh  t  Call  . 

PhilAdtlphw 
St  Paul  1  Mofutstery  Sch.. 

Plttaburvh 
Sl  Vincmt  Coll .  Utntb* 
acranUm,  Univ.  of.  Scranion 
SMon  Hill  Coll .  Gmruburf 
Shippanaburt  State  Coll.. 
.  SnipfMiuburf 
Slippanr  Rock  Suia  Coll . 

Slippanr  Hock. 
Spring  Gard«n  InaL. 

Pfalladalphia 
dujDuchanna  Univ.. 

S«lin*gTov« 
Swarthmon  Coll.. 

SwarthitKNTV 
Tnaple  Univ.  (ToUl) 
Aoiblar  Campu* 
FltUadelphia  Cainpua 
-  Thia)  Coll..  Gmn villa 
Uratnua  Coll.,  Collegevtlli 
S'tWtj  Forge  MtUlanr 

Jr  Coll ,  WiTiw 
Villa  Maria  ColV,  Eria 
VllUnova  Univ..  Villonovi 
Wiahingtoc  A  Jaffpreon  Coll . 

Waahin^n 
Wiynccburx  Coll . 

wi/nfwburf 

CheaitT  suite  Coll , 

Weal  ChmUT 
WcsUniuter  Coll . 

New  Wilmlntfton 
Wratrmnitar  Thco.  &«m.. 

FlitUdelphu 
V<  i\ka»  OA\  .  W  \\\  ea-Barra 
WilU  Eye  Hoap.  Sch.  of 

Nursing,  Philwielphta 
Wilaon  Coll  .  Chatnbanbunt 
Wocnan'i  Madica]  Coll  of 

Prnnaylvania,  Philadelphia 
Vock  Jr.  CM.,  York 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Barnngton  Coll., 

Barrinftoo 
■  Brown  Univ.,  Providenca 
Bnrant  Coll..  Provideoc* 
Providence  Coll..  ProvidMice 
Rhode  Ulind  Coll.. 

Providence 
Rhode  blattd  Sch.  of  Deaign, 

Provident* 
Rhode  laland.  Univ.  of, 


Roeer  Wiiliama  Jr.  Coll.. 
.  Providence 
S^ve  ReffSna  Coil . 

Newport 
Zion  Bible  InaL.  V 

Eut  Pnvidenca 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Bob  Jonca  Univ..  Greenville 
Citadel,  Th«  -Th«  Military 

Coll.  of  South  Carolina, 

Charleaton 
Clemaon  Univ.,  Clemaon 
Columbia  Bible  Coll.. 

ColunibU 
C«^umbia  OmV.  Columbia 
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11 
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Converaa  Coll..  Spftrtanburg 
Fjakine  Coll.,  Due  Weat 
rricndahlp  Jr.  Coll.. 

Rock  Hill 
FUrmin  Univ.,  Graenville 
Holmea  1^  Sent . 

Grvenville 
LiTn«»V>nc  Col\..  Gaffney 
Lutheran  Thao.  Southern 

Seen..  Columbia 
Newberry  Col|.,  Nawberry 
North  Greenville  Jr.  Coll., 

Tlgerrille 
Prertyterian  Coll..  Clinton 
South  Carolina.  Medical 

Coll.  of.  Charleaton 
South  Carolina  Stete  Coll.. 

Orangeburg 
South  Carolina,  Univ.  of. 

Columbia 
Winthrop  Coll.,  Rock  Hill 
Wolford  Coll..  Spartanburg 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Auguauna  Coll..  Sioui  Falla 
Black  H^lla  TeMrhera  Coll.. 

SpMrfiah 
Dakote  Wealeyan  Univ.. 

Mitchell 
Huron  Coll..  Huron 
Ml  Marty. Coll.,  Yankton 
North  Anwricsn  BapUat  Sem., 

Sioui  Falli 
Northern  Stete  Coll., 

Abardean 
Swat  Falla  Coll..  Sioui  Falla 
South  Dakota  Sch  of  Minea 

k  Ted.nolDgy,  Rapid  City 
South  Dakote  Stete  Univ  . 

Brooking*, 
South  Dakote,  SUte  Univ.  of, 

VermillioQ 
Yankton  Coll..  Yankton 

TENNESSEE 

Aniarican  Baptist  Thao.  Sent.. 

NMhville 
Auatin  Peay  Steta  Coll.,. 

Clarkaville 
Bethel  Coll..  McKenxie 
Caraoo-Newmaa  Coll.. 

Jefferson  City 
ChatUM)oga,  Univ.  of. 

Chattenooga 
Chnatian  Brothera  Coll., 

Metnphit 
Covenant  Coll., 

Lookout  Mountein 
David  Lipacomb  Coll.. 

Naahvtlle 
Draughon'a  But.  Coll.. 

Nashville 
Eaat  Tenneaaee  Sute  Univ.. 

Jotmaon  City 
Fiak  Univ..  Ntahville 
Prrad  Hardeman  Coll., 

HendeTaoQ 
GoorgrPeabody  Coll.  for 

ToKhert,  NMhville 
Harding  Coll.  Graduate  Sch. 

of  BaTigion,  Memphia  <  AAl. 

with  Harding  Cpu., 

Searoy,  Arkanaaa) 
Johna:^  Bible  Coll.. 

Knoiville 
King  Coll.,Briatot 
KnoiWIle  Coll..  KnoivUle 
Lambuth  Coll.,  Jackaon 
Lee  Coll.,  Cleveland 
Le  Moyne  Coll..  Memphia 
Martin  CoU.,  Pu^aaki 
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Maiyville  Coll..  MaryvilU 
Mthviy  M«dka]  Coll.. 

NuhvU)> 
MtmphU  Suu  Univ.. 

Mimphii 
Middle  TranaMM  SUti* 

Cdl  ,  MurfraMhoro 
MiOlsBn  Coll.. 

Milhffan  Colii«* 
lt!orristpwn  Coll..  Mxirmtowu 
Nuhviil*  Auto  Di£Ml  Coll.. 

ScamU  Coil,  for  Chratian 

Workwra.  Nathvilte 
Sim  Coll.,  Mamphi* 
SMith.  Univ.  oTth*. 


SoutiMrn  MiadooMT  Coll,, 

CoIUgwUI* 
SouthwMtom  »t  Meraphi*. 


.   t  A.  ft  1.  8UU 

Univ..  NMhvillt 
Tmumm*  IH>ljrt«clmic  but,. 

CookcvilU 
TmnMaae  Tarapl*  Coll.. 

ChatUnoon 
TnUMMn.  Univ.  or(Tbul> 
KmsvilU  Campus 
Uartin  Campui 
Hvmphia  Campus 
TUKulus  Coll,  Or*an«vi)lv 
Union  Univ..  Jackaoa 
VandfrbiU  Univ..  Naahvilie 
William  Jenninfi  Brjran 
CoU..  DajrUm 


TEXAS 

Abilena  Christian  Coll.. 

AbilMM 
Allftn  AcmL.  B<7an 
Alvln  Jr.  Coll..  Alvm 
Amarillo  Coll..  Amarillo 
Amba— finr  Coll..  Big  Sandy 

(AfBl.  with  Ambassador 

Coll..  Pasadana.  California) 
Austin  Coll..  Sherman 
Austin  Prrsbgrtarian  Thao. 

ScRL.  Austin 
Bajrior  Univ.  \ToU]> 
Dallas  Campus 
Houston  Campus 
Waoo  Campus 
Bishop  Coll..  Dallas 
Blinn  Coll..  Brenham 
Ciaeo  Jr.  CoU..  Cisco 
.Corpus  Christi,  Univ.  of. 

Corpus  Cbristi 
Dallas  BibislnsL  ft  Bibia 

ColL.  Dallas 
Dallas  Thao.  Sam..  Dallas 
Dallas,  Univ.  of.  Dallas 
East  Tsxas  Baptist  Coll., 

Uarahall 
East  Taxas  SUta  ColL. 


Episcopal  'Hwo.  Sam.  of  tha 

Soat.Jwast,  Austin 
Hanlin>SinuDaas  Univ.. 

Abilan* 
Houston.  Univ.  of.  Houston 
Howard  Pajrna  Coll.. 

Brown  wood 
Huston-Tttlotsoo  Coll., 

Austin 
Incarnate  Word  ColL. 

San  Antonio 
Kilfora  Coll..  Kilgore 
Lamar  State  Coli. 
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Larsdo  Jr.  Coll.,  Lar«do 
l«a  Coll..  Baytown 
La  Tourmiau  Coll.,  Lonfvitw 
Lubbock  Christian  Coll , 

Lubbock 
Mmry  HanJin  Baylor  Coll . 

Bdton 
McMurray  Coll..  Abiltnc 
Midwast«m  Univ.. 

Wkhite  PalU 
North  Texas  Stete  Univ.. 

Canton 
OdaaMi  Coll..  Odaasa 
Ou«  Lady  of  tha  Uka  Cuil.. 

Saa  Antonio 
Pan-Amarkan  Coll..  Edloburg 
Paria  Jr.  Coll..  Paris 
Paul  Quinn  Coll.,  Waoo 
Port  Arthur  Coll.,  Port  Arthur 
Rica  Univ..  Houston 
Roger  Baoon  Coll..  EI  Paso 
Sacrad  Haart  Dominkan  Coll.. 

Houston 
SL  Edward's  Univ..  Austin 
SL  Mary's  Univ.  of  San  Antonio, 

San  Antonio 
SL  Paul  Hoap.Seb.or 

Nursing,  Dallas 
SL  Thomas,  Univ.  of. 

Houston 
San  Houston  SUte  Taachcrs 

Coll..  Huntaville 
San  Angalo  Coll., 

San  Angalo 
San  Antonio  Coll., 

San  Antonio 
San  Jacinto  Jr.  Coll., 

Paaadana 
-  Schrviner  InsL,  Kcrrvilla 
South  Texas  Coll..  Houston 
Southern  Methodist  Univ.. 

Dallas 

Southrast  Texas  Stete  Coll., 

San  Maivus 
Southwestern  AssemUlet  of 

God  Coll.  Waxahachia 
Southweatam  Baptist  Tbeo. 

Sam.,  Fort  Worth 
Southwestern  Univ., 


47 


Stabhen  P,  Austin  Stete 

Coll..  Nacogdoches 
Taxarkans  CmI.,  Texarkana 
Texas  A.  ft  M.  Univ.  System 
Ctotal) 
Arliniftoo  Stete  Coll., 

Arlington 
PrainaView  A.ft  M 
Ceii.,  Prairie  View 
Tarleton  Stete  CoU., 
Stephen  ville 
'    Texas  A.  ft  M.  Voir., 

College  Stetion 
Te)M  Christian  Univ.', 

Port  Worth 
Texas  Coll.,  Tyler 
Texas  ColL  of  Arts  ft 

Industriea,  Kingsville 
Texas  Lutheran  Coll.,  Seguin 
Texas  Southern  Univ., 

Hourton 
Texas  Southmott  Coll., 

Brownsville 
Texas  Technological  CoU., 

Lubbock 
Texaa.  Univ.  of  (Total) 
Austin  Campus 
Dallas  Campus 
Galveston  Cismpui 
Houston  Campus 
Taxes  Western  Coll.. 
El  Paso 
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Tftu  Wediyan  Coll., 

FV)rt  Worth 
Tn«i  WoiMQ'i  Univ., 

Dtntoti 
Trinity  Univ.,  San  Antonio 
ytmyUni  D«ptislCoil.. 

PUmviOw 
WMt  T«x«a  Suta  Univ.. 

Canyon 
Wiley  Coll..  Manhall 

UTAH 

Brigham  Young  Univ.. 

Duw  Jr.  CoU  .  St  GfsoTjv 
L.D.3  Bua.  Coll., 

Salt  UkeCity 
Utah  SUU  Univ  (Total) 
Snow  Coll..  Ephraim 
Southtrn  Utah.  Coll  of. 

C0i*T  Citv 
Utah  Suta  Univ  ,  Logan  ' 
Utah.  Univ.  of  (Total) 
Cartoon  Coll..  Pricv 
Utah.  Univ.  of. 
Sttlt  Uk»  City 
Wcbcr  Stala  Coll..  0«dcn 
Wsatmintter  Coll . 
Salt  Uka  City 


VERMONT  14 

B«nnington  Coll.,  Bennington  3 
CaalJelon  Slata  Coll., 

CatlJeton 
Champlain  Cull..  Burlinston 
Goddard  Coll..  Plainndd  I 
Grpcn  Mountain  Coll.. 

Poultnay 
JohnaoQ  State  Coll..  Johnaon 
Lrrtdon  SUtc  Coll.. 

Lyndon  Center 
Marlboro  Coll,.  Marlboro  1 
Middleburv  Coll .  Middlebury  3 
NoTNkh  Univ..  Nor^fteld  I 
St  Michaal'i  Coll..  WInooaki 
Trinity  Coll.,  Burlington 
Vermont,  Univ  of,  A  Sutc 

Agricultural  Coll.. 

Burlington  *, 
Windham  Coll.,  Putney 

VIRGINIA  61 
Averett  Coll..  Danville 
BlucAeld  Coll.,  Bluefield 
Bridgewatcr  Coll..  Bridgewater 
Ea>tem  MennoniteX^olf. 

H  a  rr  iAXilnirg 
^  Enu>ry  h  Hemv  Coll.,  Enx>ry 
Farrum  Jr.  Coll.,  Femitn 
Frederick  Coll .  f^>t1alaauth 
Hampton  Inct..  Hampton  4 
Hollins  Coll  ,  Hollina  College  6 
Longwood  Coll.,  Fannvilla  1 
.  Lynehbunc  Coll..  Lynchburg 
Madiaon  Coll..  Harriaonburg 
Mary  Baldwin  Coll.. 

Suunton  3 
Marytsount  CoU..  Arlington 
Medical  Coll.  of  Virginia,  the. 

Richmofxi  & 
Old  Dominion  Coll..  Norfolk 
Preabyterian  Sch.  of  Chnatian 

Education.  Richniood  t 
Protaatant  Epiacopal  Th«o. 

Setn.  in  Virginia,  A^txandria 
Randolph-Macon  Coll., 

Aahland 
Randolph'Macon  Woman's 

Coll.,  Lynchburg  4 
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Richmond  Profeaaional  Inat.. 

Richmond 
Richmand.  Univ  oftTotAU 
Richmond  Coll .  Richmond 
Richmond,  Univ.  of, 

RKhmond 
WMthamptofl  Coll., 
Richmond 
Roanoke  Coll.,  Salem 
Shenandoah  Cod.  * 
Conaervatory  of  Muaic, 
Winchester 
Sulllna  Coll  .  Briatol 
Sweet  Briar  Coll.. 

Sweet  Briar 
Union  Theo.  Sem..  Richmond 
Virginia  MiliUry  Inst. 

Lexington 
V\T<inw  Potytechnic  Inat 
(foul) 
Radfbrd  Coll.,  Radforvl 
Virginia  Polytechnic 
Inat.  Blackaburg 
Virginia  State  Coll.. 

Norfolk 
Virginia  SUte  Coll., 

Pvteraburg 
Virginia  Union  Univ.. 

Richmond 
Virginia.  Univ.  of  (ToUll 
Mary  Waahington  Coll.. 
.  Fredr-^kaburg 
Virginia,  Univ.  of, 
Charlottcaville 
Washington  4  Lee  Univ.. 

Lexington 
William  &  Mary.  CoU  of, 
WilUamsburg 

WASHINGTON  2l 
Auerawald'i  Accounting  & 

Sec^larial  Sch..  Seattle 
Central  Washington  Sute 

Coll..  EUensburg 
Centrtlia  Coll..  Centralia 
Clark  Coll.,  Vancouver 
Columbia  Basin  Coll ,  Paivo 
Eaatem  Waahingtm  Sute 

Coll.,  Cheoev 
EvereU  Jr.  Coll..  EvereU 
Fort  Wright  Coll.  of  the 

Holy  Namta,  Spokane 
Gofuaga  Univ.,  Spokane 
Grays  Harbor  Coll., 

Aberdeen 
Higbltne  Coll..  Seattle 
Lower  Columbia  Coll., 

Longview 
LUuieran  Bible  Inst.  Seattle 
Northwest  Coll.,  Kirkland 
Olympic  Coll.,  Bremerton 
PpciAc  Lutheran  Univ.. 

Tacoma 
Pminaula  Coll., 

pMt  Angeles 
Puget  Sound.  Univ  of. 

Taconw 
Sacred  Heart  Hoap  Sch.  of 

Nursing.'  Spokane 
St  Martin's  Coll.,  Olympi* 
Seattle  Pacific  Coll.,  Seattle 
Seattle  Univ..  Seattle 
Skagit  Valley  Coll., 

Mt  Vemon 
Sulptcian  Seminarv,  Kenmore 
Tacoma  General  Hoep^  Sch. 

of  Nuraing.  Tkooma 
Walla  walla  Coll., 

College  Place 
Wash! ngton.su te  Univ.. 

Pullman  : 
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WMbinftm,  Univ.  of, 

8mUW 
WcniUhM  V*lUy  Coll., 

WtTWUhM 

WMtcm  WalhtnftM)  SUle 

Coil ,  Mlincham 
Whitman  Coll  . 

WatU  WtlU 
WhU«otth  Co(I..  SfwkMw 
Yakiqu  Vallr/ Jr.  CoiK 

Yakinui 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
AldvBoO'BnMdduk  Coll., 

Fltilippi 
DMhtny  Coll.,  Bciiutnr 
BttMflJM  auu  Colt . 


_  dCoil.Athwu 
Dm^iMAElkint  Ml  . 
Okin* 

Manhftll  Univ..  Huntiniton 
Uorrim  H«mr  Coll., 

IWaac  SUU  Coll.  o(  WmI 

Virffiiu*  Uoiv..  X«rwr 
Itolwn  Coll,  Siklun  A 

Clarkaburf 
8b«|4Mn)  C(4l.,  Shcohcnistown 
Wvt  Libnir  SUt*  Coll . 

Wm  Libvrtr 
WMt  Vlrcini*  Irtst  of 

ToehnoM^,  Mo*)t«ofn«f7 
W«at  VlTfiaia  SUu  Coll.. 

lottituU 
WMt  Vtrfinia  Univ  . 

MorganUmn 
Wwt  Vlrfinia  W««ley«n  Coll., 

Buck  ban Don 
WWini  Coll. .  Wbwlinil 

WISCONSIN  .  9 
Alv«mo  Coll .  Milwauke* 
B«loitCQll.,  B«k>it 
Capuchin  3«m.  of  St  Anthony, 

Marathon 
Cai^nal  Striuh  Coll.. 

UUwaakw 
Carrofl  Coll.,  WaukeiLa 
Carthafv  Coll.,  Kanoiha 
Colvunbia  County  Tairhcr* 

Coll.,C6kimbaa 
CoaeardiAColi  i4ilwt  fc«e 
DoiQlnkan  Coll.  Racuw 
EdnwoodColl  of  the 

Socrad  H«rt,  Mmdaon 
ImmaoilaU  Coac*pttan  Sam., 

Oeonocnowoc 
UJtelaiad  Coll.,  ShaborKan 
Lawranre  Univ.  (ToUl) 

Inat.  oTPaparChnniitry, 

Appl«too 
Lawrence  Univ.. 
Apeleton 
MMdiMon  Bus  Coll.  Miaon) 
lUrian  Coll.  of  Pood  Du  Lac, 

Pood  Du  Lac 
Marqwtte  Univ.,  Milwaukee 
Milton  Coll  .  Milton 
Milwaukee  Init  of  Tech  , 

Milwaukee 
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Milwaukaa  Sch  of 

Bnf  inavrina,  Mllwauke% 
Mt  Marv  Coll.  Milwaukee 
Naahouh  Itouae.  NaahoUh 
New  Tribe*  Inrt.,  Waukcaha 
Northland  Coll .  AaKland  4 
Ripon  Coll.,  Ripon 
Sacrad  Heart  Monaaury, 
'  HaleaContera 
St  Affnea  Hoap.  Sch.  of 

Nurainc,  Food  Du  Lac 
St  rrvocia  Seir  .  Milwaukee 
St  Lawrence  Senv. 

Mt  Calvary 
St  Mai7'«  Hoap.  Sch  oT 

Nurainf ,  Milwaukee 
St  Nocfvnt  CoU . 

Waft  Da  Pare 
Spencvnan  Coll.,  Milwaukee 
Stout  Sute  CotL  Menotnonie 
Vamon  County  Taachera 

Cdl .  Vlrwiua  i 
VltarboCotL.UCreaae 
Wiaconain  Lutheran  Srm.. 

Maquon 
Wiaconain  Suto  Univ., 

Eau  Ctaira  .  ft 

Wiaconain  Suu  Univ.. 

LaCroaac  1 
Wiaconain  State  Univ., 

Oahkoah  4 
Wiaconain  SUte  Univ., 

Plattcvitle  1 
Wiaconain  SUto  Univ..  . 

River  PalU 
Wlecofiain  SUU  Univ., 

Slevena  Point  4 
Wlaconitn  State  Univ., 

Superior  3 
Wiaonncfn  SUto  Univ., 

Whitawalcr  A 
Wiaoonaln,  Univ.  of  (Toul)  321 
JUadijon  C*mpuM  277 
Milwaukee  Campua  44 

WYOMING  3 
CaaperJr.  Coll.,  Caaper 
Noruiweat  Community  Coll.. 

Ptowed 
Wyomins,  Univ.  oT, 

uramie  3 

GUAM 

Guam,  Cotl.  oT,  Agana 

PUERTO  RICO  32 
Catholic  Univ.  oT  Puerto  Rico, 
Ponce 

Inter- American  Univ.  of 

Puerto  Rico,  San  GenDan 
Puerto  Rico  Jr.  Coll., 

RioPi«dra«  11 
Puerto  Rico.  Univ.  of 
.(Toul)  21 
Rio  Piedraa  Campua  21 
San  Juan  Canipui 
Sacred  Heart,  Colt,  of  the, 
Santurce 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
Virgin  Uland,  CoU.  of  the, 
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VII 


FOREIGN  INSTITUTIONS  REPORTING  U.S.  STUDENTS,  1963-1964 


-TOTAr.T:..   U,092 


ARGENTINA   19 

Catholk  University  of  Cordoba   C 

National  Techooloffical  Univeriity.  Buenos  Aires  1 

Teachers  College,  RoMrio   1 

University  or  Buenoe  Aires    12 

AUSTRALIA      06 

Australian  National  University,  Canberra   10 

University  of  Adelaide   16 

University  '•f  Melbourne    6 

University  of  New  South  Wales.  Sydney   8 

University  oTQueenaiand.  Brisl^uM   K 

University  of  Sydney^   13 

University  of  Tasmanta,  Hobart    3 

University  of  Western  Australia     5 

AUSTRIA  801 

Academy  of  Applied  Art,  Vienna   2 

Academy  of  Music  and  Dracoatic  Art,  Vienna   70 

Academy  of  Mu/tic  and  Dramatic  Art,  Salzburg    148 

American  Medical  Society.  Vienna   176 

College  of  Agriculture,  Vienna   2 

Technical  University  of  Graz   3 

Ttfchnical  University  of  Vienna   2 

University  of  Commerce,  Vienna   3 

U^niversity  of  Innsbruck  123 

University  of  Vienna  270 

Veterinary  College  of  Vienna   2 

BELGIUM  424 

Catholic. University  of  Louvain   309 

College  of  Europe.  Bruges   4 

Free  Univeriity  of  Brussels   80 

Prince  Leopold  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine, 

Antwerp    9 

Royrtl  Conservatory  of  Music,  Antwerp   11-. 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  Brussels    3 

Royal  Institute  of  Cultural  Heritage,  Brussels   1 

State  University  of  Ghent     2 

University  of  Lt^e   5 

BOLIVU   .  2 

Rgyal  and  Pontifical  University  of  San  Frarwrisco 
Xavier  of  Chuquisaca,  Sucre     2 

BRAZIL.,     11 

Faculty  of  FhiloMophy.  Science  and  Letters. 

Imaculad*  Concei^,  Santa  Maria   1 

Faculty  of  Philosophy,  Science  aixi  Letters  of 

S.  CoracSo  de  Jesus.  Bauru   1 

Pontifical  Catholic  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro   3 

University.of  Sao  Paulo   6 


CANADA   ,  MM  . 

AcadU  University.  WolfvUle.  N5   72 

Bishop's  University.  Lennoxville.  P.Q   13 

Carleton  University.  Ottawa.  Ont    7 

College  of  Saint  Joseph.  SaintJoaeph.  N.B   17 

Dalhousie  University,  Halifttx.  N.S  107 

Laval  University.  Ouebr    P.O.   64 

McGill  University.  M(mtraal.  P.Q  629 

McMaster  University.  Hamilton.  Ont    26 

Memorial  University  of  Newfoun  dland,  St.  John's   9 

Mount  Allison  University,  SackvUle,  N.B   17 

Mount  Saint  Vincent  College,  Halifax.  N.8  127 

No-.a  ScoUa  Technical  College.  Halifax.  N.S   6 

Queen's  University  at  Kingston.  Kingston.  Ont   49 

St  Dun^tan's  University.  Chariottetown.  P.E.I   67 

St  Francis  Xavier  University.  Antigonish.  N.S   129 

St  Mary's  University.  Halifax.  N.S  109 

Sir  George  Williams  University.  Montreal.  P.Q   29 

University  of  Alberta.  Edmonton  105 

University  of  Manitoba.  Winnipeg   67 

University  of  Montreal,  P.Q    103 

University  of  New  Brunswick.  Frederkton,  N.B   38 

University  of  Ottawa.  Ont    180 

University  of  Saskatchewan.  Saskatoon   42 

University  of  Toronto,  Ont   352 

University  of  WiiKlaor,  Ont   162 

CHILE   22 

Piontiflcal  Catholic  University  of  Chile,  Santiago   17 

University  of  Chile,  Santiago   3 

University  of  Concepci6n,  Barroa  Arana   2 

CHINA,  REPUBUC  OF  ,   23 

National  Taiwan  University,  Taipei   n 

Taiwan  Normal  University.  Taipei   3 

Tunghai  University,  Taichung   9 

COLOMBIA   146 

Free  University  of  Colombia,  Bogotii     i 

National  University  of  Colombia,  BogotA   14 

University  of  the  Andes,  Bogotu    FO 

University  of  Cali   5 

Xavier  Pontifical  Catholic  Un  iversity.  Bogota   76 

CONGO  (Leopoldville)     1 

Official  University  of  the  Congo,  Eltzabethville    1 

C08TA  RICA   IS 

Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

of  the  OAS.  Turrialbs     1 

Normal  School  of  Costa  Rica,  Heredia    1 

University  of  Costa  Rica.  San  Josi   II 
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DENMARK   48 

Royai  Acadamy  of  Fine  AjU,  CopmhAfn    7 

Todmical  Univaraitv  of  IXftnmark.  Copenika««ii   1 

Hnivvnlty  of  Copmhagen   40 

DOMINICAN  RBPUBUC   17 

■  •  Unlveraity  of  San  Dominffo   17 

ECUADOR.:  ',.  2 

Central  Unimsity.  Quito   1 

Univeraity  of  Guayaquil   J 

ETHIOPIA   11 

Haita  Sallaaaia  I  Univenity.  Addia  Ababa   II 

FINLAND   13 

Inatitute  of  Technology.  OUn;    1 

University  of  Helsinki   10 

University  of  Oulu   1 

University  of  Turku   1 

FRANCE.....   3.743 

Catholic  FaculUea  of  Lyon   4 

Cathotk  Institute  of  Paris   124 

Catholic  University  of  UUe   6 

Catholic  Univarsity  of  the  Went,  Angers   1 

Central  School  of  ArU  and  Induatries,  Paris   1 

Inatitute  of  Advanced  Cinenatographic  Studiea, 

Pkria   2 

National  Inatitute  of  Aeronautics.  Paris    1 

Nationa)  Inatitute  of  Archives,  Paris   3 

National  Inatitute  of  Fine  ArU.  Paria   40 

National  Institute  of  Modern  Omental  Languages, 

Pisria  .:   25 

Polytechnic  Institute.  »*aris   1 

School  of  Advanced  Busineaa  Studiea.  Paris   5 

University  of  Aix-Marseillee  392 

University  of  Bcsanfon  ,   57 

University  of  Borrfaau*  270 

University  of  Caen   77 

University  of  Dyon   32 

University  of  Grenoble  281 

University  '»f  UUe   16 

University  of  Lvon   51 

University  of  Montpellier   112 

University  of  Nancy  •  4 

University  of  Paris    975 

Univenity  of  Poitiers     42 

University  of  Rennes     18 

University  of  Strasbourg  179 

University  of  Toulouse  ,   24 

GERMANY.  Federal  Republic  of   1493 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Muntch    10 

Baden  Conservatory  of  Mu«ic.  Karlsruhe   2 

College  of  PhfHkal  Education,  Cologne   4 

Free  University  of  Berlin   164 

Hanover  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Hanover   1 

Institute  of  Fine  Arts.  Berlin-Chario^tenburg   9 

Institute  ctf  Music.  Berlin     10 

NsUonal  College  of  Fine  Aria.  Dusaeldorf   4 

National  C^Iege  ctf  Fine  Arts.  FrankfUrt   1 

.  National  College  of  Fine  ArU.  Freiburg   10 

'  National  College  of  Fine  Arts.  Hamburg   1 

Natioi.v4l  College  of  Music.  Cologne   10 

Nstional  College  of  Music.  Hamburg   13 

National  Cotllege  of  Music,  Muntch   19 

'    National  College  of  Muaic.  Saarbriicken    2 

National  College  of  Muaic  and  Art.  Stuttgart   8 

-  National  College  of  Music  and  Drama.  Hanover   4 

NorCiwest  German  Academy  of  Muaic.  Detmold   6 

Technical  University  of  Aachen   2 

Technical  University  of  Berlin   10 

Technical  Univenity  of  Brunswick   2 

Technical  Uni  versity  of  DarmMt^t   12 


Taehnicai  University  of  Hanover   2 

Technical  University  of  Karlsruhe   8 

Technical  University  of  Munich   16 

Technical  Univer»ity  of  Stuttgart   9 

UiMversity  of  Bonn   82 

■  University  of  Cologne   38 

University  of  Erlangen-Nuremberg   66 

University  of  Frankfurt   41 

University  of  Freiburg   166 

University  of  Gieasen   10 

University  of  Gottingen     101 

University  of  Hamburg   63 

University  of  Heidelberg  ...^   258 

University  of  Kiel   14 

University  of  Mains   80 

University  of  Marburg   77 

University  of  Munich   203 

University  of  Miinstcr   18 

University  of  the  Saar.  Saarbriicken    20 

Ifniversity  of  Tiibingen   103 

University  of  Wunburg  ^   26 

GHANA   IS 

University  of  Ghana.  Accra   18 

GREECE    6 

Aristotelian  University  of  Salonika   6 

GUATEMALA   19 

University  of  San  Carloa  of  Guatemala. 

Guatemala  City    19 

HONG  KONG   8 

University  of  Hong  Kong   8 

ICELAND       B 

University  of  Iceland.  Reykjavik   8 

INDIA   31 

Banaras  Hindu  University.  Varanasi    2 

Gauhati  University,  Asaam   1 

Kerala  University.  Trivandrum     1 

Maharaja  Sayiyirado  University  of  Baroda   I 

Nagpur  University   i 

Osmania  University.  Hyderabad   9 

University  of  Allahabad   3 

University  of  Bombay «   2 

University  of  Delhi    9 

University  of  I  ucknow   1 

Visva-Bharst! .  SanUnikeUn    1 

INDONESIA   2 

Gadjah  Mada  University   1 

P^adiaran  University.  Bandung   I 

IRAQ   3 

AI-Hikma  University  of  Baghdad   3 

IRELAND   135 

National  University  of  Ireland  (tbtal)   97 

University  College.  Cork   17 

University  College.  Dublin   60 

University  College.  Gaiway     20 

University  of  Dublin.  Trinity  College   38 

ISRAEL       245 

Bar-Ilan  UniversiW.  Ramat>Gan     11 

Hebrev  Union  College  Biblical  and  Archaelogica] 

School.  Jetuaalem   :.  24 

Hebrew  Univeraitv,  Jerusalem    180' 

Rubin  Academy  of  Music.  Jerusalem   20 

Tel- Aviv  University  ....  3 

Weixmann  Institute  of  Science.  Rehovolh   7 
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ITAI4Y   99ft 

Academy  of  Fine  AiU,  Roro*   59 

AoMSflrmy  of  Fin*  ArU.  Turin   1 

CaOvolk  Univenity  of  the  S«cr«d  K«irt,  Milan    4 

Conaervatory  of  MiUK,  Naples   1 

Con»ervaiory  of  Mu«ic,  I>Blemio   1 

ConBervatory  of  Mu«k,  Parma  .,   2 

Conaervatory  of  Muak.  Pea«ro   3 

ConMpratory  of  Music.  Rome    19 

Institute  of  Economics,  Commerce.  Foreign 

Lanfiugea  and  Literature,  Venice    2 

National  fnaliiute  of  Art,  Florence   10 

Oriental  University  Institute  of  Naples    2 

Mvtechnic  Institute  of  Milan    1 

University  of  Ban  ■.^   1 

University  of  Bologna   332 

University  of  Economica  and  Commerce 

"Luigi  Bocconi."  Milan     6 

University  of  Fernira   I 

•  University  of  Ge.-.oe    2 

University  of  Milan   S 

University  of  Modena   1 

University  of  Pa  via   4 

University  of  Perugia     4lO 

University  of  Pisa    1 

University  of  Rome   120 

University  of  Siena    5 

University  of.Turin   2 

JAMAICA     3 

University  of  the  West  Indies,  Kingston    2 

JAPAN     815 

Chiba  University   2 

Gakushuin  University.  Tokyo   2 

Hosei  University,  Tokyo    2 

Kagoshima  University     1 

Keio  University,  Tokyo   19 

Kita>Kvushu  University    1 

Kobe  University    1 

Kokusai  University   10 

Kyoto  City  College  of  Fine  Arts   'i 

Kyoto  University   ,  19 

Nagoya  CommerciiJ  University   1 

Nippon  Medical  School,  Tokyo   1 

Ryiikoku  University,  Kyoto   7 

Seinan  Cakuin  University,  Fukuoka   1 

Shimant  University,  Mataue    •  1 

Sophia  University.  Tokyo   412 

Tohoku  University,  Sendai   3 

Tokyo  College  of  Economics    1. 

Tokyo  Dental  College  ..:   ! 

Tokyo  School  of  the  Japanese  Language    70 

Tokyo  University  of  Foreign  Studies    1 

Tottori  University   2 

University  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Tokyo   15 

University  of  Tokyo       13 

WaJ«da  University,  Tokyo   27 

KENYA     l" 

University  College,  Nairobi     I 

.  KOREA  

Chune>Ang  University,  Seoul   13 

Korea  University,  Seou)   1 

Seoul  National  University   2 

'  LEBANON.:     130 

American  University  of  Beirut    129 

SL  Joseph'*  Urkiversity ,  Beirut    \ 

LIBERIA     2 

Cuttington  College  and  Divinity  School. 

Bong  County    2 


LUXEMBOURG   2 

International  University  of  Comparative  Sciences   2 

MALAYSIA     '   4 

^    University  of  Singapore   4 

MEXICO.:   1,927 

Autonomous  Unit '  rsity  ofGuadaliOarA    71 

College  of  Mexico,  Guanio^ato  .'.   10 

Graduate  College  of  the  National  School  of 

Agriculture,  Chapingo   I 

Institute  of  Science^  Guadalajara    7 

Institute  of  Technology  and  Advanced  Studies. 

Guadalajara    6 

Institute  of  Technology  and  Advanced  Studies, 

Monterrey  .;   36 

National  School  of  Anthropology,  Mexico,  D.F   12 

University  of  the  Americas,  Mexico  City  .     1,699 

University  of  Chihuahua    1 

University  of  Coahuila   13 

University  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Monterrey   61 

University 'of  San  Luia  Potosl   3 

University'of  Voracnjiz    17 

NEPAL..-   1 

Tribhuvan  University,  Katmandu     1 

NETHERLANDS    127 

Amsterdam  Conservatory  of  Music   5 

Catholic  University  of  Nymegen   2 

Institute  of  Social  Studies,  The  Hague   6 

Leiden  University   31 

Netherlands  Training  Institute  for  Service 

Abroad,  Breukelen   4 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  The  Hague   2 

State  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Amsterdam   4 

State  University  of  Groningen   3 

Sute  University  of  Utrecht   12 

Technological  University  of  Dellt   6 

University  of  Amsterdam   50 

NEW  ZEALAND   23 

University  of  Auckland    2 

University  of  Canterbury,  Chrisichurch   3 

University  of  Otago,  Dunedin   6 

Victoria  University  of  Wellington    13 

NICARAGUA   » 

National  University  of  Nicaragua,  Leon    3 

NIGERIA   26 

University  of  Ibadan    17 

University  of  Nigeria,  Nsuklia    8 

NORWAY  ■.   23 

Norwegian  Advanced  Teachers  College,  Trondheiro    1 

University  of  Bergen   1 

University  of  Oslo   21 

PAKISTAN   4 

University  of  the  Par^ab,  Lahore   2 

University  of  Peshawar    2 

PANAMA   21 

University.of  Panama,  Panama  City   21 

PERU  :   11 

National  University  of  Engineering,  Lima   4 

National  University  of  San  Antonio  Abed  de  Cuzco    1 

Pontifical  Catholic  University  of  Peru,  Lima    6 

PHlLlPPINEi,   830 

Adammn  University.  Manila   3 

Arsneta  University,  Riial   86 
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Ar»llawj  University,  Manila    \ 

Alenco  pe  Manila  Univeriity,  ^eaon  City   18 

Centra)  PhilSppin*  Univi»rt}tv,  tJoilo  City    12 

Centro  Eaoolar  Univer»ltv,  Manila   3 

Far  Eaitem  UnivetBity,  Mamlla   21 

Manila  Central  Univ«r»ity   i 

Philippine  Women'i  Univeraity,  Manila   23 

Univer»lty  of  th«  Eait,  Manila    4 

Univer»ity  of  Manila   1 

Univenity  of  S«n  Carlo*,  Cebu  City   1 

Univcnity  of  Sento  Tom^i,  Manila   26 

University  of  Southern  Philippinee,  Cebu  City    1 

Univeralty  of  the  Philippines,  Queson  City    624 

.  Xavier  Univeraity,  Cagayan  de  Oro    6 

POLASD   II 

Jagiellonian  University,  Cracow   4 

Univeraity  of  Lodi    2 

Univeraity  of  Warsaw   5 

PORTUGAL   5 

National  Conservatory  of  Music,  Lisbon    1 

University .arColffibra   4 

RHODESl^   2 

University  Colli^ik  of  Rhodesia  &  Nyasaland. 

Saliabury    2 

RUMANIA     2 

Univeri ity  of  Bucharest   2 

SENEGAL   '-K   7 

Univeraity  of  Dakar    7 

SIERRA  LEONfT  10 

^  Foursh  Bay  Collide.  The  University  College  of 

Sierra  Leone,  Freetown    10 

SOUTH  AntlCA  32 

University  of  Cape  Town    9 

University  of  Natal.  Durban    1 

Univeraity  of  South  Afnca,  Preiona   20 

Univeraity  of  Stellenboach    2 

SPAIN   874 

Pbntiflcal  University  of  Sttitmanca    3 

ScijfMl  of  Ceramica.  Madrid   I 

Univeraity  of  Barcelona   12 

University  of  Granada   18 

University  of  Madrid   .S75 

Univerai^'^  of  Navarre,  Pamplona  =  ...  10 

Univeraity  of  Santiago  de  Compostela    56 

SUDAN  :     1 

Univeraity  of  Khartoum    1 

SWEDEN   Ul 

Agncuitural  College  of  Sweden,  Uppiaia   1 

Anglo- American  Institute.  University  of  Lund   6 

Chalmers  University  of  Technology,  Gothenburg   3 

Institute  of  Engl iah-Spea king  Stuaenta, 

University  of  Stocknolni    81 

Royal  Institute  of  TechnoloQT,  Stockholm    1 

Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Fine  Arta,  Stockholm   I 

Royal  Veterinary  College,  Stockholm   5 

South  Swedish  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine, 

Univenity  of  Lund   1 

Stockholm  Schooi  of  Economics   1 

Swedish  State  School  of  Arts,  Crafts 

and  Design,  Stockholm    3 

University  of  Gothenburg      7 

University  of  Uppaala    32 


SWnrZERLANO  ,«72 

St.  Gall  Graduate  School  of  Economka,  Buaineaa 

and  Public  Admin iitration  „  4 

Swlse  Federal  Ina titute  of  Technology,  Ziirich    37 

University  of  Basle     ^  107 

University  of  Berne   20 

University  of  Fhbourg   103 

University  of  Geneva  224 

University  of  Lauaanne        88 

University  of  N«uchAtel   33 

University  of  ZUrich    47 

TURKEY.   28 

Middle  East  Technical  University,  Ankara    7 

Robert  College.  Istanbul   17 

University  Of  AnJkara    1 

University  of  latanbul   3 

UGANDA  .    34 

Makcrerc  University  College,  Kampala   34 

UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBMC8   37» 

Uiningnwi  State  Uni versi^   -8 

Moscow  State  University   29 

UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC      41 

Al  Axhar  University    ,   6 

Alexandria  Univeraity   l 

American  University  m  Cairo    34 

UNITED  KINGDOM  1,736 

Bristol  Old  Vic  Theatre  School,  Bristol   4 

British  Drama  League.  London     IS 

Central  School  of  Speech  and  Drama,  London   4 

Gv  ildhall  School  of  Musk  and  Drama,  London    3 

L'C.C'  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Condon   3 

London  Academy  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art   J* 

Nottingham  College  of  Art  and  Design   1 

Queen's  University,  Belfast   U 

Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art,  London   9 

Royal  College  of  Art,  London   6 

Royal  School  of  Church  Music.  Croydon   2 

Roval  Scottish  Academy  of  Music  and  College  of 

Dramatic  Art,  Glasgow   2 

SL  Martin's  School  of  Art,  London    2 

University  of  Aberdeen     21 

University  of  Birmingham   16 

Univeraity  of  Bristol    27 

University  of  Cambridge  (ToUl>   167 

Christ's  College   6 

Churchill  College   lo 

Clare  College    10 

Corpus  Christ!  College   4 

Downing  College   2 

Emmanuel  ColT^e    4 

Fitatwilliam  House   14 

GirtonColl^  '   5 

Gonville  and  Caiua  College   8 

Jesus  College  10 

King's  College     19 

Magadalene  College   2 

New  Hall   3 

Newnham  College     12 

Pembroke  College    9 

Peterhouse   3 

Queens'  College    6 

St  Catherine's  College   h 

St  John's  College   9 

S«lwyn  College   1 

Sidney  Sussex  College   2 

*Thi8  figure  was  obtained  (Vom  the  Inter-University  Con* 
mittee  on  Travel  Grahta.  which  conducts  s  program  in  oo< 
o|>eration  with  the  Minjrt^  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
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Trinity  CoUcfe   U 

Trinity  H»»l   6 

Univereity  of  Durhnni    3 

Univenily  of  Edinburgh   127 

UnJvermity  of  Exctor-  ,   27 

Uiiiv«iiity  of  GiMgoW    27 

Univenity  of  Hull  •   11 

Univerrtty  of  K««le   3 

Univenity  of  L«cd«   24 

Univeraity  of  LeicMter   3 

Univenity  of  Liverpool   11 

Univenity  of  London  (Total)  721 

BoiUbrd  College   9 

Birkbeck  Collega    18 

Britiih  P\Mtcraduftte  Medical  Federation   96 

CourtauJd  Institute  of  Art   23 

Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology    19 

InstituU  of  Advanced  Legal  Studies   31 

iMtitute  of  Archaeology    12 

Inititu^e  of  ClaMica)  Studies   1 

Inatitute  of  Education   12 

Institute  of  Historical  Research   36 

•Jews'  College    2 

KiDg't  College   10 

Lonoon  School  of  Eoonomicfl  and 

Political  Science  291 

London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical 

Medicine   4 

Medical  College  of  St.  Bartholomew's 

HoapiUl   4 

Middleaex  Hmipiul  Medical  School    5 

New  College   3 

•Northern  Polvtechnic   2 

Richmond  College   1 

•Rdthamated  Ex  penmen  taJ  Station   6 

•Royal  Academy  of  Music    8 

•Royal  College  of  Music   4 

Royal  HoUoway  Collt»e   4 

St  Mary's  Hdeipital  Medical  School   1 

School  of  Pharmacy   1 

School  of  Siavomc  and  East  European 

Studies   6 

Univeraity  College   101 

Warburg  Inatttute   3 

Westfield  College   8 

Westniinster  Medical  School   1 

•Woolwich  Pblytechnic   1 

Wye  College   1 

University  of  Manchester   40 

University  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne   6 

Univeraity  of  Nottingham   J2 

University  of  Oxford  (Total)    322 

Balliol  College   22 

Brasenose  College   10 

Campion  Hall   4 

Christ'Chupch   12 

Corpus  Christi  College    4 

Exeter  College   14 

Greyfriara  *.   2 

Hertford  College   2 

Jesus  College   2 

Keble  College   5 

Lady  Margaret  Hall   9 

Linacre  House   31 


Lincoln  Coll««a   6 

Magdalen  College   23 

Mansfield  College   9 

Merton  College   12 

New  College   18 

Nuffield  College   S 

Oriel  College  8 

Pembroke  College   5 

The  Queen's  College  

Regent's  Park  College    2 

St  Anne's  College   7 

St  Antony's  College   14 

St  Benet's  Hall   2 

St  Catherine's  Society   9 

St  Edmund  Hall   9 

St  Hilda's  College    1 

St  Hugh's  College-   2 

St  John's  College    7 

Somerville  College   6 

Trinity  College   9 

University  College   13 

W«dham  College   13 

Worcester  College   14 

University  of  ReadiM   2 

Univeriity  of  St  Andrews   34 

University  of  Sheffield   17 

\Intvcrsit;r  of  Southampton    S 

University  of  Strathclyde,  Gl-sgow   i 

University  of  Sussex    9 

University  of  York   1 

University  of  Wales  (Totall   20 

University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor   3 

'  Universl^  College  of  South  Wales  and  . 

Monmouthshire^' Cardiff   4 

University  CoIIeg«  of  Swansea    10 

University  Co>k^  of  Wsles,  Aberystwyth    3 

VATICAN  CITY  STATE  860 

Pontifical  Athenaeum  of  St  Anselm   15 

Pontifical  Antonian  Athenaeum   9 

Pontifical  BiUtcal  Institute   34 

Pontifical  Gregorian  University  361 

Pontifical  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies   .9 

Pontifical  Institute  oT Sacred  Music   2 

Pontifical  Latersn  University   60 

Pontifical  North  American  College     274 

Pontifical  Theological  Faculty  of  St  Bonaventure 

of  the  "Frati  Minori  Conventuali"   18 

Pontifical  University  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas   70 

Pontifical  Urbanian  Univmity   6 

VENEZUELA   ^  3 

Andres  Bello  Catholic  University,  Caracas   2 

University  of  the  Andcai  Merida   1 

YUGOSLAVIA   9 

University  of  Belgrade   *   7 

University  of  Ljubljana   1 

University  of  Novi  Sad   1 


•Institutions  with  teachers  reoogniied  by  the  University  of 
London. 
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Institute  of  International  Education 

809  UNITED  NATIONS  PLAZA.  NEW  YORK,   N,  Y,  10017 


The  Institute  of  International  Education,  founded  in  1919,  is  a  private, 
nonprofit  organization  which  develops  and  administers  programs  of 
educational  exchange  for  foundations,  private  organizations,  govern- 
ments, colleges,  universities,  and  corporations  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Approximately  6,000  students,  teachers,  technicians,  and  spe-* 
cialists  from  more  than  100  countries  study  or  train  through  these  pro- 
grams each'  year.  Through  its  counseling  and  information  ssrvices  and  its 
publications,  the  Institute  assists  thousands  of  individuals  and  many 
organizations  concerned  with  international  education  here  and  abroad. 
The  Institute  relies  on  contributions  from  those  interested  in  educational 
exchange  to  meet  its  annual  operating  costs,  and  it  invites  individuals, 
foundations,  and  corporations  to  share  in  its  important  activities.  Con- 
fributors  may  establish  special  scholarship  opportunities  for  U.S.  and 
foreign  students  and  provide  supplementary  grants-in-aid.  Contributions^ 
to  the  institute  are  tax  deductible. 

U.  S.  REGIONAL  OFFICES 


MiDV/EST 

1 16  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IHinois  60603. 


Rocky  Mountain 
1600  Sherman  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 


SOl/THERN 

World  Trade  Center 
1520  Texas  Avenue 
Houston,  Texas  77002 


West  Coast 

291  Geary  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 


Washington 
1530  P  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 


OVERSEAS  OFFICES 


East  African 
P.  O.  Box  5869 
Nairobi,  Kenya 


European  \ 
Reid  Hal] 

4,  Rue  de  Chevreuse 
Paris  6,  France 


Latin  American 
Apartado  300 
Lima,  Peni 


Southeast  Asian 

78  North  Sathom  Road 

Bangkok,  Thailand 


68-855  O  -  66  -  \0 
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12.  Q,  The  pending  bill  deletes  from  Sec.  601(a)  of  Title  VI  of  NDEA  the 
requirement  that,  in  estal>li8hing  language  and  area  centers,  the  Commissioner 
most  determine  that  adequate  instruction  in  the  language  is  not  readily  available 
in  the  United  States.  Do  you  conceive  this  as  broadening  Sec;  601(a)  to  cover 
such  languages  as  French,  Spanish,  and  German?  With  Title  VI  broadened  as 
you  propose  here,  do  you  feel  *that  present  funding  is  sufficient  ?  If  not,  what  do 
you  recommend?  . 

12.  A.  Yes,  the  proposed  amendment  would  broaden.  Section  601(a)  of  the 
NDEA  to  fund  language  and  area  programs  involving  instruction  in  French, 
Spanish,  German,  and  It^llou.  This  w^lU  mean  a  sls^able  increase  In  the  number 
of  students  who  can  speak  the  languages  c2  large  portions  of  Africa  and  South 
America  and  at  the^same  time  enable  the  NDEA  program  to  meet  the  growing 
need  for  West  European  speclallsta 

Regarding  funding,  see  Question  3.  No  additional  funds  are  needed  for  FY 
1967  since  award?;  have  already  been  made.  For  FY  1968,  we  shall  review  the 
entire  operation  of  the  NDEA  Title  VI  program.  Nevertheless,  the  amendment 
Is  needed  now  to  put  colleges  and  universities  on  notice  so  they  may  plan  for 
FY  1968  and  beyond. 


Responses  of  Secretary  of  .  Healt     Education,  an;j  Welfare  Gardner  to 
"Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty 

1.  Q.  How  much  money  do  vou  propose  to  spend  under  this  bill? 

1.  A.  Please  see  the  answer  ti  Senator  Javits*  question  4. 

2.  Q.  Given  limited  funds  for  what  I  suspect  will  be  a  very  large  demand, 
what  criteria  do  you  propose  to  follow  in  the  allocation  of  these  monies? 

2.  A,^  With  respect  to  graduate  centers,  please  see  answers  to  Senator  Morse's 
questions  4(h),  4(1),  4(j),  5(b),  5(c), 

With  respect  to  undergraduate  Institutions,  please  see  answers  to  Senator 
Morse's  questions  8(b),  8(c),  8(d).  ' 

3.  Q.  What  is  new  in  this  program  and  how  does  It  absolutely  differ  from  aid 
to  area  centers  as  provided  for  under  Title  VI  of  NDEA? 

3.  A.  This  legislation  Is  much  broader  in. scope,  concept  and  approach  than 
Title  VI  of  the  NDEA. 

The  NDEA  was  the  first  legislation  to  recoginze  a  Federal  responsibility  in 
international  education.  The  language  and  area^  centers  which  It  authorized  in 
Title  VI  have  and  will  continue  to  make  important  contributions.  However 
these  centers  are  limited  to  instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages  and  in  tlioac 
Mubjecta  necessary  for  an  uMeratanding  of  the  areas  where  the  Idnguaffea  ate 
apoken^ — ^such  as  the  history,  literature  and  geography  of  the  area.  Participants 
in  the  centers  are  generally  limited  to  those  departments  which  compose  the 
school  of  Arts  and  Sciences.'  Students  enroUlng  in  the  centers  include  under- 
graduates who  look  forward  to  graduate  work  in  specialized  area  studies  and  to 
graduate  students  seeking  advanced  degrees  in  such  studies.  ^ 
\  The  lEA  seeks  on  t^e  graduate  level  to  create  centers  which  will  include  many 
schools  and  programk  In  addition  to  Arts  and  Sciences,  such  Medicine,  I^w, 
Business  and  Agriculture.  Indeed,  an  NDEA  center  may  well  be  one  of  many 
participants  in  a  new  lEA  graduate  center. 

liv  addition,  the  new  centers  need  not  be  restricted  to  a  geographic  approach 
but  mey  concentrate  on  certain  world-wide  functional  problems. 

On  Ihe  undergraduate  level,  we  , seek  through  Section  4  to  reach  all  students 
and  nofc ^merely  those  who  Intend  to  specialize  In  area  or  regional  studies. 

The  Contemplated  base  is  much  broader  and  the  resources  which  will  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  out  the  Act's  obloctives  will  be  far  more  vari^  than  under  the 
NDEA.  Moreover,  since  the  NDEA  was  enacted  to  meet  certain  highly  special- 
ized needs  related  to  national  defense,  we  felt  it  was  more  appropriate  for  the 
broad  acadena^c  purposes  of  the  lEA  to  be  pursued  through  an  independent 
legislative  enactment. 

4.  Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  probably  aware  that  several  colleges  and  private 
organizations  in  Vermont  are  making  outstanding  contributions  to  international 
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education;  One  of  them,  for  example,  a  small  liberal  arts  college  In  the  northern 
IMirt  of  the  State  has  given  English  language  training  to  soma  40,000  foreign 
nationals  from  00  countries  In  the  past  dozen  years.  Is  there  anything  In  this 
legislation  .which  would  fUnd  a  program  such  as  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language? 

4.  A.  There  Is  nothing  specifically  In  the  legislation  to  cover  a  program  for  the 
training  of  foreign  nationals  or  foreign  students.  While  there  may  be  a  need 
for  such  a  program  ond  courses  in  this  area,  the  International  Education  Act  is 
designed  primarily  for  U.S.  colleges  and  American  students  attending  them. 
Several  features  of  the  Act  are  relevant  to  the  problem  at  hand :  ' 

Private  non-profit  groupu  are  eligible  for  grants  If  they  can  make  an  especially 
significant  contribution  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  The  work  of  such  organiza- 
tions may  well  have  an  indirect  benefit  on  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners. 

Secondly,  the  university  itself  In  developing  a  Section  4  program  may  choose  to 
develop  activities  that  will  involve  American  students  in  seminars,  discussion 
groups,  or  extracurricular  activities  with  foreign  nationals. 

Thirdly,  while  we  have  not  thought  of  the  program  described  as  meriting  a 
high  priority  under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  we  do  believe  that  It  could  be  developed 
into  an  approvable  project  application  by  the  Inclusion  of  dimensions  beyond  the 
teaching  of :  English  which  are  specifically  geared  to  the  neeCs  of  American 
students. 

iAhRAUY  OF  CONGRESS  STUDY 

Senator  Javits.  I  have  also  a  survey  of  selected  institutions  of  high- 
er education  with  study  programs  preparing  students  for  Avork  abroad, 
a  printed  document  made  at  my  request  and  dated  February  22,1961. 
I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chair  as  to  whether  this  report  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  'hioh  gives  the  status  of  the  international  educa- 
tion prbgrams  in  our  institutions  of  higher,  education,  if  it  were  up- 
dated— ;t  is  a  few.  years  old^should  or  should  not  be  made  part  of 
our  reccvd..  But  I  subnriit  it  because  I  think  it,  is  tjie  first  thing  that 
was  dono  in  pursuance  of  my  own  deep  concern  with  this  problem. 

Senator  Morse.  If  the  Senator  will  let  me  interrupt  a  moment, 
I  dm  going  to  withhold  inserting  the  report  in  the  record  at  this  time. 
It  will  eventually,  be  inserted  anyway  with  subcommittee  approval, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  it  brought  up  to  date.  It  should 
not  take  very  long  to  have  it  revised  by  tho  Library  of  Congress,  but 
I  would  like  to  attempt  to  get  it  in  current  form  ¥or  insertion  ir  the 
.record,  because  I  think  it  is  the  type  of  material  we  ought  to  have  on 
each  Senator's  desk  in  the  printed  proceedings  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  matter. 

Senator  Javits.  If  the  chairman  will  allow  me,  with  the  consent  of 
the  chairman,  I  will  i^equest  the  Library  of  Congress  to  update  it. 

Senator  Morse.  We  will  make  that  request  forthwith. 

Senator  Javits.  Then  I  ask  S.  2037,  which  is  the  bill  I  introduced  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  to  which  the  witness  is  now  testifying,  that  is, 
S.  2874,  the  chairman's  bill. 

Senator  MoRsfi.  That  bill  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  the  close 
of  the  hearingsiliiajnoming. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 
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sDxii  CONGRESS       ^  r%/\^>Hr 

a.s.«oK     5.  2037  \. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  iJNITED  STATES 

May  26  (legislative  clay,  May  24),  1965" 

Jlr.  Javito  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twite  and  referred 
to  tl)e  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  National  Defense  Educa^on  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  provide  for  certain  international  afifairs  programs. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenia" 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  title  IX  of  the  S'ationj>i  D-rense  Education  Act  of  1958 

4  is  amended — 

5  (1 )  by  inserting  after  the  title  the  following  r,  "I*abt 

6  I— General"  ; 

'7  ('2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "title"  m  section 

8  1102  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  ''part*'-;  and 

9  \  (3 )  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  part  as  fol- 
iO  lows: 

II 


6 
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1  *Taht  II— International  Appatrs 

2  ''STATKMBNT  OP  PURPOSE 

3  "Sec.  1111.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 

4  the  international  programs  and  activities  of  the  United  States 

5  business  comnuinity,  cultural  and  educational  institutions, 

6  and  Govermnent  have  attained  a  position  of  primary  im- 

7  portance  to  the  national  security  and  the  economic  and  social 
,8  welfare  of  the  United  States.   Further,  with  the  increasing 
9  responsibilities  infierent  to  United  States  free  world  leadej- 

10  ship^  these  international  programs  and  activities  will  require 

11  continued  expansion r  in  scope  ahd  improvement  in  quality, 

12  especially  with  respect  to  the  personnel  engaged-ih  them.  ^ 
13-  ^b)  The  national  need  for  people  with  knowledge  in  . 
1^  fields  r<jlated  to  international  affairs  is  not  currently  being 

15  met,  gand  large-scale  efforts  will  be  required  to  meet  the 

16  mounting  needs  of  the  future.  A  greater  number  of  students, 
1*^  teachers,  businessmen,  professional  people,  and  Gpvemment 

18  off    Is  must  .be  better  prepared  to  deal  with  the  growing 

19  challenges  and  opportunities  in  the  international  field.  It  is 

20  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  improve  and  develop  the  facilities 

21  in  institutions  of  higjier  education  for  the  training  of  students 

22  and  others  for  wcfrk  in  the  field  of  intemational^Cfi'^irs. 

23  ''internationals  apfatks  programs 

24  "Sec.  1112.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 

25  arrange  through  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
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1  tioii  for  t bp  establishment  and  (>i)oralioii  of  lirognuns  Qf  inter- 

-  natioiuil  nffairs  stnilios  for  the  tnuning  of  vodiviilnnls  for — 
*i  overseas  emplr>yiiient  as  aainiuistrative  or 

4  lechiii(;al  personnel  in  business  or  Oovenunent  work; 

5  **(2)   work  in  the  United  States  in  international 

6  affairs ;  or  .  - 

7  '*(3)  teaching-  or.  rcs^areh  work  in  international 
*8  affairs. 

.  ^  Any  sueh  program  may  inchulo  necessary  language  training 

10  and  guidanee  and  counseling*  in  employment  opportunities. 

11  Any  .-.ueh  arrangement  may  cover  not  iiiore  than  50  per 

12  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  esUiblislinient  and  operation  of  the 

13  prograui  with  respect  to  \vhiclFit  is  made,  including  the  cost 

14  of  graiits  to  t!ic  staff  for  travel  in  the  foreign  areas,  regions, 
l''>  or  countries  with  which  the  siihject  matter  of  the  field  or 
lf>  fields  in  which  they  are  or  will  be  working  is  ((Uicerncd  and 
17  the  cost  of  travel  of  foreign  scholars  to  ciiahlo  tliem  to  teach 

15  or  assist  in  leaching  in  such  prograin  and  llic  cost  of  llieir 

19  return,  and  shall  be  umle  on  such  conditions  as  the  Commis- 

20  sioner  finds  nccessaiy  to  carry  out  the  puii)oses  of  this 

21  section. 

22  ''(h)  The  Commissioner  is  '  iilyJo  authorised  to  pay 
\  23  stipends  to  individuals  undergoing  advimced  training  in  in- 

'  24  t(Ui)ationa]  affairs  at  any  sli^Hcrm  xu*  regular  s(»ssion  of  any 

.  25  institution  of  higher  (Mliu'ation.^  or  of  a  comparable  institution 
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1  al)road  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  in- 

2  eluding  allowwices  for  dependents  and  for  travel  to  and  from 

3  their  plaees  of  residenee,  but  only  upon  rciisonable  assurances 

4  that  the  recipients  of  such  stipends  will,  on  completion  of 

5  .  their  training,  be  available  for  teaching  international  affairs 

6  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  or  for  such  other  service 

7  of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  permitted  in  regulations  of  the 

8  Commissioner. 

9  ''international  affaies  institutks  for  secondary 

10  school  teachers 

11  ''Sec.  1113.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 

12  arrange  through  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 

13  tion  for  the  establishifnent  and  operation  of  short  term  or 

14  regular  session  institutes  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools 

15  in  order  to  give  them  a  broader  undei^standing  of  international 

16  affairs.    Any  sucli  urnujgement  inny  cover  tlie  void  of  the 

17  estabh'shrnent  and  operation  of  the  instigate  with  respect  to 

18  I  which  it  is  made,  inoJuding  the  cost  of  gi'ants  to  the  staff 

19  of  travel  in  the  foreign  areas,  regions,  or  countries  with  which" 

20  the  subject  matter  of  the  field  or  fields  in  which  they  are  or 

21  Vill  be  working  is  concerned,  and  the  cost  of  travel  of  foreign  - 

f 

22  scholars  to  enable  them  to  teach  or  assist  in  t-eaching  in  such 

23  institute  and  the  cost  of  their  return,  and  shall  be  made  on 

24  suel^i  conditions  as  tlu^  Oommissioner  finds  necessary  to  carry- 

25  out  iJie  purposes  of  tliis  section. 

/  .  - 
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1  "(b)  The  Conunissioner  is  authorized  to  pay  stipends  to 

2  any  individual  to  study  in  a  program  assisted  nnder  the 

3  provisions  of^this  section  upon  determining  that  assisting 

4  such  individual  in  such  studies  will  promote  the  purpose  of 
5'i  this  port.   Stipends  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 

6  j  may  include  allowances  for  dependents  arid  for  travel  to  and 

7  from  the  place  of  residence. 

8  "APPEOPHIATIONa  AUTHOEIZBD 

9  "Sec.  1114,  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

10  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 

11  $8,00(:  jOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 

12  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 

13  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30;  1969,  and 

14  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1979,  and 

15  for  each  siicceedmg  fiscal  year,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

16  of  tUs  part/' 
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EDUCATION  FOR  PEACE  AMENDMENT  / 

Senator  Javits.  Finally,  Mr.  ,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
witness'  attention  to  a  proposal  1  introdiiced  as  an  amendment  to  this 
bill,  an  amendment  winch  I  call  "education  for  peace."  It  is  like  food 
for  peace,  except  it  relates  to  education.  It  will  result  in  converting 
curiBncies  of  countries  that  have  soft  currencies  into  currencies  usable 
here  for  the  education  of  students  coming  to  the  United  States.  I 
won!  1  greatly  appreciate  the  opinion  of  the  Department  on  it  in  con- 
nect! ^n  with  these  hearings  as  I  do  intend  to  call  it  up  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

Senator  Morse.  It  will  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  record.  The 
Secretary  will  be  requested  to  liave  his  staff  prepare  a  memorandum 
from  the  Department  setting  forth  its  views  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Javits.  Together  with  the  explanatory  statement  I  made  on 
the  floor. 

Senator  Morse.  The  explanatory  statement  will  be  inserted  as  well. 
(The  documents  referred  to  follows :) 
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EX  CONGRESS  r%      e%r\m  A 

2oSE8aioK  2874 


IN  THE  SENATE  Or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  10  (legislative  day,  August  9),  1966 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be 

printed 


Amendment 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  S.  2874,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sources for  international  studies  and  research,  viz:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  the  following : 

1  .  AMENDMENTS  TO  MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL 

2  EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

3  Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  102  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Educational 

4  and  Cidtural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2452)  is 

5  amended  (1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  «nd  of  clause  (9) 

6  and  substituting  a  semicolon;  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 

7  thereof  a  new  clause  as  follows:. 

8  "  (10)  promoting  studies,  research,  instruction, 

9  other  educational  activities  of  citizens  and  nationals  of 
Amdt.  No.  736 
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1  foreign  c()iuitru'i>  in  Anierioan  scliools,  colleges,  and  uni- 

2  versities  located  in  tlie  United  States  by  making  avail- 

3  able  to  citizens  and  nationals  of  less  developed  friendly 

4  foreifrn  eountries  for  (*X(*hange  for  eurreneies  of  tlicir 

5  res])eetive  countries   (otlier  tlian  excci^s  foreign  cur- 

6  reneies) ,  at  United  States  enil)assies,  United  States 

7  dollars  in  sneh  anu>nnt.s  as  \my  he  necressary  to  enable 

8  sudi  foreign  eitl/.ens  or  nationals  who  are  coming  tem- 

9  porarily  to  the  United  States  as  students,  trainees, 

10  teachers,  instnictors,  or  professors  to  meet  expenses  of 

11  tin- kind  described  in  section  104(c)  (1)  of  this  Act." 
12'  (b)  Section  104  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Oul- 
13.  tural  Exchange*  Act  of  1901  (22  U.S.C.  2454)  is  amended 
14  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  snl)section  as  follows: 

1^         ''(g)(1)   For  tho  purpose  of  performing  functions 

IG  authorized  by  section  102(b)  (10)  of  tliis  Act,  the  Presi- 

IT  dent  is  autliorized  to  estal)li.sli  the  excliange  rates  at  ^Yhich 

18  all  foreign  currencies  may  l)e  acquired  through  operations 

19  under  such  section,  and  shall  issue  reg»ilations  binding  upon 

20  all  endjassics  witli  respect  to  tlie  exchange  rates  to  be  appli- 

21  Ciilde  in  each  of  tlie  respective  countries  where  currency  ex- 

22  changes  are  authorized  under  sucli  section. 

23  *'  (2)  In  performing  tlie  fuik-tions  authorized  tmder  see- 

24  tion  102(b)  (10)  of  this  Act,  tlie  President  shall  make 
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1  suiuU)le  arnuigeiueiits  for  protocting  the  interests  of  the 

2  United  States  Goveriunent  in  eoinieetion  with  the  owner- 

3  ship,  nse,  and  disposition  of  all  foreign  eurreneies  aequired 

4  pursuant  to  exeliaiiges  nnide  under  such  section. 

5  The  ioUA  nniount  of  United  States  dollars  ac- 
i>  (juired  hv  any  individual  throu^di  curreuey  exehajiges  under 

7  the  authority  of  seeti(ui  102  (a)  (10)  of  this  Aet  shall  in 

8  no  event  exceed  .S'^<)00  duriu<(  any  aeudeniic  year. 

9  ^'(4)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  exchange  for- 

10  eif^i  eurrency  for  Ignited  States  dollars  at  United  St4Ues 

11  end)assies  under  section  102(b)  (10)   of  this   Vet  only  if 

12  he  gives  s^jitisfaetory  assurunees  that  he  will  devote  essen- 

13  tiaily  fidl  time  io  his  j)roi)Osed  educational  activity  in  the 

14  United  States  and  will  niain^in  good  standing  in  relation 
.  15  to  such  program. 

1(>  ''(5)  As  used  in  section  i02  (b)  (  10)  of  this  Act,  the 

17  term  'excess  foreign  currencies'  n|eans  foreign  currencies, 

18  w^hicli  if  ac(}uircd  by  the  United  States  (A)  would  be  in 

19  excess  of  the  normal  re(piirenients  of  departments,  agencies, 

20  and  embassies  of  the  United  Stag's  for  such  currencies,  as 

21  detcnnincd  by  the  President,  and  (B)  would  be  available 

22  for  the  use  of  tlic  United  States  (iovernnient  under  ap- 

23  plicable  agreements  with  the  foreign  country  concerned.'' 
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1  (c)  Section  105  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Oul- 

2  tural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2455)  is  amended 

3  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

4  "  (g)  Notwithstanding  ixij  other  provision  of  this  Act, 

5  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 

6  making  currency  exchanges  under  section  102(b)  (10)  of 

7  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

8  ending  June  30,  1968,  ahd  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000 

9  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969/\ 
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[From  the  CongpeiriowU  Record,  Aug.  10, 19e6J 
Stbenothening  of  Amebioan  Educational  Resoxteoes  fob 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES  AND  RBSEABCH— AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT  ;fO.  870 

hJ^'  la^P^^U?^^^  ^  submit  an  amendment,  Intended  to  be  proposed 

by  me  to  the  bill  (S.  2874)  to  provide  for  the  strengthening  of  American  educa- 
tlonal  resources  for  JinternaUonal  studies  and  research.  ^"^erica  n  eauca 

wI^^w.^^V"^^^^^  ^®  National  Education  Act  of  1956,  wouid  author- 

^  *  9°^®'"'^™®"'  to  accept  foreign  currencies  from  qualified  studente 

f^'^^-A^  f  developed  nations  with  carrency  conversion  problems, 

In  order  to  help  their  students  study  in  this  country.  yrsjui^mo, 

^^^^^  the  less  developed  friendly  countries 

where  the  United  States  does  not  hold  a  surplus  of  local  curr'^ncies.  This  would 
S^iK  I  uf  student  an  adaptation  of  what  we  call  tht  Fulbright  plan  for 

Fulbright  scholars,  and  the  facts  and  figures  point  out  that  we  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  help  foreign  students.  Very  few  of  them  study  here  without 
any  help  from  the  U.S.  Government 

This  is  a  field  in  which  we  compete  so  ardently  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  The  plan  I  propose  would  be  an  effective  way  to  encourage 
this  kind  of  study  without  costing  the  United  States  any  material  amount  of 
money^ 

I  hope  very  much  that  Senators  will  consider  this  plan,  which  I  call  an 
education  for  peace"  plan,  and  tha  t  it  may  have  widespread  support  in  the 
oenate. 

This  proposal  would  supplement  the  educational  exchange  program  under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961— the  Fulbright-Hays 
Act— which  presently  brings  between  5,000  and  6,000  students  into  the  United 
States  annually  on  a  scholarship  basis  at  a  cost  of  some  $18  million  a  year. 
Under  my  amendment,  U.S.  funds  would  not  be  used  to  finance  the  education 
of  these  foreign  students  but  rather  would  be  employed  to  enable  them  to 
exchange  their  foreign  currency  for  dollars  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
finance  their  own  education  or  use  local  scholarship  money  for  study  in  this 
country.  Thus,  my  amendment  will  enable  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  to 
Increase  t  .elr  exi)ort  of  knowledge. 

An  exchange  limit  of  $3,000  annually  is  set  for  each  student,  which  is  gen- 
erally in  line  with  the  estimated  average  cost  of  $2,600  for  a  school  year  in  a 
non-public  U,S.  college  or  university.  For  the  first  year  of  the  program's  opera- 
tion, $10  million  of  U.S.  currency  would  be  made  available;  $15  million  is  author- 
IzeU  the  second  year.  Thus,  an  estimated  3,300  students  could  benefit  from  the 
program  the  first  year  and  5,000  the  second  year. 

Last  year,  82,045  students  from  159  countries  and  territories  attended  moie 
than  1,000  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United  States.  Of  this 
number,  37  percent  were  studying  on  their  own  resources  and  only  7.2  percent 
received  their  tutition  from  the  U.S.  Government;  the  remainder  received  aid 
from  their  own  governments  or  from  private  sources,  including  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities  themselves.  Since  many  nations  still  retain  various  forms  of  cur- 
rency exchange  control,  this  is  a  remarkable  record. 

But  the  niimbers  of  such  students — many  of  whom  are  destined  for  leadership 
in  their  home  countries — could  be  appreciably  increased  if  the  United  States 
made  a  policy  commitment  to  accept  foreign  students  whose  homelands  have 
currency  conversion  diflJculties.  •  We  do  much  the  same  thing  in  sales  of  food 
abroad  under  our  food-for-peace  program.  / 

This  Is,  In  effect,  an  educatlon-for-peace  program,  exporting  the  knowledge  cf 
our  colleges  and  universities  rather  thftn  the  harvests  of  our  fields  and  farni.s: 

The  rUnlted  States  should  be  encouraged  in  its  own  efforts  to  attract  foreign 
students  by  the  serious  problems  the  Communists  nations  are  having  with  their 
programs.  Many  Africans  studying  in  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China,  have  complained  of  racial  discrimination,  restrictions  on  academic  free- 
dom, politically  oriented  rather  than  professionally  oriented  courses  a;id  heavy- 
handed  attempts  at  proselytizing.  We  have  a  chance  to  do  iniieli  better  )»v 
pro\7idIng  an  increased  number  of  foreign  students  with  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  absorb  within  the  United  States  the  meaning  of  freedom  in  thought 
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and  in  the  practice  of  daily  American  life  as  well  as  providing  a  thorough  ground- 
ing in  the  skills  which  are  so  needed  for  advancement  abroad. 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  Will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  736)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


Response  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Gardner  to 
Question  Submitted  by  Senator  Morse 


Q.  Could  you  supply  for  the  record  a  memorandum  setting  forth  the  Depart- 
mental i>osltloii  on  Amendmeijt  No.  736  to  S.  2874,  which  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Javits? 

A.  The  Department  fully  endorses  the  general  objective  of  Amendment  No. 
736;  we  favor  the  expansioii;and  facilitation  of  study  for  foreign  students  in  the 
U.S.  However,  we  feel  that  the  International  Education  Act  of  1960  is  not  the 
appropriate  instrument  for  expanding  the  foreign  student  program.  The  basic 
aim  of  the  International  Education  Act  is  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  our 
domestic  institutions  of  higher  education  for  research,  study  and  teaching  In 
international  affairs.  Tfic  emphasis  is  on  institutions  and  not  on  individuals,  on 
American  schools  and  not  on  foreign  assistance.  The  Inclusion  of  the  programs 
envisioned  by  Amendment  No.  736  in  the  Inteniational  Education  Act  could 
detract  from  and  confuse  the  Act's  main  purposes. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  "the  foreign  exchange  problems  which 
the  amendment  raises  for  both  the  U.S.  and  the  foreign  countries  which  will 
imrtlclpate  In  the  proposed  program.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  not  comiJetent  to  comment  on  the  technical  fiscal  problems  Involvetl 
and  defers  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  within  whose  jurisdiction  such 
matters  fali.  . 

^Senator  Morse.  I  understand  t  .iat  Senator  Randolph  from  West 
Vir^nia  has  a  distinguished  guest  this  morning  who  is  joining  us  in 
participating:  in  these  hearings  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  introduce  Kim  for  the  record. 

DB.  HOFFMAN,  DEAN  OF  INSTRUCTION,  WEST  VIRGINIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

Senator  Kandolph.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Edwin  D.  Hoffman  is  the 
dean  of  instruction  at  West  Virginia  State  College  at  Institute,  He 
is  here  this  morning  intensely  interested  in  the  provisions  of  the  jJend- 
ing  proposal.  You  ire  very  thoughtful  to  allow  him  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  being  present. 

Senator  Morse.  Dean,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us.. 

Dean  Hoffman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Morse.  Senator  Yarborough? 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  UNlVERSmES  FROM  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

Senator  Yarborough.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  have  a  fine  state- 
ment. i^.R  one  of  the  coauthors,  along  with  our  distinguished  chairman 
and  11  other  members  of  the  Senate,  of  S.  2874,  I  am  fflad  to  see  this 
much  progress  being  maf^.G  in  this  field.  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  your  prepared  statemeiit  where  you  say : 

In  my  own  writings  I  have  often  stressed  the  need  for  our  universities  to 
maintain  their  independence  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  such  that  the  integrity  and  autonomy  of  our 
universities  will  be  preserved  and  strengthened. 
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I  note  the  biU  itself  on  page  2,  line  22,  says : 

Grants  under  this  section  may  be  used  to  cover  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
establishing,  strengthening,  equipping,  and  operating  research  and  training  cen- 
ters, Including  the  cost  of  teaching  and  research  materials  and  resources  and 
the  cost  of  programs  fd^  bringing  vlSttlng-BCholars  and- fac^ulty__t^ 
for  the  training  and  Improvement  of  the  staff,  and  for  the  travel  of  the  staff 
In  foreign  areas,  regions^  oc  countries  with  which^  the  center  may  be  con- 
cemed. ... 

Do  you  think  if  the  Federal  Crovernment  puts  up  all  the  money 
that  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  academic  community  can 
be  maintained  in  these  centers  without  any  Federal  influence  of  them 
or  direction,  that  their  true  quest  tvill  be  for  truth  and  learning  and 
knowledge  and  not  just  to  be  agents  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy? 
That  seems  to  me  a  problem. 

.  Secretary  Gardnt:r.  I  really  have  no  serious  doubt  of  it.  I  think 
that  the  record  of  Federal  university  relations  is  a  long  enough  one 
and  a  full  enough  one  now  so  that  we  are  pretty  well  aware  of  the 
kinds  of  conditions  that  promote  university  autonomy.  I  think  that 
kind  of  funding  is  entirely  compatible  with  it. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  strengthening  and  protection  of  the  autonomy 
of  universities  and  protection  of  their  integrity,  I  was  thinking  par* 
ticularly  of  the  long-term  aspects  of  this,  which  I  think  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  the  fact  that  we  are  really  asking  uniMersitie^'.  to  strengthen 
themselves  as  resources  rather  than  doing  what  we  have  done  so  often, 
ask  them  to  nm  errands  for  the  Grovemment. 

.  Senator  Yarborouoh.  Once  during  World  War  II,  I  was  the  mili- 
tary government  officer  of  a  combat  division,  the  97th,  in  Europe,  and 
we  had  charge  of — we  first  captured  a  territory  taken  over  and  mov- 
ing forward.  Wlien  we  got  to  Bonn,  Germany,  I  was  installed  in  the 
office  of  the  Governor  of  the  Khine  of  Westphalia  Province.  I  roamed 
aro'  ,nd  among  his  records  when  I  could  catch  odd  minutes,  under- 
standing enough  German  to  understand  what  was  in  them,  and  came 
across  a  file  there  where  the  golden  key  of  Bonn  University  had  been 
given  ±o  a  distinguishejl  graduate,  the  most  distinguished  recorded. 
He  had  been  gauleiter  or  ruler  of  Norway.  So  this  university  took  its 
golden  key  of  the  highest  excellence  and  gave  it  to  a  man  for  oppress- 
ing the  Norwegians  under  Hitler.  I  thought  how  proud  I  am  that  I 
am  an  American  that  it  could  not  happen  there.  Many  of  us  were 
shocked  by  the  disclosures  that  the  CIA  by  grants  had  turned  pdrts 
of  an  American  university  seemingly  into  a  cloak-and-dagger  opera- 
tion. I  think  it  reflects  no  credit  to  the  American  academic  communi- 
ty that  thev  would  take  a  grant  and  subvert  the  quest  for  knowledge 
into  some  Icind  of  an  adjunct  of  a  cloak-and-dagger  operation.  That  is 
what  causes  me  to  ask  these  questions.  I  don't  want  to  see  happen 
to  the  American  universities  what  happened  to  these  German  univer- 
sities, where  they  were  flriving  their  golden  keys  for  excellence  to  the 
people  who  oppressed  other  peoples. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  your  great  background  and  learn- 
ing, that  yon  would  devote  part  of  your  talents  to  see  that  this  does  not 
happen  to  American  education.  To  me  it  was  a  beginning,  when  the 
CIA  statts  making  secret  grants  to  universities  to  carry  out  secret  ob- 
jectives, that  seems  to  me  th  beginning  of  the  decline  of  great  Amer- 
ican objectives  as  I  see  them. 
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POLICY  JURISDIC.ION  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

Your  Statement  says : 

The  centers  will  also  become  international  resources  with  which  the  education- 
al institutions  and  governments  of  other  nations  may  collaborate  on  constructive 
activities. 

Many  of  these  governments  of  other  nations,  as  we  know,  are  purely 
dictatorships.  Are  these  otheir  governments  of  other  nations  going 
to  have  anythiaig  to  say  about  these  institutions  and  how  tliey  ai;e  being 
run?  We  know  that  we  have  more  freedom  here  than  most  cd^ntries 
over  there,  and  that  many  of  th^m  

'    SenatoRMoRSE.  Still.         |  ^ 

^    Senator  Yarborough.  We  still  have  more  freedom. 
Senator  Morse.  That  is  a  v^ry  impor*^^ant  modification. 

^  '^^^^^^  Yarborough.  I  accept  the  modification  without  hestitation. 
It  we  aro  going  to  turn  it  over  to  a  bunch  of  petty  dictators  over  the 
world  and  say  we  will  ask  their  collaborations,  let  these  governments 
sav  something  about  how  it  is  going  to  be  run,  I  think  we  had  better 
ta  ke  a  second  look,  not  at  the  Act  before  us,  but  at  how  it  is  going  to 
be  run ;  even  though  some  of  those  petty  dictators  might  be  bought 
and  paid  for  by  the  CIA,  It  i^  not  a  question  of  whose  dictators  they 
are,  but  it  is  a  question  that  there  is  not  any  freedom  in  those  coun- 
tries.  ■  '   .  ■  i 

Secretary  Gardner.  Senator^  the  governments  of  other  nations  will 
not  have  any  say  in  the  running  of  these  programs.  The/ whole  pur- 
pose of  these  progran^s  is  to  put  the  universities,  the  Recipients,  in 
charge— alleges  or  universities.]  This  is  the  sense  in  which  tiiey  would 
be  international  resources.   I  ir^ay  say  that  air  of  these  programs  will 

\be  going  on  well  below^  the  level  of  politics  and  policy  activities  of  the 
moment  ^  If  a  university  in  this  country  developed  a  major  center  on, 
let^s  say,  arrid  lands  agriculture,  it  may  well  find  it  profitable  to  col- 
laborate with  agronomists  in  other  countries  who.  are  concerned  with 
the -same  problem,  to  set  up  experiments  or  exchange  information  or 
whatever.  The  same  would  be  itrufe  of  tropical  medicine,  developing 
economics,  any  number  of  fields.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
sentence|,is  intended. 

'  Senator  Yarborough.  I  did  riot  mean  by  that  that  I  expressed  ^ny 
doubts  About  the  great  value  of  exchanging  scientific  information 
whether  it  be  agronc$mstSj  astronomers,  physicists,  or  many  fields. 
I  did  not  mean  those  questions' to  raise  any  doubts  about  it.  I  think 
there  is  great  value  in  exchanging  this  scientific  information  for  the ' 
advahceihent  of  mankind.  I  did  not  mean  to  raise  that  question  at  all. 
Secretary  Gardner.  I  realize  that.  /  ' 

EXTENT  OF  UNlVERSip"  rNTOJ.VE:>lENT  IN  INTERNATIONAI.  * 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Senator  YARBORoui  ir.  These — in  these  programs,  I  note  irom  this 
list,  if  I  may  beconie  a  bit  parochial  here,  tliat  in  these  NDEA  centers, 
there  is  only  ope  institution  in  my  home  "State  represented,  and  al- 
Ihough  that  is  the  largest,  and  of  course,  I  think  the  greatest  in  my 
State,  we  have 'other  very  fine  institutions  like  Rice  University  and 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University  and  land-grant  colleges,  that  have  certain 
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competence  in  these  fields  and  I  am  wondering — I  shall  not  ask  you 
to  answer  this  now  without  some  investigation  of  it — whether  they 
have  sought  to  participate  in  these  programs  or  whether  there  was  not 
enough  money,  or  why  some  of  the  most  competent  in  some  of  these 
fields  have  not  been  drawn  into  these  programs?"  They  are  great 
universities  with  thousands  of  students  and  high  academic  ratings.  I 
suggest  lhat  tlie  Department  look  at  the  probability  of  others  oeing' 
involved  in  these  programs.  \.  . 

I  want*  to  congratulate  you  on  recommending  this  amendment  to 
make  it  apply  to  all  foreign  languages  and  not  to  those  unusual  cues 
that  are  not  normally  taught  in  univereities.  I  am  gratified  at  what 
you  say  about  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  so  on,  being  useful  in 
iJiese  countries.  In  my  visits  in  Africa,  I  found  that  thd  people  I  saw, 
in  government  were  speaking  either  Englisli^  French,  or  Spanish. 
They  were  not  speaking  Yakut  or  Swahili  or  whatever  it  was.  When 
they  got  to  the  govenimental  level ,  they  were  speaking  a  European  lan- 
guage, French  or  Spanish.  Most  of  them  1  s^w  were- speaking 
French.      '  '  . 

I  tliink  it  is  highly  important  in.  these  underdeveloped  nations,  I 
know  it  is  in  Latin  America,  that  we  teach  the  language  that  is  wdely 
\Ksed.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  teach  Fi'ench,  Spanish,'  and  - 
Portuguese,  too,  in  these  schools  as  languages  that  will  help  us  in  our 
ahility  to  comm\iniciite  with  two  of  the  greatest  underdeveloped  areas 
in  the  world.  South  America  and  Africa.  « 

Senator  Morsk.  Would  you  pennit  me  to  interrupt  you?    I  wanf 
the  at  tent  Ton  of  the  reporter.  .  . 

I  would  hki^to  insert  in  the  record  immediately  following  Seci^stary 
Gardner's  testimony  this  morning  the  memorandum  that  he  referred 
to,  the  report  that  lie  referred  to  in  his  testimony  upbh  which  Senatot 
Yarborougli  connniented.    It  is  entitled  "Institutional  Assistance  Sec-  j 
tion.  Division  of  Forefgn  Studies,  NDP]A  Language  and  Area  Centers  / 
and  the  Foreign  f^an£rtmge  Ofteringjs,  196G-67,"  a  report  prepare.d  by  | 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  U.S.  Office  of  / 
Education.   It  will  Ih^  printed  in  full  in  the  record.  i 

(Thedocui;nent  referred  to  follows:)  ,^  j 

Department  of  Health,  Edttcatton,  and  Welfare,  U.S.  Office  of  EouCAnoN,/ 
Institutional.  Assistance  Section,  Division  of  FoBxiioN  Studies  ' 

Table  V. — 'NBEA  language  and  area  centers  an^khe  foreign  languages  offeringfL 

mG-Sy-  (June  1966)  •  .  ."^ 


Institutlv/A 

Languages  with  Federal 
support  1 

■'         .  -  / 
Ladgaages  wlthoat  Pedacrtl 
support  *  1 

Ainerfcan  University,  Washington,  D.C., 

20O16  (Prof.  Konneth  P.  Landon,  director. 

LanKuajje  and  Area  Center  for  South  and 

•Southeast  Asia). 
Antloch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387 

(Prof.  Susana  flouquet,  director,  Lanniago 

and  Arc^v  <^€nter  for  Latin  America). 
The  Univerjslty  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arit. 

85721  (Prof.  Earl  H.  Pritchard,  director. 

Lan^a^e  and  Area  Center  In  Oriental 

Studies).  - 

Boston  . College,  Chestnut  mil,  Mass.  02167 
(Prof.  Raymond  T.  McNally,  director. 
I^UQguaxe  and  Area  Center  for  Slavic  and 
East  European  Studies). 

Arabic,  Chinese,  Hindi, 
Japanese. 

(Old  Church  BlaTonlc),  Bu^ 
m^ian,  Russian,  Serbo- 
Croatian. 

(Sanskrit).  / 

^'   -    .  ^ 

(Old  Knaslan).  |^ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Dkpabtmekt  op  BQbalth,  Education,  ani>  WetFABE,  U.S.  Orncc  or  Education, 
Institutional  |Absi8tancb  Section,  Division  op  Foreign  Studies — Con. 

TABI4B  V, — NDEA  tatiQuape  and  area  centers  and  the  foreign  laufjuagea  offerings, 
im'-e7'  (June.  1966) --ConUnneiX 


Institution 


Limjuages  with  Federal 
support  I 


LanguagttS  wltho:it  Federal 
support  1 


Brov-TV  UnWeraity,  Providence,  R.I.  02912 
(Prof.  Jerome  B.  Qriedor,  director,  East 
Asia' Language  and  Area  Center). 

BuckuoU  University,  L|a\vlsburg,  Pa.  17837 
(Prof.  David  J.  Lu,  director.  Language  and 
Arra  Center  for  Japanese). 

University  of  Caliiornai,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
?>720  (Prof.  David  (1.  MandclbaTini.  dl- 
r  i:tor,  South  Asia  Language  and  Ari^a 
Center),  • 

Unl%  ^rslty  of  Calirornla,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
W71.J  CProf.  William  M.  Brlnner,  director, 

.  Neat  Eastern  Languaj^o  and  Area  Center). 


University  of  Califor«Ia»  Berkeley,  Calif. 
947'JO  (Prof.  ()h?g  A.  ^hwlonikov,  director. 
East  £uro{>can  Language  and  Area 
Center). 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
900'M  (I'rof.  Paul  O.  Proeiil,  director, 
African  Language  and  Area  Center). 

University  of  ("nllfornla.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90024  (Prof.  Johannes  Wllherl,  director, 
Latin  American  Language  and  Area 
Center). 

University  of  CnliCornia.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90024  (Prof,  (lustavc  von  Giunebuum, 
dlr^*ct«r.  Ncnr  Eastern  Language  and  Area 
(Renter). 


The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
60637  (Prof.  Edwin  McClellan,  dlrt?ctor. 
Far  Easteni  Language  and  Area  Center). 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  lU. 
60637  (Prof.  Eric  P.  Hamp,  director,  Cen- 
ter in  Slavic  and  Balkan  Studies). 


The  University  of  li^hlcagp,  Chicago,  HI., 
60637  (Prof.  Edward  C.  Dimock,  director, 

i  South  Asia  Language  and  Area  Center). 

tf Diversity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.  80304 

/  (Prof.  Walter  N.  Vfckery,  director.  Center- 
for  Salvic  anti  East  EuiopQan  StuxUcs). 

Columbia  University,  New  York,\N.y. 
10027  (Prof.  L.  Gray  Cowan,;  dlrec^r, 

■  A  frican  Language  and  Area  Center) .  \ 

CoIumWa  University  New  York,  N.Y.  VXW 
(Prof.  Charles  Wagley,  director,  Laii^uage 
and  Area  Center  for  Latin  AuVcilcan 
Studies). 

Columbia  University  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 
(Prof.  Alexander  Dallln,  director,  Soviet 
and  East  European  Language  and  Area 
Center). 

Columbia  Unlverslts,  New  York,  N^Y. 
10027  (Prof.  Wm.  Theodore  de  Bary,  direc- 
tor, East  Asian  Language  and  Area  Center). 

Columbia  University^  New  York,  N.Y. 
10027  (Prof.  John  Lotz,  director,  Urallc 
Language  and  Area  Center). 

.  See  footnotes  at  enid  ot  tal>le. 
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Japanes^  

Hindi-Urdu,  Tamil,  Telugu. 


Arabic,  (Avestan),  (TUttlte), 
Persian,  (Old  and  Middle 
Persian),  (Bofidlan), 
(Syrlac),  Turfaah,  ( Ugarl- 
tic). 

Czech,  Hungarian^  Lfthu^ 
anlan,  Polish,,  Russian, 
SerborCroatlan. 

Afrikaans,  Bambara,  Eflk, 
Ilnusa,  Igb'o,  Lugauda, 
Sotho^Swahill,  TwI, 
Yoruba. 

Portuguese,  Quechua. 


Aniharlc,  (Akkadian), 
(Aramaic).  (Classical 
AraLlc),  Egyptian, 
MorocC4ui  and  Syrian 
Arabic,  Armenian  (Clas- 
sical Armenian), 
(Chagatai),  (Old  Egyp- 
tian), (Old  Etmopic), 
(Georgian),  Hebrew, 
Kabylo,  Persian,  Shllha, 
(Syrlac),  Taniazlght, 
Turkish,  (Ottoman  Turk- 
ish), (Ugaritlc),  Urdu, 
Uzbek.  ' 

Chinese,  Japanese  '  ^ 


Albanian^  Bulgarlan.Czecti, 
Modem  Greek,  Kashu- 
l)lan,  t*olish<  Rumanian, 
Serbo-Croatian,  Slovak, 
Slovenian,  Upper  and 
Lower  Sbrbian,  Turkish. 

Bengali,  Hindi- Urdu.  Kan- 
nada,  (Sanskrit),  Tamil. 

Czech,  Polish,  Russian, 
Serbo-Crdatlan. 

Hsusa,  Swamli......  - 


Portuguese.. 


Russian,  Ukrainian. 


Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean.. 
Finnish,  Ilungarian  


Bengali, » Maratia,  >,(8ati- 
skrlt). 


(Akkadian),  (Aramaic), . 
Armenian,  (Classical  Ar- 
menian), (Caananlte 
Dialects),  (Coptic),  (Egyp- 
tian), Hebrew,  (Sumerlan)* 

Bulgarian, >  (Old  Bussian)» 
(Old  Church  Slavic). 


Spanlsli. 


(Aromunlan),'  (Judoo-Span- 
ish),  3  Macedonian,'  (Old 
Church  Slavonic),  (Ro- 
manl  Gyps:  ),'  Russian. 


NepaTl,'  (Pall),»  (Prakrit).* 
(Old  Ohorch  Slavic). 


Spanishy'* 


/X.- 


Bulgarian,  Czech,  Polish, 
Serbo-Groatiaa. 


(Classical  Chhiese),  (Classl- 
cal  Japanese),  (Classical 
Tibetan). 

Estonian.^ 
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Institution 


Languages  with  Federal 
support  1 


Cornell  University,  Ithaea,  N.V.  14850  (Prof. 
Harold  Shadick,  director,  East  Asia  Lan- 
guuRc  and  Area  Center). 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850  (Prof. 

Tom  E.  Davis,  direetor,  Langnugo  and 

Area  Center  for  Latin  Ameriean  Studies). 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  i4&50  (Prof. 

Gordon  IT.  Fairbanks,  director,  South  Asia 

Language  and  Area  Center). 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850  (Prof. 
Frank  II.  GoluV,  director,  Southeast  Asia 
Language  and  Area  Center). 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.TT.  03755 
(Prof.  Francis  W.  Grainllch.  director,  Lan< 
guage  and  Area  Center  for  Bust  Asia). 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C.  27706 (Prof. 
Rolwrt  I.  Crane,  director.  Center  for 
Southern  Asian  Studies). 

Duquesne  University,  Pittshurgh,  Pa.  16219 
(Prof.  Geia  Gross^hnild,  director,  Afri**«u 
Language  and  Area  Center). 

Earlhain  College,  Richmond,  Ind.  47375 
,(Prof.  Jackson  II.  BalJey,  director.  Lan- 
guage and  Area  Center  for  East  Asia). 

University  of  Florida,  OainesviUe.  Fla.  32601 
(Prof.  Irving  Wershow,  acting  director. 
Language  and  Area  Center  for  African 
Studies). 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.  32601 
(Prof.  J,  V.  D.  Saunders,  director,  Latin 
American  Language  and  Area  Program). 

Fordham  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10458  (Rev.  Walter  C.  Jaskievlcz,  S.J. 
director,  Russian  Language  and  Area 
Center). 

Geor go  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006  (Prof.  Kurt  L.  London,  dlrec 
tor.  Language  and  Area  Center  for  Siiio- 
Soviet  Studies). 

Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007  (Prof.  WMlace  M.  Envin,  director. 
Language  and  Area  Center  for  Middle 
East). 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02138  (Prof.  Donald  II.  Shively,  director, 
Language  and  Area  Center  for  East  Asian 
Studies). 

Harvard   University,   Cambridge,  Mass. 

02138  (Prof.  I).  \V.  I.ockard,  director, 
•  Center  for  Middle  Eastern  Studies). 


Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mais. 
02138  (Prof.  Horace  (*.  Lmit,  director, 
Sla\ic  I^mguuge  and  Area  Center): 

University  of  Hawaii,  flonoluiu,  Hawaii 
9t>822  (Prof.  Charles  B.  NefT,  director, 
Asiiui  Studies  Language  and  Area  Center). 

Howard  University,  Wjishington.  D.C. 
20001  (Prof.  Charles  Frantz,  director, 
African  Longtmge  and  Area  Ocnfer). 

University  of  Illinois.  Urbana,  111.  61803 
(Prof.  Solomon  B.  Leviuc,  director,  Asian 
Studies  Language  and  Area  Centqr). 

University-  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  61803 
(Prof.  John  Thompson,  director,  I.an- 
.  puapoanJ  Area  (IJonter  for  Latin  America). 

Lfniversity  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  ni.  61803 
(Prof.  Ralph  T.  Fisher.  *lirector,  Russian 
Language  and  Area  Center). 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Languages  without  Federal 
support  1 


Cantonese  and  Mandarin 
Chinese.  (Classical 
Chinese),  Japanese. 
(Classical  Japanese), 

Portuguese,  Quechua  , 


Dravidlan  linguistics, 
Hindl'Urdu,  (Indo- 
Aryan  linguistics),  Sin- 
halese, Tclugu. 

Bunnese,  Indonesian,  Java- 
nese, Tiial,  Vietnamese. 

Chinese..-,  


Ilindi-Urdu,  Kannada, 
Marathl.  Tclugu, 

Hausa,  Lingala,  SwahilL 


Japanese  

Swahill  

Portuguese,  Spanish 
Russian  ^  

Chinese,  Russian  

Arabic  ^  


Chinese,  Classical  Chi-  ^ 
nese),  Japanese.  (Classi- 
cal Japanese).  Korean, 
(Pali),  (Classical  \ 
Tibetan). 

Arabic  (Classical  Arabic), 
Hebrew.  Persian,  Turk- 
ish, (Ottoman  Ttrkish). 


Poli.sh,  Russian  


Cambodian,  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, Korean,  Thai,  Viet- 
namese. 

Swahill,  Tswana,  Yoruba.- 


Arahic,  Burmese,  Chinese, 
Hindi,  Indone^^ian,  Japa* 
nejie. 

Portuguese.:  


Spanish. 


Dutch,  (Old  Javanese), 
Tagolog. 


Arabic 


Polisli,  Russian. 


Portuguese, 


Czech,'  Polish,'  Lithuanian, 
'  (Old  Church  Slavonic). 


(Classical  Arabic). 


Mongolian,  (Classical  Mon- 
golian),* tSanskirt). 


Armenian,  (Classslcal  Arme-_ 
nian),  (Ave^tau),  (C  har- 
tal). Chuvasti,  Kurdish, 
Pasbto,  (Sopdian),  (Old 
.Anatolian  Turkish),  (Old 
Uiphur),  Yukiit. 

Czech,  (Old  Church  Sla- 
vonic), Serbo*  Croatian. 

Hawaiian,  Hindi,  Indone- 
sian, Javanese, (Pali),  (San- 
skrit), Tapalog. 

Hausa,  Kabyle. 


Kashmiri.**  Persian** (San-S 
s;krit>,2  Turkish.* 

Spanish, 


Serbo-Croatian,  (Old  Church 
Slavonic),  Ukrainian.  ^ 
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Institution 


Laneiiapes  with  Federal 
sui)port  A 


LonguagesAvlthout  Foder&I 
Support  > 


Indiann  University,  BIooininRton,  Ind.  47406 
U*rof.  J.  Gijs  Llobcnow,  director,  African 
LanguaRO  and  Area  Con  tor). 

Indiana  University,  Bloomlugton,  Ind.  47405 

iProf.  Edward  J.  Brown,  dlroctor,  Slavic 
ittiiRuago  and  Area  Center). 
Indiana  university,  Bloopihigton.  Ind.  47405 
.(Prof.  Denis  Blnor,  director,  Uralic  and 
Altaic  Language  and  Area  Center). 

State  University  ))f  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Wwa 
E524P  (Prof.  Y.  P^Mel,  director.  Center  for 
Far  Eiistcrn  Studies). 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.2O0:«(Prof.  Majid  Khadduri, 
director.  Middle  East  laiDguage  and  Area 
Center). 

University  of  Kansas^  Lawrence,  Kans.  66045 
(Prof.  Thomas  R.  Smith,  director,  Ltyi- 

gj'igo  and  Arto  Center  for  East  Asian 
tiidles). 

University  of  Kansas/i^iiWTcnce,  Kans.  66045 
(Prof.  Oswald  P.  Backus,  director.  Lan- 
guage and  Area  Center  for  Slavic  and  East 
European  Studies). 

Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  Fa.  19352 
(Prof.  John  A.  Marcum,  director,  African 
Language  and  Area  Center). 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. -70803  (Prof.  George  F.  Putnam,  direc- 
tor, Russian  Language;  and  Area  Center). 

Man  halt  an  viJle  College  of  tlie  Sacred  Heart, 
Purchase,  N.Y.  10577  (Prof.  Ruth  Mur- 
doch, dlYectorl  Language  and  Area  Center 
for  East  Asia)! 

University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
33124  (Prof.  Robert  E.  McNieoU,  director, 
Latin  American  Language  and  Area  Cen- 
ter). I  _ 

The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  ArbofT 

,  Mich.  48104  (Prof.  Charles  0.  Hucker,  di- 
rector. Far  Eastertr  Language  and  Area 
Center). 

The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
.Mich.  48104  (Prof.  William  D.  Schorger, 
director.  Language  and  Area  Center  In 
Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Studies^. 


The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  4SI04  (Prof.  John  .Mersereau,  direc- 
tor, Slavic  Language  and  Area  Center). 

Tlie  University  of  .Michigan,  Ann  Ari)or, 
Mich.  48104  (Prof.  Geyl  D.  N'tsss,  director 
South  and  .Southeast  Asia  Language  and 
Arua  Center)L 

Michigan  Statd  University,  East  Lahsing, 
•*  ,  Mich.  48824  (Prof.  Charles  C.  Huglies,  di- 
rector, .'Vfrlcan  Language  and  .Vrca  Center), 

Michigan  State'  University.  Enst  Lansing, 
Alicli.  4mi4  (Prof.  Willifun  T.  Jios.-?.  dirtv- 
tor.  South  Asia  Language  and  Area  Cen- 
ter). 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Afrikaans,  Ewe,  Hausa. 
Igl>o,  Mendc,  Swahili, 
Tcmne,  Voi*uba. 

Czech,  Rumanian,  Rus- 

.  slan,  Serbo-Croatian, 
Slovenian. 

Estonian,  Finnish,  Hun- 
garian, Korean,  (Middle 
Korean),  Mongolian, 
Tibetan,  Turkish,  (05- 
m«uill  Turkish),. Uibek. 

Chiuese,  (Classical  Chi- 
nese), Japanese. 

Arabic  


Chinese,  (Classical  Chi- 
nese), Japanese. 


Russian^ 


African  linguistics,  Swahili. 

Russian.../.  

Japanese.  <^  

Portuguese  

/ 

/ 

C  hi  nej(e,  Japanese  

/    '     :  - 

Arabic,  Hebrew,  Persian, 
Tuf-kish. 


Polijsh,  Russian. 


Hin<li-Urdu.  Indonesion- 
MiVlay,  Tiiai. 


BamVara,  Bemba.  Hausti, 
IgiUi,  Swahili.  West  Afri- 
can llMdgin  English, 
Vortiba. 

Bcngari,  Hindi-Urdu  (San- 
skrit )\ 


Arabic,  Krlo,'  Portuguese, 
Twl,'  Zulu.2 

Bulgarian,  Lusatlau,  Polish, 

(Old  Church  Slavonic), 

Ukr^ulan^e^ 
Aierbaijanl,^  Cireremis,^ 

Chuvash,^  (Manchu), 

Mordvln,'  Yakut.' 


Persia^,'  Turkish. 


(Cla^islcal  Japanese).  ' 


Polish,  Serbo-Croatian, 
(Old  Church  Slavonic). 

French. 


Spanish. 


(Akkadian), 3  (Classlcai 
Arabic) ,5  (Aramaic)/' 
(Biblical  Aramaic),^  ^ 
(Av€stan).3  (Biblicfiil 
Hebrew) (Kurdish),* 
(rehlevi),2  (Classitfal 
Persian),'  (Old  Persian),' 
(Classical  Turkish), ? 
(Ottoman  Turkish),' 
(TanrJmat  Turkish),' 
(Ugarltic).'  / 

Serbo-Croatian. 


(Sanskrit). 
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lustltutlon. 


Languages  wit  Vcdoral 
support  ' 


Liinguagcs  without  Fcdfcnl 
suPiwrt  I 


university  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
M455  (Prof.  Alrlk  Hustafson,  director, 
Center  for  Northwc  '  Enropeaii  Laiiguiigo 
and  Area  StuvUes). 

University  of  Mlswuri,  Columbia.  Mo.  66202 
(Prof.  Paul  WiUlQce,  director,  South  Asia 
Lun(;unge  and  Arcti  Center). 

University  c1  New  Mexico,  Alhuquerquc,  N. 
Met.  g7l06  (Prof.  Marshall  K.  Nasou,  dl- 
rector^  Latin  Ainerlcoiu  Language  and 
Area  Center). 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10003  (Prof.  O.scar  Fernaiitlor,  acting  di- 
rector, Ibero-Anierican  Language  and 
Aroo  re:)t©r). 
Njs'orth western  University,  Evonston,  m. 
f)0301  (I'rof.  Owentiblen  MrCortcr,  direc- 
tor, LongUQR«  a* id  Area  Ceut^^r  for  Sub- 
Sahar.ut  Africa). 

Oftfclnnd  Unlver.'^ily.  Rochester; ^llch.  iSm 
(Prof.  Clyde  B.  Surgunt,  director.  Lan- 
^ruoge  undArea  ("enter  for  EEist  A.-'ia). 

O'erlin  C«  liege.  Ohorlin,  (>hlo  44074  (Prof. 
Ellsworth  C.  CorlKon,  director,  East  Asian 
Language  and  Area  Center). 

Ohio  University.  Athens,  Ohio  45701  (Prof. 
Alan  Booth,  director,  African  Language 
and  Area  Center). 

Ohio  aiftte  University,  Cohimbus,  Ohio 
43210  (Prof.  Leon  L  Twarog.  director. 
Language-  and  Arva  Center  for  Slavic  ana 
East  Em^iH^avt  Studies).- 

University  of  I'cnnsvlvanla,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19104  (Prcf.  Moshe  (Ireenberg.  director, 
Middle  East  J>auguage  and  Afea Center). 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa,  19104  Prof,  Alfred  Senn,  director, 
Slavic  Latu.iiage  aud  Area  Center). 

University  it  PennsylvanlJi,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19104  (PrPf.  Bichiird  D.  Lambert, 
director,  >outb  Asia  L>angnage  and  Area 
Center). 


Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 

Pork.  Pa  16802  (Prof.  Vernon  Aspaturlan. 

director,  Uavic  and  Soviet  Language  and 

Area  Center). 
University  oi  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

15213(Prof.Tr.  T^'nng  Wang,  director.  East 

Asian  Language  tw.:*  Area  Center). 
Portland  State  College,  jr^r^land,  Oreg. 

97207  (Prof.  Frederick  J.  Co\  director. 

Middle  East  Studies  Centei). 
Portland  State  College,  Portlant  -  Oreg. 

97207  (Prof.  H.  Frederick  Peters,  iirector, 

Language  and  Area  Center  for  Central 

Europe). 

Princeton  Unlversit>\  Princeton,  N.,r.  08M0 
(Prof.  Frederick  w.  Mote,  director.  Lan- 
guage and  Area  Center  In  East  Asian 
Studies). 

Princeton  Unlversltv,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540 
(Prof.  T.  Cuyler  Young,  director.  Lan- 
guage and  Area  Center  for  I^eor  Eastern 
Studies). 

I'rinceton  Univei^ity,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540 
(Prof.  Richard  T.  Burgl,  director.  Lan- 
guage and  Area  Center  for  Russian 
Studies). 

"University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
14627  (Prof.  McCrea  Hazlett,  director. 
South  Asia  Language  and  Area  Center). 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.    •  _ 


Danish,  Finnish  (Old  High 
Qoruian)  (OldNorne), 
Scondlnavi»in  linguistics. 

Bengali,  Hindi-Urdu  


Portuguese.^ 


..do- 


Bantu  languages,  Hausa, 
Manlnka,  SwahlU. 


Chinese  

 do  

Hausa  _.  

Russian,  Serbo-Croatian 

Arabic.  Turkish  


Polish,  Russian,  Serbo- 
Croatian,  Ukrainian. 

Bengali,  Oujaratl,  Htndi- 
TJrdu,  Nepali  (Classical 
Tamil)  TamU. 


Polish,  LTrralnlan- 


Chlnose,  Japanese.. 


Arabic,  Hebrew,  Persian, 
Turkish. 


Czech,  Polish,  Serbo-Cro- 
atian. 


Chinese,  Korean.. 


Arable,  Persian  (Ottoman 
Turkish). 


Russian.. 


HIndL-. 


Norwegian,  Swedish. 


Spanish. 


Do. 


Ewe,'  Ga-Adangrae,J  ^Crlo,' 
Twi,  Yorubo. 


West  African  iMdgiu  English. 
Polish  (Old  Church  Slavic). 


(Akkadian)  (Avestan),  He* 
brew,  Persian. 

Bulgarian,^  Czech  Latvian  ' 
Lithuanian,  (Old  Church 
Slavic). 

(Avestan),  (Old  Hindi), 
(Middle  Iranian),  Malaya- 
lam  (Pall),  Persian,  «5ld 
Persian),  (Prakrit),  (Sans- 
krit), (Buddhist  Sanskrit), 
Blnhaleae,*  Telugu. 

Lithuanian,  Russian. 


O.'srman,  Hungarian, 
Russian. 


Japanese. 


(Akkadian)'  (Biblical 
Hebrew)  (Sanskrit) 
(Syrlac).' 

Polish  (Old  Church 
Slavonic). 


(Pall)  (Sanskrit). 


ERLC 
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Institution 


L&DKUages  with  Federal 
support ' 


Languages  without  Federal 
support  ^ 


University  o{  Southern  Calltomla,  Los 
ADf^elaSj  Caljf.  90007^  (Prof.  Theodore 
H.  E.  Chen,  director,  East  Asian  Studies 
Center). 

Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif.  04306 
(Prof.  Patrick  D.  Hanan,  director,  Chinese- 
Japanese  Laiiguage  and  Area  Center). 

Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif.  043  06 
(Prol.  John  J.  Johnson,  director,  Latin 
American  Language  and  Area  Center). 

The  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.  78712 
(Prof.  Edgard  G.  Polom^,  director.  Lan- 
guage and  Area  Center  for  Asian  Studies). 

The  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tei.  78712 
(Prof.  John  P.  Harrison,  director.  Lan- 
guage and  Area  Center  lor  Latin  American 
Studies). 

The  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.  78712 
(Prof.  Robert  Fcmea,  director.  Middle 
East  Language  and  Area  Center). 

/  '  ' 

Talane  Vnlvcrsity,  New  Orleans,  Lai' 70118 
(Prof.  William  J.  Oritlith,  director,  Latin 
American  Studios  Language  and  At^ 
Center). 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84II2  (Prof.  Aziz  8.  AUya,  director.  Middle 
East  Language  and  Area  Center). 

Vanderbllt  University,  NashvUJe,  Tenn., 
37203  (Prof.  Josef  Uysan,  director,  Slavic 
Language  and  Area  Center). 

University  ol  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
22903  (Prof.  Chartes  G.  Jleid,  Jr.,  director. 
Language  and  Area  Center  for  Latin 
America). 

University  of  Washington.  Seattle,  Wash. 
08106  (Prof.  George  E.  Taylor,  director. 
Far  Eastern  and  Rusaian  Language  and 
Area  Center). 

Washington  University,  St.  Loais,'Mo.  63130 
(Prof.  Henry  Fenn,  director,  Languagft 
and  Area  Center  for  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese). 

-  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  63706 
(Prof.  M.  Crawford  Young,  director, 
African  Language  and  Area  Center). 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  63706 
(Prof.  Henry  C.  Hart,  director.  South 
Asian  Language  and  Area  Center). 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  63706 
(Prof.  Norman  P.  Sacks,  director,  Lan- 
Kuage  and  Area  Center  in  I<atin  American 
Studies). 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
63211  (Prof.  Henry  W.  Hoge,  director,  Latin 
American  Language  and  Area  Center). 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06520 
(Prof.  Roy  A.  MfUcr,  director.  East  Asian 
Studies  Language  and  Area  Center). 

Yale  University.  New  Haven.  Conn.  06520 
(Prof.  Richard  M.  Morse,  iirector,  Lan- 
guage  and  Area  Center  for  Latin  American 
Studies). 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06620 
(Prof.  Karl  J.  Pelzer,  director,  Southeast 
Asia  Studies  Center). 


Chinese,  Japanese  

Ciiinese,  Japanese  

Portuguese,  Spanish  

Chinese,  Hindi,  Japanese, 
Telugu  (Sanskrit)  

Maya,  Portuguese  


Modem  Standard  Arabic, 
Egyptian  Arabic  (classi- 
cal and  Quranic  Arabic) 
(BlbHcal  Hebrew),  He- 
brew, Persian; » 

FottvgueeetS^&nlsh  


Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish  

Polish,  Russian  (Old  Rus- 
sian) (Old  Church  Sla- 
vonic). 

Portuguese,  Spanish  


Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean, 
Mongolian,  Russian, 
Thai,  Tibetan,  Vietnam- 
.ese. 

Chinese,  Jai>anese   


Arabic,  Hausa,  Swahill» 
Xhosa. 

(Buddhist  Chinese)  Hindi 
(Old  Kannada)  Oriya 
(Classical  Persian)  (San- 
skrit), Telugu,  Urdu. 

Portuguese,  'Quechua, 
Spanish. 


Portuguese.. 


Cantonese  and  Mandarin 
Chinese  (Classical 
Chinese). 

Portuguese,  Spanish..  


Burmese,  Tegalog  Thai, 
Vietnamese. 


Ku!>slan  (Old  Church 
Slavonic). 


Georgian. 
Spanish. 


Syrian  Arabic  (Aramaic)  * 
(Avestan)  ^  (Classical 
Persian)  (Sanskrit). 


Greek  (Classical  Greek), 
Hebrew^  Hindi » 


Chuvash.^  Czeth,  Polish 
(Sanskrit),  Serbo-Croatian 
Turkic  I^goages,  Turk- 
ish, Yakut.> 


Dravidlan  Linguistics, 
(Pali),  (Historical  Persian) 


Spanfsh; 

Japanese  (Classical  Japa- 
nese), Korean  (Mongolian) 
(Tibetan). 


Dutch,>  Indonesian. 


1  Includes  certain  classical  languages  (shown  in  parentheses)  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  world 
area. 

*  Instruction  available  upon  request. 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  will  forego  any  further  ques- 
tions at  this  time.  " 
^  Secretary  Gardxer.  May  I  make  one  comment? 
Senator  Morse.  Yes. 

FRir 
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Secretary  Gaiu>nkr.^  I  full)^  agree  with  the  Senator's  comment  tliat 
otlier  institutions  in  Texj\s  arc  wortliy  of  consideration  in  connection 
with  these  grants  and  other  parts  of  the  University  of  Texas.  I  am 
particularly  familiar  with  tlie  University  of  Texas'  Latin  American 
program.  But  deleting  the  50-50  provision  will  assist  in  the  spread' 
of  some  of  these  programs*. 

^Also,  tlie  provisions  of  this  act  are  substantially  broader  than  the 
NDEA  Act  so  tliat  other  kinds  of  programs  could  be  acceptable. 

POTENTIAL  OF  PUOGKAM 

Senator  YAKnoRotJOir.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  the  potential  of  this 
act  with  the  modest  amount  of  $10  million  lo  start  is  just  almost  iiical- 
culablc.  I  think  I  agree  with  you  that  education,  I  would  say,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  things  m  this  world.  1  visited  this  American  University 
in  Beijiut  a  few  years  ago,  where  I  learned  that  two  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries from  New  York  State  founded  it.  They  got  permission  from 
the  Govemment,  I  don't  know  liow  yet,  and  taught  Arabic  and  the 
board  of  trustees  today  are  required  to  be  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  That  is  how  impressed  they  were.  Wlien  the  U.N.  Charter 
was  written  in  San  Francisco  in  194;),  there  were  more,  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Beirut  that  took  part  in  the  writing  of  that  charter 
than  any  other  university,  hi  the  world.  It  shows  what  one  university 
can  do;  its  influence.  I  think  gi-eat  good  can  be  accomplished  under 
this  act.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  leadership  for  it. 

I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  question  that  it  is  not  to  become 
an  instrument  for  political  aggression  by  any  one  government  trying 
to  put  oyer  its  ideas.  This  will  be  a  true  search  for  learning,  for  truth, 
and  for  improvement  of  mankind. 

Senator  Morse.  Senator  Randolph? 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairirfaiji. 

I  am  gratified' to  join  with  you  and  Senator  Yarborough  and  others 
in  the  introduction  of  the  Senate  version  of  this  legislation,  which 
is  also  being  considered  in  the  House.  In  joining  in  tiie  legislative 
approach  in  the  Senate,  I  did  so  on  the  general  purposes  of  the  measure 
rather  than  on  the  specifics.  The  need  to  ver^:  clearly  define  the  spe- 
cifics has  been  indicated  by  our  chairman,  who  is  really  asking  some 
20  of  30  questions,  answers  to  which  will  be  supplied  by  Secretary 
Gardner  and  the  members  of  his  staff.  These  are  the  officials  who  will 
be  associated  in  formulating  a  detailed  effort  to  make  this  legislation, 
if  it  becomes  law,  truly  efi'ective, 

RESPOXSriilLlTY  FOR  PROGILV^r  ADMINISTRATION' 

In  this  connection,  I  would  want  to  ask  the  first  question  that  I  think 
bears  on  the.  list  of  questions  that  will  be  asked  by  our  chairman.  Who 
would  he  the  operating  official  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
this  progran\?  I  do  not  believe  that  is  made  clear  in  your  statement, 
which  Ilistened  to  very  carefully.  J 

Secretary  Garoxkk-  We  have  not  set  up  the  C  enter  for  Ediicational 
Cooperation  y^^t.  We  will  set  it  up  very  shortly  and  we  will  select  a 
director  for  the  center  and  that  director  will  be  the  man  who  is  in 
charge.  He  will  report  to  Assista^^*^.  Secretary  of  Education  Paul 
JVliller,  of  your  own  State.  Paul  Miller  himself  is  very  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  international!  field.  He  will  give  a  great  deal  jf  attention 
to  this,  A        .  * 
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Now,  though  we  ai-e  very  close  to  an  idea  of  v!hom  we  want  for  the 
center,  we  really,  frankly,  have  been  waiting  until  the  legislation 
moves  a  bit  farther  until  we  engage  in  conversations. 

Senator  Randojlph.  Tliahk  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  consider  the  legislation  following  the  hear- 
ings— and  I  commend  you  for  expediting  tl;e  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure;—I  think  there  is  background  material  in  that  wealth  of  testimony 
which  could  become  repetitive.  We  need  answers  to  certain  questions, 
and  you  are  asking  for  those  to  be  prepared. 

ADVISORT  COMMITTEE 

But  I  believe  there  should  be,  Mr.  Secretary,  an  advisory  committee 
and  I  am'  going  to  offer  such  an  amendment,  at  least  to  have  it  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  You  are  naturrJ^y  going  to  be,  as 
you  said,  yourself,  keeping  in  very  close  touch  with  this  program 
personally.  You  indicate  that  this  can  be  done.  But  as  we  recom- 
mend policy  and  as  we  review  the  operations,  rthink  the.community 
of  scholars  itself  cpiild  well  be  brouhgt  into  consultation.  How  would 
you ^feeL4»ward  a  proposal  of  this  type  for  an  advisorjr  committee? 

Secretary  Gardner.  Senator,  there  already  is  a  provision  for  an  ad- 
visory council.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  legislation.  It  was  men- 
tioned in  the  House  committee  report  and  mentioned  by  the  President 
in  his  message.  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  onunittee.  I 
completely  agree  with  your  point,  that  we  need  that  kind  of  judgment 
and  counsel  from  outside  theDepartment. 

Senator  Eandolph.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 

You  have  emphasized,  and  there  is  no  need  to  reemphasize,  that  it  is* 
not  your  desire  that  this  legislation  lend  itself  to  rigid  Federal  control 
of  higher  education.  That  is  true,' is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Gardner.  Yes,  sir. 

ATJTONOMT  OF  TJNIVERSITIES— FREEIX)M  KROM  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

Senator  Randolph.  I  would  follow  what  Senator  Yarborough  has 
said  in  this  regard,  simply  to  stress  the  magnitude  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation. In  these  recent  programs,  let  us  say  in  our  facilities  pro- 
gram, we  have  been  setting  up  some  $460  million  in  Federal  funds,  last 
year,  this  year,  and  perhaps  next  year  somewhat  less  because  of  the 
pressui-cs  of  the  budget.  We  have  had  some  $120  million  committeed 
to  the  graduate  programs,  I  believe,  and  that  is  the  figure  that  I  re- 
member, with  scliolarships  in  that  amount  under  our  loan  program. 
I  just  give  these  indications  of  very  large  sums  of  money,  jou  con- 
tinue to  say  that  you  feel  that  this  type  of  aid  in  no  wise  brings  the 
elements  of  Federal  control.  .  It  does  not  J^reak  do>vn  your  thinking 
as  to  the  independence  of  the  higher  institutions*  Is  tiiis  correct  ? 

Secretary  Gardner^  I  think  that  you  are  now  speaking  of  the  total 
range  of  Federal  contributions  to  universities? 

Senator  Randolph.  That  is  correct. 

Secretary  Gardner.  I  think  they  vary  considerably  in  their  im- 
plications for  control.  I  think  that  some  have  virtually  no  implica- 
tions for  control.  I  believe  others  need  to  be  examined  a  good  deal 
more  carefully.  I  think  we  would  have  to  take  them  one  by  one  to  ex- 

Jlbre  those  implications.  I  have  done. a  good  deal  of  writing  on  this, 
think  it  depends  on  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  the  relationships  as 
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they  develop  over  the  years  between  the  university  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  believe  that  the  kind  of  proposals  in  this  piece  of  legislation  are 
among  those  which  are  least  likely  to  produce  any  element  of  Federal 
control  whatever. 

Senator  Kandolph.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

RELAXATION  OF  GO-50  CEILING 

I  SO  understood  you  in  your  statement  as  it  was  set  forth.  When 
you  indicate  a  relaxation  of  the  50-percent  ceiling  on  Federal  spending 
ni  language  and  area  centers,  I  presume,  if  I  read  you  right  on  this, 
that '  JU  are  thinking  in  terms  of  perhaps  making  it  possible  for  the 
smaller  colleges— frankly,  the  less  affluent  colleges— to  participate. 
So  if  that  is  your  thinking,  I  endorse  it,  because  I  think  we  need  to 
spread  the  benefits  beyond  the  rich  colleges  and  universities.  Is  that 
your  feeling,  sir?  •  - 

Secretary  Gardner.  That  is  my  view.  Senator. 

Senator  Kandolph.  Also,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  think  with  me 
for  just  a  moment,  and  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  conclude. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

Your  statement  speaks  about  the  need  for  international  understancj- 
ing.  This  is  a  good  hope.  I  think  that  within  the  framework  of  our 
purpose,  I  can  express  this  thought,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  concerned, 
aad  it  is  not  a  concern  of  a  person  who  just  wants  to  wave  a  flag.  I 
ara  concerned  with  the  breakdown  in  considerable  degree  in  tliis  coun- 
try of  the  respect  of  our  citizens  for  law  and  order.  This  is  not  just 
.  something  that  I  indicate  lightly.  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  recall,  said 
that  respect  for  the  law  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  in  the  semi- 
naries, and  in  the  colleges.  I  am  asking  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  we 
really  teaching  that  in  our  colleges  and  universities  ?  Are  we,  in  our 
curricula,  giving  attention  to  this  subject  matter,  which  I  think  is  very 
important,  whether  it  is  in  one  State  or  another,  one  area  or  another, 
or  one  part  of  the  world  or  another?  I  am  just  asking  you  on  an  oc- 
casion of  this  kind  to  see  if  this  is  not  a  part  of  the>  program  of 
education? 

Secretary  Gardner.  It  is  not  specifically  a  part  of  the  program 
under  his  legislation,  but  I  would  be  very  happy  to  comment  as  some- 
one deeply  interested  in  American  education.  1  do  believe  that  both 
the  schools  and  the  colleges  are  teaching  a  great  deal  that  contributes 
to  an  understanding  of  law  and  order  and  that  enables  individuals  to 
gain  some  respect  •  that.  I  think  that  in  fact,  studies  of  citizen 
attitudes  have  revealed  over  and  over  again  that  to  the  extent;  that 
individuals  are  increasingly  educated,  they  have  a  greater  respect  for 
law  and  order,  despite  the  very  considerable  publicity  that  is  given  to 
a  small  minority  of  the  college  population  wno  do  not  appear  to  give 
that  impression, 

Senator  Randolph.  I  was  not  attempting,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  pull 
it  out  of  its  perspective  and  attempting  to  stay  that  the  educational 
community  is  in  large  degree,  guility  of  this  disrespect  for  law  and 
^rder.  But  I  just  felt  I  would  want  yon  to  express  what  you  have 
expressed.  Certainly  this  must  not  l>e  overlooked.  If  I  sense  the 
American  people's  stirrings  todav,  many  of  them  are  really  concerned. 
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Mr.  Secretary,  about  this  situation.  And  educators  must  be,  and  I 
Am  sure  are  very  concerned  about  it,  too.  I  hope  that  whatever  pro- 
gram we  carry  forward,  whatever  studies  wo  develop,  whatever  new 
areas  of  education  we  explore,  we  will  not  forget  that  respect  for  law 
and  order  is  fundamental  and  it  must  be  taught  in  our  schools  and 
seminaries  and  colleges.  I  think  we  have  to  drive  home  this  point 
Thank  you  J  sir. 

Senator  Mouse.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Seci*etary,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing,  we  have 
a  list  of  questions  which  has  been  prepared.  At  the  request  of  the 
committee  by  the  staff  of  the  committee.  It  has  been  decided,  because 
we  have  in  the  room  individuals  who  will  be  subsequent  witnesses^ 
that  tliey  ought  to  know  the  concerns  of  the  committee  as  manifested 
by  these  questions,  and  that  also,  being  a  piublic  hearing,  the  press  is 
entitled  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  sud  committee;  therefore,  I  have 
been  given  a  reading  exercise  that  I  am  about  to  perform  now,  read- 
ing the  questions,  with  very  few  comments  on  my  part.  They  will  be 
submitted  to  you  for  your  staff  to  answer  by  way  of  written  memoran- 
dums. Each  question  should  be  followed  by  the  answer  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  qjiestions  and  replies  will  be  printed  in  the  hearing  record 
and  thus  made  available  to  the  Senate.   The  questions  are  as      lows  : 

QUESTIONS  SrBMrrXEU  TO  SEC1U3TARY  GARDNKtl  BY  THE  CHAlR>k  .  C 

The  committee  wishes,  Mr.  Secretaiy,  to  have  you  prepare  for  the 
subcommittee's  use  a  Cordon  print  oi  the  bill  showing  the  changes 
made  by  the  House  to  the  bill,  as  introduced!  and  accompany  it  with 
a  memorandum  setting  forth  the  administration  position  on  each 
change. 

Dr.  Halperin  is  well  aware  of  the  type  of  comparative  print  bills 
we  request  in  that  question. 

Next,  would  you  supply  for  the  record  a  memorandum  setting 
forth  the  administration  position  on  Amendment  No.  736  to  S.  2874, 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Javits,  and  which  he  commented 
on  this  morning. 

Third,  with  respect  to  section  2  df  H.R.  14643,  what  academic  areas 
are  excluded,  if  any,  and  why  ? 

Four.  With  respect  to  section  3  of  H.R.  14643 — graduate  centers- 
how  many  such  centers  are  envisaged?  Over  what  period  of  time? 
What  gcogi\aphical  are'-s  will  be  covered,  continental  or  country  by 
country?  What  conceptual  field  areas  are  envisaged?  What  is  the 
estimated  cost  per  center  for  establifeihment?  What  operating  cost 
annually  ^thereafter?  What  portion  of  operating  cost  per  center 
would  be  borne  from  other  funding? 

What  criteria  would  be  used  for  selecting  universities  in  which 
centers  would  be  located? 

What  would  be  the  administration  position  on  additional  la'nguage 
restricting  the  location  of  such  centers  to  newly  developing  graduate 
schools? 

How  will  an  adequate  geographic  distribution  of  centers  be 
assured?^ 

What  relationship,  if  any,  will  there  be  between  the  work  of  such 
centers  and  other  governmental  departments  and  agencies  such  as 
AID,  Peace  Corps,  CIA,  and  State? 

ERIC  .  , 
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^P^ROBLEM  OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL  > 

Toward  the  end  of  the  list  of  questions,  another  set  of  questions 
dealing  with  the  breakdown  of  this  question  will  be  submitted.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  alreadj^  indicated  there  is  great  concern  on 
'this  subcommittee  about  the  educational  operations  of  CIA.  We  have 
a  problem  in  this  area  confix)nting  up  at  all  times.  We  need  to  give 
an  assurance  to  the  country  that  we  are  not  building  an  educational 
program  in  this  country  which  will  lead  to  a  possible  domination  of 
our  educational  system  by  the  Federal  Govenmient.  You  know  my 
record  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  do  not  have  fear  of  it,  but  the 
fear  is  abroad  in  the  land.  I  think  ^t  is  particularly  important  Jn  con- 
nection with  this  particular  bill  that  we  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  educational  controls  and  educational  policies  will  be  left  to  the 
institutions  and  will  not  be  dictated  by  the  Federal  Government.  As 
my  subsequent  questions  will  show,  a  very  unfortunate  situation  has 
developed  in  connection  with  the  bringing  to  light  or  disclosing  of  CIA 
activities  in.  the  field  of  higher  education.  This  subcommittee  and  the 
Congress  has  the  clear  duty  to  remove  any  doubts  that  this  program 
in  any  way  will  lead  to  covert  control  of  any  educational  function  of 
any  institution  of  higher  learning  in  this  country. 

What  type  r '  relationship  is  envisioned  between  centers  and  f  ounda^ 
tions,  centers  8  A  nonprofit  agencies  such  as  the  Fdreign  Policy  Associ- 
ation?       .  ' 

To  what  extent  will  centers  cooperate  with  extension  programs.of 
institutions  at  which  they  are  located  1 

How  will  the  centers  interact  with  undergraduate  teacher  training 
in  the  field  of  international  affairs  ? 

Wliat  interaction  is  expected  between  such  centers  and  other  aca- 
demic fields  within  an  institution,  such  as  a  school  of  business  adminis- 
tration, in  preparing  graduate  students  for  export  trade  employment? 

To  whatrext;ent-^ill  such~centers-be~  concemed-witli-^ternational 
labor  programs  such  as  those  in  which  the  AFLr-CIO  isinterested  ? 

What  ties,  if  any,  Tvill  centers  hare  with  programs  of  international 
organizations  such  as  UNESCO  ? 

Mr.  Secretary,  what  resources  are  row  available  in  thi^  area  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  studies  through  the  operation  of  graduate  centers 
in  our  universities? 

Is  it  the  Department's  intention  to  fund  existing  programs  or  is  it 
to  create  new  ones  in  institutions  now  lacking  such  resources? 

That  brings  up  in  connection  with  the  NDEA  language  programs 
this  50-50  formula  now  existing.  If  we  are  going  to  modify  the  50^50 
formula,  and  I  think  we  should,  should  we  then  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  title  VI  and  if  so,  how  much  ?  ^  , 

Could  you  supply  the  subcommittee  with  the  evaluative  criteria  you 
would  apply  to  an  application  in  weighing  the  merits  of  these 
programs?  . 

What  precautions  would  you  take  to  assure  that  research  carried^ 
on  with  the  funds  supplied  would  be  open  research  with  full  publica-  " 
tion  permitted  ? 

What  coordination  will  be  maintained  between  this  program  with 
respect  to  library  resources  and  those  institutions  who;5e  special  ,  and 
research  collections  are  funded  upder  title  II  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  ? 
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How  do  you  propose  to  allocate  the  funds  under  this  act  as  between 
the  graduate  and  the  undergraduate  sections? 

With  respect  to  section  4,  the  undergraduate  programs,  how  will  you 
define  the  areti  to  which  assistance  is  given  in  terms  of  luidergraduate 
course  offerings  ?  .  . 

How  will  schools  be  selected — what  standards  and  criteria  will  be 
set? 

How  will  a  geographic  spread  of  selected  schools  be  assured  ? 
V       To  what  degree  will  the  assistance  be  given  to  institutions  not  now 
offering  undergraduate  work  in  the  international  field?   This  bears 
upon  Senator  larborough's  question. 

With  regard  to  the  profframs  which  are  funded,  would  support  be 
•  given  to  students  for  third-year  abroad  types  of  study? 

Would  funds  be  used  and,  if  so,  to  what  degree  for  study,  at  the 
institution  by  foreign  students  ? 

Would  this  include  travel  and  maintenance  of  the  foreign  studejiit 
while  in  this  country  ? 
.  ^  Is  it  proposed  that  teacher  training  institutions  be  given  preference 
in  selection?  ^ 

Mr.  Secretary,  looking  down  the  road  for  the  coming  (Jecade,  where 
do  you  think  priority  of  funding  should  lie,  with  pro-am  ^support 
such  as  in  this  bill,  or  in  student  support  as  in  NDEA,  woi:k-study 
and  Economic  Opportunity  grants,  or  do  you  feel  that  the  facilities 
provisions,  such  as  those  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  should 
have  first  call  on  the  taxpayers'  pocketbooks  ? 

Do  you  feel  that  this  program  is  deserving  of  financial  support 
to  a  greater  degree  than  other  academic  disciplines  such  as  philosophy, 
communications  or  such  applied  fields  as  engineering  or  public  ad- 
ministration? 

To  what  extent,  if  any^  will  blocked  funds  abroad  be  made  available 
to  fund  appropriate  expenditures  imder  this  act,  sucn^as  those  involv-^ 
ing  foreign,  travel  to  and  from  the  centers:  procuring  library  ma- 
terials froiin  foreign  sources,  or  employment  abroad  of  translators  and 
others  to  assist  scholars  in  their  work? 

For  example,  could  the  authorities  in  this  act  imder  the  very  broad  ^ 
lan^iage  of  sections  2  and  3  bo  used  to  finance  an  archeological  ex- 
pedition or  a  botanical  collecting  trip,  or  a  high  energy  physics 
seminar  in  Switzerland  attended  by  scholars  from  many  countries? 

Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  agree  that  the  language  on  page  6,  in  sec- 
tion f>  might  be  strengthened  by  the  addition,  as  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1D655  of  the  phrase,  "or  over  the  selection  or  library  re- 
sources by  any  educational  histitution"  just  before  the  period  on  line 
20?  .  .  . 

Would  not  lan;gua^?e  also  be  helpful  which  would  add  the  thought; 
"  *  *  *  or  over  the  editing  or  publication  of  research  funded  by  grants 
or  contracts  made  available  under  the  terms  of  this  act"? 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  include  in  the  memorandum  for 
).    inclusion  in  the  bill  a  section  on  definitions^?   We  note  that  in  H.R. 
14G43,  i ^le  term  "institution  of  higher  education is  not  defined.  How, 
without  a  definition  section  added  to  the  bill,  would  you  interpret  the 
language? 

I  ask  this  because  of  my  interest  in  thv  role,  if  any.  of  tne  junior 
and  community  colleges  under  the  act.  Senator  Yarborough  of 
TexaSj  along  with  Senator  Randolph,  and  othei^s  on  our  subcommittee, 
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are  very  much  interested  in  giving  support  to  the  junior  and  com- 
munity college  development  in  this  country  and  we  would  like  to  be 
assured,  if  it  is  within  the  scope  of  your  plan,  that  Uio  junior  and 
community  colleges  will  be  included  in  this  program. 

(The  following  information  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the 
record:) 

Besponse  OF  Secretary  op  He^vlth,  Eduoatio.v,  and  Welfare  Garoneb  to 

QUEBTION  SUBMIITED  BY  SENATOR  MoKSE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  Ql'ESTlON  NO.  1 

Q.  Wouid  it  not  be.adviKixhle  to  include  in  the  reported  bill  a  se<*tion  on  defini- 
tions? I  note  that  iji  H.K.  14(]43  the  iterm  "institution  of  higrb-'r  education"  is 
not  defined.  How,  v^-ithout  ft  deflnition  section  addiMl  to  the  Mil,  would  you 
interpret  the  lanpniaKe?  I  ask  this  be<-au8e  of  my  interest  in  ithe  role,  if  any,  o^ 
the  junior  aud  commuliity  college  under  the  Act. 

^A.  We  do  not.  belielve  that  a  statutory  definition  of  the  ;term  "instltrrtion  of 
hijjher  education"  would  serve  any  usjelul  pnrposc  because  Ita  general  meaning 
Is  understood,  and.het^ause  the  bill  would  authorize  grants  to  single  Inj?tltotions . 
<»r  combinations  of  suen  Institution's. 

Wt>  Intend  to  ;jlve  the  term  "InstitUitfon  of  higher  education"  a  ver^  inclaslve 
interpretation,  and  as  . an  administrative  guide  we  would  at  the  outset  use  the 
recently  broadened  dellnition  applicable  to  the  National  Defense  S^tndent  Loan 
Fro^rnim  (Sretion  4(>1  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965). 

This  would  include  public  or  other  non-profit  schools  which  meet  spedfled 
accreditation  ntiiidards  and  which  provides  not  less  than  one-year  programs  of 
training  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  employment  in  a  recognized  occtrpation. 

Other  acts  of  a  similar  nature  which  do  T»ot  contain  such  a  definition  are' the 
Cooiierutlve  Re.^arch  Act  (20  TJ.S.C.  331-332b)»  Public  Law  S5-026,  as  amended, 
20  U.S.C.  011-17  (grants'^'for  teaching  In  the  edncatlon  of  handicapped  chfTdren), 
and  the  edutational  television  provisions  of  the  Commuaications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  300-07).  . 

■  Senator  Morse.  Next,  to  what  extent  would  it  be  planned  to  sub- 
sidize foreiprn  ofverations  undertaken  by  universities  like  Michijeran 
State  University's  AID  projects  abroad  and  American  Uiiiversity 
proje^^ts  like  Camelot  for  the  Army?  Tliese  operations  are  being 
criticized  for  takinjr  teachers  and  professprs  out  of  the  classrtwins  to 
become  foreign  policy  operatives  and  diminishing  rather  than  elevat- 
ing the  class  work.  Moreover,  if  these  activities  are  contracted  for  hf 
the  government,  is  it  desimble  to  give  theni  more  money*  by  grant,  anS 
should  any  activiti^,  if  they  are  continued,  and^  many  of  us  thint  they 
should  not  be  continued,  be  a  part  in  any  way  of  an  intmiational 
education  program? 

My  own  comment  on  that  question  is  if  they  are  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  international  education  program,-!  think  the  program  will  be 
severely  jeopardized  as  far  as  its  passage  is  conGerned,^ 

Although  this  bill  is  desijmed  to  put  fimds  into  educational  institu- 
tions, the  bill  permits  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fjire  to  make  grants  to  "public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations,  mcluding  professional  and  scholarly  associations." 

Does  this  mean  that  funds  could  go  to  such  nonprofit  research  groups 
as  the  Rand  Corp.,  which  does  research  by  contract  for  the  Ajr  Force, 
the  Research  Analysis  Corp.,  which  does  the  same  for^the  Armj,  the 
Foreign  Policy  Associations,  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  the 
foundations  maintained  by  the  CIA  as  covers,  and  many  similar- pri- 
vate groups?  Why  should  more  government  money  go  to  them  by 
way  of  grfint  out  of  this  program  that  seemc  designed  to  improve 
edi^cation  rather  than  promote  government  research  or  carry  on  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  programs. 
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Is  it  the  objective  of  this  program  to  train  men  and  women  for  the 
formulation  and  administration  of  U.S.  governmental  international 
programs?  If  it  is,  does  that  not  mean  that  great  pressure  will  be 
g[enerated  to  kee^)  vari0us4^ternat4onal-aid-and-ioreiffn  administra-  v 
tion  programs  going?  Overstaffing  is  already  one  of  the  bicgest  pro- 
blems of  the  foreign  aid  agency.  AID  finds  it  very,  difficult  to  Keep 
them  employed  unless  its  programs  are  enlarged.  In  the  Military 
Establishment,  one  of  the  ]biggest  waste  of  manpower  is  in  the  military 
aid  missions  abroad.  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Latin  * 
America,  they  seem  to  hixve  an  adverse  and  not  a  favourable  effect 
upon  stability  of  institutions.  We  certainly  hope  it.}s  not  intended 
by  this  program  to  train  and  educate  more  people  for  this  ki!nd  of 
activity,  since  we  already  have  too  many  of  them,  \ 

By  what  criteria  will  the  money  provided  for  be  distributed? 
Will  it  go  to  the  large  institutions  having  extensive  international 
proffmnsjike  Georgetown  University,  Harvard,  and  Columbia? 
^Witl  at  go  to  the  new  universities  being  created  to  provide  a  new 
educational  facility  or  will  it  go  to  the  presently— in  other^words,  to 
subsidize  existing  ones?*  '  : 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  we  wish  to  have  memor^jinda 
submitted  on.  There  will  be  others  that  would  be  submitted  to  your 
Depailment  from  time  to  time  as  We  proceed  to  mark  u|)  this  bill,  I 
think  the  feading  of  the  questions  gives  as  clear  an  indication  as  the 
chairman  can  .give  of  some  of  the  concerns  that  exist  within  the  coiri- 
mittee,  and  I  jthink  at  the  very  beginning  is  the  time  to  clarify  the 
DepartmOTt's  position  on  these  questions  and  put  pur  concerns  to  rest 
if  that  is  possible; 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  this  diairman  is  going  to  press  for 
the  most  expeditious  handling  of  this;bill.  I  want  to  j-et  it  out  of  my 
subcommittee  within  the  next  2  weeks,  I  want  to  get  it  jeady  for,  I 
\  would  hope,  but  this  probably'  wiftjiofc  be.  possibl^Lhad  hoped,  1  will 
Vput  it  that  way— I  had  hoped  thatNve  could  get  it  reported  out  of  the^ 
\fujl  committee  before  Labor  Day.  I  am  afraid  that  may  not  be  pos-T^ 
sible  now,  througli  no  fault  of  my  subcommittee  or,  for  that  matter, 
through  no  fault  of  the  full  comjnittee.  We  find  ourselves  in  this, 
situation,  as  the  Sen^^tor  f  rom  Texas  knows,  because  of  a  bill  that  he 
sp  ably  managed  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  this  <pommittee 
oiji  Labor,  the  minimum  wage  bill.  But  in  spite  of  everything  he 
CQuld  do,  it;  was  not  possible  to  reach  the  agreement  without , the  timp 
thlfit  has  elapsed.  We  have  rerxhed  an  agreement.  We  reported'^ 
bi^l  to  the  Senate  yesterday  and  it  will  be  ready  for  consideration,  if 
the^  leadership  wants  to  take  ^ up.  next  week.  But  we  have  other  bills 
from  chairifien  of  other  subcommittees  that  have  prolonged  our  con- 
sideration 01  this  bill.  ^ 

(The  departmental  replies  to  the  questions Iposed  by  the  chairman 
follow:)  '  ,  ^ 

KESpiNSE  OF  Secbetart  Gabdneb  OP  HEW  T0\  Questions  StJBMiTTEi)  Brr 
Sbxatob  Wayne  Mobsj^ 

1.  Q.  Mr,  Secretary,  could  you  have  jprepared  for  snbcommlttee  use  a  Gordon 
print  of  the  bill  showing  the  changes  made  by  thei  House  , to  the  bill,  as  intro- 
duced, ^nd  accompany  It  with  a  memorandum  setting  fortfi  the  Administration 
position  on  each  change?         .  / 

1.  A:  Attached  Is  the  Gordon  print  with  the  Administration's  comments  indi- 
cated in  the  r!'^ht-hand  column,  ..  '  > 
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2.  Q.  Could  you  sujpply  for  the  rer^**d  a  memorandum  setting  forth  the* 
Departmental  position  on  Amendment  No.  73G  to  S.  2874,  which  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Javits?    Soft  currency  amendments. 

2.  A.  The  Department  fully  endorses  the  general  objective^  of  Amendment 
No,  730;  we  favor  the  expansion  and  facilitation  of  study  for  foreign  stndents 
in  the  U.S.  However,  we  feel  that  the  Interna tlonai  Kdiication  Act  of  1900  is 
not  tiie  appropriate  Instrument  for  expanding  tl\e  foreign  student  program. 
The  basic  aim  of  the  International  Education  Act  is  to  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  our  domestic  institutions  of  higher  educatioa  for  researcli,  study,  and  teach- 
ing 1*.  ^ ^national  affairs.  The  cmphaaia  is  on  imtitutions  and  not  on  individuals^ 
on  Av*  .  ^  schools  and  not  on  foreign  assistance.  Tlie  inclusion  of  tiie  pro- 
grams *oned  by  Amendment  No.  736  in  the  Inter  national  Education  Act 
couid  dtd.       from  and  confuse  the  Act's  main  purposes. 

Seriou.  isideration  should  be  given  to  the  foreign  exchange  probioins  which 
the.ame&x.  .ent  raises  for  both  the  U,S.  and  the  foreign  countries  which  will 
participate  in  the  proposed  program.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  not  competent  to  comment  on  tlie  technical  fiscal  problems 
involved  and  defers  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  within  whose  jurisdiction 
such  matters  fall. 

3.  Q.  With  respect  to  Section  2  of  H.R.  14643,  what  academic  areas  are 
excluded,  if  any? 

3.  A.  Section  2  sets  forth  the  broad  objective  of  expanding  U.S.  academic 
capabilities  in  all  areas  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  ocher  countries,  peoples,  and 
cultures.  We  do  not  exclude  any  areas  from  jwtentlal  inclusion  in  graduate 
or  Undergraduate  programs.  We  hope  to  see  across-the-board  representation 
which  will  eticompass — ^In  one  program  or  another — the  humanities  and  sciences, 
the  fine'.arts;  the  applied  sciences,  and  professional  education. 

The  language  of  the  Act  will  encourage  administrators  and  faculties  to  examine 
the  international  aspects  of  most  disciplines  and  to  pull  these  together  into  a 
coherent -program  that  fits  both  the  educational  purposes  of  the  institution  and 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Only  when  we  have  a  program  to  review  can  we  make 
the  ''^oisinn  that  certain  academic  areas  as  used  in  an  individual  program  are^ 
inavr  opriate  and  should  be  excluded.  Abstractly,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
certain  arciis  are  improper  for  International  Education  Act  programs.  The 
propriety  of  a  given  area  can  only  be  determined  in  the  context  of  a  fully 
though f  out  program. 

For  example,  consider  the  subject  of  religion.  If  the  program  of  a  given 
college  were. to  include  course  offerings  in  the  Phil osophy^r  Humanities  Depart- 
ment \yhich  prpsented  a  survev  of  the  world's  mnior  religions^  we  would  have 
nn  nb.lectlon  if  it  were  part  of  a  sound  overall  pr'^sTram,  However,  .we_would 
not  approve  any  program  which  included  training  for  the  religious  professions. 
We  n^f>  firmlv  committed  to  ohservincr  the  recent  Congressional  prohibitions 
against  the  support  of  any  program  which  Is  "speoiftcally  for  the  education  of 
stndents  to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  reliirlous  vocation  or  to  Prepare  them  t^  teach  theolofncal  snb.lects."  (See 
Section  401  rn>  n>  of  the  Hicher  Education  Facilities!  Art  of  1963:  Section 
40,^  (d>  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  19nR  ns  amended.  Section 
2  (h>  of  the  Act  of  .Tulv  26,  1954.  as  amended  (Cooperative  Research  Act); 
Section  ,^02  fh)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965:  etc.), 

4.  Q.  fa)  How  mnny  Section  3  centers  are  envisaged? 
(h)  Ovpr  what  Poriod  of  time? 

"4.  A.  Wc  expert  to  have  Scotion  3  Centers  for  Advanced  Internnfional  Studies 
rea chine  100  institutions  of  hieher  education,  either  $in«ly  or  ii\  consortia,  over 
th**  thrcp-venr  nufmriratton  of  the  International  Education  Act. 

With*>he  heln  nf  the  Advisory  Council  and  with  sound  criteria  developed  in 
consultation  with  the  academic  community,  the  benefits  of  this  legislation  should 
therefore  reach  n  ouUp  snhstantiallv  larger  number  of  instltuHons,  or  ron.sortIa, 
thnn  thp  61  npi^*pr.«!lHps  now  having  08  Language  and  Area  Centers  funded* 
nnd'^r  Title  VT  of  the  NDBA. 

The  lack  of  precedent  f»>r  the  num^^ces  of  this  lerislat^on.  designed  to  protect 
thp  fndenpndenpp  nnri  fr.fp^rritv  of  fho  ipndc»»'ic  commun»ty  from  external  pres- 
snrps.  mako  it  difficult  to  define  cdt^sorlon]  cstiTnf?trs.  We  Trish  the  nnl vers? ties 
indonendontl^  tn  create  innovnti-s^e  Programs  with  an  International  component 
and  must  wait  for  the  submission  of  sound  proposals  before  responsible. estimates 
can  be  made. 

Th5^t  is  wh'^.  hflsicpllv.  we  pre  seeking  oplv  $10  mllliop  to  beffin  this  program 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  initial  proposals  of  higher  education  institutions. 
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■  4(c).  Q.  What  geographical  areas  will  be  covered — contijieLtal  or  country  by 
country? 

4(c).  A.  This  decision  rests- primarily  with  the  institutions  receiving  grants  to 
establish  Section  3  centers  for  advanced  International  studies.  Broad  flexibility 
as  to  scope  and  function  should  be  allowed  so  that  universities  can  develop  wide- 
range  proposals  for  graduate  level  programs. 

With  reference  to  geographical  areas  to  be  covered,  some  centers  will  un- 
doubtedly focus  on  a  single  regional  grouping  of  countries ;  others  will  have  a 
series  of  programs  dealing  with  several  regions  or  groupings.  Still  others  ^ill 
focus  on  a  particular  problem  or"  set  qt  problems — scholars  in  this  last  type  of 
Institution  will  be  able  to  transfer  their  Viowledge  of  particular  problems  from 
one  geographic  area  to  another  having  -uila^  difficulties.  For  example,  the 
problems  of  land  tenure  and  land  reform  ia  Bolivia  and  their  various  solutions 
might  have  application  to  a  country  like  Indoneslu.  Thus,  these  new  centers 
may  represent  a  departure  from  the  primarily  geographic  approacch  of  tjbe  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  programs. 

4(d).  Q.  What  conceptual  field  areas  are  envisioned? 

4(d).  A.  Section  3  contemplates  that  certain  universities  will  want  to  estab- 
lish centers  that  are  devoted  to  specific  functional  problems  facing  the  world 
as  a  whole,  rather  tha^  to  the  problems  of  a  limited  geographical  area  such  as 
Africa  or  Southeast  Asia.  The  number  of  these  functional  problems  concerning 
whicli  we  have  a  national,  need  for  greater  Ifnowledge  is  considerable.  A  few 
Important  examples  would  include:  tropical  medicine,  population  control,  arid 
lands  agriculture,  development  economicsr-transportation  plamiing,  and  the 
social  and  political  problems  of  urbanization.  \ 

To  give  an  example  of  the  composition  of  a  center  devoted  to  a  functional 
field,  a  university  may  elect  to  study  tropical  medicine.  Such  a  center  would 
possibly  include  several  disciplines  and  departments.  The .  School  of  Public 
Health  and  the  pepartmeut  of  Medlciae  would  be  the  key  participants.  Also 
important  would  be  the  biologists  and  ecploglsts  from  the  Science  Department 
and  the  cultural  anthropologists  and  regional  Specialists  from  the  Humanities 
Department.  *  Linguists  specializing  In  the  several  areas  having  the  problem 
under  study  might  also  participate,  as  well  as  others — depending  on  the  strengths 
of  the  institution  involved.  „ 

In  short,  we  will  encourage  the  universities  to  the  broadest  possible  con- 
sideration tOj  conceptual  fields  and  academic  areas  which  mlghi  be  supported 
uuder  the  terms  of  the  Act.  »  . 

4.  Q.  (e)  What  is  the  estimated  cost  per  center  for  establishment? 

(f)  What  operating,  cost  annually  thereafter? 

4.  A.  It  is  likely  that  most  of  the  funds  will  necessarily  be  used  for  plan- 
ning in  the  first  year  of  a  Center  for  Advanced  International  Studies. 

The  amount  required  by  a  Center  will  be  conditioned  by  its  current  status. 
In  some  cases,  a  grant  as  small  as  $25,000  may  be  all  that  is  needed  to  give 
added  Impetus  to  an  already  established  program.  In  other  cases,  because 
the  program  is  in  incipient  stages,  considerably  larger  grants,  perhaps  up  to 
$500,000.  may  be  needed.  In  every  case,  the  amount  granted  will  be  based  on 
careful  evaluation  of  need  to  develop  the  highest  quality  program.  (Please 
fiee#4(g).) 

4(g).  Q.  What  portion  of  the  operating  cost  per  center  would  be  borne  from 
other  funding?  ^  ^.^ 

4(g;.  A.  The  pf&portion,jQf  Federal  support  will  vary  from  (Hunter  to  center. 
We  anticipate  th^t  a  center  wiU  be^entirely-funded  by-^ederal  resources  only 
tinder  exceptional  circumstances.  Most  oenters  will  receive  contributions  and 
supiwrt  from; all  sources  that  presently  assist  our  universities  and  colleges — in- 
cluding business,  the  States  or  local  communities,  and  the  foundations,  in  addi- 
tion, the  universities  and  colleges  themselves  will  be  expected  to  supplement 
Federal  grants,  if  possible. 

Section  3  authorizes  grants  for  the  "establishment,  strengthening  and 
operation"  of  graduate  centers.  We  expect  that  the  amount  of  assistance 
necessary  for  each  of  these  activities  will  vary.  Tl  n^r.  an  institution 
establishing  a  new  center  will  undoubtedly  require  more  initial  Federal 
assistance  than  one  which  seAjtS  to  strengthen  or  to  receive  assistance  with  the 
operation  of  an  extant  center.  In  the  latter  instance  funding  sources  already 
exist  and  are  committed ;  what  is  needed  is  supplemental  aid; 

To  give  a  concrete  example  of  Federal  funding  imder  Section  3 :  an  existing^ 
center  concentrating  on  Latin-American  agriculture  and  composed  of  a  consortia 
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s  of  universities  might:  at  present  be  supported  through  fbundntlons  and  other 
sources.  If  that  center  sought  to  expand  or  strengthen  its  activities  or  its  per- 
sonnel and  its  program  was  found  to  be  a  sound  one,  It  might  well  receive  grunt 
assistance  through  the  lEA.  ^  ; 

4(h).  Q.  What  criteria  would  be  used  for  selecting  universities  In  which 
centers  would  be  located? 

4(h).  A.  We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  specific  criteria  for  adi^inister- 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  should  be  based  on  the  expert  advice  of  a  broadly 
representative  advisory  group.   We  will  make  this  a  priority'  task  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Eduction  [see  question  12(c) i. 
y  The  first  year  will  be  a  planning  year  essentially,  both  for  us  and  for  the  in- 

stitutions, consortia,  or  other  such  crmbinations  of  ifistitutions.  In  general 
terms,  we  would  strive  for  stimulation,  innovation,  and  ^rengthening  centers 
which  are  natlonnUy  needed. 

Three  broad  categories  of  institutions,  or  combinations,  woul^  seem  to.be 
appropriate  for  considemtion,  not  necessarily  In  ortler  of  priority ; 

(1)  Those  now  with  considerabiie  strength,  but  needing  minimal  support 
to  become  real  centers  of  excellence  ;  — — 

(2)  Those  nearing  the  stage  described  above,  but  needing  more  support 
to  achieve  a  wider  diversity  of  programs  or  greater  depth  in  certain  areas :  ■ 

(3)  Those  In  the  early  development  stage.  Here  we  would  propose  to 
con.qider  geographical  distribution  and  how  best  to  provide  strong  graduate 
centers  to  give  focus  and  leadership  to  groups  of  institutions  desirous  of 
cooperating  on  common  research,  graduate  study  ftnd  uHidergraduate 
programs. 

Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  extent  of  overall  institutional  (or  Inter- 
'  departmental)  concern  and  planning  for  international  education,  and  especially 
the  extent  of  the  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  institution's  leadership. 

4(1).  Q.  What  would  be  the  Administration's'position  on  additional  language 
restricting  the  location  of  such  centers  to  newly  developing  graduate  schools? 

4(1).  A.  We  believe  this  would  be  an  unwise  and  unduly  restrictive  amend- 
ment. 

.One  harmful  effect  Is  quickly  apparent:  denying  needed  aid  to  existing  pro- 
grams might  seriously  impede  the  production  of  /wfiu/ 3  faculty  for  newly  develop- 
ing graduate  programs.  In  short,  If  we  mean  to  spread  educational  quality,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  resources  now  m  place,  but  must  seek  to  raise  them  to  new 
levels  of  excellence  so  that  their  sRrengths  may  be  more  widely  available. 

Establishing  graduate  centers  that  will  have  breadth,  depth,  and,  that  can 
:    grow  and  endure^  Is  a  complex  tafik,  reqlilring  large  sums  of  monejr,  and  long- 
term  support.      "  J, 

As  indicated  in  the  response  to  que.stlon  4(h),  we  hope  to  achieve  Ti  reasonal>l^ 
balance  between  assistance  to  existing  Jind  newly  developing  programs.    Wt?'  - 
would  also  seek  to  encourage  cooi>erative  arrangements  between  established — 
and  emerging  graduate  centers. 

4(k).  Q.  How  will  an  adequate  geographic  distribution  of  centers  be  assured? 

4(k).  A.  Geographic  distribution  will  be  among  the  key  criteria  used  to  evalu- 
y          .  ate  proposals.  In  order  to  assure  high  quality  for  long-term  development,  Centers 
.  will  be  .supported  If  their  programs  contain  promise  of  an  enduring  entity  capable 
of  growth  and  permanence.    We  also  propose  to  develop  criteria  for  insuring 
that  centers  will  be  so  distributed  a.q  to  enable  large  numbers  of  our  colleges 
 and- Institutions  to  draw-upon  thelr-seholarship  and  research  capabilities. 

The  problem  i.s  similar  to  that  dealt  wit'h  in  question  R(c)  (below).  Jn 
addition,  given  two  applications  of  generally  comparable  merit,  we  would  sup- 
port the  one  .serving  a  region  having  the  fewest  number  of  high-qnallty  Inter- 
.  .  .  national  proCTama.  In  the  caso  of  aii  application  from  an  institution  with  an 
existing  program  contrasted  with  one  of  substantial  promise  from  an  area  having 
little  or  no  programs,  we  would  tend  to  favor  Ihe  enier;''^ntr  p.roJrrnm.  Finally, 
to  prevent  nndne  geoeraphio  concentration,  we  believe  that  generally  no  piore 
than  10-1.1  percent  of  any  appropriation  should  be  made  to  institutions  in  a 
given  State. 

4(k).  Q.  What  relationship,  if  any,  wiil  there  Trc  between  the  work  of  such 
centers  and  other  Kuvernniencai  departments  and'  agencies  %uch  as  AID,  Peace 
Corps.  CIA  and  State? 

4(k).  A.  The  work  of  th**  new  graduate  centers  will  be  an  integral  part  of 
university  research  and  study :  the  centers  will  ?iot  be  covernment  agencies  or  - 
entities.    Relationships  between  a  center  and  HEW  will  be  channeled  through 
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the  organization,  that  administers  the  grants  to  the  universities — the  Center  for 
Educa  ^onal  Cooperation  (CEC).  Thfe  CEC  will  be  located  in  HEW;  HEW 
will  b  fully  responsible  for  administering  the  Section  3  programs.  The  only 
role  ot  other  government  agencies  will  be  an  advisory  one*  Thus,  we  are  plan- 
ning to  receive  suggestions  and  advice  as  to  our  national  needs  in  international 
education  from  AID,  Peace  Corps  and  State  Department.  Becausik  these  ngen- 
des  are  respon^sible  for  conducting  various  phases  of  our  foreign  policy,  they 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  gaps  and  insufficiencies  in  our  knowledge  about  other 
nations  and  cultures.  One  mechanism  through  which  we  will  receive  such  sug- 
gestions will  be  the  Interagency  Council  on  International  Educational  and  Cul- 
tntaX  Affairs,  which  is  chrfired  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Frankel.  We 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  recommendations  and  priorities  established 
by  these  agenciea  will  not  be  binding  on  us  in  the  administration  ,  of  our  grant 
programs — but  will  be  advisory  only. 

We  want  to  assure  the  Committee  that  grants  will  not  be  made  to  centers, 
which  have  contracts  with  Federal  intelligence  agencies.  If  such  relationships 
develop  after  a  center  haS  received  a  grant  under  the  lEA^  HEW  would  car^ 
fully  review  the  center  program  and,  unless  satisfactory  corrections  wei:e  made, 
support  would  be  withdrawn.  Although  we  believe  that  for  .the  most  part  we 
can  rely  heavily  on  the  integrity  of  the  universities  and  the  scholars,  we  will 
;4ev6lop  the  necessary  procedures  both  for  reviewing  proposals  and  for  foUowun 
action  when  necessary  after  centers  are  established. 

Also  see  5(d)  and  Supplemental  2  for  additional  remarks  closely  ];:elated  to 
this  question.  r 

4(1).  Q.  What  type  of  relationship  is  envisioned  betwefa  centers  and  founda- 
tions, centers  and  non-profit  agencies  such  as  the  Foreign  Policy  Association? 

4(1).  A.  The  relationship  between  the  centers  and  the  foundations  will  be 
basically  the  same  as  the  relationship  between  pther  graduate  divisions  of  a 
university  and- such  prganizations^  We  anticipate  that  the,  foundations  will, 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  make  significant  contributions  to  the  support  and 
development  of  centers.  The  foundations  have  frequently  played  a  pioneering 
role  in  developing  new  approaches  to  a  field  of  study ; 'we  hope  they  will  help 
to  define  promising  patterns  for  the  t;e»T  centers  to  follow. 

Section  3  authorizes  grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organi- 
zations, including  professional  and  scholarly  associations,  when  such  grants  will 
m&ke  an  "especially  significant  contribution**  to  attaining  the  objectives  of  the 
section.  The  langua^ge  of  the  Act  limits  contributions  to  n6*n-proflt  agencies  for 
efforts  or  programs  which  will  he)p  to  build  the  strength  of  domestic  graduate 
centers  in  international  studies.  This  neceissarily  precludes  grants  to  such, 
agencies  for  International  projects,  no  matter  how  worthy,  that  are  not  directed 
towards  building  U.S.  graduate  capacities.  -      -  ' 

Further,  most  grants  to  non-profit  agencies  will  be  made  to  those  organizations 
whose  primary  concern  Is  education  and  scholarship. 

This  section  was  included  in  the  bill  In  recognition  of  the  important  con- 
tributions to  international  education  that  several  organizations  and  entitles 
which  are  riot  degree-granting  institutions  have  m&de  in  recent  years.  Among 
these  are  the  scholarly 'and  professional  organizations,  area  studies  organiza- 
tions, State  or  regional  education  entities  witl^  responsibilities  in  higher  educa- 
tion, and  educational  research  organizations.  Ye  do  not  wish  to  exclude  these 
groups  from  aid  under  this  Act  in  their  efforts  to  develop  resources,  programs, 
and  opportunities  in  the  field  of  international  studies. 

4(m).  Q.  To  what  extent  will  centers  cooperate  with  extension  programs  of 
Institutions  at  which  they  are  located? 

4(m).  A.  Extension  programs  have  long  been  an  important  function  of  Amer- 
ican universities,  a  function  which  necessarily  derives  support  from  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  teaching  and  research  activities  of  the  university.  If 
the  resources  which  develop  these  latter  activities  are  strengthened,  the  exten- 
sion programs  will  also  be  improved. 

The  extension  services  of  American  unive^ities  hav^  increasingly  included^ 
within  their  programs  a  variety  of  activities  in  iijitemational  education.  ^For- 
eign students  and  scholars  commonly  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  com- 
munity groups.  Conferences  and  workshops  are  sponsored  by  many  universities 
which  are  devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  international  topics.  Generally,  the  con- 
duct of  such  activities  draws  upon  the  competence  of  th^-i5arent  university  for 
planning  and  execution.  The  work  abroad  of  U.S.  univer.sities  has  resulted  in 
extensive  familiarity  of  some  of  our  citizens  with  tjfher  countries  of  the  world. 
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-  With  the  growth  In  number  and  strength  of  International  centers  In  univer- 
sities of  this  country,  one  may  expect  a  variety  of  new  devices  to  result  which 
win  share  the  competence  of  ^■hese  centers  with  our  citizenry  «as  a  whole.  The 
differing  forms  which  these  devices  may  take  make  It  Impossible  to  describe 
specifically  how  such  centers  would  cooperate  with  extension^ programs.  Ho\\;-- 
ever,  U  Is  certuln  that  such  improvements  In  the  centers  would  strengthen  the 
-extension  mission  of  the  university  just  as  It  will  directly  Improve  undergraduate 
teaching,  • 

4(11).  Q.  How  win  the  centers  react  with  undergraduate  teachei:  training  In 
the  fleld  of  International  affairs? 

4(n).  A.  The  Section  3  centers  will  be  established  on  the  graduate  level  and 
will  not  be  directly  connected  with  undergraduate  training  In  education  or  other 
fields.  However,  the  centers  will  have  an  Important  Indirect  effect ;  the  general 
level  of  undergraduate  training  In  International  Hftairs  Is  bonnd  to  Improve  under 
the  Influence  of  an  advanced  center  for  Iriternntioual  studies.  The  research,  pu|)- 
llcatlons,  and  other  activities  of  the  center  wlll-a£Eect  the  entire  university  com- 
munity. '  V 

The  proper  vehicle  for  Improving  undergraduate  teacher  training  fn  Interna- 
tional affairs  Is  the  grant  program  established  by  Section  4  of  the  International 
Education  Act.  All  accredited  undergraduate  Institutions  v,Hl  be  eligible  for 
-assistance  under  that  Section.  >Ve  will  welcome  applications  from  teacher 
training  Institutions,  for  we  are  well  aware  of  the  Impact  that  better  teacher 
preparation  In  world  affairs  will  have  on  elementary  and  secondary  school 
.  students. 

.4(0).  Q.  What  Interaction  Is  expected  between  such  centers  and  other  aca- 
demic fields  within  an  Institution,  such  as  a  school  of  business  administration, 
In  preparing  graduate  students  for  export J:rade  employment? 

4(0).  A.  The  graduate  centers  created  under  Section  3  will  have  a  high  degree 
ofMnteraction  with  other  academic  fields,  at  the  same  university.  In  fact,  It  is 
ho{)ed  that  many  graduate  fields,  Including  the  professions,  will  actually  be  par- 
ticipants In  theLcenters.  Section  3  of  this  Act  spe<  :flcally  addresses  ltsei»!  to  the 
Importance  of  cooperation  between  academic  fields  and  hopefully  wP!  encourage 
business  students  and  lawyers,  as  well  as  anthropologists  and  historians,  to  con- 
tribute  their  specific  talents  when  those  talents  are  related  to  tjwintematlonal 


problems  under  consideration  by  a  center.         «  «^ 

In  regard  to  the  specific  example  yon  have  mentioned^  we  hope  that  at  least 
some  of  the  centers  will  concentrate  on  world  economic  and  business  problems— 
such  centers  wo'ild  undoubtedly  include  ;)articipatlon  from  the  business  schools. 
The  wide  rango  of  academic  areas  that  will  be  included  can  be  understood  by 
our  plans  for  the  composition  of  the  centers.  For  example,  one  center  might 
consist  of  several  universities,  joining  together  In. a  cooperative  effort,  each  con- 
tributing a  variety  of  resources  and  manpower.  Another  could  consist  of  an 
Interdepartmental  unit  at  a  single  university.  Either  of  these  might  become  a 
•Center  for  African  Studies  to  which  business  administration,  law,  medical,  lan- 
guage and  other  faculties  all  contribute.  Another  type  of  Center  may  focus  en 
a  particular  problem  or  set  of  problems  so  that  scholars  will  be  able  to  relate 
their  knowledge  of  particular  problems  from  one  geographic  area  to  another.  For 
•example,  research  on  meeting  the  challenge  of  Illiteracy  In  several  Latli^ American 
countries  may  be  applicable  in  Asia  or  Africa. 

4(p).  Q.  To  what  extent  will  such  centers  be  concerned  with  international 
labor  problems  such  as  those  in  which  the  AFL-CIO  is  Interested? 

4(p)..  A.  It  Is  possible  that  a  graduate  center  "could  choose  to  focus  on  Inter- 
national labor  or  manpower  problems.  If  such  a  center  were  established.  It 
would  undoubtedly  devote  its  energies  to.  problems  that  are  of  interest  to  the 
AFLf-CIO  and  migHrwell  seek  the  participation  of  members  of  that  organiza- 
tion who  possess  an  expertise  In  relation  to  the  problems  under  study.  How- 
■ever,  whether  or  not  direct  union  participation  Is  desirable  would  be  entirely 
'up  to  the  center. 

We  do  not  view  the  AFI>CIO  Itself  as  an  organization  which  would  likely 
qualify  for  grants  under  this  act.  Generally,  only  organizations  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  research  and  eflucatlon  will  be  considered.  The  centers  are  to 
be  established  as  part  of  the  frraduate  structure  of  U.S.  universities  and  oannot 
he  created  by  groups  that  are  not  a  part  of  that  community.   (See  question  4 (1) . ) 

An  example  of  the  way  that  we  envision  labor  participation  In  the  centers: 
In  the  past  It  has  been  dlfiOiciilt  to  develop  labor  programs  in  a  particular  unl- 
Terslty  that  are  responsive  to  our  International  needs.   One  university  may  be 
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IntereHted  in  Latin  America  and  ano.ther  university  In  labor  economics.  The 
problem  has  been  one  of  finding  a  place  to  train  economists  specializing  in  Latin 
America  in  the  labor  economics  of  that  region.  The  proposed  new  graOu.:*^'^ 
'  centers,  by  combining  the  interests,  needs  and  resources  of  several  hithertr  inde- 
pendent departments,  could  alleviate  this  problem. 

4(q).  Q.  What  ties,  if  any»  will  centers  have  with  programs  of  international 
organizations  such  as  UNESCO? 

4(q).  A.  There  will  be  no  restriction  by  the  U.S.  Government  on  a  Center's 
relationship  with  other  organizations,  except  with  Federal  Intelligence-gathering 
organizations.  Thus,  a  college, or  university  will  be  free  to  develop  the  kind  of 
relationship  with  UNESCO  and  other  multilateral  organizations  which  best 
meet  its  own  needs  in  developing  the  higheeit  quality  academic  program. 

We  expect,  as  the  language,  of  the  TEA  indicates,  that  the  Section  3  graduate 
centers  will  by  virtue  of  their  expertise  become  international  as  well  as  national 
resources  and  that  they  will  maintain  open  lines  of  communications  with  organi- 
zations and  institutions  engaged  in  related  educational  pursuits. 

5(a),  Q.  Mr,  Secl'etary,  what  resources  are  now  available  in  this  area  of  inter- 
national aflfuirs  and  studies  through  the  operation  of  graduate  centers  in  our  uni- 
versities? •  ; 

5(a).  A.  There  Is*  no  complete  current  Inventory,  to  our  knowledge,  of  all 
international  affairs  and  studies  at  the  graduate  level.  An  early  task  of  the 
Center  for  "Educational  Cooperation  will  be  to  Inventory  and  assess  existing  pro- 
grams so  that  it  can  adequately  plan  Its  own  efforts  to  fill  the  gaps  under  this 
Act, 

Part  of  our  ignorance  in  this  area  resultsi  from  the  fact  that  we  are  creating 
a  new  concept  of  international  studies.  We  are  now  speaking  not  just  of  cen- 
ters devoted  to  the  stu<ly  ot  the  history,  literature,  geography,  and  languages  of 
a  specific  geographic  area  of  the  world — but  of  centers  which  will  be  concerned 
wltTi  the  internationardimensions  of  many  more  academic  subjects  and  discip- 
lines. At  present  we  have  in  the  U.S.  only  a  handful  of  institutions  which  have 
taken  thin  cross-discipline  approach.  However,  this  does  riot  mean  that  there 
"  are  insufficient  existing  competences  to  ^Iraw  on.'  We  will. be  seeking  new  com- 
binations and  interactions  of  departments  already  having  such  competence. 
What  will  be  new  will  not  be  the  training  the  center  participants  deceive  in  their 
own  apeckUties,  but  the  way  they  apply  that  training— in  collaboration  with 
other  specialists  in  international  problems. 

Attached  is  a  1904  Department  of  State  publication,  mjppared  with  the  coop- 
eratlbn  of  the  Office  of  Education,  entitled  "Language  and  Area  Study  Programs 
in  American  Universities"  which  describes  153  programs  leading  to  graduate 
^  degrees  in  the  fields  of  language  and  area  studies— one  of  the  fields  that  will 
have  a  key  role  in  evolving  the  new  programs'  This  includes  both  those  devel- 
oped by  otbfer  sources  and  those  assisted  by  Title  v^I  of  the  NBEA. 

(Reprinted  fronLxAroerican  Education,  Department  of  Health/ Education^  and  Welfare, 
Office  ot  Education.  November  1965] 

PUB^o  Domain 

(By  Walter  E.  Mylecraine) 

Notice  1^  hipreby  given  of  the  following  Statement  of  Policy  of  the 
r         .  Office  of  Education :  ' 

'  Material  prwluced  as  a  result  of  anvjresearch  activity  undertaken 
with  any  financial  a.ssistance  through TOTtract  with  or  project  grant 
from  the  Office  of  Education  will  be  placed  in  the  public  domain, 

'     Materials  so  released  will  be  available  to  conventional  outlets  of 
the  private  sector  for  their  use. 

.  .    -—Federal  Register,  July^S.  1965. 

Education  is  America's  largest  industry.  Last  year,  we  spent  about  $39  bil- 
lion on  our  schools  .  .  .  more  than  we  spent  for  rockets,  automobiles  or  lipsticks* 
OBut  in  contrast  to  many  modem  industries,  which  spend  up  to  10  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues  on  re^arch  and  development,  Americans  allocate  less  than 

.  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  tueir  educational  expenditures  to  research.  We 
have  courted  obsolescence  in  the  past  by  ignoring  the  future,  and  we  are  already 

©reaping  the  skimpy  harvest  of  our  penny-wise,  pouud-foolisU  educational 
research  policy,  ^ 
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This  pattern  is  changing.    Since  1957,  the  Office  of  Education  has  financed 
1,800  individual  research  projects  designed  to  investigate  the  ways  we  teaeli 
and  to  improve  them.    From  1957  to  1965,  the  U.S.  Government,  through  the 
Office  of  Education,  invested  $d5  million  on  research,  and  the  figure  will  rise  ^ 
sharply  in  years  to  come.  * 

Tills  increased  expenditure  has  led  the  Office  of  Education^  to  re-examine  its 
publications  policy,  and  to  conclude  that  OE  regulations  governing  the  publiea- 
tion  of  research  financed  by  public  funds  were  inadequate.  / 

The  result  of  this  reappraisal  is  the  "Statement  of  Policy"  pointed  abdve. 
Its  two  senses,  while  not  examples  of  English  prose  at  its  most  exhilarutuig, 
are  the  distillate  of  more  than  two  years  of  discussion  between  OlE  officials  and 
outside  legal  couQsel,  representative^  of  universities  and  publishing  houses,  und 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies.  Understanding  the  statement's  importance 
requires  some  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  educational  publishing  in  the 
United  States  today  and  its  relation  to  educational  research. 

Kesearch  emerges  from  the  scholar's  study  or  laboratory  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
Some  of  the  new  knowledge  he  develops  and  refines  is  published  in  profejssiojjfll 
Journals  addressed  to  school  administrators  and  teachers. 

Much  of  it,  "however,  takes  such  commercial  forms  as  textbooks,  curriculum 
guides,  tape  recordings,  films,  and  even  computer  programs  ...  in  short,  as  tan- 
gible items  susceptible  of  mass  production  and  distribution  at  a  profit. 

Thus,  the  university  scholar  who  develops  an  improved  approach  to  teaching 
eighth-grade  mathematics,  tests  his  id^as,  and  embodies  them  in  a  manuscript 
may  well  have  an  item  of  interest  to  a  publisher. 

The  interest  of 'publishers  in  such  educational  materials  has  grown  keener  in 
recent  year?,  owing  in  part  to  the  stream  of  educational  legislation  that  has 
flowed  from  Congress  during  the  past  two  sessions.  The  current  Americnn  con- 
cern about  the  state  of  our  schools  has  brought  abo^it  new  legislative  programs 
that  have  sharply  increased  the  demand  for  new  texts  and  the  entire  array  of 
modem  teaching  tools.  At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  funds  allocated  for  these 
programs  have  sharply  increased  the  purchasing  power  of  the  schools.. 

In  consequence,  the  educational  market  has  become  extremely  attractive.  Ac> 
cording  to  authoritative  estimates,  American  public,  and  private  schools  spent 
about  $1  billion  last  year  for  teaching  materials.  Educational  publishing  is  big 
business. 

In  years  past,  iresearchers  working,  under  Office  of  Education  grants  or  con- 
tracts were  permitted  to  copyright  their  research  and'  the-ediicationnl  material 
stemming  from  it.  In  almost  every  case,  however,  the  project  agreement  re- 
quired the  researcher  to  give  the  Government  an  ,iri;gyocable,  royalty-frcfr  license 
to  use  his  work  as  it  chose  and  "to  authorize  otheris  so  to  do."  As  a  leg^l  entity, 
then,  the  copyright' was  a  frail  instrument. 

But  in  practice";  the  Office  of  Education  rarely  exercised  its  licensing  prerosa- 
tive,  simply  because  its  stewardship  of  educational  research  wap  a  relatively 
)ninor  responsibility*  Thus  a  copyright,  ;v^bich  was  legally  almost  worthless., 
became  in  the  minds  of  some  researchers  and  publishers  a  valuable  an^  binding 
assertion  of  private  ownership*  ^ 

No  longer.  The  new  public  domain  policy  prohibits  the  copyrtghting  of  re- 
search materials  developed  under  projects  financed  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Before  explaining  the  Office  of  Education's  decision  to  change  its  publication 
policy,  it  is  worth  making  two  iwints :  first,  the  new  policy  wilb  not  apply  to  re- 
search projects  approved  before  its  effective  date  (July  14,  1905)  iinless^ithe  re- 
searcher  or  his  institution  agree  that  it  should*.  Previously  funded  projects  that 
'  continue  overVi  period  of  years  and  are  subject  to  annual  approval  will  be  con- 
-Swdored  individually  by  the^Office.  We  believe  that  in  such  cases  we  will  be  able" 
/  to  reaclv  an*  agreement  acceptable  to  everyone  concerned.-  - 

The  second  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  new  public  domain  policy  does  not 
absolutely  rule  out  copyrighting  in  conn^ion  with  research  materials  financed 
^  by  the  Office  of  Education.  A  publish-^  can  copyright  significant  revisions  of 
public  domain  material  or  additions  to  it.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  original 
research  material  remains  in  'the  public  domain,  so  that  the  publishpr  would 
be  wise  to  indicalte  which  parts  of  a  work  have  been  copyrighted.  Similarly,  the* 
researcher  who  subsequently  improves  materials  originally  delivered  to  the  Of-  * 
fice  under  the  cenus  of  his  eontrsct  or  grant  can  copyright  those  improvements. 

Our  basic  reason  for  changing  the  policy  was  our  conviction  that  research  pro- 
duced with  public  funds  should  become  public  property.  The  benefits  incident  to 
expressing  this  principle  in  a  public  domain*^^ policy  begin  with  the  total  eliipina- 
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/  the  policy  is  to  take  such  materials  out  ot  the.hands  of  the  Government  and  turn 
them  over  to  the  public  as  soon  a^  grants  or  contra'*^  ):erms  have  been  met. 
/    ,/Thus,  it  is  not  the  OflSce  cft  Education  bui  the  educational  marketplace — publish- 
ers, superintendents,  school  purchasing  agents,  librarians,  and  the  students  them- 
selves—that will  evaluate*  these  materials  r»nd  decide  Jiow  they  can  bt»st  be  used. 
..   ,       Even  more  important,  \ve  believe  the  new  policy  will  improve  the  quality  of 
research  supported  by  the  Office  of  Education.  We  believe  it  will  foster  in  edu- 
cational research  generally  a  creativity,  a  cooperatloo,  and  a  competition  that 
copyrighting  can  tend  to  discourage.  The  public  domain  policy  not  only  permits 
a  scholar  to  build  on  the  foundation  laid  by  another,  but  in  fact  encourages  him 
to  do  so.    He  can  retain  some  sections  of  a  published  work  in  their  original 
•  form  and  adapt  others. 

He  can,  for  example,  apply  techniques  developed  by  another  scholar  for 
the  teaching  of  English  or  physics  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  or 
biology.  This  kind  of  Intellectual  hitch-hiking  has  alwa:^s  been  basic  tct  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  character- 
ize research  in  education. 

None  of  these  f statements  should  be  interpreted  as  criticisms  of  copyrighting 
as  such.  T?he  researcher  who  invests  hfs  own  time^at  his  own  risk  to'  develop 
an  item  of  educational  material  has  crea;ted  a  piece  of  private  property  just  as 
surely  as  the  man  who  buUd^^  his  own  home  with  his  o\yn  funds.  I^ut  the 
researcher  working  under  OE^  grant  or  Contract  Is  using  public  funds,  and 
he  should  no  more  have  a  legal  monopoly  over  the  fruits  of  that  research  than 
a  road  builder  should  own  the  highway  he  has  J^uilt  under  public  contract, 

Summing  up,  we  believe  tlie  public  domain  poli^K  not  only  expresses  sound 
principle  but  carries  with  it  distinct  advantageis. 

Xevertheless,  the  policy  has  itW  critics.    Their  basic  contention  Is  tJiat  the 
•  policy  will  not  work,  and  their  reasoning  goes  more  or  less  like  this:  No  pub- 
lisher will  invest  money  in  a  text;or  oiher  .teaching  device  unless  he  can  protect 
'.his  investment  with  a  copyright   Why  shonld  a  publisher  set  up  type,  print  d 
volume,  and  then  promote  Its  distribution  when  any  teacher,  student^  private 
•    citizen,  or  competing  publisher/ can  copy  the  contents  with  impunity?  • 
'     This  argument  seems,  reasonable  enough,  but  publishers  refute  it  with  their 
own  practice.  The  fact  that  t^e  Warren  Report  on  the  assassination  of ^rej^fdent 
Kennedy,  and  Suxgeon  General  Luthef  Terry's  report  on  smoking  and  cancer 
were  in  the  public  domain  did  not  deter  commercial  publishers  from  reprinting 
them.  For  years,  the  Government  Printing  Office  has  issued  40,000  copies  of  the 
Statistical  Ahstract  of  the  United  Stniea  at  $3.75  a  copy.  I^ecognizlng  tbisit  the/ 
Ah8tract  i^in  the  public  domain,  a  paperback  book  pubiisher  recently  announced 
plans  to  issue  an  edition  at  $1.95,  and  plans  a  Arstjpnnting  of  125,000  copies. 
4      Evidence  shows  that  timely  markc**^?-..  nr^"'      •  iiti^  presentation  are  wofffiy— 
Cf*       substitutes  for  exclusive  owner^'.  :>      r  .  v.^r  -      publishing,  \ 

Another  objection  is  that  .   Uii.-  doiSiaiii  ^;  ejects  the  researcher's  work  to 
unflutjorized  Jborrowlng  tl-  u  may  harm  his  reputation.  As  one  scholar  observed, 
«    'Once  material  is  \h  the  pifblic  domain,  anyone  may  modify  or  tamper  with  it 
as  he  choosf  o,  r>%  *      author  Wy  see  some  strange' versions  of  his  work." 

Biv:  lure'/  ucflolar  would  claim  ultimate  wisdom.  The  Office  of  Education 
not  only  ^  v^nizes  that  others  may  "adapt  to  new  uses  yrork  supported  by 
public  funds  but  in  fact  hopes  they  will.  The  resulting  changea  may  be  for  the 
jvorse  as  well  as  for  the  better.  Agreed.  ....  But  such  risk  is  inhere*:*  in  all 
innovation^  and  American  ediication  badly,'  badly  needs  Innovation. 

We  (?o  not  believe  that  encgjiraging  revision  by  others  represenjts  a  se.-Ious 
threat' to  a  scholar's  reputation.  If  he  is  quoted  accurately  and  in  context/he 
-has  no  legitimate  complaint,  for  no  reputable  scholar  would  knowingly  use  the* 
work  of  another  without  acknowledging  the  debt.  If  the  author  is  quoted  In- 
accurately or  out  of  context,  he  falls  prey  to  the  same  misuse  to  which  the  work 
of  any  eminent  writer  is  subject;  the  names  of  Charles  Darwin  and  Slgmund^" 
Freud,  among  dozens  of  others  that  might  be  cited,  seem  to  have  survived 
decades  of  misinterpret  a  tloUi        >      -  '  ^ 

In  any  case,  we  believe  the  puollc  domajn  pbljcy  Is  practical  In  purpose  as 
Ji    .  well  as  sound  in  principle.    It  has  been  supported  by  the  press,  public  officials, 
and\by  people  In  the  publlRhing-and  academic  communities.   The  American 
New.spaper  Fublishers  Association  and  the  American  Textbook -Publishers  In- 
stitute both  praised  the  pollcjr ;  so  have  members  of  Congress.   An  editorial  In 
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the  Wanhiftfftoti  Post  Btiited.welV  ojie  of  our  prime  objectives  in  announcing  the 
policy: 

"Howevehf  interesting  research  findings  may  be  to  theorists,  they  will  have 
practical  effect  only  as  they  reach  schools  ami  children.  Ihey  will  be  put  to  use 
more  quickly,  and  more  widely,  because  they  will  liow  lie  in  the  public  domain  J* 

We  need  publishers  and  scholars.  We  bi»Ueve  thnt  the  reseun;h  we  support  1ft 
-a  marketable  comm^nlity.  Aud  we  belleye  that  the  production  and  disaeihlnatioa 
of  re^fciarch  materials  under  a  public  doniain  policy  leaves  plenty  of  rooui  fo,J^  all 
i£kvolvea  to  seek  their  own  varied  interests. 

The  first  example  of  research  materials  being  released  under  the  policy  dis- 
cussed here  is  Project  English,  a  complete  series  of  materials  for  a  senior  hiKh 
schodl  English  curriculum,  developed  by  the  Curriculum  Studies  Centelr  of 
Carnegie  institute  of  Technology.  >  • 

The  tundamental  effect  of, the  new  public  domain  policy  is  to  eliminate  &  legal 
monopoly.   At  the  same  time,  it  is  calculated  to  spec^d  the  advance  of  educational 
research  and  encourage  the  operation  of  free  enterprise  mechanisms  in  educa-  . 
tional  publish tngs;    In  announcing  a  public  domain  policy,  the  Oflace  of  Educa- 
tion  seeks  to  put  those  mechanisms  to  work  for  education  and  the  public  interest* 

5(b)~Q.  it  your  intention  to  fund  existing  programs  or  la  It  to;  create  new 
ones  In  institutions  now  lucking  such  resources? 

5(b).  A.  As  indicated  In  the  answer  to  question  4(h)  we  believe  it  is  importarit  . 
to  do  both^  If  an  institution,  or  group  of  institutions,  proposes  to^  establish  a 
center  which  would  concentrate  on  a  major  i<iteiynational  problem  or  geographical^ 
area  not  now' included  in  any  university  program  in  this  country,  auoh  a  pro- 
posal would  receive  serious  consideration;  Qf  course,  we  are  not -interested  in  ■ 
replacing  non-Kederal  efforts  with  Federal  assistance  undet  the  terms  of  thi.^ 
.  Act.  Rather^e  seelc  to  stimulate  new  levels  of  excellence  as  well  as  totally  new* 
Institutional  undertakings.  % 

/  5(c).  Q.  Could  ydu  supply  the  subcommittee  with  the  evaluative  criteria  yott 
would  apply  to  an  Application  in  weighing  its  i^eritsV  •         .  - 

5(c).  A.  With  the  initial  and  continuing  consultation  of  the  academic  com- 
munity and  with  thfe  help  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  Secretary,  we  will  give 
careful  attention  ,to/ evaluative  criteria  for  section  3  of  the  Act,  It  is  Iqaportant 
that  the  Center  for,:Bducational  Cooperation,  in  its  administration  of  the  Act^ 
have  a  commitment  to  considering  the  system  of  higher  education  as  a  whole. 
For  example,  it  is  Imperative  that  the  initiai  advice  to  the  Center  assists  in  deterf 
mining  the  criterial  areas  of  need  in  both  topical  and  areia  fields  of  study.  ^  Jt 
Is  equally  imperative  In  considering  the  entire,  system  of  higher  education  in 
the'^.S.  that  attention  be  given  to  the  geogr?ti?hical  dispersion  of  major  graduate 
Centers.  1        '  .  .  ■ 

W'ithin  this  framework,  the  following  criteria. would  seem  to  offer  promise  for 
evaluating  and  welching  the  merits  of  pro'poeals  from  colleges  and  universities: 
1.  We  believe  that  evidence  should  be  clearly  set  forth  which  demonstrates 
the  strength  of  this  commitment  both- in  terms  of  financial  support  and  concern 
for  international  education  a  vital  element  of  institutional  planning.  Since 
the  emphasis  of  tne  Act  is  upon  strengthening  institutional  capability,  we  will 
stress  that  proposals  be  developeyd  and  sponsored  by  the  institution  as  a  whole 
rather  than  by  some  particular  and  smaller  unit  within  it.  ; 

^  2.  We  will  revie\y  and  determine  as  accurately  as^  possible  thr  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  insti tuition  generally  and  its  strength  <|ln  inter  tional  education 
specifically.  This  would  enable  the  CBC  to  determine  clearly  .what  the  impact 
.of  its  support  woul^  bjB.  Some  institutions  may  be  already  strong  in. internation- 
al research  and  graduate , study  and  require  only  nominal  support  for  balancing 
their  efforts.    Still  other  institurfdns  will  be  progressing  toward  true  eminence 

-in  the  field  and  may  require  a  different  pattern  of  support,  both  in  terms  of 
, amount  and  duration.  Still  other  institutloi^s  may  be  In  the  early  stages  of 
planninii.  for  an  intematipnal  emphasis  requiring  an  entirely  different  pattern  of 
assistance.  !  ^ 

3.  Belated  closely^  to  the  previous  point,  evidence  should  be  weighed  that  Indi- 
cates the  level  of  capability  of ^  the  institution  both  in  the  present  ^i^d  for  the 
future  with  particular  reference  to  faculty  arid  supporting  resources.' 

4.  We  believe  it  Important  that  careful  study  be  made  ^f  the  requirements 
for  sustained  support  cf  a  partic^af  grauoale  center/  Aithongh  the  emphasis 
of  the  Act  is  one  of  jproviding  longer-term  assistance  to  TJ.S.  universities;  it  will 
be  necessary  to  weigh  what  the  institution  proposes  for  llts  own  future  develop- 
ment in  the  flield  of  iijtema  tional  education. 
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5.  Careful  attention  iiiuHt  be  given  to  the  geographical  location  of  institutions 
submitting  proposttls.  Again,  since  one  fundamental  assumption  of  administer- 
ing the  Act  is  that  of  considering  the  entire  system  of  higher  education,  we 
will  determine  the  adequacy  of  graduate  resources  for  international  research 
and  training  in  every  area  of  the  cK^untry. 

0.  Since  we  believe  that  in  the  early  stage  of  administering  the  Act  an  em-  . 
rihasis  should  be  given  to  long-term  henelits,  we  will  evaluate  the  extent  to  which 
.graduate  centers  will  prepare  Uie  next  generation  of  scholars  and  teachers  in. 
international  affairs.    In  short,  do  plans  include  emphases  upon  training  pro- 
grams for  the  lunger  term  effort?  : 

7»  Certainly  one  of  the  criteria  for  evaluation  will  be  whether  the  emphasis 
of  a  given  proposal*is  on  a  topical  or  functional  area  of  interest  or  is  related 
t<y  developing  knowledge  about  a  giveu  cultural  or  geographical  area  of  the 
world.  AVe  will  assure  that  ^lie  administraUon  of  the  Act  will  lead  to  the 
development  ofcboth  types  of  centers.  <  ^ 
V  K  We  believe  that  attention  should  be  given  ta  whether  the  proposed  Center 
relates-  to  ope  or  more  of  the  basic,  disciplines  or  to  the  professional  areas. 
One  of  the  eritieat  needs  today  is  to  advance  in  internationiii  educotion.  among 
the  profesKional  schools  of  American  universities.  At  the  same  time,  the  funda* 
mental  di.MCi'plines  of  study  are  also  crucial,  therefore,  we  will  evaluate  the 
appropriate  placement  of  the  centers  Ih  thisnregard;-  

9.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  Secretary,  and  with  the 
continuing^  help  of  tha  academic  cormnunitk  we  will  set  forth  the, main  areas 
of  research  and  training  needs.  It  is  entirMy  possible  that  some  broa,d  general 
jjategories  of  need  may  be  sufflcjlently  dftliiyeated  and  defined  that  they  would 
I>rove  useful  in  weighing .  the  merits  of  particular  proposals.  Such  categories 
might Ide  n  with  such  needs  as  economic  and  social  change,  rural  development, 
studies  oil  food  and  populatiori,  the  humanities  and  arts,  and  needed  research 
aboutfvario'    countries,' areas,  and  regions,  of  the  world* 

10.  iiPittal.  we  believe  it  important  that  proposals  be  weighed  in  tertos  of  the 
extentVt^  '  h  a  given  institution  may  become  a  leader  In  a  given  geographic 
area  a'fitJt  •  « \>osit\on  to  cooperate  widely  with  other  colleges  and  universities. 
The/giijifii^f^  centers  will,  undoubte<iiy»  serve  as^the  focal  points  for  consortium, 
arrAnge1(ients  for  the  graduate,  research,  and  undergraduate  features  of  the 
program.  -  _«  ^ 

6{d)l"Q,  What  precautions  would  you  take  to  assure  that  resecrch  carrlea 
on  with  the  funds  supplied  would  be  open  research  with  full  publication  per- 
mitted? .     ,  '      -  >  7  ' 

5(d).  A.  No  research  supported  by  funds  under  this  Act  will  be  classified  or* 
In  any  other  way  kept  cbnfldential.  The  graduate  centers  fuiided  under  Section 
3  will.be  an- integral  part  of  the  ]pniversity  which  establishes  them.  OnCe  the 
progi^ra  for  a  center  has  been  approved  ahd  the  money  allocate<)  to  the  uni-  / 
vers/ty,  the  iccntef  wiii  operate  under  university  regulations.  As  with  other  / 
graduate  centers,  individuals  domg  research  or  studies  will  publish  their  work^ 
through  the  university  or  other  press.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  universities/ 
of  our  country  favor  widespread  exposure  for  all  scholarly  works. 

?t  is  a  basic  requirement  of  the  Section  3  program  that  the  work  of  - the 
centers  help  to  enrich  the  general  bo^j;  of  knowledge  About  ^the  subjects  to 
which  they  ^re  devoted.  Support^could  riot  he  given  to  establish  a  center  wheii 
studies  were  being  condv^d  for  groups  that  denied  the  right  to  open  publica- 
tloni  After  a  center  was  established,  the  presence  of  work  denied  the  right 
to  open  publication  would  require  thorough  review.  Unless  prompt  corrections 
were  made,  support  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  center.  Such  procedures 
will  be  clearly /set  forth  liii  the  process  of  evaluating  and  acting  upon  proposals. 

In  addition. /It~tB.  now  the  o^Scial  policy  o^f  the  Office  of  Edtfcatlon  to  prohibit 
the  copyrighting  of  , any  materials  produced  through  research  which  it  assists.* 
Requiring  that  siich  material^  be  placed  in  the  public  domain  'applies  to^the^ 
products  of  research  activity  which  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  financed  by 
,  OB  grants  or  contracts.  Signifl-cant  revisions  of  public  domain  material  can» 
howevier,  be  copyrighted,    Nevertheless,  the  original  research  remains  In  the 


*The  official  notification  of  ' this  policy  was  contained  in  thcb  Federal  Re^siter.  July  28, 
1965 :  "Notice  Is  hereby  jrfven  of  the  toUo^lng  Statement  of  PoJfcy  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation :  Materlia?.  -produced  a  t=rpr»lt  of  an;-  research  activity  nndertaken  with  anv  annn- 
clal  asslBtance.' through  contract  with  or  project  firrant  from  the  Office  of  Education  will 
ho  plact^d_iii-^fr-pnblic'"dijmfftir  Materials  so  Tcleased  will  he  available  tp  conventional. 
ontietB  of  thff  private  sector  fot  their  use."    <  See  attached  article.) 
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public  .domain.  The  Department  will  follow  the  same  policy  with  regan^  io  all 
research  substantially  .and  directly  f^tanced  under  the  International  Bdnca" 
tion^ct.  V  ~   

Reflations  will  have  to  be  developed  which  define  the  meaning  of  our  con* 
ceptlon  of  "substantially  and  directly  financed/'  as  used  in  tne  above  paragraph. 
Certainly*  it  Is  our  exi>ectation  and  hope  that  many  thousands  of  scholars  will 
have  at  least  a  marginal  relationship  to  the  centers  and  undergraduate  programs 
financed  under  the  lEA.  This  beneficial  relationship  should  In  no  way  result 
in  constraints  upon  th€^  full  and  free  publication  of  their  own  research  efforts. 
On  the  other  hand,  works  of  Individual  scholars  and  institutions  which  are  sub- 
stantially financed  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  should  result  in  publications 
placed  in  the  public  domain. 

6.  Q.  What  coordination  will  be  maintained  between  this  program  with  respect 
to  library  resources  and  those  institutions  whose  Special  and  research  collections 
are  funded  under  Title  11  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  IOCS? 

6.  A.  The  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation,  as  the  entity  responsible  for 
administering  tine  programs  in  the  Act,  will  cooperate  closely  with  the  Office 
of  Education  In  assuring  that  any  financial  assistance  to  build  up  library  re^ 
sources  for  Interna ticmal  affairs  supplements  rather  than  duplicates  present 
programs  such  as  Title  JI., 

We  are  presently  working  to  establish  administrative  procedures  to  Insure 
the  most  Intelligent  distribution  of  all  funds  available  for  library  development 
in  internationally  related  fields. 

If  .  a  university,  or  combination  of  universities,  undertakes  an  extensive  pro- 
gram in  Latin  American  economics,  one  of  the  universities  may  have  a  portion 
of  its  library  resources  in  this  area  already  supported  under  Title  II.  In  such 
a  case,  we  would  encourage  inter-institutional  sharing  of  these  reftources  to  avoid 
duplication.  This  evidence  of  cooperation  will  be  one  of  the  criteria  fbr 
evaluating  that  portion  of  any  proposal  dealing  with  library  resources. 

7.  Q.  How  do  you  propose  to  allocate  funds  under  the  Act  as  between  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  sections?  i 

7.  A.  Please  see  our  response,  to  Senator  Javits'  question  4. 

8(a).  Q.  With  respect  to  Section  4,  the  undergraduate  programs,  how  will 
you  define  the'  area  ta  which  assistance  is  given  in  terms  of  undergraduate 
cfjurse  offerings? 

8(a).  A.  Section  4  authorizes  a  number  of  projects  to  strengthen  International 
education  at  the  undergraduate  level,  one  of  which  is  curriculum  development 
We  have  specifically  refrained  from  specifying  subjects  of  study  to  be  Included, 
because  we  hope  that  each  institution  will  work  out  Its  own  approach  for  intro- 
ducing an  international  dimension.  The  colleges  will  be  free  to  conduct  a  variety 
of  programs  In  accordance  with  their  interests,  resources,  limitations,  and  faculty 
.strengths  and  weaknesses.  We  will  encourage  creative  planning  of  innovative 
programs  so  that,  over  time,  a  series  .of  alternative  models  most  likely  to  be 
successful  can  be  worked  out.  £)mpha.sls  throughout  will  be  placed  on  programs 
which  serve  the  needs  of  the  greatest  possible  number  ot  students. 

8fb).  Q.  How  will  schools  be  selected — ^what  standards  and  criteria  will  be 
used? 

8(b).  A.  Sp^iflc  criteria  will  be  developed  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  section 
4(c)  which  calls  for  geographical  distribution  of  grants  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  preference  to  Institutional  need  and  ability  to  use  the  funds  effectively* 
One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Advisory  Oonndl  on  International  Education  Tsee 
Morse  question  12(c)  1  will  be  to  assist  in  developing  a  flnal  set  of  criteria.  How- 
ucver,  as  Indicated  In  the  an.swer  to  n^stion  5( c).  there  are  some  basic  principles 
upon  .which  detailed  standards  or  criteria  should  be  based : 

(1)  Tile  most  equitable  geographical  distribution  possible. 

(2)  A~^  long-range  plan  which  weaves  international  education  Into  the 
total  fabric "Of  the  institution.  Involving  a  broad  range  of  the  Institu- 
tion's different  disciplines  and  departments. 

(3)  Either  demonstrated  or  potential  capability  of  obtaining  faculty, 
administrative  personnel,  and  other  resources  needed  to  accomplish  the 
goals  stated  In  the  proposal. 

(4)  Creative  programs  for  extending  the  program's  Impact  to  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  student  body ;  for  example.  Involving  foreign  nationals. 
Including  students,  as  academic  resources  In  the  program. 

(5)  A  exeatlve  prog:ram  of  community  involvement,  through  exten- 
sion programs,  seminars  with  foreign  students,  and  the  like. 
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8(c).  Q.  How  will  a  geographic  tfpread  of  selected  schools  be  assured? 

8(c).  A.  Geographical  distrlbutloii  Is  a  complex  determination  and  a  slgnlfi- 
ciant  criterion  for  evaluating  proposals  under  Section  4.  Therefort,  as  indicated 
in  response  to  the  previous  question,  8(b),  we  will  expert  the  Advisory  Council, 
as  a  priority  task,  to  assist  In  developing  specific  criteria.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
considering  possible  alternatives  for  discussion  with  the  Advisory  Council;  for 
example,  distributing  grants  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  within  a  State  or  region,  to  relative  student  enrollments,  to  the  number 
of  existing  international  studies  programs,  etc.   

At  this  time,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  one  standard,  which  has  been 
followed  in  other  Federal  programs,  will  apply — institutions  in  any  one  State 
will  not  receive  grants  in  excess  of  10-15  percent  of  the  total  sums  available  in 
any  fiscal  year.  We  also  believe  that  a  satisfactory  spread  of  institutions  will 
be  assured  by  our  intention  of  considering  the  entire  system  of  higher  education 
In  the  U.S.  and  by  the  Importance  of  accepting  proposals  which  show  promise  of 
reaching  the  greatest  nnmter  of  the  undergraduate  students  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Such  criteria  must  be  joined  with  those  which  will  stress  hi^h  qual- 
ity of  performance. 

8(d).  Q.  To  what  degree  will  the  assistance  be  given  to  institutions  not  now 
offering  undergraduate  work  in  the  international  field? 

8(d).  A.  There. is  no  set  proportion  for  funding  Section  4  programs  in  such 
institutions,  nor  do  we  believe  that  arbitrary  limits  on  such  aid  should  be  set 
The  object  of  the  legislation  is  to  strengthen,  over  time,  the  international  dimen- 
fii/on  of  the  undei^aduate  course  offerings  at  American  colleges.  Institutions 
not  now  offering  undergraduate  work  In  International  studies  will  be  given 
full  consideration  under  the  Act.  Since  the  ^unds,  if  scattered  lightly,  could  be 
easily  dissipated,  wq  must  look  for  indrcations  of  the  colleges'  ability  to  use  the 
funds  effectively  and  eventually  to^reach  their  entire  student  body.  In  addi- 
tion, programs  which  will  serve  as'&emonstrations  to  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities should  be  emphasized.  Undoubtedly  the  Center  for  Educational  Coopera- 
tion will  be  able  to  assist  many  institution^  by  the  sharing  of  information  apart 
from  the  provision  of  financial  grants.  ; 

8(e).  Q.  With  regard  to  the  programs  irbifdi  ^re  funded,  would  support  be 
given  to  students  for  third-year  abroad  typQ  of  study  ? 

S(e).  A.  This  type  of  activity  is  cleavly  permissible  under  the  terms  of  the 
Act  However,  in  view  of  the  substantial  cost  of  moving  large  numbers  of 
American  students  to  overseas  educational  programs — and  the  limited  funds 
available~^we  would  anticipate  that  study-abroad  programs  would  constitute 
a  quite  small^portion  of  the  activities  under  the  Act.  Even  here,  support  would 
not  be  given  directly  for  student  assistance  but  ;rather,  to  the  institutional  pro- 
grams within  which  the  features  of  study  abroad  might.be  included. 

8(f)  (g).  Q.  Would  funds  be  used,  and,  if  so,  to  what  degree  for  study  at 
the  institution  by  foreign  students?  J 

8(f )  (g)-  A.  Funds  under  this  Act  will  not  be  used  to  support  the  study  of 
foreign  students  at  undergraduate  Institutions  or  their  travel  and  maintenance 
in  the  U.S.  Section  4  is  designed  to  strenp^then  the  international  dimension  of  in- 
struction at  U.S.  undergraduate  Institutions.  Only  programs  which  contribute 
to  that  goal  will  be  funded.  Thi;i£f,  it  will  be  possible  to  support  foreign  faculty 
members  who  provide  International  instruction  at  U.S.  colleges,  but  not  foreign 
students  who  are  themselves  learning  rather  than  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  domestic  Institution.  It  will  also  be  possible,  as  a  limited  part  of 
an  overall  program  of  International  instruction  at  the  undergraduate  level,  to 
support  programs  which  Include  work-studyrtravel  activities  for  American  stu- 
dents In  foreign  countries. 

The  only  direct  benefits  that  foreign  students  will  receive  througfi  Section  4 
will  be  the  improved  progiams  in  international  studies  that  will  be  available 
to  them  as  weM  as  to  all  students  studying  at  American  institutions. 

8(h).  Q.  Is  it  proposed  that  teacher  training  institutions- be*glven  preference 
ln«|^tlon? 

^8(ni^^.  Although  they,  as  other  types  of  accredited  institutions  of  Mgber 
leamlng,>rould  be  included,  teachersr colleges  should  not  receive  special  priority 
la  the  awOTd  of  Section  4  grants.  Many  teachers  are  not  products  of  specific 
teacher  training  institutions,  but  emerge  txom  liberal  arts  colleges,  universities, 
and  professional  schools.  The  goal  is  to  support  good  undergraduate  programs 
of  International  studies,  regardless  of  the  type  of  undergraduate  institution^ 
Junior  college,  teachers*  college,  llber^  arts  college,  etc.  . 
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Our  response?  to  (iiiCHtion  4(n)  indicates  the  importance  we  attach  to  teacher 
training  in  international  comi^onents. 

0(u).  Q.  Mr.  Secrctnry,  Icokinjr  do\yn  the  road  to  the  coming  decade  where  do 
yoti  think  priority  of  fun^iin;;  should'  lie.  with  proKrnm  support  such  as  in  this 
bill  or  in  student  support  an  in  NDKA,  Work  Study  and  Economic  Op|>ortunity 
grants,  or  do  you  feel  that  the  incilitles  pirovlfllonH  such  as  those  In  the  Higher  " 
K<lii<.'»t  i<»n  Act  of  ll)(>r>  s'lumlA  hav«*  (irst,  cull  <vn  the  tnxpuyers*  pocketbookn? 

9(a).  A.  During  the  pa.st  decade,  American  higher  education  has  undergone 
a  period  of  unprecedented  growth.  This  wlU  be  no  less  truC  In  the  decade  to 
come.  Jt  i.s  now  commonplace  to  recognize  the  burgeoning  numbers  of  students 
who  seek  admission  to  our  colleges  and  universities  The  research  and  devel- 
opment  obligations  of  colleges  and  universities  have  Increased  phenomenally  in 
order  to  serve  local,  national,  and  international  purposes.  Simultaneously, 
American  colleges  and  universities  have  become  Increasingly  important  in  the 
solution  of  community  problems* 

Although  our  institutions  will  cojatinue  to  find  it  difficult  to  fix  priorities  among 
these  important  needb,  the  question  of  priority  weighs  heavily  Upon  both  the 
academic  community  and  the  wise  allocation  of  national  resources. 

Within  this  coT'text  of  multiple  need,,  we  feel  that  it  is  fundamental  to  stress 
assistance  for  net  dy  and  deserving  students  in  order  that  they  may  achieve  Some 
form  of  post-secondary  education/  Federal  support  to  students  in  the  form  of 
financial  aid  gives  them  a  greater  opportunity  to  attend  a  college  or  university  of 
their  choice  and  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  the  field  of  their  interest  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government  is  not  placed  in  the  position  of  seemingly 
favoring  some  institutions  over  others  or  of  having  any  relationship  whatsoever 
to  their  courses  of  study. 

Increasing  numbers  of  talented  students  cannot  be  properly  served  in  medioci*e 
facilities.  iSlnce  the  present  backlog  of  needed  construction  amounts  to  over  $4 
billion,  construction  of  facilities  follows  in  priority  to  student  aid.  Moreover, ' 
this  backlog  will  increase  as  student  enrollments  climb  to  an  expected  9-10 
million  by  1975.  This  doubling  of  enrollment  in  pur  colleges  and  universities  is 
equivalent  to  Increasing  by  50  percent  the  enrollments  in  the  existing  2,100  ac- 
credited institutions  and  establishing  2,500  new  colleges  with  an  average  of  1,000 
student.^.  I'nless  Federal  support  is  available  for  this  needed  expansion,  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  forced  to  either  exclude  many  qualified  students. whose 
educational  preparation  is  vital  to  an  advanced  society  and/or  raise  fees  and 
thereby  exclude  qualified  students  with  limited  means. 

improvements  in  student  assistance  are  made  and  as  the  pressures  of  new 
construction  are  reducect.  we  woui'^.  recommend  more  attention  to  high-quality 
instructional  programs  with  the  help  of  more  Federal  support.  There  are  many 
problems  of  educational  quality  today  which  involve  the  availability  of  qualified 
staff,  library  and  other  curriculum  resources.  In  addition,  considering  the  mobil* 
ity  of  U.S.  population,  a  high  quality  of  experience  for  students  In  higher  eduea- 
tion  must  be  a.<4smned  in  part  to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Categorical  program  support  has  been  limited  to  areas  of  study  which  are 
deemed  e.*<sential  to  the  national  interest  (e.g.  science  and  teacher  training)  or  to 
those  areas  which  dlrertly  determine  the  quality  of  education  (e.g.  library  re- 
sources), liecause  of  the  pressures  of  recent  years,  we  need  more  experimental 
tion  and  innovation  in  higlter  education.  For  this  reason  In  part,  the  Federal 
government  supports  the  acquisition  and  improved  use  of  educational  media. 
Assistance  in  similar  program  fields  will  be  desirable  as  quickly  as  the  priorities 
and  available  resources  make  It  possible. 

J>uch  statements  suggests  only  the  most  general  priorities  for  advancing  higher 
edu(  ati<»n.  Witliin  them,  there  are  specific  areas  of  need  which  relate  significantly 
jiud  iuiuiediately  ^o  the  development  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  they  cannot  be 
charged  against  local  support,  wiietlier  public  or  private.  Some  of  these  areas, 
partly  l?ecjiuse  they  are  still  relatively  new  to  both  national  and  academic  Inter- 
ests, remain  only  slightly  developed.  They  do  not  fit  a  general  system  of  prior- 
ities t)ecause  of  their  urgency.  We  believe  international  education  to  be  such  a 
field.  - 

For  jnore  than  in  years  the  International  purposed  of  the.  U.S.  have  placed 
heavier  and  heavier  chiinis  up(m  university  resources.  A  number  of  the  major 
institutions  have  shared  their  resources  as  fully  as  possible,  often  to  an  extent 
that  not  enough  remained  to  invest  In  the  international  aspects  of  their  own 
<Mirriculum.  With  the  exception  of  th^  specialized  assistance  of  Title  VI  of 
NDEA,  together  with  the  help  of  private  foundations,  no  enduring  way  has  beett 
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found  to  strengtJteit  Atneriean  universities  in  tlte  international  field.  The  Inter- 
national  Education  Act  of  1000  recognizes  this  imbalance  and  proposes  to  im- 
prove the  relatlon&ltlp  between  what  we  request  of  univetMties  in  the  national 
Interest  and  what  we  do  to  strengthen  th<^m  as  national  resources.  We  helieve, 
therefore,  that  ^the  Act  is  urgently  needed  for  this  purpose,  together  with  the 
equally  important  objective  of  Increasing  the  basic  international  competance^  of 
the  country.  •. 

Utb).  Q.  Do  you  feel  that  this  program  Is  deserving  of  financial  support  to  a 
greater  degree  than  other  academic  disciplines  such  as  philosophy,  Communica- 
tions; or  such  applied  fields  as  engineering  or  public  administration? 

.9(b).  A,  International  education  as  contemplated  by  this  Aqt  spans,  all  fields 
including  the  ones  that  you  have  nieutiuned  in  your  question.  Thus,  an  under- 
graduate program  under  Se;^tlon  4  might  well  Include  courses  in  the  major 
philosophies  of  the  world,  while  a  graduate  center  could  address  itself  to  the 
problem  of  education  in  underdovelo]>ed  countries  in  a  way  that  would  encom- 
pass both  communications  and  public  administration.  This  legislation  Is  de>> 
signed  to  help  ail  ot  the  disiipliues  and'prufe>ssional  areas  of  American  higher 
education  to  explore  and  teach  the  international  ImpUcatlons  of  their  areas  ox 
sjieciaUzation. 

10(a).  Q.  To  what  extent,  If  any,  will  blocked  funds  abroad  be  made  available 
to  fund  appropriate  exi>eiiditures  under  this  Act,  such  as  those  involving  foreign 
travel  to  and  from  the  centers;  procuring  library  materials  from  foreign 
.  sources,  or  employment  abroad  of  translators  and  others  to  assist  scholars  in 
their  work. 

(b)  For  example,  could  the  authorities  in  this  Act  uMer  the  vei^r  broad  langu- 
age of  Section  2  and  3  be  used  to  finance  an  archaeological  expedition  or  a  high 
energy  physics  seminar  In  Switzerland  attended  by  scholars  from  many  countries? 

lOA.  (a).         480,  83rd  Congress,  us  amended,  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  * 
currencies  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities^^broad.  In 
umountH  luithorized  by  Appropriation  Act-s  for  solentlftc  research  and  the  pro- 
motion and  support  of  educational  and  cultural  development  (sec.  104  (k),  7 
U.S.C.  1704(k)). 

Tlve  three  activities  which  you  have  listed  above  could  be  supported  by  these 
overseas  blocked  funds  provided  they  constituted  an  integral  part  of  a  Section  3 
center  program,  and  provided  that  the  funds  were  made  available  by  the  nec- 
essary Appropriation  Acts. 

The  Office  of  Education's  Bureau  of  Keseareh  already  conducts  grant  programs 
ba.'^ed  on  P.L.  480  funds  similar  to  those  you  have  suggested.  Such  funds  sup- 
port the  acquisition  of  research  and  teaching  materials  for  language  and  area 
programs  in  South  Asian  studies  and  in  Arabic  studies. 

The  CBX3  will  study  the  extent  to  which  additional  P.L.  480  funds  might  be 
useful  under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Although  Section  2  Is  broadly  worded.  It  is  limited  by  the  more  specific 
program  provisions  in  both  Sections  3  and  4.  Section  B  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  graduate  centers  at  1>.S^-  universities:  we  do  not  intend  to  dissipate  the 
Umited  funds  available  for  this  section  on  projects  that  do  not  contribute  directly 
to  a  strengthening  of  our  domestic  Institutions.  Although  a  wide  range  of 
expenditures  will  be  included  In  the'  development  costs  of  the  graduate  centers, 
we  do  not  believe  that  international  conferences  or  expeditions,  except  as  they 
dlrectiy  aiid' substantially  relate  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  sh  .uld  be  supported. 

11(a).  Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  agree  that  the  langnsge  on  page  6,  in 
Sec  0  might  be  strengthened  by  the  addition,  as  In  the  Higher  Kdncatlon  Act  of 
1905,  of  the  phrase,  "or  over  the  selection  of  library  resources  by. any  educational- 
institution"  just  before  the  period  on  line  50? 

11(a).  A.  We  would  have  no  objection  to  such  an  amendment  Inasmuch  ag  it 
conforms  to  other  Congressional  prescriptions  In  this  area  (e.g.  Section  004  of^ 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965).  However,  if  the  Com- 
mittee determines  to  add  such  language,  we  would  suggest  the  more  Inclusive 
language  In  ESEA  :'*...  or  over  the  selection  of  library  resources,  textbooks,  or 
other  printed  or  published  Instructional  materials  by  any  educational  In- 
stitution.". 

_  11(b).  Q.  Would  not  language  also  be  helpful  which  would  add  the  thought: 
"...  or  over  the  editing  or  publication  of  research  funded  by  grants  or  contracts 
made  available  under  the  terms  of  this  Act"? 

11(b).  A.  This  provision  is  phllosophlcaUy  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
the  Act  and  with  the  Department's  intent  In  administering  these  programs.  .\s  I 
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indicated  in  my  testimony  on  the  International  Education  Act  before  th4  Senate 
Education  Subcommittee.  "Our  educatlonal  institutlons  are  strong  only  in  the 
degree  that  they  are  indtpendent.  They  serve  the  Nation  bost  when  they  serve 
the  high  purposes  for  which  they  were  created." 

The  suggested  clause  would  not  seem  to  adversely  affect  the  "public  domain" 
policy  we  intend  to  follow  wiih  respect  to  research  supported  under  the  Act  (see 
the  answer  to  question  5(d).  Nevertheless,  it  might  be  more  technically  accurate 
if  the  suggested  clause  were  revised  to  read :  "...  or  over  the  editing  or  dls- 
wmination  of  information  derived  from  research  funded  by  grants  or  contracts 
made  available  under  the  terms  of  this  Act" 

12(a).  Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  respect  to  tl^e  administration  of  this  program, 
where  do  you  plan  to  locate  it?  Within  the  Office  of  Education  or  within  the 
Department? 

12(a).  A.  I  testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  on  August 
'  17  as  follows :  ^ 

"I  plan  to  locate  the  CEC  within  th*;  OHce  of  the  Secretary,  where  it  will  serve 
"  as  a  central  iwint  within  HEW  for  contacts  with  universities,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  other  governmental  agencies  concerned  with  furthering  international 
studies  in  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  Center  can  be  of  critical  importance 
and  support  to  the  American  educational  system.  It  will  be  directed  by  an  educa- 
tional leader  of  stature  and  will  have  my  closest  personal  attention." 

Placing  the  CEC  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  will  enable  it  to  seek,  in  the 
most  flexible  manner^  the  advice  and  the  most  imaginative  proposals  from  the 
academic  community,  will  enhance  the  recruitment  of  outstanding  leaders  from 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  will  enable  it  to  influence  the 
development  of  international  education  as  the  focal  point  of  coordination  among 
various  departments  and  agencies  and  with  colleges  and  universities  of  all  types 
throughout  the  country.  ^ 

The  decision  to  place  CEC  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  is  also:influfinced 
bj  its, general  objectives:  <1)  to  serve  as  the  main  point  for  review  of  the  total 
government  effort  in  International  education  and  of  the  long-term  questions  of 
educational  cooperation ;  (2)  to  serve  as  a  clearbighouse  for  information  about 
international  education ;  (3)  to  provide  a  device  to  encourage  continuing  discus- 
sion between  Federal  agencies  and  educational  institutions  and  organizations 
about  international  education ;  (4)  to  act  as  a  primary  point  of  contact  for  Ameri- 
cans or  representatives  of  other  countries  who  have  ideas  or  concerns  related  to 
international  education ;  and  (5)  to  administer  new  international  programs  as- 
signed to  HEW,  including  the  International  Education  Act  of  1966. 

The  director  of  CEC  will  receive  initial  and  continuing  advice  about  overall 
criteria,  guidelines,  and  programs  from  a  national  advisory  council  to  the  Secre- 
tary. In  addition,  OEC  will  profit  from  continuous  communication  with  the  varl- 
OQs  bodies  wJhich  represent  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  such  as  the  Amerl- 
oan-Council  on  Education,  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the  National 
Association  of  State  XJnlverslties  and  Ijand  Grant  Colleges,,  the  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  As^Kiciation  of  American  Colloiies.  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  and  others.  In  order  that  active  fll^cussions 
about  international  education  may  occur  throughout  the  country,  and  to  secure 
maximum  guidance  from  the  educational  community  la  all  geographical  areas, 
regional  associations  of  colleges  and  universities  will  be  consulted  in  both  the 
\  planning  and  action  stages.'  In  addition,  many  organizations  which  have  interna- 
tional education  as  their  principal  objective,  such. as  the  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Education,  the  Modem  I>angniage  Association,  and  the  various  professional 
societies,  may  be  expected  to  share  their  Ideas. 

In  order  to  devolop  interagency  commnnioation  about  the  work  of  CEC,  such 
groups  as  the  Federal  Interagency  C/)mmittee  on  Education  and  the  Intertgency 
Council  on  International' Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  will  be  involved.  A 
wide  range  of  subject  m/atterrcompeitence  in  various  educational  fields  will  be 
needed  from  time  to  time  to  undergird  the  efforts  of  CEO.  Accordlngy,  coopera- 
tive arrangements  between  the  CEH3  and  the  Office  of  Education  are  essential. 
Similar  cooperation  is  envisaged  between  CEC  and  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies which  pos&ess  ri.ch  subject  matter  competence. 

Finally,  the  academic  community  of  the  country,  with  attention  given  to  wide 
geographical  spread,  will  provide  committees  and  panels  to  assist  the  evaluation 
of  proposals  and  to  sonitinize  these  plans  of  CEC  designed  to  advance  the  quality 
of  work  in  international  education  as  well  as  Its  widespread  development  in 
every  part  of  the  country  and  in  all  types  of  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
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12(b).      Who  would  be  the  operating  official  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tioD  of  the  program? 

12(b).  A.  The  Secreta^T  will  appoint  a  director  for  the  Center  for  Educational 
Cooperation  who  will  report  to  the  Secretary  through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education.  The  CEC  will  administer  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  International 
Education  ^ct  of  196C  and  the  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs  under 
Section  601  Of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  and  possibly  other  programs 
which  might  be  assigned  to  it  by  Executive  Order  or  by  action  of  the  Congress. 
(Refer  also  to  Question^  12(a).) 

12(c).  Q.  I  note  there  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  for  an  Advisory  Committee 
to  recommend  policy  or  to  review  the  operations  of  the  programs.  Would  you 
oppose  or  welcome  the  addition  of  such  language? 

12(c).  A.  The  Department  would  have  no  objection  to  an  amendment  which 
would  provide,  as  Indicated  In  the  President's  Message  of  February  2,  for 
an  Advisory  Council  on  International  Education.  However,  the  Department 
has  been  working  toward  the  establishment  of  such  an  Advisory  Council,  to  be 
composed  of  outstanding  leaders  of  American  education,  business,  labor,  the 
professions,  and  philanthropy.  We  are  In  communication  with  the  White  House 
on  this  matter  since  the  members  of  the  Council  will  be  Presidential  appointees. 
A  proposal  for  an  appropriate  £2xeoiitlve  Order  is  being  sent  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  . 

It  is  the  Department's  desire  that  the  Council  soon  become  a  fully  functioning 
body.   It  should  become  engaged  actively  in  the  early  planning  activities  of 
the  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation  iCEC),  including  the  development  of  ^ 
criteria  for  each  type  of  grant  authorized  under  this  Act. 

In  addition,  the  Department  will  establish  panels  of  non-governmental  experts 
to  revicTV  proposals  for  each  type  of  grant ;  I.e.,  for  graduate  centers  and  related 
proposals  from  public  and  private  non-profit  organizations;  fov  undergraduate 
programs  and  related  public  and  private  non>profit  organizations;  and  for 
language  and  area  study  centers  under  section  601(a)  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  include  in  the  reported  bill  a  section  on 
definitions?  I  note  that  in  H.R.  14643  the  term  "institution  of  higher  education" 
is  not  defined.  How,  without  a  definition  section  added  to  the  bill,  would. you 
interpret  the  language?  I  ask  this  because  of  my  interest  In  the  role,  If  any, 
of  the  junior  and  community  college  under  the  Act  ' 

A.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  satutory  definition  of  the  term  ''Institution  of 
higher  education''  wo^fiS  serve  any  useful  purpose  because  its  general  meaning:  Is 
understood,  and  because  the  bill  would  authorize  grants  to  single  Institutions  or 
combinations  of  such  institutions. 

We  intend  to  glv&  the  term  ^'Institution  of  higher  education\a  very  inclusive 
interpretation,  and  as  an  administrative  guide  we  would  at  the  outset  use  the 
recently  broadened  definition  applicable  to  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Projerram  ( Section  461  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965) . 

This  would  include  public  or  other  non-profit  schools  which  meet  specified 
accreditation  standardis  and  wh^ch  provide  not  less  than  one-year  programs  of 
training  to  prepare  Rtudents  for  gainful  employment  in  a  recognized  occupation. 

Other  acts  of  a  similar  nature  which  do  not  epni^ain  such  a  definition  are  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act  (20  U.S.C.  331-332b);  Public  Law  85-926,  as  amended, 
20  U.S.C.  61  l^lt  (grants  for  teaching  in  the  education  of  handicapped  children), 
and  the  educational  television  provisions  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  390-9T). 

SUPPLEMENTAI,  Qt^STION  NO.  2 

Q.  Although  this  bill  is  designed  to. put  funds  into  educational  institutions,  the 
House  bill  alsopermit«{  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  ^ 
grants  to  "public  and  private  non-profit  agencies  and  organizations,  including 
professional  and  scholarly  associations.** 

(a)  Does  this  mean  that  funds  could  go  to  such  non-profit  research  groups 
aa  th&  RAND  Corporation,  which  doe.s  research  for  contract  for  the  Air  Force, 
the  Research  .Analysis  Corporation,  which  does  the  same  for  the  Army,  or^those 
toundatlons  maintained  by  the  CIA  as  cover  agencies? 

(b)  Why  should  more  government  money  go  to  them  by  way  of  grants  out 
of  this  program,  which  seems  designed  to  improve  education  rather  than  promote  ^ 
government  research? 

A.  pur  ans^vcrs  to  questions  4(k)  and  4(1)  are  both  responsive  to  these 
questions. 
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lEA  fnndfl  will  not  be  n warded  to  orgnnli^ntions  supported  by  iiitoUijreaoe 
agencies  or  to  those  specinliziiiR  lii  military  ))lnnnin^  niirt  aimlysis.  Generally, 
we  plan  to  limit  non-profit  apenoy  j^rants  to  those  organljwtioiis  whoso  primary 
eoncern  is  Ofbication  and  scholarship  and  which  can  contribute  resources,  ideas 
or  opportunities,  to  the  njraduate  centers  which  W'e  plan  to  support.  None  of 
the  Rroiips  you  have  mentioned  fall  within  that  cnteRory. 

To  prevent  a  center  from  becoming?  inthienced  by  the  Interest?  of  any  of  the 
orsrn nidations  you^  have  listed,  we  plan  to  refuse  initial  funding  to  centers 
which  have  contracts  with  intelligence  gfoup.s.  After  a  center  is  in  existence,  if 
such  relationships  develop  a  thorough  review  of  the  center's  program  would  he 
called  for,  and,  unless  satisfactory  corrections  were  made,  support  woVild  be 
withdrawn.  We  wish  the  work  that  comes  out  of  these  centers  to  !>e  availnble 
on  a  national  basis,  to  enrich  the  knowledge  of  all  of  onr  people. 

As  you  have  pointed  out  In  part  {h)  of  this  question,  this  is  not  a  program 
to  advance  government  research.  The  research  that  comes  out  of  the  new  centers 
win  be  the  work  of  private  scholars  as  is  research  emanating  from  the  history 
department  of  the  imiversity.  Like  the  latter,  it  will  be  available  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  readhig  it. 

SUPrr.EMENTAL  QtTESTlON  'SO.  ."5 

Q.  Is  it  the  objective  of  this  program  to  train  men  and  women  for  the  formula- 
tion and  administration  of  U.S.  Government  international  programs?  If  it  is, 
does  that  not  mean,  too,  that  great  pressure  will  be  generated  to  keep  various 
International  aid  and  foreign  administration  programs  going?  As  I  indicated 
in  the  morning,  I  believe  over-staffing  is  already  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
of  the  foreign  aid  agency.  AID  finds  U  very  rt^fficnlt  to  l«eep  them  employed 
unless  its  program  is  enlarged.  In  the  military  establishment,  one  of  the  biggest 
wastes  of  manpower  is  in  the  military  aid  missions  abroad.  In  some  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  In  Latin  A.merica,  they  seem  to  have  an  adverse  and  not 
a  favorable  effect  upon  stability  and  free  Institution.s. 

I  surely  hope  it  is  not  intended  by  this  program  to  train  and  educate  more 
people  for  this  knid  of  activity,  since  we  already  have  too  many  of  them.  Your 
comments  on  this  point  will  be  appreciated. 

A.  lEA  Is  not  a  manpower  training  act  for  overseas  service.  Rather,  the 
Act's  basic  objective  is  to  strength  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  interna- 
tional studies  and  research  in  order  to  develop  an  informed  and  educated  citizenry 
prepared  to  understand  and  cope  with  the  awesome  problems  of  today's  world. 
As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  remarks  last  September  at  the  bicentennial 
celebration  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  :  "Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape 
our  lasting  prospects  for  peace." 

A  by-product  of  this  Act,  of  course,  would  be  that  in  the  lon^j  run,  more 
Americans  will  have  had  an  educational  experience  which  has  prepared  tbem 
for  effective  participation  in  international  activities,  whether  for  the  U-S. 
Government,  private  industry,  mnUllateral  organizations,  or  at  the  request 
of  foreign  governmentis  or  institutions.  But  this  is  true  of  all  good  educa- 
tional- programs  and  is  not  a  peculiar  product  of  the  lEA.  In  short,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  Act  is  to  educate  Americans  at  large,  not  to  provide  the 
specialized  manpower  needed  by  particular  Federal  agencies^ 

(Also  see  Question  8  of  Senator  Javlts.) 

SUPPT.KSIEXTAL  QtrESTiON*  NO.  4 

Q.  Will  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  funds  distributed  under  both  sections  3 
and  4  of  H.R.  14G^3  be  to  develop  new  international  study  programs,  or  to 
subsidize  existing  ones? 

A.  We  believe  this  question  has  been  fully  answered  in  oiir  response  to 
questions  4(lj^:5(b>,  and  8(d). 

SUPPLEMEXTAL  QI'KSTION  SO. 

Q.  With>  respect  to  the  proposed  Title  VI  changes  in  nintching  provision.*?  in 
order  that  at  least  equivalent  programs  to  those  now  existing  can  be  main- 
tained while  expand in^^  to  the  new  language  areas  envisaged  by  otlior  anuuid- 
ntents  to  this  title,  how  much  of  an  inrrease  oimht  to  hp  made  in  the  authoriza- 
tion for  funding  nf  Tit!(^  VI  for  fiscal  yonrs         and  IOCS? 

A.  PJcnse  see  nur  respon.se  to  Senator  .Tnvita*  question  #3. 
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Senator  Yariiokoi-oii.  ^Vill  Hie  cliairman  yield? 
Senator  MoKSE,  Yes ;  I  y  ieUl. 
"  SiBnator  YATiBoRoxroH.   I  want  to  say  the  distinguished  chairman 
exemplifies  thi§  old  adage  that  if  you  wixht  something  done,  go  to  the 
busiest  man  you  know.  He  has  been  leader  on  the  niininnun  wage  bill 
o     and  all  of  tae  otlier  bills  attesting  labor  as  well  as  the  bills  afl'ecting 

Soverty  and  affecting  education,   Ifc  works  on  those  affecting  public 
ealth.  I  tliink.we  Inive  a  livijig  exajnple  of  this  old  adage,  go  find  a 
busy  man  if  youlwiH  find  somebody  who  will  do  something. 

Senator  Mouse.  Yon  are  kind,  but  it  is  an  undue  generosity.  I 
know  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  liad  to  go  through  in  trying  to 
get  this  minimum  wage  bill  out. 

The  administration  was  insistent  that  there  be  the  earliest  liandling 
of  the  minimum  wage  bill  and  at  the  same^ime,  wanted  the  earliest 
handling  of  the  education  bill.  But  our  two  subcommittees  had  almost 
identical  membership.  So  Wb  took  the  miniuunn  wage  bill,  we  got  the 
poverty  bill,  we  got  gome  health  bills, 

Senatoi*  YAnBoROUGir.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  took  about  4  weeks  of  our 
tim(j — in  addition  we  lost  time  over  the  airline  dispute. 

Senator  MoKSE,  As  the  Secretary  knows,  we  have  not  bogged  down 
completely.  We  had  the  higher  education  bill  and  the  other  education 
bill  that  took  w^eeks.  We  still  have  the  ijiighcr  education  bill  to  handle 
in  the  subcommittee, 

But  I  want  this  record  to  show,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I  am  going  to 
get  this  bill  out  of  my  subcommittee,  if  trying  will  do  it,  within  the 
next  two  weeks.  That  will  get  it  out  of  committee  befoi-e  the  Labor 
Day  recess.  If  we  have  a  lucky  break?  we  miglit  even  get  it  out  of  the 
full  committee.  Therefore,  these  questions,  w^hich  will  be  pnt  in 
formialized  form  for  you  by  counsel  for  the  subcommittee  jand  sub- 
mitted to  you  before  the  day  is  ov6r,  I  would  likie  to  have  the  memo- 
randum on  answering  them  within  the  next  10  days.  I  think  having 
read  the  miestions  and  all  the  implications  of  some  of  tliein,  it  would 
be  most  u-ifair  of  me  not  to  give  yoii  an  opportunity  to  make  any 
comment  that  you  wish  to  make  before  you  leave  the.' witness  stand, 
I  have  in  no  way  intended  to  cast  any  aspei'sions  on  the  Department 
by  Asking  these  questions.  But  these  are  ju^t  political  realities  up 
hereon  the  Hill.  ■  • 


'    COXCERX  OVTAl  FEDER.VL  CQXTROL  OF  mUCATIOX  THRbtlGH 
INTERXA'HOXAL  EDUCATIOX  BILL 

You  would  be  surprised  at  the  very  serious  expressions  of  concern 
that  this  subcommittee  lius  received  across  this  country  from  educato7S 
and  people  not  in  educational  institutions  as  to  wliether  or  not  the 
international  education  bill  may  be  a  vehicle  for  creating  a  federal' 
control  or  domination  of  American  education  at  the  level  of  higher 
education.  Of  course,  yon  also  know  what  I  would  .say  in  reply,  that 
such  talk  is' nonsense.  There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  on  the  part 
of  this  administration  to  involve  itself  in  seeking  to  influence  by  way 
of  direction  the  liigher  cd\ication  ])rocesses.  But  the  existence  of  the- 
fear  is  all  we  need  to  take  note  of  in  order  to  make  certain  tliat  tlie 
administration  submits  to  us  the  memprandliili  that  will  answer  these 
questions.  And  some  of  those  questions  stem  from  the  complaints  w^ 
have  already  received  across  the  country. 

Do  you  have  any  further  comment?    We  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
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Secretary  Gaiu)N>:r.  Mr.  Cliairman,  we  will  answer,  the  questions 
fully  and  promptly.  In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  would 
like  to  make  just  one  comment,  knowing  that  other  witnesses  are  here. 

BELATI0X8HIP  BETWEEN  IIEW,  STATE  DEP^VKTMENT,  AND  AID 

This  addresses  itself  to  your  earlier  question  abk)ut  the  relationship 
between  us  and  the  State  Department  and  AID. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  eventual  organizational  arrangements  are 
likely  to  be  for  the  total  field  of  international  education.  I  can  simply 
.  say  thir>  that,  the  allocation  to  our  Department  of  the  piece  represented 
in  this  legislation  is  about  as  clean  cut  and  least  likely  to  prejudice 
further  considerations  about  allocation  as"any  you  can  find. 

I  would  say  in  addition  that  we  have  had  extraordinarily  good  com- 
munication with  both  State  and  AID,  have  consulted  with  them  at 
every  turn,  so  that  whatever  later  debate  or  discussion  or  rearrange- 
ment is  likely,  we  are  in  good  communiv'^ation.  * 

Senator  Morse.  Thank  you  very  much.  Whega  the  administration 
asked  me  to  introduce  the  bill,  I  told  them  that  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  introduce  the  bill.  I  made  very  clear  in  the  adlninistration  thatin 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  I  would  point  out.  that  the  committee 
might  wish  to  modify  the  administrative  setup.-  As,my  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  pointed  out,  we  had  some  concern  about 
any  separatinc:  of  the  administrative  authority  of  your  Department 
in  the  field  of  international  education. 

It  has  just  been  suggested  to  me  by  counsel  that  it  would  be  ap- 

Fropriate  for  me  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point  the  speech 
made  on  the  floor  of  the^  Senate  when  I  introduced  the  bill  on  behalf 
of  the  administration. 

(The  speech  referred  to  fellows:) 


Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence the  administration  bill  oa  international  education.  I  send  it  to  the  desk 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  may  lie  on  IftSAable  until  the  close  of 
business  Friday,  February  11,  l^veiO,  to  permit  sucb  Senators  as  may  wish  to  do 
.  so,  to  join  with  me  in  sponsorship  of  the  legislation. 

The  pRESiDi:^o  Officee.  The  till  will  be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
and.  without  objection,  wlU  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested. 

Xiie  bill  (S.  2874)  to  provide  for  the  strengthening  of  American  e<lucational 
resources  for  international  studies  and  research,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  \ 

Mr.  Mouse.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  at  the  clo.se  of  my  remarks  together  with  a  fact  sheet  upon  it,  pre- 
pared by  th^  Office  of  Education,  and  a  list  of  the  language-  and  afc?a  centers 
now  being  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

The  Pbkbidhjo  Officer.  Without  objection,  it  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr:  Morse.  Mr.  President.  I  am  introducing  this  measure  for  the  administra- 
tion so  .that  the  Congress  throuRh  its  committees  and  through  floor  action  can 
begin  again,  with  renewed  emphasis,  to  show  the  concern  and  willingness  of  the 
American  people,  as  volcetl  by  the  Presldont  in  his  very  important  and  Inspira- 
tional message  of  yesterday,  to  sihare  with  all  people  the  richness  and  variety 
of.our  American  liigher  educational  system.  /  • 
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^  Bui:  I  vwould'also-emphastee,  Mr.  President,  that  one  ot  the  best  ways  to  do 
^hi8^~vimi  It^  is- the  thJnwt^  this  measure,  Js  to' make  antB  that  we  Jbave'  Incori 
jporated  into  onr  hish^  educational  systenq.  on  a  widespread  geographic  base 
in  this  country,  _oefiters  of  Educational  excellence  in  Vhich/tmr  students  can 
learn  of,  the  pjpoblems  of  other^lands.^  If  we  get  to  know  their  economies,  their 
languagei),  their  proud  and  (oicient  traditions,  a  t)vofold  benefit  can  come.  We 
can 'obtain  through  such  programs  trained  young  people  who  can  serve  our 
national  interests  here  at  homo  as  well  as  abroad.  We  have  much  to  learn 
from^  others,  &f  well  as  much  to  give  to  them  of  the  best  which  haa  b^n  thought 
and,  isaid  In  the  centuries  past  which  necessarily  condition  the 'international 
/-  relatfonships  of  teday.  Oomity  among  nations  must  be  based  on  a  two-way 
exchange  of  information  which ,  in  turn  can  lead  to  common  understandings. 

But  such  a-program  cannot  be  solely  the  preserve  of  the  Vh.  D.  candidate  and 
the  postdoctoral  fellow  or  professor/  Qpr  smaller  colleges  who  concentrate  on 
providingf  the  baccalaureate  education  to  a  great  many  young  people  who  be- 
come the  mainsta.^  of  our  business  and  professional  communities,  who  are  the 
future  legislators  and  administrators  in  every  city,  State,  and  county  of  this 
land,  need  to^trengthen  their  offerings  in  this  area  of  international  studies. 
This  mrasuzi^  when  enacted,  can  be  most  helpful  in  obtaining  this  objective. 

May  I  say;  as,  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  that  I  am  not  wedde^  to  every 
comma  and  section  of  the  projposal.  .  ^  *  « 

I- serve  notice  now  to  the  administrati'Sn  that  my  tentative  opinion  is  that* 
some  sections  of  the  bill  will  need  to  bQ  amended.  However,  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  objectives  of  the  biH,  and  X  am  proud  to  be  the  President's  floon 
leader  in  regard  to  getting  tills  measure  tlu^ough  committee  and  eventually  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  , 

I  anticipate  that  many  Senators,  I  hope  on  both  sides  of  tho  aisle,  will  cbn- 
tribute  their  ideas  to  the  committee  as  the  bill  goes  through  our  hearings.  ,  I  am 
confident  that  members  of  the  educational  community  can  be  most  helpiful  in 
providing  suggestions  which  will  mak#this  measure  a  more  peirfect  instrument, 
one  of  many,  .of  our  national  purpose,  and  desire  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  overcome  the  common  enemicd  of  all  mankind :  ignorance  based  upon  illiter- 
acy and  its  brood  of  poverty,  famine,  and  disease.  These  are  the  true  scourges  of 
^  mankind,  To  overcome  them  is  In  the  best  pense  of  the' word  to  help  to  assure 
our  domestic  ^ace  and  tranquillity. 

The  factual  material  which  follows  my  address  details  the  needs  which  have 
led  to  the  remedies  pr9posed  through  this  and  companion  legislation. 

I  turrf  now  to  the  details  of  the  bill  itself.  Following  the  enacjbing  clause,  sec- 
tion 2  sets  forth  ringingly  the  purposes  of  the  nieasuie  by  the  congriessiona)  find- 
ing that  a  knowledge  of  other  countries  is  of  the  utmost  imjportanci^  in  the  promo- 
tion of  international  understanding  and  cooperation;  that  to  do  this%e  n^  to 
strengtheiv  pur  higher  educational  resources  in  the  areas  of  international 
studies ;  and  that  our  children  and  grandchildren  should  have  open  to  them . 
the  ppjportiinity  to  learn  of  other  peoples  and  their  cultures  and  customs  and. 
finally,  that  is  both  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Goyeinment  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  resources  for  intemt^tfbnal  study  and  research. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  Authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
-  and  Welfare  through  grants  to  arrange  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  establishment,  the  strengthening,  and  the  operation  of  graduate  centers  which 
will  become  national  and  international  resources  for  research  and  training  in 
international  studies,  either"  in' flelds  of  geographic  areas  or  In  international 
aifairs  issues.  The  5-year  grant  program  which  Is  envisaged  for  this  section 
could  provide  all  or  part  of  the  financing  necessary  to.  start  such  centers  and  to 
aid  existing  centers.  It  is  broad  enough  to  coyer  the  costs  of  teaching,  research 
materials  collection,  equipping,  and  bringing  to  the  centers  scholars  and  faculty 
as  well  as  funding  the  travel  'of  staff  which  is  essential  in  an  enterprise  of 
this  type,  y      ' . 

Section  4  of  the  bill  is  directed  to  the  planning,  development,  strengthening, 
and  improvement  of  undergraduate  instruction  in  international  studies.  It, 
too,  is  a  5-year,  program,  and  under  it,  the  Secretary  is  charged  with  making 
an  equitable  distribution  of  progran^s  among  the  institutions^  of  our  50  States^ 
whil6r  at  the  same  time  giving  a  preference  to  those  institutions  which  are  most 
in  need"  of  additions^  funds  in  this  area  and  which  show  a  real  promise  of  being 
able  to  i?se  the  funds  prbvided  in  an  efl^ective  manner. 

Section  5  of  the  proposed  act  sets  forth  the  method  by  which  funds  may  be 
advanced  and  enables  the  Secretary  to  use  the  resources  of  other  governmental,^ 
public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions.or  agencies  in  administering  the  act. 
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Section  0  provides  the  prohibition  against  Federal  control  of  education  pro- 
vided, -which  has  always  been  k  feature  of  eyery  educational  measure  I  have  in- 
troduced In  the  many  yeai*s  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. , 

Section  7  establishes  the  life  of  the  bill  at  5  years,  at\d  authorizes  the  axh 
propriatiohs  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  provisions  for  that  period  of  time, 

I-iactly,  the  blU  rtiodernlzes  title  VI "of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1068.  as  amended,  by  striking  the  present  llmitdtiou  of  the  act  which  precludes 
Jnstruction  in  a  foreign  language  if  adequate  instruction  is  avallablerby  mak- 
ing more  flexible  the  present  matching  requirement,  and  by  permitting  grant 
programs  as  wqU  as  contractual  arrangements  to  be  made. 

I  say,  In  an  aside^  that  at  a  breakfast  tronference  this  morning  some  members 
of  the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee,  of  wilch  I  am  prlviliged  to  serve  as 
chairman;  called  the  attention  of  the  adminlstratlon*&i  spokesmen  to' the  proba- 
bility that  it  might  be  necessary  to  suggest  a  few  additions  and  revisions  in  vari- 
ous section*  of  tjie  MU,  At  least  we  made  the  suggestion  that  we  think  that  In 
a  few  areas  there  is  need  of  some  clarlflcation.  However,  here  again  no'^estlon*' 
was  raised  about  the  soundnesB  of  tSfe  objectives  tKat  the  administration  has  in 
mind.  ■  •^  ■■.  •■■'1 

Mr.  President,  I.  have  earlier  Indicated  my  wilU^igtiess  as  one  Senator  who  1 
hope  will  be  considering  this  legislatfob  In- committee,  to  give*  fiill' and  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  iinprovemerits  which  may  be  suggested  to  the  t^xt  Of  the 
blir  as  introduced.^ It  would  be  my  hope  that  B[iany4 other  Senators'  <»n  flnd 
themselves  In  l)aslo  sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  the  proposat  and  thus  be 
willing  to  Join  with  me  In  terrying  through  to  signature  wMat  can  become  one  Of 
the  great  educational  landmarks  of  thls^  decade,  v  r  r  , 

Mr.  president,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  In  n^y  remiarkij  there 
appear  the  text  of  the  address  of  President  Johnson^I^the  lilcentenniaVcelebra 
tlon  of  the  Smithsonian*  Institntiop  at  whl<{h  he  announced  last  Septemlx^*  16^- 
1965;  the  appointment  of  a  Task  Force,  on  Intiefrnational^ducatlori  from  which 
In  part  the  present  bin  is  descend^.  .    .  -  ^ 

■  There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was  ordered  fo'  WtrBrited  In  the  Record,  as 

follows      '  •  ^  :  .  ■  -t;.      -       ■  ,  ■   •■  ^ 

.  "SMrr^gONIAlf  tNSTITUTIOW.  BlOENTONNlAL  CEaLEBRATION  /  ,      .  ii 

"(The  Pre^f den t'Sy  remarks  and  announcement  oiP  a  Sp^lal  Task  Force  on 
InternatJbnal  Education^  September  16, 1965:)    ,  -'^  '  ' 

^  "Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Secretary  Ripley,  Pr.,Carml^yh^el,  Bishoir Moore,  Reverend 
Campbell,  ladles  and\gte|itlemen,  di$tinguished /scholars  frox^  ,8()  nations,  amid 
this  pomp  and  pager^ry  we  have  gathered  to.  celebrate  a  man.  about  Vhom  we 
know  very  little  but  to  whom  we  owe  very.  much;.  ,  James  Smithson  was  a  sci- 
entist who  achieved  nor  great  distinction.  He  was  an  Englishman  who  nevef^^ 
visited  the  United  States.  He  never  even  expre^^^ithe  desire  to  do  sb. 
.  **Bnt  this  man  beciitoe  our  Xatlon^s  first  i)€n^fa<?tbr.  ,  He,  gave  his.  0ntlre  for- 
tune to  establish  this  l|nstitut;l!rfn  which  would  serie  "for  the  Increasei'and.djiDCaT 
slon  of  knowledge.among  men/*  .  V*.  V.     '  v 

:    "He  haa  a  vision  which  lifted  him  ahead  ot  lils  time-^r  at  least  of  some/ 
politicians  of  his  time.   One  illustrlbtis  U.S,,  Senatdr  argued  it  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  country  to  accept  such  a  gift  from  foreigners.    Congress  debated  8 
long  years  before  deciding  to*'ecelve,8nathson^^  .      *  .. 

JYet  Jann^s  Sinitlison's  life  and  legacy  brought  ;meaulng  to  three  Ideas  more 
powerful  than  anyone  at  that  time,  ever  dreanied^       .  v  . 

"The  first  idea\was  that  learning  .respects  no  gepgraphic  boundaries.  The. 
institution  bearing  his  name  became  the  first  agency  injhe  United  States  to 
promota  sciejjtlfic  and  ^(^olarly  exchange  with  all  the  nations  in  this  world. 

"The  second  idea  was  thaf  partnership  between  Government  and  private  enterr 
jpTise  can  serve  the  greater  good  of  both.  The  Smithsonian  IifttltuUon  started 
a  new  kind  of  venture  in  this  country,  chartered  by  act  of  Congress,  maintained 
by  both  public  fnnd^  and  private  contrll?utions^  It  inspired  a  relationshlji  which 
has  grown  and  flowered  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 

'/Finally,  the  institution  financed  by.  Smithson  brieathed  life  in  the  Idea  that  the 
growth"^  and  the  sliread  of  learning  must  be  the  first  work  of  a  nation  that  seeks 
pto  be  free,  " 

,  "The.«<e  iclens  hare  not  always  gained  easy  acceptance  amcmg  those  employed 
in  ifiy  line  of  work.  The  Government  oflScial  must  cope  with  the  daily  j3isorder 
that  he  finds  in  the  world  around  him. 
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<  'VBut  May,  the  official,  the  scholar,  and  the  scientist  cannot  cettle  for  limited 
Objectives.  We  must  pursue  kno.tvledge^no  matter  what  the  conseauences.  We 
must  value  the  tried  less  than  the  true.     »^'^  '^.  ,  ' 

"To  split  the  atom,  to  launch  the  rocket,  to  explore  the  innermost  mysteries  and 
the  outermost  reaches  of  the  universe — these  are  your  God-given  chores.  And 
even  when  you  risk  bringing  fresh  disorder  to  the  politics  of  men  and  nations^ 
these  explorations  stiU  must  go  on. 

"The  men  who  founded  our  country  were  passionate  belleVers  in  the  revolu- 
tionary power  of  ideas. 

"They  knew  that  once  a  nation  commits  itself  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  real  revolution  begins.   It  can  never  be  stopped. 

"In  my  own  life,  I  have  hud  cause  again  and  again  to  blcissf  the  c'jance  events, 
which  started. me  as  a  teacher.  In  our  country  and  iii  our  time  we"  have,  recog- 
nized, with  new  i>as8ion/ tii^t  learning  is- basic  to  otu:  hopes  for  America*.  It  is 
the  taproot  which  gives' sustaining  life  to  all.  of,  pur  purposes.  And  whatever  we 
seek  to.  do  to  ;ivage  the  war  on  poverty^  to  set  new  goals  for  health  and  happihess, 
to  curb  crime,  or  try  to  bring  beauty  to  our  cltlps  and  our  countj^sideF— all  of 
these,  and  more,  depend  on  educflitioii. 

''But  the  Fegacy  we  inherit  from  '^jTam^s  Smlthspn.  cannot  be  limited  to  these 
shores.  He  called  for  the  increase  and  <llffusl6n  of  knowledge  ambng'mep,.not 
Just  Americans,  not  ji^st  Anglo-Saxojas,  and  hot  just  the  citlzens'^^f  ^e  Western 
World — but  all  men  everywhere.  o  ^         '  \. 

"The  world  we  face  on  his  bicentennial  anniversary  makes  that  mandate 
much  more  urgent  than  it  ever  was.  For  we  know  toda^  that  ceitaln  truths  are* 
self-evident  in  every  nation  on  thla  earth :  that  ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape 
our  lasting  prospects  for  pe^ce;^  that  the  conduct  of  bur  foreign  policy  will 
JUJvance  no  faster  ,  than  the  curriculum  of  ouiVclassrobms ;  find  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  citizens  is  the  treasure  wWch  grows  only  ^henHtt-  ls  shared. 
*  "rt  would  proflt  us  little  to  limit  the  world  exchange  to  those  who  can  afford 
it.  \7e  must  extend  the  treasure  to  these  lands  Vhere  learning  Is  still  a  luxury 
forthtt'ew.   *  \  .  , 

"Today,  more  than  700  million  adult^^  out  of  lO  of  the  world's  population — 
dwell  ia.clarkiicss  where  they  cannot  read  or  vvr'it'e^.   Almost  half  the  nations 
or  this  globe  suffer  from  illiteracy  among  half  or  more  of  their  people.  And 
unless  the  world  can  find, a  way  to  extend  the  light,  the  forces  of  tha(  darkness 
.  may  ultimately  engulf  u:^  all. 

"For  our  part,  this  Government  and  this  Nation  is  prepared  to*  Join  Iq  find- 
ing the  way.  During  recent  years  we  ^ave  made  many  hopeful  beginnings.  But- 
we  can  arid  we  must  do  more.  That  is  why  I  hf.ve* directed  h  special  task  force 
.  within  ms  administration  to  recommend  a  broad  and  long-range  plan  of  world- 
wide educational  endeavor." 

Mr.  MoBSE.  Now,  Mr.  President,  as  I  also  suggested  at  the  breakfast  confer- 
ence t)i  is  morning,  I  hope  that  the  many  friends  of  education  and  iDter.pational 
education  programs  in  this  country  will  not  assume  that  this  bill  constitutes  the 
'  tbtality  of  Ipresldent  Johnson's  international  education  program,  for  it  does  not. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  objectives  of  this  bill,  but  I  wish  to  say  most 
respectfully  that,  important  as  this  bill  is,  it  does  ;not  meet  the  greatest  need 
that  confronts  the  world  in  the  field  of  int^natlonal  education.  We  have  here 
what  could  b'e  described,  I  suppose,  as  a  spilt  Jurisdiction,  because  part  of  the 
international  education  proi^am^of  President  Johnson  as  outlined  In  yesterday's 
message  Is  interwined  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  -I  happen  to  be  of  the^  opinion  that 
thatj)art  of  his  international  education  program  is  more  important,  more  funda- 
mental, more  needed  thanlhe  program  that  is  set  forth  in  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
'  duced  ,•  bttt  it  is  needed,. tolpC 

I  speak  of  the  great  challenge  of  meeting  the  problem  of  Illiteracy  which  stalks 
the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  It  Is  important,  I  feel,  tliat  some  of  the 
higher  education  and  training  aids  such  as  are;  encompassed  in  the  bill  I  have 
just  introduced  be  directed  to  assist  In  tackling  the  problem  of  stamping  out 
illiteracy  In  the  world.  In  my  judgment,  the  elimination  of  lUitieracy  ^S,  in  the 
educational  field,  the  most  important  probliem  area  with  which  we  should,  come 
to  grips  as  we  seek  to  meet  the  many  needs  of  international  education. 

One  .eannot  take  the  trips  around  the  vyorld  that  I  have  taken  on  official  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  Including  the  one  that  we  took  for  5  weeks  last  fall,  when 
seven  Senators,;  in  response  to  the  Invitations  of  foreign  gjbvei^ments  and  the 
appointment  pf  our  administration,  went  to  Asia  and  discussed  with  parllamen- 
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tarians  in  those  conntrles  problems  of  mutual  concern,  without  being  Impressed 
by  the  dlmcuslons  of  the  problem.  Except  for  Japan,  we  visited  cot  a  single 
•country  In  Asia  that  la  not  plagued  with  Illiteracy. 

Illiteracy  Is  the  greajtest  partner  that  communism  has  In  any  country  which 
'communism  threatens.  "  Communism  breeds  In  ignorance.  It  breeds  In  illiteracy. 
If  I  were  asked  what  I  consider  to  be  the  greatest  thing  that  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished to  meet  the  challenge  of  commur^sni  around  the  world,  I  would  i^ame  the 
need  for  eliminating  Illiteracy.  In  th«»  n.  ""^rdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  Afl 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  on  Latin  /  '^lerlcan  Affairs,  I  have  conuneutod 
upon  this  situation  here  and  In  Latln  Amerca  time  and  time  again. 

If  we  enlighten  the  people  of  a  country,  if  we  make  the  people  literate,  ^we  - 
have  thereby  advanced  a  long  way  down  the  road  to  political  freedom  the  Inter- 
^^ta  of  those  people.  To  the  extent  that  the  foreign  aid  program  can  do  an  effec- 
tive Job  In  meeting  the  challenge  of  Illiteracy,  I  support  foreign  aid.  But  pro- 
eednrally.  In  my  judgment.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  great  challenge  to  Illit- 
eracy through  an  international  prog^ram  were  not  being  assigned  to  foreign  aid. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  we  had  made  our  program  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  Illiteracy  In  the  underdeveloped  ar^as  of  the  world  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram involved  In  the  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  this  afternoon.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent/the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  not  permit  a  difference  of  opinion  over 
where  the  job  should  be  assigned  cause  him.  In  any  way,  to  lessen  his  support  of 
an  International  education  program  that  the  President  so  valiantly  proposes  to 
„  fight  for  In  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  illiteracy. 

Mr.  President,  in  large  sections  of  some  of  the  countries  we  assist,  ti^e  illiteracy 
rate  is,  98  percent.  People  living  under  such  Ignorance  and  lack  of  ihformatlon 
and  enlightenment  have  not  the  sligbtesc  idea  or  concern,  either,  as  to  ^e  differ- 
ences between  communism  and  freedom.  Therefore.  I  believe  that  we  miiflt  make 
the  attack  upon  illiteracy  in  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world  a  major.lnter^ 
national  educational  program  of  th|s  dovemment.  I  hope  If,  after  experience, 
we  find  foreign  aid  in  this  area  as  ineffective;  shockingly  wasteful,  and  Inaffici^nt 
as  have'been  most  of  our  foreign  aid  programs,  this  administration,  or  at  ledj^ 
this  Congress,  will  give  consideration  to  a  proposal  which  may  subsequently  have^ 
to  be  made,  in  the  Interest  oY  the  cause,  to  remove  .th44nternational  educational 
program  as  it  Involves  the  attack  on  illiteracy  from  the  Foreign  Aid  Adminis- 
tration and  put  it  where  I  think  it  more  properly  belongs;  namely  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Hcfalth,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  shall 
undoubtedly  be  heard  to  comment  on  that  problem  In  the  examination  of  vrit- 
nesses  before  my  committee  when  the  bill  I  have  just  introduced  becomes  the 
subject  of  testimony  and  hearings^ 

ExHinrr  1 
S.  2874 

Me  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assetnhledf  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
:'*Intemational  Education  Act  of  1966."  " 

rtNDITYOS  AND  DfiCLABATION 

*  .  -  *  . 

Seo.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  aiid  declares  that  a  knowledge  of  other 
countries  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  in  promoting  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  nations;  that  strong  American  educational  resources  are 
a  necessary  base  for  strengthening  our  relations  with  other  countries;  that  this 
and  futufe  generations  of  -  Americans  should  be  assured  ample  opportunity  to 
develop  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  their  Intellectual  capacities  in  all  areas  of. 
knowledge  pertaining  to  other  countries,  peoples,  and  cultures;  a«d  that  It  Is, 
therefore,  both  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  resources  for  international  study  and  research  and  to 
assist  the  progress  of  education  in  developing  nations,  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  world  leadership. 

CENTERS  FOR  ADVANCED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

*Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and. Welfare  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  arrange  through  grants  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  combinations  of  such  Institutions,  for  the  estab- 
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llshment,^streQgthel)Jil}gtAIl^P{W^  centers  which  will 

be  national  and  international  nTworces  for  '^research  and  training  in  interna- 
tional studies.  ActlTitles  carried  on  In  snch  centern  may  be  concentrated  either- 
on  specific  geographical  areas  of  :  the  world  or  on  particular  fieMs  or  Issues  l)i 
international  affairs  which  ooncern  one  or  more  countries,  or  both.  • 

( b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be  used  to  cover  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
of  establishing,  strengthening,  equipping,  and  operating  research  and  training 
centers,  including  the  cost  of  teaching  and  research  materials  and  resources  and 
the  cost  of  programs  for  bringing  visiting  scholars  and  faculty  to  the  center^.^or 
the  training  and.  Improvement  of  the  staff,  and  for  the  travel  'of  the  staff'  tn 
foreign  areas»  regioa%  or  countries  with  which  the  center  may  be  concerned. 
Such  grants  may  also  include  funds  for  stipends  <in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
deteruiined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  to  individuals  un- 
dergoing training  in  such  centers,  including  allowances  for  dependents  and -for 
travel  here  and  abroad.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  flnds  necessary  to  carry  out  its  purposes. 

GRANTS  TO  STBENOTHEN  UNDEHORAOUATE  PBOO&AMS  IN  iNTEBNATlONAIi  STUDQSS  . 

Seo.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  assist  them  in  planning,  developing,  and  carrying  out  a  comprehen* 
sive  program  to  strengthen  and  Improve  undergraduate  instruction  in  Interna^ 
tional  studies.  Grants  made  under  this  section  may  be  for  projects  and  actlv^ti^ 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  such  a  comprehensive  program  siich  as— 

(1)  faculty  planning  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  undergraduate 
progrfims  in  international  studies ; 

>.  (2)  training  of  faculty  members  in  foreign  countries ;  -  . 

<3)  expansion  of  foreign  language  courses ; 

<4)  work  in  the  social  sciences  and,  humanities  which  is  related  to  Interna- 
tional studies ; 

<5)  planned  and  supervised  student  work-study-travel  programs;  and 

(0)  programs  under  which  {foreign  teachers  and  scholars  may  visit  institutions 
08  visiting  faculty  or  resource  persons. 

<b)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  section  only  upon  application  to  the 
l^ecretary  at  such  time  or  times  and  containing  such  information  as  he  deems 
necessary.  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  an  application  unless  it — 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carryliig  out  one  or  more  projects  or  activities 
for  which  a  grant  is  authorized  under  subsection  (a) ; 

(2)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement- 
and,  to  the  extent  practical,  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes  which  meet  the  ^ 
qulrements  of  subsection  (a)»  and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  section ;  and 

(4)  provides  for  making  such  report,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  infor- 
mation, as  the  Secretary  may  reqiiire  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  see: 
tion,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
under  this  section  in  such  manner  and  according  to  such  plan  as  will  most  nearly 
provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  gi  nts  throughout  the  States  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  a  preference  to  those  institutions  which  are  most  in  need 
of  additional  funds  for  programs  in  international  studies  a^d  which  show -real 
promise  of  being  able  to  use  additional  funds  effectively.  « 

METHOD  OF  PATMBNT;  FEDERAIiADMINrSTEATrON 

Seo.  5.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made  in  installments,  and  In-ad-. 
vance  or  b;^  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary  adjustments  on  acccrunt  bt 
overpayments  or  ^underpayments. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  in  accordance  with 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 
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TKDEBAL  (X>TrT&OL  or  VimCAlTON  PBOHIBITEO 

Sbo.  6,  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  de- 
partment, agency,- officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervl»ion,  or  control  ovex  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction,  admin- 
istration, or  personnel  of  any  educational  institution. 

APPBOPBIATXO?^S  AUTIIORlZEI> 

Sec.  7,  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  aptjropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1007,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  BTRENOTIIEN  TITLE  VI  OF  TUB  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 

1358 

'    Removing  requirement  for  area  centers  that  adequate  language  instruction  not 

he  readily  available 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  601(a)  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  11>58  Is  amended  by  striicing  out  "(1)"  and  by  striking  out 
and  (2)  that  adequate  instruction  in  such  language  is  not  readily  available  In 
the  United  States". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  603  (b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(with  re- 
spect to  which  he  makes  the  determination  under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a) )" 
and  Inserting  In  \ii*n  thereof  "(with  respect  to  which  he  makes  the  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (a) )". 

Removing  50  per  centum  ceiling  on  Federal  participation 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  601(a)  is  amended,  by  striking  out  "not 
more  than  50  per  centum''  and  inserting  "all  or  part'*  in  lieu  thereof. 

Authorizing  grants  as  well  as  contracts  for  language  and  area  centers 

(c)  .  Section  01(a)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "grants  to  or"  after  "arrange 
through"  In  the  first  sentence,  and  by  inserting  "grant  or"  before  "contract" 
eaoh  time  that  it  appears  in  the  second  and  third  sentences. 

Fact  Sheet:  Intern atioxal  Education  Act  of  1006 — S.  2874 
( Introduced  on  February  3, 1966,  by  Senator  Wayne  Morse) 
background 

In  his  message  on  ihtematiomil  education.  President  Johnson  recommended  a 
program  of  incentive  grants  administered  by  Hen  1th,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
universities  and  groups  of  universities:  (a)  to  i)romote  centers  of  excellence  in 
dealing  with  particular  problems  and  particular  regions  of  the  world;  (b)  to 
develop  administrative  staff  and  faculties  adequate  to  maintain  longtime  com- 
mitments tO'  overseas  educational  enterprises.  The  President  asks  for  the  pro- 
gram to  give  colleges  and  universities  financial  assistance  to  their  efforts  to  add 
an  international  dimension  to  their  course  offerings. 

World  War  II  ended  the  isolationism  of  the  United  States  and  gave  this  Nation 
new  responsibilities  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  we  previously  had  only  mar- 
ginal interests. 

Soon,  both  Government  and  private  business  concerns  working  overseas  found  . 
their  tasks  hampered  by  language  barriers  and  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
many  countries  where  our  international  commitments  carried  us.  The  search  for 
Americans  well  trained  in  modern  foreign  languages  revealed  the  inadequacy 
of  language  training  in  our  schools. 

In  1958,  the  Congress  rcsiwnded  to  this  need  by  passing  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  for  title  VI  of  this  legislation  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  Language  and  Area  Centers  at  American  colleges  and  universities. 

In  1{K>3,  our  American  universities  were  operating  5;"»  language  and  area  cen- 
ters with  a  total  student  enrollment  of  31^507.  This  year,  there  are  00  centers 
with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  33,000  students.  This  program  also  provided 
1,035  fellowships  for  graduate  study  in  non-Western  languages  during.  1063. 
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This  year,  it  Is  fluuueinK  gradiiutc  l»\nf;uage  study  by  nearly  2,000  students. 
Further,  IniiguuiTc  and  area  centeXH  develo])c*d  siieclflcally  to  serve  underj?radii- 
ates  went  into  oi>eration  for  the  lirst  time  at  the  begliiniiij[;  of  Vh\s  academic 
year. 

Still,  serious  deflclencles  iu  the  interiiatiounl  dimension  of  many  colleges  and 
Universities  continue  to  exist. 

A  little  before  World  War  11,  this  country  exehauKed  ambassadors  with  only 
17  nations,  and  ministers  with  43.  Now,  we  have  well  over  1(X)  ambassadorial 
posts. 

Relationships  with  other  countries  that  could  not  have  boon  foroseon  25  years 
ago  have  arisen.  So  have  America's  international  ConnnitmentiJ— in  travel  and 
commerce,  in  research  and  study  abroad,  in  business  and  governmental  relations 
with  these  countries. 

During  1963-^,  more  than  18.000  students  and  more  than  4.000  U.S.  faculty 
members  extended  their  education  abroad.  This  is  double  the  number  of  a  short 
10  years  ago. 

In  1064,  2.2  million  Americans  were  overseas  travelers,  spending  i^A  bllUon, 
a  figure  more  than  double  the  number  in  10.'»r>-rK). 

Further,  foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  and  foreign  trade  have  increased 
dramatically.  It  has  become  clear  that  our  colleges  and  universities,  attempting 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  critically  needed  slcilla  of  other  areas  of  the 
worlOj  mmt  wove  forwflrd  in  this  fieJcI  to  help  respond  to  our  national  nee<ly. 

Last  fall,  President  Johnson,  in  an  address  before  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  called  for  a  new  and  wide-ranging  endeavor 
in  the  field  of  international  education.    He  then  appointed  a  Taslc  Force  on- 
International  Education,  headed  by  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, John  Gardner,  and  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  liuslc. 

Many  of  the  task  force's  recommendaitions  were  contained  in  the  President's 
message  on  International  education  submitted  recently  to  Congress. 


Other  Federal  agencies,  including  the  I*eace  Corps  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  would  be  authorized  to  conduct  new  programs.  The 
President's  message  also  directs  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  set  up  a  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation  within  the  Department 
to  be  a  "focal  point  for  leadership  in  International  Education  and  acting  as  a 
channel  for  connnunication  between  the  U.S.  educational  CH)mmunity  and  U.S. 
missions  abroad." 

The  legislation  proposes  vesting  new  authority  with  tlie  Secret.ir>-  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry  out  new  legislative  programs  including  the 
administration  of : 

A  grant  program  to  American  colleges  and  universities  to  establish  Graduate 
Centers  of  excellence  equipped  to  be  centers  of  national  and  international 
resources  for  research  and  training  in  international  studies.  A  center  might 
specialize  in  all  matters  affecting  one  geographic  area  instead  of  a  previous 
emphasis  on  jast  language  or  the  culture  of  that  area.  It  also  might  concen- 
trate on  o,  problem  common  to  many  countries  or  specific  areas  such  as  over- 
population or  agriculture.    It  might  do  both. 

Subject  matter  at  these  Graduate  Centers  would  be  as  far-ranging  as  neces- 
sary to  fin  the  serions  gaiks  in  our  knowledge  of  other  countries.  The  act  would 
underwrite  travel  by  visiting  scholars  arid  faculty  to  the  American  centers  as 
well  as  other  projects  and  activities. 

A  grant  program  to  assist  colleges  and  universities  in  planning,  developing 
and  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program  to  stren^rthon  and  improve  nnder- 
graduate  instruction  in  international  studies.  Sample  programs  could  include 
such  projects  and  activities  as  faculty  planning  for  development  and  expansion 
of  undergraduate  programs,  expansion  of  foreign  language  courses,  and  student 
work-study-trav^el  programs.  . 

Strengthen  title  VI  of  the  Xational  Defense  Education  Act  of  lOo.S.  Presently, 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  financing  language  and  area  centers  is  1  in  sited 
to  no  percent.  This  would  be  increased  to  a  maximum  100  jiercent  of  Federal 
funding.  The  amendments  would  also  remove  the  restrictions  on  language 
covered  by  the  legislation.  Area  and  language  centers  for  Western  studies 
could  be  established.  I'resently,  these  centers  offer  comprehensive  programs 
of  .instruction  dealing  with  one  or  another  non-Western  World  region  in  close 
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integration  with  tbe  study  of  tbe  modern  knguages  spoken  in  that  region 
including  languages  ranging  from  Arabic  to  Vietnamese. 

inter:   tional  education 

Here  are  some  additional  figures  on  trends  in  international  education,  travel 
and  commerce. 

Basio  data  on  international  educatioUt  travel,  and  commerce 

1.  In  the  last  few  years,  modern  transportation  and  communication  have 
brought  together  people  from  130  nations  of  the  world.  During  1063-64,  more 
than  18,000  students  and  more  than  4,000  faculty  members  from  U.S.  schools 
were  extending  their  education  abroad.  This  is  more  than  double  the  number  of 
a  short  10  years  ago. 

2.  In  1964,  2.2  million  Americans  were  overseas  travelers,  spending  $3.4 
billion.  Again  this  la  more  than  double  the  number  in  1055-56.  Foreign  travel 
to  the  United  'Stales  also  has.  greatly  Increased.  This  baa  tripled  f  ron>  1^ 
to  1964.  In  3964  alone,  more  than  1.1  mllUou  foreigners  traveled  from  over- 
seas to  visit  and  study  in  this  country. 

3.  Foreign  trade  also  has  been  growing  at  a  fantastic  rate.  In  1964,  the 
combined  total  of  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  roughly 
$50  billion  indicating  a  growing  recognition  of  increased  world  conmierce.  This 
is  an  Increase  of  100  percent  from  the  year  1055. 
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ADMINISTRATION. or  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  rROORAM 

Senator  Morse.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  at  that  Very  time,  I 
made  clear  tb  the  President  that  I  would  be  very  happy  to  introduce 
the  bill,  but  that  I  had  grave  reseiTations  as  to  the  administrative 
setup  that  I  understood  at  the  time  was  contem'plated  in  regard  to  the 
overall  international  education  program,  this  oill  dealing  primarily 
with  our  institutions  in  this  country.  But  the  administrntion,  of 
course,  very  rightly,  is  very  much  concerned  about  the  program  abroad 
as  well, 

,  FROBLKH  OF  lUMOTOACY  ABROAD 

As  I  said  in  that  speech  on  the  floorof  the  Senate,  I  happen  to  think 
w»  have  to  attack  the  illiteracy  problem  abroad,  that  it  is  oasic  to  any 
international  ediucation  program.  XTntil  we  do  something  about  illi- 
teracy abroad,  it  is  going  to  be  pretty  difficult  to  develop  the  type  of 
program  that  is  even  envisioned  m  this  bill  as  far  as  its  implementation 
abroad  is  concerned.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  President  has  really 
been  our  outstanding  leader  in  regard  to  recognizing  this  problem 
of  illiteracy  abroad.  ^  ^ 

FOREIGN  ASmrrS  OF  INTERNATIdNAIi  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  problem  that  I  am  raising  here  this  morning  and  that  I  raised 
at  the  time  we  introduced  the  bill  is  how  are  we  going  to  adiyiinister 
the  foreign  aspects  of  the  international  education  .program  ?  I  am 
open  to  conviction,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  great'niisitake  if  we  build 
up  two  administrative  agencies  to  administer  an.intemational  educa- 
tion program  which  1  think  is  really  based  upon  a  single  major 
preniise.  I  fK)pe  that  we  will  ibe  able  to  resolve  that  problem  with- 
out in  any  way  handicapping  or  jeopardising  the  objective  in  regard 
to  which  we  are  all  of  one  mind. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Secretary., 

wxiaj  emphasis  be  put  on  new  programs  for  weak  schools  or  on 
expansion  of  old  programb  for  strong  schools?  . 

Senator  YARBORoroH.  Mr.  Chairman^  may  I  ask  one  other  question  ? 
Mr.  Secretary,  I  direct  your  attention  to  page  5  of  the  bill,  paragraph 
(c),lijaes7  through  14,  which  states  that-T-      i<v       •       '  -  "  ..  • 

The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants  to  institntions  of  higher  edncatlbii  tincler 
this  section  in  snch  manner  and  accordiBg  to  such^plan  as  will  most  nearly- 
provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  grants  throughout  the  Staites  while. .'(t 
the  same  time  giving  a  preference. to  those,  Instltutidns  which  are  mo3t  in 
of  addi^nal  funds  for  programs  in  Intemationnl  studies  nnd  which  .show  real 
promis&of  beisgabletouse  additional  funds  effectively.        / ./ 

Now,  this  brings  up  li'di^^stion  of  v-^ietlip^*  the  '^onev  will  <ro  to  aid 
schools  of  excellence  or  whether  it  will  be  used  to  build  schools  of  'excel- 
lence. It  seems  to  me  that  "we  have  some  conflict  here  "of  ideals. 
Manifestly,  if  you  want  the  best  teaching,  yoii» go  to  the  bes};  tmiviersity. 
This  would  tend  to  f  imnel  the  money  into  your  leading  institutions  of 
^excellence.-  This  paragraph  would  seem  to  say,  do  not  do  that,  but 
go  build  up  the  weak  schools.  This  seems  to  me — to  bring  yon  a 
question  of  philosophy.   One  main  purpose  of  this  bill,  of  coui-se,  is 
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to  educate  our  people  to  understand  the  cultures  of  the  world.  This 
is  iisefuVand  necessary  in  meeting  the  problems  tliat  face  us  as  the 
nation  in  Uie  world  with  th^  grteatest  amount  of  aggi-egate  wealth  and 
therefore  the  greatest  power.  How  justly  do  we  use  this  power? 
How  do  we  understand  these  people  ?  The  univei-sities  that  know  most 
about  that  can  manifestly  get  you  more  faster. 

Now,  that  brings  up  a  question  of  philosophy  herej  how  do  we  rec- 
oncile these  seemingly  contradictbry  goals,  if  you  ,  desire  to  get  the 
highest  quality  of  work  for  the  money  the  Government  puts  into  re- 
search and  then  how  to  build  iip  the  weak  schools  ?      .        ^  •  • 

I  do  not  expect  you  to  answer  that  now,  but  it  seejpfis'*to  me  it  was 
raised  by  the  questions  of  the  chairman,  and  it  se^ms  to  me  that  the 
chairman's  qiiestions  raise,  this  conflict,  really,  in  ideals  and  rims  in 
education.  Wliat  are  we  trying  to' do?;  Are  we  trying  to  strengthen 
these  weaker  schools  or  trymg  to  get  the  mogt  learning  we  pari- get  to 
these  people  and  how  best  to  go  about  it?  I  think  it  isa  conflict  and 
I  wonder  what  your  philosophy  is.  I  wilLnot  ask  you,  in  "View  of  the 
lateness-of  the  hour,  to  expand  on  that  now,  but  it  seerns  to  me  to' be  a. 
diffictilt  question  for  the  educators  themselves.    ;  ; 

Secretary  Gardner.  I  shall  be  very  Jiappy  to  add  that  to  our  an- 
swers in  the  record,  :M^r/ Senator;  .  . 

Senator  Yakborough.  Thank  you  very  much.  . 

Senator  MoRSB,  Thankyou  very  much. 

(Tile  following  infonnation  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the 

-reeord^)—  ,  ^ 

Responses  of  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  an  ft  Welfare  Qardner.to  = 
Questions  Submitted^  bv  Senator  Morse 

jtiUESTION  NO.  8*(B> 

Q.  How  wUl  schools  be  selected — what  standards  and  criteria  will  be  used? 

A'.  Specific  criteria  will  be  develo{)ed  to  carry  but  the  intent  of  s^tibn  4(c) 
which  calls  ^oj:  geographical  distribution  of  grantii?  and  at  the  same  time  givi^ 
preference  to  Institutional  need  end  ability  to  use  tfc  funds  effectively. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  trf  the  Adyisory.Cmuicil  on  International  Bdncation  [see 
Morso  question  12  (p} J,  will  be  to  asiiist  in  dieveloping  a  fiiial  s^t  of  criteria. 
However,  as  indicated  iii  the  answer  to  question  5  (c)V  there  are  some  basic  pHn- 
ciples  upon  which  detailed  standards  or  criteria  should  be  based: 

(1)  The  most  equitable  geoigraphical  tystrlbutibri  j>ossible,  .  / 

(2)  A  long-ran^e  plan  which  we^aves  international  education  into  the 
.  total  fabric  of , the  Institution,  jnvojving  .a  broad-  range  of  the  institution's 
,    different  disciplines  and  departments/        /  .  , 

(3)  Either  demonstrated  or  i)otential  capability' of  obtaining  fdcul't^^ 
ministratlve  personnel,  and  other  resources  needed  to  accomplish  the  goals 
stated  in  the  proposal. 

(4)  Creative  programs  for  extending  the  program's  imiJiact  to  the  largest 
part  of  the  student  body ;  for  example,  involving  foreign  nationals,  including 
students,  as  academic  resources  in  the  program, 

(5)  A  creative -prpgiram  of  community  involvement,  through  extension 
programs,  seminars  witii  foreign  students,  and  the  like, 

question  no.  8(C)  ; 

*Q.  How  will  a  geographic  spreads  of  selected  schools  he  assiured?  ' 

A,  Oeographlcal  distribution  Is  a  complex  determination  and  a  signi^bant 
criterion  for  evaluating  proi>osals  under  Section  4;    Therefore,  as  indicated  in  ' 
response  to  the  previous  question.  8(b),  we  will  expect  the  Advisory  Council* 
;a8  a  priority  task,  to  assist  In  developing  speciffic  criteria.   Meanwhile,  we  are 
considering  possible  alternatives  for  discussion  with  the  AdvisiDry  Council;  for 
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example,  distributing  grants  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  within  a  State  or  region,  to  relative  student  enrollments,  to  the  number 
of  exislng  International  studies  pro^rrams,  etc.  , 

At  this  time,  It  seems  reasonable  to.  expect  that  one  standard,  whlcli  has  been 
followed  In  other  Federal  programs,  will  apply — Institutions  in  any  one  State 
will  not  receive  grants  In  excess  of  10-16  percent  of  the  total  sums  available  In 
any  fiscal  year.  We  also  bellevo  that  a  satisfactory  spread  of  institutions  will 
be  assured  by  our  intention  of  considering  the  entire  systetn  of  higher  education 
in  the  tJ.S.  and  by  the  Importance  of  accepting  proposals  which  show  promise  of 
reaching  the  greatest  number  of  the  undergraduate  students  In  our  colleges  and 
univorsities.  Such  criteria  must  be  Joined  with  those  which  will  stress  high  * 
quality  of  performance.  n         »  .  ' 

QUESTION  Na  8<D) 

Q.  To  w&at  degree  will  the  assistance  be  given  to  institutions  not  now  offering 
undergraduate  work  in  the  international  field?  ~ 

A.  There  is  no  set  proportion  for  funding  Section  4  programs  in  such  institu- 
tions, nor  do  we  believe  that  arbitrary  limits  on  soch  aid  should  be  set.  The 
oV>3<H!t  of  the  legislation  is  to  strengthen,  over  time,  the  international  dimension 
of  the  undergraduate  course  offerings  at  Ametican  colleges.  Institutions  not 
now  offering  undenpraduate  work  in  international  studies  vein  be  given  fall 
consideration  under  the  Act.  Since  the  funds,  if  scattered  lightly,  could  be 
easily  dissipated,  we  must  look  for  indications  of  the  colleges'  ability  to  use  the, 
funds  effectively  and  eventually  to  reach  their  entire  student  h^*dy.  In  addltiojn, 
programs  which  will  serve  as  demonstrations  to  o^er  colleges  and  universities 
shoiUd  be  empiuts^'^.  Undoubtedly  the  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation 
wiUlbe  able  to  assist  many  institutions  by  the  sharing  of  information  apart  from 
the  provision  of  financial  grants.     ,  i 

*        BIJPPIJCMBNTAET  INFORMATION  TO  ABOVD  STATEMENT., 

Our  view,  in  summary  would  be  to  look  toward  centers  of  excellence  iji  gradu« 
^prograi^s  developing  under  Section  3  authority.  In  the  case  of  undtrgradu* 
a^  programs,  we  would  expect  to  use  Section  4  authority  to  assist  many  institu- 
tions ranging  from  those  with  little  or  no  current  effdrt  in  this  direction  to  those 
who  may  already  be  somewhat  more  advanced. 

Senator  MoRsB;  It  is  our  privilege  to  hear  the  next  witness,  the 
Honorable  Charles  Frankel. 

STATEMENT  OF^CSASLES  jPRABKEL,  ASSISTAHT  SECBETAEY  OF 
STATE  FOE  EDTJCAnOJTAL  AND  CTOTUEAL  AFFAIBS,v  ACCOM- 
tAmED  BT  LEpNABB  COWLES,  SFEdAI  ASSISTAUT  TO  MB, 
FRANKEL;  FBED  T  TEAi;  ASSISTANT  LEGAL  ADVISE!!^  FOB  CUL- 
TUBAL  EEIATIONS  AND  PUBLIC  AFPAIBS;  JACOB  CANTEB, 
LEPUTT  ASSISTANT  SECBETABT  FOB  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CUL- 
TUBAL  AEPA^;  AND  KAY  FOLGER,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  FOB 
CONGBiaSIONAL  BELATIONS 

Mr.  Frankel.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  want  me  to  introduce  the 
members  of  my  ^oup  ? 

Senator  Morse.  I  would  be  del  ip^hted  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Frankel.  To  my  left  is  Mr.  Jacob  Canter,  Deputy  Assir-itant 
Secretary:  Mr.  Fred  Teal,  assistant  legal  adviser;. Leonard  Cowles, 
special  assistant,  and  Miss  Kay  Folger,  congressionfil  liaison. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  honored  to  . 
have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  proposed 
International  Education  Act  of  1966.   I  speak  as  a  member  of  the 
administration  and  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  State. 
But  I  speak  also  as  one  who  has  spent  most  of  his  working  life  as  a 
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member  of  a  university  faculty,  as  a  teacher  and^^riter^nd  as  a  con- 
sultant and  representative  of  various  foundations  and  scholarly 
organizations. 

/Much  of  this  work  has  touched  on  the  fields  of  international  studies 
/and  inteniational  relations.   It  is  against  the  background  of  that  ex- 

Serience  that  I  come  before  you  in  tlie  belief  that  the  proposed  act 
eals  with  fundamental  needs  m  a  fundamental  way. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  BILL 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  to  my  mind,  why  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  important. 

It  offers  a  better  chance  to  American  citizens  to  ac(|uire  the  educa- 
tion they  need  to  cope  with  the  facts  of  international  life. 

It  strengthens  the  American  capacity  to  develop,  to  conduct,  and  to 
man  informed  and  farsighted  policies  in  international  affairs. 

It  takes  steps  that  are  essential  if  our  Nation  is  to  join  with  other 
nations  in  a  more  intensive  effort  to  educate  the  people  of  the  woridr 
in  habUs  of  mutual  understanding  and  forbearance. 

Finally,  it  is  important  because  it  makes  a  frontal  attack  on  a 
fundamental  issue  in  the  relation  between  Government  and  the  univer- 
sities, and  attempts  to  deal  with  this  issue  from' a  long-term  rather 
than  a  short-term  point  of  view. 

With  your  permission,  I  should  like,  to  address  myself,  first  to  the 
contribution  of  this  proposed  program  to  the  education  or  Americans. 

PUBLIC  KNOWI.EDOE  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Today,  ^the  international  eJivironment  of  the  United  States.does  not 
begin  at  the  oceans'  ed^e,  but  penetrates  almost  every  corner  of  our 
soqiety.  It  is  reve  aed  in  the  news  we  hear,  the  coffee  \ve  drink,  the 
movies  we  see,  tlie  political  decisions  we  debate.  Afld  precisely  be- 
cause we  hear  so  much  from  and  about  other  countries,  we  need  to  have 
•  a  background  of  information,  a  sense  of  history  and  a  sense  of  the 
day-to-day  context  of  events,  if  we  are  to  interpret  what  we  hear 
correctly. 

Today,  an  education  without  an  international  dimension  is  an  in- 
adequate education  for  Americans.  We  have  long  since  left  the  day 
when  foreign  policy  is  a  matter  for  experts  alone.  It  affectsloa-flsmny 
pef^ple.  It  involves  too  many  matters  to  which  not  only  expfexi 
opinion  but  the  common  opinion  of  mankind  iS' relevant. 

SenatQr^YARBORouGH.  is  it  kind  of  like  football?  Everybody  feels 
he  can  be  a  Monday-morning  quarterback. 

Mr.  Frankel.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  also  say  thfere  are  a  lot  more  good 
Sionday-morriing  quarterbacks  than  one  would  expect.  I  do  not  down- 
grade Monday-morninf^quarferbacks.  ' 

The  trouble  IS,  the  rules  call  for  11  on  the  team.  .  /  ,  ,  . 

It  is  conducted  in 'the  arena  of  public  debate  and  Under  conditions 
in  which  the  .electorate,  quite  properly ,ms  the  ultimate  sovereign  and 
arbiter.  Education*  in  international  realities  is  thus  a  requirement  of 
educatonal  policy,  private  or  public,  local  or  national; 

The  legislation  you  are.  considering  reflects  this  view.  And  it 
recognizes,  I'  believe,  that  education  that  deserves  the  name  cannot 
be  an  effort  at  selling  a  single  point  of  view,  official  or  otherwise. 
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T)i  strcnfifthf  ninjT  tlio  odnontion  of  ATiiorienn?  at  home,  tlic  Amer- 
ican capacity  for  foreign  affairs  will  also  bo  arlvanced.  Tliis  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  trainincr  specialized  manpower. 

Tf  T  may  intemolate.  Mr.  ninirmn/1,  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
fraininir  people  who  will  servo  the  Government.  We  need  more  people 
with  special  skills,  hiit^,  in  addition  to  their  competence  as  doctors,' 
teachers,  agronomists,  or  economists.  ^VAch  people  must  also  have  a  spe- 
cial eye  and  a  spocin)  ear  for  tlio  differences  in  outlook  and  feeling?  that 
mark  the  people.with  whonVthev  must  work.  And  in  addition  to  spe- 
cialists wlio  combine  tec^ ^nical  skills  and  international  sophistication, 
we  also  need  a  citizeniy  that  has  received,  as  par^  of  its  general  educa- 
tion, an  exposure  to  the  complex  facts  of  tlu^  international  scene.  In 
tire  lon^r  run,  as  tlio  President  has  observed,  a  nation's  foroi^rn  policy 
can  pro  cress  no  fastei*  than  the  curricnlums  of  its  classrooms,  Aruer- 
ican  schools  and  collecres  have  done  mnch  in  recf^^t  years  to  improve 
the  study  and  teachiniij  of  intei-national  affaii^s.  But  much  more  still 
needs  to  be  done.  Tlie  Intel-national  Education  Act  is  an  effort  to 
meet  this  need. 

EDucA'nox  IX  DE^'T:Ii0^IX0  rouxrniRS 

There  is  a  further  reaso'n  for  believinir  that  tho  legislation  you  are 
considering:  is  of  importance  t<?  the  United  Staters  in  its  foreign  rela- 
tions. This  reason  is  that  education  has  movfed  front  and  center  in  this  « 
nation's  affairs  and  in  every- nat ion ^s.  In  the  developing  nations,  little 
can  be  accomplished  without  the  advancement  of  education.  In  the 
more  prosperous  industrial  nations,  education  is  the  kevstone  on  which 
depends  these  nations'  power  to  ke6p  up  with  the  accelerating  pace  of 
change.  In  our  o^^^  country,  as  wo  have  xliscov<?red,  we  must  turn  to 
education  again  and  again  as  an  indispensable  element  in  the  solution 
of  pressing  social  problems.         .  •    /  ,   .  * 

In  short,  the  role  of  edticat.ional  systems  in  20th-century  societies  is 
immense.  Working  together,  rafher  thai^  a<rainst  each  other,  these 
educational  systems  have  as  mifcli  power  as  any  human  agency  to  build 
an  internatiopal  structure  of  peace  in  diversity.  Tlie  legislation  that 
is  before  you  proposes  that  we  in  this  country  prepare  ourselves  to  do 
our  part  in  such  an  effort,  at  international  eduoational  cooperation. 
And  it  proposes  that  we  begTn  here  at  home  bt  educating  ourselves 
better  about  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  others. 

Tlie  steps  it  contemplates  are.  I  l^elieve,  *i.3asured  and  modest.'  TTiey 
do. not  assume  that  it  is  America's  duty  to  educate  the  world.  They 
do  not  commit  the  American  taxpayer  to  nnderwriting  the  goal  of 
universal  ed}ication  eve rj^ whore  in  the  world.  They  are  meant  to  meet 
specific  needs  in  onr  own  country,  sathat  wo  will  be  better  able  to  work 
with  others  to  advance  the  process  of  mutual  international  education. 

In  sum.  from  the  standpoint  of  foreign  policy.  I  endorse*  this  pro- 
posed legislation  1x»i.anse  it  lays  the  foundation  for  an  international 
effort-  that  frives  proper  attention  to  the  crucial  mle  that  education  can 
plav  in  realizing  fhe  promise  of  our  time  and  offsetting  its  perils.  The 
lecrislation  Von  are  considering  gives  expression  to  the  proposition  that 
educaHon  is  a  major  and  '.»nduring  activity  of  this  nation,  and  that 
eflucational  cooperation  with  other  nations  constitutes  an  abiding  na- 
lonal  interest.  .       *   .  " 

.  It  is  in  terms  of  such  long-range  goals,  too,  that  I  believe  the  poten- 
tial contribution  of  this  j^roposed  legislation  to  the  relations  between 
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the  Federal  Govornmont  and  the  American  educational  communitjf 
should  be  measured.  At  the  l;)eginning  of  my  remarks,  I  said  that  thi^ 
legislation  deals  witli  a  fundamental  issue.    The  issue  has  two  sides. 

INDFA'KNDENCr.  OP  EDUCATIONAL  IXSTtTUTIONS 

On  one  side,  the  colleges  and  uni  vei'sities  of  the  country  are  resources 
for  our  society,  and  they  can  be  better  resources  if  they  receive  Gov- 
ernment support.  On  the  other  side,  such  support  must  riot  be  per- 
mitted to  comp^^mise  the  integrity  and  independence  of  our  ed,ucar, 
tional  institutions,  and  should  not  turn  them  aside  from  their  central 
and  enduring  purpose. 

In  1960  a/distinguished  committee  spoke  to  this  issue  in  a  report 
entitled  "The  University  and  World  Affairs."  The  committee. was 
constituted  und  supported  by  the  Ford  Foundation  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Slate,  but  worked  as  an  ad  hoc  group  independently 
of  both  organizations.    Its  membere  were : 

.Harold  Boeschenstein,  president,  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.; 
/  Harvie  Branscomb,  then  chancellor,  Vanderbilt  University; 

Arthur  S.  Flemming,  then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare ;  • 

J.  W.F.ilbright,  U.S.  Senator;  ^- 

Johu  W.  Gardner,  then  president,  Caniegie  Corp.  of  New  York; 

Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chancellor.  University  of  California  at  I^os 
Angeles;  i 

Philip  D.  Eeei3,  formerly  chairman  of  board,  General  Electric 
Company;  ,  >  / 

Dean  Kusk,  then  presideiii,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation ;  anii  '  .     ;  - 

J.  L.  Morrill,  chairman,  formerly  president,  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

"the  UNIVERSITY  AND  WORLD  affairs" 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  brief  passage  from  this  report : 

It  is  not  surprising  that  conflicting  views  have  been  pressed  upon  the  imiver-^ 
sifies*.  On  thi*  one  liand  are  those  who,  feeling  keenly  a  grave  flense  of  na- 
tional urgency,  would  have  the  government  teU  the  university  how  they  must 
serve  the  new  and  pressing  needs  of  the  nation  in  world  affairs.  On  the  other 
hand  are  those  who,  cherishing  the  university's  ancient  tradition  and  st>irit  of 
scholarship,  contend  that  the  university's  major-  contributions  to  world  affairs 
should  come  mainly  as  a  by-product  of  Its  scholarship. 

If  pressed  to  an  extreme,  these  two  points  of  view  are  Incompatible  and  un- 
tonable.  Bach  gives  color  to  the  fears  expressed  by  those  holding  the  other. 
Too  much  stres.s  on  the  university's  responsibility  to  meet  pressing  national 
neofls,  and  to  an.swer  policy  naestions  put  to  It  by  government,  would  risk  over- 
whelming its  flistinctlve  tasks  of  scholarship  and  teaching  with  demands  for 
topical  research  and  emergency  projects  of  service  abroad.  The  university 
might  wpll  lose  its  autonomy.  On  the  other  hand,  too  much  stress  on  the  free- 
dom of  scholars  to  purine  their  own  interests  would  leave  serious  gaps  in  Ameri- 
csni  comi)etence  of  the  kinds  that  only  the  univer^slties  should  take  responsibility 
for  contributing  to  these  kinds  of  competence,  and  for  defining  and  exploring 
■  the  intellectual  and  educational  issues  that  confront  society. 

3VhJit  is  needed  i?;  n  relntionshin  of  mi;tnnl  confidence  and  accommpd.i.tion.- 
Universitios.  would  partiflpnte  in  the  process  of  government,  throuffh  cfmWbiit- 
ing  to  the  dctorininatiou  and  implementation  of  odnca tional  pollclei^uid  pro- 
gr.ams  in  world  affairs.  Governr^>ent  would  participate  in  the  process  of  educa- 
tion, through  contributing  to  the  strength  of  the  -nlucational  institutions  upon 
which  our  own  society  nnd  other  societies  doppnd  f»  r  their  grov^th  and  freedolhn. 

Government  would  provide  the  means  to  do  the  educational  tasks,  at  home  and 
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abroad,  that  the  imlverslties  cannot  undertake  unaided.  The  universities  would 
rise  to  the  eduv  atlonal  xc«^pon8l  bill  ties  which  world  affairs  place  on  theiu  and 
on  their  sister  institutions  in  other  nations. 

The  comn\ittee  then  goes  on  to  recommend  the  precedent  of  the  Mor- 
rill Act  of  1862,  which  inaugurated  the  land-grunt  college  movement, 
and  states : 

Where  government  draws  on  the  universities.  It  has  a  traditional  obligation 
not  only  to  respect  theii;.,integrlty  In  the  pursuit  of  free  inquiry,  but  also  to 
restore  nnd  maintain  their  strength,  or  to  create  new  centers  of  strength,  in  order 
to  sustain  an  essential  national  resource. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  International  Education  Act. 
The  grantmaknig  authorities  it  includes  are  intended  to  strengthen  our 
intellectual  resources  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  right  and 
pover  of  our  educational  institutions  to  chart  their  own  course,  ask 
their  o>yn  questions,  and  think  their  own  thoughts.  i^-. 

I  believe  that  the  International  Education  Act  reflects  our  growing 
national  awareness  .of  the  significance  of  our  educational  institutions 
in  our  relations  with  other  countries.  I  also  believe  that  it  proposes 
a  kind  of  support  and  encouragement  for  these  institutions  which  will 
strengthen  them  in  their  capacity  to  remain  what  they  should  be — not 
merely  passive  agents  of  their  g^overnment's  or  their  society's  purposes 
but  independent  guides  and  critics  helping  us  all  to  choose  om  pur- 
poses better.  • 

'  It  is  because  I  Relieve  that  the  International  Education  Act  has  been 
conceived  in  this  spirit  that  I  feel  parllcularly  privileged  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  your  distinguished  subcommittee,  Mr. 
(Jhairman,  and  to  express  my  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  act 
favorably  on  it.  " 

Senator  Morse.  Mr.  Frankel,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  your  testi- 
mony. I  think  it  is  a  very  fine  statement  "and  will  be  very  helpful. 

The  staff  of  the  subcommittee  is  preparing,  although  it  has  not  com- 
pleted, a  set  of  questions  to  submit  to  you  to  be  answ'ered  in  writing  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  record.  As  soon  as  the  questions  are  prepared, 
they  will  be  submitted  to  yon. 

Mr.  Frankel.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  questions,  and  the  responses  from  ^he  Department  of  Stave,  and 
the  comments  on  the  questions  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  follow :) 

Responses  of  the  Department  of  State  Along  With  Co^^^^ENT8  or  the  De- 
partment OF  Health,  Ed^jcation  and  Welfare  on  Questions  Rubmitteid  by 
Senator  Morse 


Hon.  Wayne  Morse* 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Secretary  Rusk  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
August  ^concerning  the  August  17  hearings  before  your  Subcommittee  on  the 
proposed'TEnternational  Education  Act  of  1966. 

The  Department  has  reviewed  carefully  your  questions  regarding  the  proposed 
Act  and  is  submitting  its  replies  as  an  enclosure  to  this  letter.  There  is  also  en- 
closed a  separate  memorandum  containing  the  Department's  comments  on  amend- 
ment No.  736  proposed  by  Senator  Jacob  Javlts.  These  comments  are  in  am- 
plification of  the  remarJcs  made  during  the  hearings  by  the  Department's  repre- 
sentative. 

The  Department  wishes  to  give  every  assistance  to  the  Subcommittee  in  its 
consideration  of  this  Important  legislation.    Should  you  or  other  members  of 


Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  September  14,  1900. 
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your  Subcommittee  wish  further  comment  on  these  or  other  questions  concern- 
ing the  Act  the  Department  will  be  glad  to  furnish  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DouoiAB  MacAethxtb  II. 

Enclosures: 

1.  Replies  to  questions  on  the  International  Education  Act  ot  1966. 

2.  Comments  regarding  Amendment  736. 


1.  What  coonlinating  mechanisms,  if  any,  will  be  established  between 
State  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  for  the  pro- 
grams of  International  eUucation  covered  by  the  Act  and  existing  educa- 
tional and  academic  exchange  programs  now  administered  by  State  under 

other  authorities?   

A  firm  basis  for  coordination  between  HE3W  and  State  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  new  initiatives  in  International  education  was  reached  last  winter  in 
a  series  of  inter-departmental  discussions.  Early  in  February  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple was  established  that  fixed  responsibility  for  professional  educational  guid- 
ance with  HEW  and  professional  foreign  poUcy  guidance  with  State.  The  basic 
philosophy  of  coordination  between  the  two  Departments  is  contained  in  ap  ex- 
change of  letters  dated  February  25  and  March  21,  respectively,  between  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Charles  Frankel  and  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welffiire  John  Gardner  (Tab  1). 

There  are  two  principal  coordinating  mechanisms  established  between  State 
and  HEW  for  programs  of  international  education.   They  are : 

(1)  The  Interagency  Oouik^  on  International  JBducational  and  Ciiltural  Af- 
fairs: The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
(CU)  chairs  the  Council  and  representatives  of  both  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  and  the  Office  of  Education  attend,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  formed  in  January  1964,  under  the  authority  of  Section 
106  (d)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Ful- 
brlght-Hays  Act)  and  Section  6  oZ  Executive  Order  11034  of  3ane  25,  1962,  the 
Council  serves  to  provide  government-wide  policy  guidance  and  leadership  in  in- 
ternational ednrntionnl  and  cultural  affairs.  It  has  served  a.s  a  principal  co- 
ordinating mechanism  for  the  President's  new  international  program  as  carried 
out  by  member  agencies  under  existing  authority.  In  view  of  the  new  Initiatives 
inintemnfionnl  e<lncation  a  proposef^new  Executive  Order  will  further  sharpen 
the  authority  ot  the  Interagency  Council,  in  matters  Involving  educational  ac- 
tivities abroad.  We  anticipate  that  the  proposed  Center  in  HEW  will  submit 
semi-annual  appraisals  of  the  overall  government  effort  In  international  educa- 
tion to  the  Interagency  Council.  These  appraisals  will  provide  needed  profes- 
sional perspective,  and  will  uiu-yt;  a  strong  advisory  and  coordinating  function 
with  regard  to  overseas  actiylties. 

(2>  The  tJ.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  Pcts  as  an  ndWsory  body,  in  close  association  with  the  federal  inter- 
aeency  Council,  as  a  regular  part  of  its  mandate.  The  Commission  was  estab- 
liQhod  bv  tho  Fnlbricrht-Hays  Art  to  appraise  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment's  ^et.nrational  and  cultural  exchange  programs  and  to  formulate  polides 
regarding  pera. 

<3)  Tl)P|re  are.  in  addition,  other  bodies  used  in  common  by  both  State  And 
HEW.  They  do  not  exist  to  coordinate,  but  they  have  a  coordinating  effect. 
These  inclmle :  ' 

a.  Tpe  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships.  This  Board  makes  the  final  selec- 
tion of  all  arndPinic  exchangees  under  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act,  including 
those  receiving  grants  from  the  Department  of  State  and  those  receiving  . 
grants  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies  under  Section  102(b)  6  whirh  is 
adminiMered  by  the  OfSoe  of  Education.  As  the  legally  constituted  super- 
visor of  all  academic  programs  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act,  the  Board  auto- 
matically acts  as  a  coordinating  force. 

b.  HEW  officers  maintain  liaison  with  (717  area  offices  In  carrying  out  a 
nnmhev  of  activities  having  foreign  affairs  aspects  (examples;  Joint  con- 
sultation on  awards  for  overseas  study  under  both  the  National  Defense 

on  Act  and  Section  102(b)  6  of  the  Fuibright-Hays  Act.   CU  area  * 
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offlcee,  and  other  Department  offices,  clear  for  foreign  policy  implications 
certain  foreign  area  research  projects  financed  by  UKW ) . 

c.  The  U.S,  Office  oi  Education  for  many  years  has  conducted  the  Depart- 
ment of  State^flnanced  teacher  exchange  and  teacher  devlopment  programs 
uuuer  tritiis  «t  •  t  fimcis  from  the  Mutual  Edu''r:tlonal  and  Cultural  Affairs 
Act  appropriations. 

d.  isotii  w  uuu  HEW  pnrtlclpnte  In  the  work  of  tho  Foreign  Area  Kosenrch 
^  Coordination  Group  (FAR),  a  voluntary  association  of  research  adminis- 
trators from  22  agencies. 

e.  The  proposed  Advisory  Council  for  the  Center  in  HEW  would  also  have 
a  coordinating  effect,  since  It  is  anticipated  that  a  representative  ofv  State 
would  attend  meetings  of  the  Council  as  an  observer. 

The  enclosed  material  concerning  the  Interagency  Council  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  -Affairs  and  Its  coordinating  role  may  be  of  interest  to 
you  (Tab  1). 

2.  What  will  l>e  the  role  of  the  State  Department  and  its  constituent 
agenciCK,  Tls-a-v!s,  rne  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  iti^ 
admlnlstnitlpa  of  the  programa  proposed  under  the  pending  legislation? 

State  along  wild  other  Federal  agencies'  operating  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairsi  will  Inforii  the  Center  in  OTJW  about  overseas  needs  with  respect  to 
which  U.S.  educational  resources  should  be  improved.  ,  It  will  then  be  the 
Center's  responaibllll.v  to  decide  what  advice, to  take. 

The  Department  oi  State  and  the  interagency  Council  win  undoubtedly  wisli 
to  make  recommendatJons  from  time  to  tlln^, concerning  ways  In  which  the  Center 
might  strengthen  certain  resources  withltf  the  United  States  to  enable  agencies 
Involved  in  Toreign  a?airs  to  meet  mpre  effectively  priority  need  and  opportu-  . 
nltles  abroad  (e.g.,  English  Language  Teachiii^  and  American  Schools  Abroad). 
To  the  extent  that  actions  of  the  Department  of  HEW  and  the  C-enter  for  Educa- 
tional Cooperation,  either  directly,  or  .through  the  agency  of  a  grantee,  have  a 
significant  effect  upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  a  foreign  country 
or  region,  such  action^  of  HEW  i  .d  the'Center  will,  of  course,  become  the  proper 
concern  of  the  Department  of  State.  .  , 

3.  Could  you  supply  for  the  subcommittee:  a  description  of  the  selection, 
procedures,  In-eervlce  training  procedures,  which  will  apply  to  the  educa- 
tional attache  positions  being  created,  together  with  an  indication  of  the 
degree  to  which  such  functions  will  be  subject  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Ktincatlon  and  Welfare  ix)Ucy  jEindlnga?  In  the  memorandum,  it  will  be 
helpful  if  the  operation  .of  the  educational  attache  proposal  opuld  be  com-  . 
imred  and  contrasted  to  the  operation  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  attache  . 
system  as  It  now  operates  in:  the  Department. - 

The  State  Department  :vill  administer  the  Education  Officer  Corps.  Educa- 
tion Attaches  will  be  membe^rs  either  of  the.  regular  Foreign  Service  or  the 
Foreign  Service  Reserve^  The  officers  will  be  completely  under  the  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  State. 

However,  since  the  officers  will  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican educational  community  abroad,  they  are  being  selected  and  recruited 
jointly  with  HEW.  HEW  will  provide  these  officers  With  professional  back- 
atopplng  while  they  are  overseas.  It  will  also  join  with  State  in  arranging 
for  suitable  educational  work  experience  for  them  during  their  tours^  of  duty 
within  the  United  States— e.g.,  teaching  in  American  universities.  / 

The  proi'edures  for  selecting  and  recruiting  Education  Officers  will  be  base<l 
on  two  documents  entitled  Criteria  for  Selection  and  Standard  J  oh  Drscrip- 
tion  for  the  Education  Offteer  (Tab  2).  These  documents  were  prepared  by 
an  Interagency  Task  Force  on  which  representatives  of  HEW  and  State,  as 
well  as  other  Agencies  concerned  with  International  education,  participated. 
These  documents  have  been  cleared  by  all  lntereste<l  Agencies  wltliln  tlie 
Executive  Brandi,  Including  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  first  target  as  announced  In  the  President's  Message  of  February  2. 
1066,  Ja  a  corps  of  ZO  such  officers.  We  anticipate  that  approximately  SO^^i 
TviU  be  brought  in  from  the  academic  community,  and  that  the  remainder  will 
be  composed  of  qualified  and  specially  trained  members  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Officer  corps  as  well  as  of  HEW  and  other  Federal  Agencies. 

There  are  significant  differences  between  the  operation  of  the  Education, 
Officer  and  the  Agricultural  Attache  systems.  Most  importantly,  the  Educa- 
tion Officer,  as  Indicated  above,  Is  to  be  a  member  of  the  regular  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  administered  by  the  Department  of  State  and  will  be  designated  either 
a  Foreign  Service  Officer  or  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve  OflScer,    The  Agricultural 
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Attache,  on  the  other  huud.  Is  a  Generul  Services  Officer  employed  Uirectly  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  detailed  to  serve  overseas  for  such  periods 
of  time  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  determine.  At  the  termina* 
■  tion  of  his  tour  of  duty,  tho  Attache  is  usually  transferred  to  one  or  more 
additional  overseas  posts  befo^re  reassignment  again  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  When  the  Education  Officer  system  is  in  full  operation,  we  hope 
to  have  a  corps  of  eaucators  and  scholars  who  will  be  rotated  regularly  be- 
tween duty  abroad  and  return  to  American  academic  life.  iSome  may  also  be 
offered  Washington  assignments  In  the  proposed  new  Center  for  Educational 
Cooperation  JUi  HEW  or  In  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  AHairs 
in  the  State  Department.  « 

The  Arr^^uhural  Attache  system  was  establishexl  by  agreement  between  the 
Department  of  ■  State  and  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  provisions .  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  li)54.  From  an  administrative  point  of  view,  however, 
the  Department  of  State  considers  this  arrangement  an  exception  to  the  nor- 
mal practice  of  assignments  within  the  Foreign  Service  under  which,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Labor  and  .Commercial  Attaches  are  administered.  .The  partntr- 
ships  establisned  between  State  and  thesQ  Agencies  has  prpyen  to  be  a  most 
effective  way  to  provide  for  both  foreign  affairs  and  domestic  needs. 

4.  (a)  Could  the  language  of  Section  3  support  tlid  funding  of  private 

binatlonal  or. multi-national  foundation  proposals  for  the  establishment  of^   

centers  domestically? 

(b)  Would  Uie  language  support  the  funding  of  graduate  centers 
abroad? 

(c)  Could  an  American  university  which  has  made  arrangements  with 
a  foreign  university  for  an  undergraduate  year  abroad  program  for  Ameri- 
can students  Include  wUhln  such  arrangements  under  ilnanclal  support 
from  the  proposed  Act,  funding  for  domiciliary  accommodations,  or  even 
classroom  and  laboratory  expansion? 

These  questions  relate  to  the  speolflc  administration  of  the;  proposed  legisla- 
tion by  HEW,  and  can 'be  better  answered  by  that  Department.  The  following  /  / 
views,  however,  may  be  helpful : 

(a)  The  House  blU  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  *'make  grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations. 
Including  professional  and  scholarly  associations,,  when  such  grants  wlU make 
an  especially  significant  contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives"  of  Section  3. 
This  languagfe  would  seem  to  be  broad  enough  to  permit  grants  to  private  or 
public  binatlonal  or  multinational  foundations  for  the  establishment  of  centers 
domestically  if  any  such  organization  can  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretarj^  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  that  such  a  grant  ^'will  make  an 
especially  significant  contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives"  of  Section  3. 

^b^'^  The  language  of  the  proposed  Act  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  broad 
to  permit  financial  support  to  American  Institutions  for  funding  graduate  centers 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  provided  that  such  a  center  was  a  national  as 
well  as  International  resource  for  research  and  training  within  the  terms- of  the 
Act..  The  Secretary  of  Healthy  Education,  and  Welfare- would  .establish  tl^^ 
--ditlons  for  the  making  of  any  such  grants,  and  such  conditions  would  probably 
.  '  look  to  an  American  institution  which  would  be  responsible  for  developing  and 
operating  such  a  center  in  a  manner  that  would  assure  accomplishment  of  the 
.  objectives  of  the  Act. 

(c)  Section  4  authorizes  grants  to  strengthen  undergraduate  .programs  in 
Intematibnal  studies.  It  authorizes  grants,  for  six  specific  types  of  projects  and 
activities.  These  do  not  specifically  include  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
related  capital  improvements  abroad  and  the  language  used  would  not  appear 
to  be  broad  enough  to  permit  the  construction  of  bulldtngs  and  related  capital 
improvements  abroad. 

5.  During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  witnesses,  have  commented  on  the 
desirability  of  makiui;  available  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  access  to  ^ 
blocked  currencies  In  those  countries  where  they  exist  for  the  use  of  faculty 
personnel  engaged  In  field  research  or  study..  Could  the  Department  of  State 
comment  upon  Its  general  poslt^cu  with  respeict  to  such  proposals  and 
further  supply,  as  a  legislative  service,  language  for  the  bill  whlch-would 
accomplish  the  Intent,  including  language  amending  other  statutes,  if  any, 

/  which  now  preclude  such  utilizatlo'^,  of  soft  or  blocked  currencies?  ^ 

The  Department  considers  it  desirable.  In  rflirrying  out  any*  program  > of  this 
country  abroad,^  to  make  maximum  use  of  foreign  currencies  owned  by  this 
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country.  The  Government  makes  every  effort  to  keep  restrictions  from  beinjo; 
imposed  npon  the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  it  acquires,  but  from  time 
to  time  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  use  of  such  currencies  in  the  agreements 
with  foreign  .countries  under  which  these  currencies  are  acquired,  Such 
"blocked"  currencies  cannot  be  freed  from '  restriction  by  unilateral  action  of 
the  United  States.   Accordingly,  legislation  would  not  seem  to  be  useful. 

Assuming  that  Govemment-to-Government  agreements  do  no  restrict  the  use 
.  of  currencies  for  the  purposes  of  the  pending  International  Kducation  Act,  legis- 
lative authority  now  exists  for  the  United  States  Government  to  use  them.  Sec- 
tion 104  of  P.L.  480»  the  legislation  under  which  large  sums  of  foreign  currencies 
are  acquired,  authorizes  the  use  of  such  currep  jies  for  a  broad  range  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  activities  [Sections  104  (h),  (I).  (J),  (m),  (n),  (o),  (p) 
and  (r)].  The  educational  and  cultural  purposes  fdr  which  such  currencies 
may  be  used  under  these  provisions  parallel  In  large  part  the  purposes  of  the 
pending  International  Education  Act  Ir:  addition,  Section  104  of  P.X^.  480 
authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  to  pay  all  Umced  States  obligations 
abroad.  ' 

6.  What  additions  to  the  language  of  Section  6  of  H.R.  14643,  in  the  view 
of  the  Department,  need  to  be  added  to  assure  that  neither  openly  nor 
covertly  could  money  authorized  under  the  Act  be  used  if  or  the  funding  of 
any  activity  or  program  falling  within  the  province  of  the  CIA  or  other 
Intelligence  operations  of  the  Federal  Governaient?"^ 
The  Department  does  not  believe  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  include  specific 
language  in  the  legislation  to  achieve  such  assurance.   The  legislative  history  is 
already  quite  clear  on  this  point,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  establishes  his  concurrence,  as  does  the  testimony  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs.   Further  to 
emphasize  this  point,  however,^  a  specific  statement  In^your  Committee's  report 
might  be  helpful*   The  statement  would  be  made  in  coniiectlon  with  section  5(b) 
and  would  state  that  this  sec-lion  was  not  intended  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  operating  exclusively  in  the  intel- 
ligence gathering  field. 

•7.  Would  the  Department  provide  the  subcommittee  with  an  organiza- 
tional chart,  supplemented  by  Job  descriptions,  which  would  shiow  the  inter- 
relationships within  the  Department  of  State  of  those  positions  which  would 
touch  upon  tho  administration  of  the  proposed  legislation  were  it  to  be  en- 
acted? A  fiow  chart  setting  forth  review  and  clearance  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  Department  with  that  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  the  areas  covered  by  the 
proposed  legislation,  both  domestically  and  abroad,  would  be  most  helpful, 
•  It  should  be  emphasized  that  no  one  in  State  will  be  directly  or  Indirectly  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  th^  proposed  legislation  unless  actions  directly 
affecting  our  relations  with  foreign  countries  are  involved.  ^  x<» 

There  is  attached,  as  requested  by  the  Subcommittee,  an  organizational  chart 
which  has  been  designed  as  part  of  a  proposed  reors;anlzatlon  of  the.  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Bureau's  new 
relationship  with  the  proposed  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation.  There  are 
also  included  copies  of  job  descriptions  for  two  representative  positions  In  the 
Burean  which  would  be  Involved  with  programs  under  the  proposed  legislation. 
These  are  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Programs  and  the  head  of 
one  of  the  sub  units  within  that  office.  Thirdly,  there  is  included  (see  Tab  2) 
a  standard  job  description  for  the  new  Education  Officer,  including  the  definition 
of  his  relationship  to  the  Department  of  State.  USIA  ahd  HEW.  Finally,  there 
is  also  attached  a  .fiow  chart  which  telescopes  the  principal  stei)s  which-might  be 
followed  in  a  coordinated  approach  to  the  development  of  overseas  university 
projects  by  State  and  HEW.  (Tab  3)  This  will  give  a  concrete  example  of  the 
procedures  by  which  State  will  give  foreign  policy  guidance. 

8.  In  the  event  that  the  subcommittee  deems  It  advisable  to  structure  into 
the  bill  an  x^dvisory  Council  one  of  whose  functions  might  be.  the  establish- 
ment of  equitable  ground  rules  covierlng  c6n8ldei;atlon  of  applications  sub-' 
mltted  under  both  section  3  and  section  4.  whnt  \/ould  be  the  poslticu  of  the 
Department  of  State  as  to  the  most  desirable  composition  of  such  a  Council? 
What  government  agencies,  if  any,  would  the  Department  feel  it  Important 
to  ha ve  represented ?  What  private  sector  groups.  In  the  view  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  could  contribute  helpful  advice  and  suggestions  through 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  Council?.  How  large  should  such  a  Coun- 
cil be? 
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.  .present  JohnBon  la  his  apodal  mesiage  to  the  popgreBs  on  February  2, 1966, 
stated  his  plan  to  eetabllah  a  'XkHuicll  on'^terimtloDia  Bdocatlon"  to  advlae 
the  Center  f or  XKtncatlonal  Ooc^teratlon  ,of  HSIW.  The  Ooondl  woulcl  be  com^ 
posed  of  *'ontstandlng  leaders  of  American  education,  baslness,  labor,  the  prqn 
fees)ons  and  philanthropy.*'  As  the  I>Qpartment  ondmtands  It,  the  primary 
function  at  the  Council  would  be  to  give  prdfesslonal  educational  ass^tance 
to  the  Secretary  of  HBW  In  the  exercise  of  his  responsibility  foar  providing 
leadership  and  policy  a^danae  within  the  FMeral  Government  for  the  domestic 
eifort  to  develop  educational  resources  of  an  International  dlpenslon, 

The  I>epartment  assumes  that  the  Advisory  Council  referred  to  by  the  Sub-  . 
committee  Is  the  Oonndl  called  ^cr  by  the  President  and*  that  the  Subcoxnmlttee 
Is  considering  whether  or  not  to  give  the  Council  a  legislative  base.  This  mat- 
ter  is  of  primary  interest  to  HEW.   'i.'ne  Deportment  of  State  considers  that 
such  a  Council  is  necessary,  hoiirever,  whether  or  not  it  Is  provided  by  Presi- . 
dential  executive  order  or  by  legislation.  If  the  Subcoounlttee  wishes  to  provide 
for  an  Advisory  Connoil  under  tiie  International  Education  Act,  then  care  should 
be  taken  to  distinguish  its  functions  dearly  frcmi  those  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  for  International  Bducational  and  Cultural  Affairs.  The  Advisory 
Council  to  the  Center  should  properly  be  viewed  as  a  professional  group  spe-  r 
ciflcally  concerned  with  the  development  of  international  study  and  curricula  Aa.  „ 
the  U.S.  and  with  providing  the  new  Center  with  an  elfectivo' channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  American  aoademlQ  cramiunity* 

In  our  view  the  Council  should  be  a  numerlc^y  small  working  group  com- 
posed of  people  with  wide  ranging  interests  and  backgrounds  in  international 
education.  The  members  should  be  drawn  from  a  wide  selection  of  educational 
organizations  representative  of  those  groups  mentioned  in  general  terms  by  the 
President.  In  our  view  they  might  well  include  (representatives  of  university 
associations,  book  publishers,  business  firms  with  important  overseas  establish- 
ments,  the  professional  organisations  and  foundations. 

Since  the  function  of  the  Advisory  Gouncil  is  to  bring  to  bear  tiie  advice  of  non- 
governmental edvimtional  community,  we  believe  goveinmenf  agencies  should 
not  be  represented  ca  the  Council.  We  would  see  no  objection,  however,  if  such 
agencies  as  the  Department  of  State,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Agency 
for  International  Dev^opment,  and  others  as  apprc^riate,  were  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEJW  as  official  observers.  ; 

.  9.  In  the  germination  of  the  proiK>&al,  what  advice,  if  any,  was  sought 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution?  Does  the  Department  feel  that  the 
Smithsonian  could  or  should  play  a  role  in  the  furcher  development  of  the 
proposal?  ^" 

10.  As  the  measnres  are  now  written,  could  the  Smithsonian  participate 
under  section  3?  If  It  cannot,  could  the  Department  as  a  legislative  serviice, 
supply  language  enabling  the  resources  of  this  ag^cy-to  be  utilized? 
These  questions  are  interrelated  and  we  shall  respond  to  them  jointly.  The 
Depaxtment  of  State  has  a  long-standing  and  cooperative  relationship  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  field  of  international  educational  9:hd  cultural 

activities.   The  Smithsonian  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  new  

program  in  international  education  in  several . ways— <1)  through  ad!vice  (along 
•  with  other  public  and  private  agencies)  to  the  special  Task  Force,  created  to 
study  and  recommend  new  dimensions  of  international  education,  fcllowing  the 
President's  address  at  the  Smithsonian  Bi-centeimial  Convocation ;  (2)  through 
official  observer  representation  on  the  interagency  Council  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  and  parrldpation  in  it's  deliberations;  and 
<3).  in  periodic  consultations  between  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

The  Department  of  State  believes  that  the  Sioalthsdnlan  Institution  could  and 
should  play  a  rcle  in  the  new  international  education  program.  Though  the 
Smithsonian  is  not  specifically,  mentioned  in  the  proixosed  Act,  we,  believe  that  ■ 
under  Section  3(a),  4(a)  and  5(b)  of  the  House  approved  measure  (H.H.  14648) 
a  position  could  be  made  to^lzK^lude  it.  We  understand,  however,  that  HEW  - 
is  drafting  appropriate  language  t^  include  spedflcaUy  the  SnUthsonian  In- 
stitution, and  we  therefore  defer  to  that  De^rtmeht  for  compliance  with  your 
request. 

>  U.  In  the  view  of  the  Department,  under  the  language  as  It  Is  now 
written,  what  subject  matter  graduate  disciplines  in  higher  education  would 
be  exduded-from  participation  under  section  3?  5 
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The  Department  ts  not  aitrare  of  any  subject  matter  graduate  disciplines  that 
are  excluded  in  pHnciple  Under  section  3  of  the  Act.  We  would  hope,  howerer, 
that  the  legislation  would  permit  the'establidhment  of  graduate  disciplineB  on 
as  broad  a  basis  as  possible. 

12.  In  the  development  of  the  proptosal,  what  consideration  was  given  to 
the  establishment  cost  per^aduate  center,  the  optimum  number  of  such 
centers,  and  the  annual  operating  expenditures  of  those  centers  which  it  is 
anticipated  would  be  ^established  within  the  decade? 

Quite  properly,  the  Department  of  State  has  not  been  asked  to  participate  in 
the  drawing  ujy  of  adminibtratiye  plans  for  graduate  centei*s  In  the  United 
States.  .'.^  •  \ 

13.  In  the  view  of  the  Department,  what  centers  for  study  of  geograpmcal 
areas  of  the  world  should  be  given  priority  of  establishment  under  Section 
3?  In  priority  order  what  recommendation's  would  the  Department  make 
as  to  the  conceptual  fields  which  should  be  established  in  centers  of  excel- 
lence within  the  next  three  years — within  the  decade?  ^ 

In  view  of  this  country'e  world-wide  responsibilities  the  Departiuent  favors 
the  systematic,  balanced  development  of  study  and  res^rch  programs  for  all 
'  areas  of  the  world  rather  than  the  establishment  of  priorities  by  area.  The 
Department  considers  that  in  order  to  strengthen  the  competence  of  our  people 
to  deal  effectively  with  international  problems  and  issues,  the  country  must 
have  centers  of  learning  which  will  produce  experts  in  African  as  in  Western 
European  affairs,  in  Asian  as  in  Latin  American  affairs,  in  Bastem  Buropean  a» 
in  the  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Affairs.  Even  the  study  of  Western  Europe^ 
traditionally  emphasized  by  our  colleges  and  universities,  has  been  weakened 
in  the  past  twenty  years  on  some  campuses  by  the  diversion  of  financial  re- 
sources to  the  study  of  problems  ^f  underdeveloped  areas. 

However,  China  represents  a  special  case.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
early  expansion  of  the  number  of  people  trained  in  Chinese  studies  because  of 
the  size  and  complexity  of  China,  its  influence  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  on  the 
International  scene,  and  its  isolation  from  the  West  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  bulk  of  present  expertise  is  composed  principally  of  .  senior  scholars  and 
foreign  bom  experts.  We  need  to  develop  a.  sufficiently  large  cadre  of  native 
American  scholars  to  replace  the  existing  experts  as  they  retire  and  to  expand 
research  fields  and  activities  on  -ft  scale  commensurate  with  the  size  and  signi- 
ficanee  of  modem  China.  It  is  only  prudent  to  begin  now  in  view  of  the  lead 
time  necessairy  to  develop  genuine  competence  in  languageV  culture,  and  one  or 
more  specialized  fields.  ^      /■  ' 

In  the  Department's  view,  the  establishment  of  new  centers  is  no  more  ini- 
I)ortant  than  the  strengthening  of  those  already  in  existence.  The  existing  centers 
require  urgently  an  Infusion  of  resources  \sfhich  will  enable  them,  by  Improving 
their  teaching  and  research  staffs,  to  produce  more  scholars  at  an  ax?celerated 
•rate.  ..•  '  ' -  •  ' 

The  Department  considers  that,  not  only  in  the  next  three  years  but  in  the 
next  decade  and  beyond,  the  centers  should  devote  priority  attention  td  those 
conceptual  fields  which  would  build  l/.S.  competence  in  socio-economic  and 
.  political  development,  and,  it  is  hoped,  produce  solid,  usable  research  is  such 
fields  as  comparative  education,  population  control^  land  tenure,  urban  problems 
and  literacy.  Such  research  would  Include,  for  example.  Investigation  into  the 
demographic  problems  of  Africa — present  and  future ;  the  effect  of  the  common 
market  on  Western  European  domestic  institutions;  the.;problem  of  interna- 
tional vloience  and  conflict  resolution  in  Asia ;  and  .the  relationship  of  educa- 
tion to  economic  development  in  Latin  America.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the 
problems  of  the  contemporary  world  require  more  sophisticated  interdisciplinary 
focus  than  the  traditional  dlsclpllue-oriented  pattern  of  area  studies.  Research 
efforts  are  similarly  needed  In, the  communication  process  and  the. diffusion 
and  adoption  of  new  Ideas,  skills  and  attitudes. 

Whenever  possible,  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  these  centers  should 
involve  genuine  cooperative  ventures  with  scholars  and  Institutions  In  other 
lands,  thus  mutually  reinforcing  institutional  development  and  strengthening 
mutual  understanding. 

Finally  the  existence  of  the  centc^rs  on  a  university  campus  would  have,  a 
vitalizing  effect  on  the  unlverRlty"  as  a  whole,  that  of  enlarghtig  the  perspective 
of  both  faculty  and  students  on  the  world  beyond  our  borders. 

14.  What  coordinating  mechanisms,  if  any,  does  the  Department  feel 
should  be  established  between  and  among  the  types  of  graduate  center 
proiK>8ed  under  section  3? 
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From  our  vantage  point  the  ijoltiatiTB  in  establishing  .new  fipr^uate  centers 
will  be  with  the  uniyerslties.  The  government's  role  will  be  almplir  to  en<;ourage 
and  asslfit  in  the  establishment  of  long-range  development  programs.  It  will 
be  the  university's  responsibility  to  determine  whether  or  not  tp  fU>erate  through 
associations  and  consortia  or  through  established,  academic  organizations.  It 
will  be  HEWs  role  to  determine  whether  or  not  adequate  coordinating  meclia* 
nisms  exist. 

15.  Does  the  Department  regard  the  graduate  students  attached  to  the 
section  3  centers  as  a  potential  recruitment  source  for  Us  own  opera tions, 
or  for  the.  operations  of  agencies  such  as  AID? 
This  Act  is  not  a  short-term  device  to  provide  trained  experts  for  Govemmenft 
service.   Instead,  the  Act  la  long-range  In  character,  designed  to  build  up  the 
capabilities  of  our  colleges  and  universities  in  a  wide  variety  of  disciplines  hot 
all  of  which  would  necessarily  have  an  immediate  application  In  Federal  pro- 
grams.  What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  building  a  broad  base  that  will 
be  capable  of  producing  future  leaderishlp  and  future  informed  citizens  In  many 
fields,  with  a  better  understanding  of  both  national  and  international  affaUd. 


The  SECBETAEr  op  Health,  Education,  and  Welfabe, 

Washington,  March  21,1960, 

Hon.  Charles  Fbankel, 
^%8i8tant  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D,C. 

Dgab  Ghablkb  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  February  23  summarizing  the 
substance  of  the  agreements  between  .State  Department  and  HEW  reached  in 
a  meeting  in  my  office  on  February  11.  As  is  the  case  in  all  such  understandingBi 
it  Is  impossible  to  cover  every  item  specifically,  but  as  long  as  we  can  maintain 
the  present  spirit  of  cooperation  we  should  be  able  to  shoulder  the  new  respon- 
sibility given  to  us  by  the  President 

The  Department  will  maintain  close  contact  wltii  >uar  office  through  Assistant 
Secretary  Francis  Keppel,  Assistant  Secretary  Philip,  B.  Lee  and  his  Deputy  for 
International  Affairs,  Mv.  Shelton  B.  Granger. 
Sincerely^ 

^  J«H27  W.  Gardweb,  Secretary, 


Assistant  Secretart  OF  State, 
Wa8ningt<m,JB*ehruarv  25.  Id60, 
Hon.  John"  W.  Gardner,  ^ 
Secretary,  Department  of  HealthiBducation  and  Welfare, 

Dkar  John:  This  will  put  on  paper  the  substance  of  the  agreements  we 
reached  In  the  meeting  of  State  and  HEW  people  in  your  office  last  Friday, 
February  11.  Although  it  is  redundant  for  me  to  do  so  after  your  words  at  the 
.  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  I  want  to  express  jny  own  complete  commitment  to 
working  with  you  to  set  a  standard  of  Interagency  cooperation.  The  auspicious 
beginning  we  made  fills  me  with  confidence  that  tlie  new  program  in  International 
education  wlU  be  established  on  the  soundest  possible  footing,  and  that  we  can 
set  an  example  that  will  last  a  long  time  into  the  future.  I  could  not  be  more 
grateful  for  the  attitude  you  and  your  ^associates  expressed,  and  you  know, 
I  am  sure,  that  all  of  us  here  have  the  same  attitude. 

We  have  summarized  the  main  points  of  our  meeting  in  a  Memorandum  for 
the  Files,  and  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  Memorandum  with  the  letter  for 
your  records.   Should  you  wish  to  change  or  add  to  it,  please  do  so. 

In  accordance  with  our  discussion,  the  letter  I  sent  you  on  February  S  should 
now  be  revised. 

1,  Education  Officers 

Education  Officers  will  be  recruited  by  HEW  in  accordance  with  criteria 
agreed  npon  with  State.  The  criteria  will  be  related  to  the  Job  description, 
training  requirements,  and  other  factors  developed  by  the  working  group  men* 
tloned  below.  .  \ 

Education  Officers  will  be  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources : 

a.  USIA  personnel  with  experience  in  international  education,  AID  Ed- 
ucation Officers^  Peace  Co.Tps  representatives,  etc.  i\ 
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b/Regiilar  X^Os  with  expeHence  In  Inte^ 

c.  H^W people; 

d.  TtieedncatlonalcommtinitT:  at  large. 

We  shall  chbose  the  people  who  beet  fit  the  criteria  that  are  established. 

The  funds  for  salaries  and  support  of  these  officers  will  be  provided  by  HEW, 
as  worked  out  with  State  and  the  bureau  of  the  Budget.  ^ 

While  on  duty  overse&s^  the  officers  /WlU  be  completely  under  the  administra- 
tive authority  and  disclpllhe  of  Stat^.  Unless  they  are  career  members  of  the 
Foreign  Service  (Foreign  Servicer  Officers),  they  will  be  members  of  the  Fbreififb 
Service  Reserve.  They  vrlll  report  directly  to  the  Ambassador,  and,  through 
him.  to  CU  in  State.  State  will  pay  thepa  directly  and  will  be  reimbursed  by 
iHEW.  Communications  to  and  from  them  %iU  go  through  State. !  Educational 
fi^lees  and  back-stopping  will  be  provided  by  the  Center  for  Educational  Co- 
ob^ation.  ^?he  Ceiiiter  will  also  provide,  wh^re  desirable,  appropriate  tours 
.  of  duty  while  jthese  officers  are  in  the  United  States.  ^  ~ 
^  Xhe  determination  whether  the  new  assignment  of  "Education  Officer"  I'e- 
quires  the  [changing  or;  elimination  of  other  aissignments  now  in  existence  in 
embassies  will  be  made  on  a  country-to-conntry  basis,  and  will  depend -mainly 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Ambassadors  concerned,  after  consideration  of 
the  general  job  description  being  drawn  up  by  the  Task  Force  now  being  formed. 

2.  Coordination  hetiOfien  State  and  HSW  in  Washington 

The  basic  instrument  of  coordination  between  State  and  HEW— and  also 
among  aU!  other  agencies  concerned--will  be  the  federal  interagency  Council 
on  International  £:dncational  and  Cultural  Affairs^ .  This  Council  was  estab- 
lished in  ifanuaryr  1904,  pursuant  to  lExecutive  Order  11034  of  Jnne  25,  1962, 
which  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  exercise  "primary  responsibility  for 
Government-wide  leadership  and  policy  guidance  with  regard  to  international 
educational  and  cultural  attUrs.*'  As  the  direct  representative  of  the  SecreCiary 
of  State,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  fOr  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
serves  as  Chairman. 

The  Center  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Cooperation  wilf  provide  a  staff 
to  condiidt  semi-annual  reviews  and  appraisals  of  the  total  spectrum  of  federal 
government  activities  in  International  education.  These  reviews  and  appraisals 
vf  ill  be  siibmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  will  also  be  transmitted  to  the 
members  of  the  federal  interagency  Council  on  International  Educational  and 
Oultoral  Affairs  for  discussion  and  comment,  the  results  of  which  will  also  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  ,  '' 

The  member  agencies  of  the  Council  consist  of  AID,  Department  of  Defense, 
HBWAJ.S.  Office  of  Education^  Peace  Corps,  and  the_U.S..  Information  Agency 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Bndiget  and~£Ee  Smithsonian  institution  as  official  ob- 
^rvers.  Each  agency  represented  on  the  Council  will  assign  officers  to  tem- 
porary duty  for  such  specific  purposeia  and  periods  of  time  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Council.  ^  .  ' 

During  the  early  months  In  which  the  Center  is  being  organist,  officers  from 
OU  will  be  detailed  to  work  at  the  Center.  This  arrangement  may  persist  if 
circumstances  make  it  seem  desirable. 

The  Council  will  meet  regularly  and  frequently. 

To  work  out  operational  details  in  the  next  few  weeks  with  regard  to  the  Edu- 
cation Officer  and  problems  of  coordination,  a  Task  Force  is  being  formed. 

9.  Advisory  Bodies 

The  tr.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  will  act  as  an  advisory  body  In  close  association  with  the  federal  Inter- 
agency Council,  as  a  regular  part  of  its  mandate  under  existing  statutes.  I  shall  .• 
discuss  with  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  the  advisability  of  their 
directing  specific  members  of  the  Commission  to  take  a  specialized  interest  in 
the  activities  of  the  si>eciBc  member  agencies  of  the  Council.^  In  this  way  we 
hope  to  achieve  coordination  at  the  advisory  level.   

The  Council  on  International  Education,  described  in  the  President- 8  ines8age7 
wiXL  advise  the  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation.  Its  specific  purpose  .is  to 
mobilize  leadership  for  the 'effort  of  the  U.S.  private  sector  in  international  edu- 
cation, and  to  act  as  a  channel  of  transmission  of  ideas  between  the  Qovemment 
and  the  private  sector.  .       '  o 

The  next  step  in  our  activities  is  to  set  the  Task  Force  to  work  to  formulate 
the  details  of  the  Job  description  for  the  Education  Officer,  together  with  criteria 
for  recruitment,  and  other  matters  related  to  training,  reimbursement,  and  place- 
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ment  which  we  dis^^oased  in  our  Friday  meetMig*  Withio.  the 
State,  Ambassador  Palmer  and  Mr.  Ralph  Boberta  Intend  to  taVe  a|x  active  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  this  Task  Force,  and  have  designated  Mr,  David  Wilken  to 
serve  as  their  representative  on  it"  I  will  ask  Mr,  Frank  Co^lgan  t</  represent: 
OU.  The  other  cics^bor  agencies  of  the  Council  will  be  asked  to  deaignnte  repre- 
sentatives. ■    .  ^ 

I  regard  the  development  of  these  mechanisms  for  carrying  oat  the  President's 
initiatives  as  .  central  part  of  my  duties  in  the  months  ahead  and  will  give  it  as 
much  attention  as  I  can.  For  purposes  of  general  liaison  and  back-stopping,  Mr. 
Leonard  Oowles,  my  Special  Assistant,  will  carry  the  main  responsibility.  In  my 
absence,  Mr.  David  Osborn,  my  Deputy,  has  full  authority  to  act  In  my  place,  ,  . 
.  Sincerely, 

OHABIEB  FSANXCL. 

Enclosure :  Memorandum  for  the  Files  re  meeting  at  HEW,  February  11, 1966. 


Februart  18, 1C66. 

UNtiED  States  Govebnment  Mehobakdum  . 

To :  The  Files. 

Subject:  Discussion  meeting  at  HEW,  on  February  11, 1966. 

International  Education  Programs 
Present:  ' 

HEW :  John  W.  Gardner,  Frank  Keppel.  Philip  Lee,  Harold  Howe,  Shelton 
Granger,  Donald  Simpson. 

State:  Charles  Prankel,  David  Osbom,  Joseph  Primer,  Baiph  Roberts, 
Fred  Teal,  Frank  CoUigan,  Leonard  Gowles. 
BOB '  James  Frey,  Ellen  Wormser,     '    -  , 

I,  Coordination  between  iState  and  BEW  in  Washinffton 

The  ^iaeeting  opened  with  a  discussion  of  page  two  of  Mr.  Frankel's  letter  to 
Mr.  Gardner,  dated  February  8/1966.  While  there  was  no  exception  taken  to 
the  first  two  paragraphs  it  was  suggested  that  there  be  a  reference  to  the  origin 
of  the  Council  on  Interikational  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

A. question  was  raised. by  Mr.  Gardner  with  respec^t  t6  the  third  paragraph —  . 
whether  it  is  necessary  for  each  agency  represented  in  the  Council  to  assign  an 
ofHcer  to  duty  on  the  interagency  Council.  In  ensuing  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  there  is  a  need,  on  occasion,  for  coordinated  team-work,  and  that  this  could 
-be  accomplished  by  calling  together  an  ad-hoc  task  force.  It  was  agreed  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  an  experienced  officer  of  HEW  to  become  a  permanent 
member  of  the  interagency  Council  secretariat  at  CU.  It  was  further  decided 
that^  thie  BOB  would  name  an  official  observer  at  meetings  of  the  interagency 
Council. 

//.  The  position  of  the  Education  Otficers 

There  was  general  agreement  on  the  first  page  of  Mr.  FrankePs  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary S  concerning  recruitmexrt/  So  far  as  criteria  for  selecti^^ 
could  be  determined  at  a  later  date  by  a  task  force. 

In- a  discussion  of  patterns  of  appointment  and  methods  of  reimbursement,  Mr. 
Gardner  said  that  HEW  does  not  object  to  the  funding  of  Education  Officers 
by  HEW.  It  was  agreed  that  State,  HEW  and  the  BOB  should  name  representa- 
tives to  work  out  detailB  with  regard  to  appointment  and  reimbursement 

There  was  general  agreement  that,  whatever  their  origin.  Education  Officers 
should  be  subject  to  discipline  of  the  State  Department  and  the,  Ambassador 
overseas.  ^ 

Mr.  dardner  felt  that  the  sentence  in  the  last  paragraph  of  page  one,  indi- 
cating that  communications  to  the  Education  Officers  *^p111  be  based  on  Joint 
State,  HEW  staff  work"  is  cumbersome  and  may  be  subject  to  misinterpretation. 
There  was  agreement  that/ coordlnatipn  with  respect  to  foreign  i>olicy  is  needed, 
and  that  the  following  reference  to  channels  of  communication  would  be  adequate  .. 
t<t.ensure  such  coordination.  "CommunicfltloniB  to  the  Education  Officers  will  go 
through"  State.**  It-was Jttsrthor  decided  .that*  support  for  these  officers  by  the 
Center  for  Educational  CoojieraHon-be^ciSpressedrin^ terms  of  "educational  serv- 
ices" rather  than  "operate onaV*  support.   

Tho^  present  agreed  that  domestic  tours  of  duty  for  the  Education  Officers 
should  be  coordinated  with  the  FS08*in»universities  program,  but  the  details 
were  not  spelled  out. 

o  .  ■  '  ■ 
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'  Me»srV.^I^tt!lni.er  and  ItoWta  Indicated  that  apy  'weement  miade'  with'TC^ 
to  the  recrainneDt  an4  ^inbioymeht  of  Bdttcatlon'  Officers  Bhotdd  delineate  the 
role  6t  thes0  offljceW;  •w:lthfii  the.  PMbasiBy,,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Cultural  Affairs  Qfflcex'  aiid  the  AID  educjatioa  officer,  whatever  they  exist 
Mr,  Oaitdner  felt  that  this  was  a  matter  primarily  for.  decision  by  the  State 
B^rtment  and  the  Ainbassador  concerned.^ There  was  agreement,  nevei'theless, 
that  a  small  wbrk^group  chaired  by  State;  should  be  organized  to  work  out  the 
gfeneral  concepts  of  .isubb  delih^id'tloh'.  'It  iihbttld  be  composed  of  membership  of 
trSIA,  AID,  and  State;    '  ' '  •  •  •  - 

Mr.  Keppel  suggiested  that  the  stune  task' force  should  be  authorized  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  training^;  He  stated  that  training  oi  th^de  offlceye,  par- 
ticularly area  study,  is  extremely  important,  ^ 

III,  Copirdinutiti^  Cfrp^  , 

Keferrtiig  io'the  flrdt  parajgraph  on  pagie  three  of  Mr.  Frankel's  letter,  Mr, 
Gardner  reported  that  Mr.  Cater  of  the  White  House  is  concerned  lest  the  new 
Center  be  burdened  with  too  many  advisory  mechanisms,  Mr.  Gardfier  added 
that  during ^his  period  as  a  member,  of  the  Advisory  Commission,  it  was  never 
able  to  perform  its  mission  adequately  because  its  membership  did  not  have  the 
necessary  information  concerning  the  work  of  each  Federal  Agency  concerned 
with  international  education.  ,He  ^fuggest^  th^it  to  make  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission effective  it  should  have  a  much  broader  sweep  of  responsibility.  He 
agreed  with  Mr,  FrankeUa  suggestion  tl?at  thia^!70^ld  be  possible  by  extending 
its  advisory  function  to  include  the  interageni^  CbuhcU  on  International, Kd^uca- 

In  a  discussion  of  the  ipossible  need  for  legislative  amendment  In  order  to 
ettcnd  the  authority  of.  the  Ad^sory  Comn^^slon,  tbere,  was.  general  ac^ee 
that  there  Is  no  need  for  new  leglslatloQ.  ,  ■  - ;  .    ^  : '  ^  ^  . 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  Council  on  International  education,  M^^  Frankel 
Indicated  that  its  primary  function  should  be  to  advise  the  Center  on  what  the 
private  sector  can  and  should '  do^in  the  field  of  international  (education;  There 
waS' agreement  that  the  role  of  the  Council  should  be  more  precisely  defined  so 
that  its  functions  da  not.  overlap  witb^thoae  of  the  Advisory  Oommisslon.  It 
waa^also  suggested: that  one  or  ■tworpersonB  <¥alght  be  members  of  both  the  Ooun^ 
cil  and  the  Advisory  Commission^  In  order  to  ensure  adequate  Ualson*  <.  a-  •  ■  i 

Mr.  ivankel  Introduced  th^  the  overseas  binatlon^il  commissions 

hy  i^lriting  out 'that  the  BduiiL^o^i  Officer  ^ould  widrk  through,  such  cdmmlsV' 
sibn^.  whert^  feasible, '  '  '  '     '        '  .  ^ 

V,  Overseas  SchooU  ^  i  '       ■« '  . 

^  In*  considering  the  relation-  of ^  the  proposed  Center  to  the  American  oversea^ 
school  prc^gram/Mr.  Gardner  suggested  that  the  Center  should  he  charged  %ith 
some  form  of  action  to  assist  these  schools*  and  that  it  not  be  asked  to  undiertalce 
a  new  study  of  the  overseas  school  program.  ,  There  was  general  agreement  that  , 
the  question  of  actioji  be  entrusted  to  a  task  force  and  that  its  delib era tlpn. could, 
st'art^  at rdice.  'Therir  was  '  agreeiib^nt,  however,^  th a t  th e  Di^ense  Departmeh t , 
sbhools  slibtita  h6  tifeated  separately.  Mr.  Frankel  will  suggest*  to  Asslsta^^t 
Secretary  Bartlett  of  the  Department  of  ^Defehde  that  he  get  in  touch  with ' 
' Mr; Keppel. ,  '  "    '  ■ 

In  closing  th^  tti^tlhg;       Qard^er  ' stated  thifilf  Ke  and      f»'>l!esgu2S  in  HEW 
are  conscious  tiiat  they  ai*e'  mbvlng  into  a  new  sp^iere  of  activity.  Hie  hopes . 
that  relations  among  all  the'  agencHp^i  IntoWcKi"  will  move  forward  smoothly  and 
that  they  will  work  together  iii  harmony.  For  its  part,  HEW  will  xy  t6  establish 
such 'in  atmosphere.  -  ;  ' 


•   ■  FOBEtGN  AiTFATRS  MANUAI*  .CmCTTliAB  No.  165A 

^    ..(J      ^  ,7anuasy  20,  i964.> 

Subject  :  Formation  of  Interagency  Ppuncll  on  \lnternatipnal  Educational  and 
.  Cultural  Affairs.  " 

1,  Purpose  ■  '  ''■ 

The  purpose  of  this  circular  is  to  inform  personnel  of  the  Pepartirient  of  State  » 
and^.Ui.e  iJ'orei^  Service  of  the  formatloh  of^the  Cniincil  on  tntematiorial  }5duca- 
tfonai  and  Cultural  AfTalrs  fhereattev  referred  to  as  the  Council)  which  meets 
for  the  first  time  on  January  30, 1964. 
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'     '  *    .  '. 

.  a.  The  Council  wUl  focus  on  streogtbenlng  lhe  coordUbaalii^^ 
and;  cultural  policies  for  Government  programs., wilch  arer .essentially  interna- 
tional la  purpose  and  Impact..  Prlorlt^r  attentf9a  will  be  glv^n.  to  better  com- 
munication among  agencies  with  programs  of  jthis  kjlpid  And  tb  more  effec- 
tive use  of  resources  through  the  elimination  of  any  eji&otlng|vTerlaps  or  gaps. 
'  b.  In  addition,  the  Council  hopes  to  provide  a  forum  for  discussion  of  problems 
wjhlch  i^ect  other  Qovernment  agencies  with  domestic  programs  havibg  interna- 
tional impUoations.  From  time,  to  time,  representatives  of  ti\ese  agencies  avill 
he' apked  to  meet  wltL  the  Couiacil. 

Membership  and' Stafflng 

'As  the  iSecretary  of  l&taf'e's  Special  representative  In  this  undertaking,  Assistant 
Secretary*  Battle  will  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  complete  roster  of 
members  is  as  follows :  > 

BmceroBT,  Council  on  iNTEaNATiONAL  BDucATroNAL  and  Cultubai*  Affaibs 

*  JuLic  idee  ,  • 

\  (Members^  Title,  and  Agency)  ' 

1.  Chairman:  Dr.  Charles  Frankel,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs — State. 

2.  Br.  Albert  H.  Moseman,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation 
and  Research — ^AID.  ^ 

Alternate  to  Dr.  Mosem:anc  Mr.  Donald  B.  MacPhail,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor for  Technical  tJooperatlon  and  Research— AID,  , 
S.  Dr.  Lynn  D.  Bartlett,  Depyt?  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defuse  (Educa- 
tion)—DOD.,  : 

Alternate  to  Dr.  Bartlett :  Col.  J.  A.  Bowman,  Director  for  Education  Pro- 
gram, Under  peputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower)— ^DOD.* 
4«  Mr.  Shelton  B.  Granger^  Deputy  Assistant .  Secretary  for  Interuational 
Affairs— HEW.  .     -  ;     ,  _t  " 

Alternates  to  Mr.  Granger :  Mr.  Harold  Howe  II >  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
^Education— 3E W ;  Mr.  Ralph  C;  ]tf .  Fiynt,  Associate  Commissioner  for  In- 
ternational Education— HEW.  ^  ^ 

5.  Mr.  Jack  H.  Vaughn,  Director— PC. 

Alternate  to  Mr.  Vaughn :  Mr.  Harris  Wofford,  Associate  Director  At- 
Large— PC.  "  • 

6.  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Marks,  Director— IJSIA  . 

Alternate  to  Mr.  Marks:  Mr.  Hewson  A.  Ryan,  Deputy  Director  Policy  and 
Plans)— USIA 

•  ,  •  OBSERVEES 

Mr.  William  R.  Thomas  3d,  Deputy  Chief,  International  Division— BOB.  : 
Mr.  William  W.  Warner,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  International 
Activities — Smithsonian  Institution.  *W  * 

Mr.  Daly  O.  Lavergtie;  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  International  Training— AID. 

Executive '  Secretary :  Dr.  Francis  J.  Colllgan,  Director,  Policy  Review  ^and 
Coprdination  Staff— State. 

Assistant  Executive  Secretary :  Mrs.  Elinor  P.^  Reams,  Assistant  Director, 
Policy  Review  and  Coordination  Staff — State.  . 


COT7NC?IL  ON  INTEBNATIONAI.  EdTJOATIONAI.  AND  CULTUBAt  A$VATB^ 

Terms  of^  Reference 


^  1.  IDENTmpATrON 

Council  on  International  Educational  asd  Cultural  Affairs  (CEO),  hereafter 
referred  to  as  .the  Council.  „  .  , 

2.  PCBPOSE  . 

Oeneml  - 

in  Iwjiadest  terms,  the  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  strengthen  the  community 
of  eff^j*  among  Government  agencies  with  international  educational  aind  cultural 

^  "arreitly  I>r.  Charle9  Frankel. 
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programs  so  that  they  can  develop  clearer  concepts  of  what  each  U  doing  and 
how  all  of  the  activities  can  best  be  fitted  together,  in  the  interest  of  a  more 
effective  total  United  States  effort 
Morft  specifically,  the  Council  has  a  three-fold  mission ; 

Tc  provide  a  common  focus  on  the  development  of  broadly  consistent 
policies  for  Government  programs  which  are  primarily  iiiteriiatioiial-r-tbat 
Is,  those  which  are  essentially  international  in  purpose  and  Impact. 

To  insure  communication  and  exchange  of  information  among  all  agencies 
with  programs  which  have  international  involvement — those  which  are  pri- 
marily international,  as  well  as  those  with  programs  which  are  incidentally 
or  secondarily  international  in  purpose.  (The  latter  would  include  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  research  and  other  educational  activities  in  the  United 
States  through  book  acquisitions  abroad  or  fellowships  to  foreign  scientists 
and  technicians.)  ^ 
To  stimulate  iiommunication  and  exchange  of  information  between  the 
private  and  the  Government  sectors. 

Specific  Functims 
In  order  to  carry  out  its  mission  the  Council  will : 

'  1^  Identify  international  educational  and  cultural  programs  which  have 
a  common  denominator  and  thus  lend  themselves  to  a  coord inittedapp&ach. 
(Although  each  agency  has  a  special  mission  and  separate  s&tutofy  author- 
ities and  mandates,  there  are  many  matters  on  which  the  work  of  the  agen- 
cies converge.) 

2.  Appraise  the  basic  policies  underlying  the  common  denominator  pro- 
grams to  insure  that  they  are  broadly  consistent. 

3.  Encourage  the  planning  of  programs  which  carry  out  the  basic  policies, 
which  fit  together,  and  which  use  the  various  program  resources  in  a  com- 
mon  effort. 

4.  Act  as  the  parent  body  for  existing  Interagency  committees  and  work- 
ing groups,  with  authority  to  abolish  or  create  such  groups  in  the  interest 
of  more  effective^ coordinating  arrangements  throughout  the  operating 
levels. 

5.  Consider,  and  stimulate  the  solution  of,  common  problems,  referred  to 
the  Council  by  Its  members  or  by  any  of  its  committees  or  working  groups. 

0.  S  simulate  the  development  and  maintenance  of  reports  and  other  infor- 
mation services  to  provide  Interagency  communication,  as  well  as  communi- 
cation between  the  Government  and  the  private  sectors. 


Standard  Description  of  DtrriEs :  Education  Officer 

'  INTRODUCTION 

The  principal  function  of  an  Education  Officer'^is  to  give  impetus  and  strength 
to  the  r.S.  con^ltinent  in  international  education,  as  called  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  is  the  oflScer  of  the  Embassy  principally  concerned  with  the  total 
U.S.  program  in  international  education.  'He  reports  to  the  Ambassador  and, 
through  the  Ambassador,  to  the  Department  of  State. 

TYPICAL  DUTIES' 

1.  Advises  the  Ambassador  on  all  education  programs  (present  and  contem- 
plated) of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  country.  Assists  the  Ambassador  in  ensnr- . 
inc  that  the  education  programs  of  all  agencies  are  properly  coordinated  in  the 
field  and  that  all  resources  of  the  mission  are  utilized  as  part  of  a  total  U.S. 
effort  in  the  education  field.  Reviews  particularly  long-range  needs  and  planning 
for  educational  cooi)eration  and  development.  Identifies  any  important  areas  o^ 
education  now  being  neglected  or^  falling  between  the  programs  of  various 
agencies  and  recommends  to  the  Ambassador  appropriate  action.  Gives  priority 
attention  to  advising  on  the  new  or  expanded  programs  in  international  edu/'a- 
t^on  contemplated  (e.g..  School-to-School  Partnerships.  Exchange  Peace  Corps, 
American  Educational  Placement  Service,  educational  foundations,  American- 
sponsored  schools  abroad,  English  language  training) .  / 

2.  Consults  with  and  is  consulted  by  the  various  elements  of  the  U.S.  MJssion 
on  their  programs  in  education.    Participates  in  the  planning  process  jit  the 
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various  agencies  as  they  prepare  the  education  component  of  their  country 
plans  and  pvograms.  Presents  his  comments  and  recommendations  on  those 
plans  and  programs  to  the  Ambassador  and  participates  fully  in  the  formulation 
of  Issues  referred  to  Washington. 

3.  Serves  as  a  principal  contact  for  the  Embassy  with  chief  privately-financed' 
U.S.  groups  (such  as  foundations)  active  in  education  in  the  r*ountry. 

4.  Reports  on  developments  in  education  in  the  country. 

5.  Assures  that  needed  staff  services  are  furnip^<»^.  to  HEW  and  other  Inter- 
ested agencies  to  supnort  domestic  programs  ir  international  education. 

6.  Together  with  Public  Affairs  Officer  >  uJ^or  Cultural  Affairs  Officer, 
may  be  appointed  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  V  Inational  Comml^^ion. 

7.  Reviews  counseling,  selecticn,  informatJon  and  other .  serrices  for  foreign 
students  (with  emphasis  on  non-sponsored  students)  and  prepares  recommenda- 
tions to  Washington  on  how  these  services  might  be  more  adequately  handled ' 
at  the  post. 

8.  Keeps  the  Ambassador,  other  members  of  the  mission,  and  Washington 
'  informed  of  his  activities. 

BKLATZONSHIP  WITH  OTHEH  GOVERNMENT  AOBNCIES 

1.  The  U.S.  Government's  efforts  in  education  is  divided  among  several  U.S. 
agencies,  each  of  which  has  a  different  role  and  contribution.   The  assignment;'^ 
of  an  Education  Officer  doe^  not  alter  present  responsibilities  for  administration 
of  the  various  educational  programs  of  the  U.S.  Government  abroad ;  nor  does 
he  substitute  for  any  U.S.  agency  in  the  conduct  of  existing  programs. 

2.  The  United  States  Information  Service  continues  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  in  the  Held. 

3.  At  the  request  of  the  Ambassador,  the  Education  Officer  clears  communica- 
tions of  all  agencies  on  policy  questions  or  major  substantive  matters  In  the_ 
field  of  education.    Information  copies  of  communications  of  all  agencies  on 
substantive  matters  in  this  field  are  provided  to  the  Education  Officer. 


iNTEBDEPARTilENT^L  TaSK  FoRGE  ON  EDUCATION  OFFICERS— 

Criterta  for  Selection 

The  Task  Force  has  been  charged  by  the  interagency  Council  wlt|i  proposing 
criteria  for  selection  of  Education  Officers.^  The  following  statement,  approved^ 
by  the  Task  Force,  should  be  understood  in  the  context  of  other  factors  which 
have  been  taken  into  account  _ 

First,  the  Task  Force  agreed  that  It  would  prepare  a  comi>endlum  of  necessary 
or  desirable  attributes  probably  not  all  existing  In  any  single  candidate  but 
which  together  constitute  a  profile  of  the  Ideal  Education.  Officer. 

Secondr  the  Task  Force  did  not  attempt  to  prepare  specific  recruitment  stand* 
nrds  tailored  to  the  sklUs  needed  for  assignment  of  an  officer  to  , a  particular 
country  because  this  cannot  realistically  be  done  until  the  countries  of  assign- 
ment are  known  and  then,  only  by  preparing  separate  statements  for  each  coun* 
try  or  type  of  country. 

Further,  there  are  references  in  this  statement  to  the  fact  that  the  candidate 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  U.S.  Government  and  embassy  organizations  and 
their  interrelationships  in  the  field  of  education  and  an  awareness  of  the  broad 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  to  which  education  relates.  The  Task  Force 
realized  that  otherwise  highly  qualified  candidates  would  frequently  not  have 
such  knowledge  and  anticipated  that»  In  such  cases,  those  selected  would  undergo 
a  thorough  orientation  In  Washington  prior  to  departure  for  a  foreign  post. 

1.  QUAXmCATIONS 

The  Education  Officer  Is  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Ambassador  and  to  the 
U.S..  Government  on  tl^e  total  U.S.  education  effort  In  the  foreign  country  of  his 
assignment;  a  representative  of  the  U.S.  education  community  to  Its  opposite 
number  in  a  foreign  country  and  a  supplier  of  Information  and  service  to  U.S;~ 
Government  agencies  in  the  field  of  education.  As  such,  he  must  possess  the  neces- 
sary  qnallflcatlons  to  carry  out  effectively  those  functions  set  forth  In  the  atr^. 
tached  paper  entitled  Standard  Description  of  Duties:  Education  Officer.  Ideally, 
an  Education  Officer  should  have : 

a.  broad-gaged  experience  either  as  an  educator  or.  as  an  expert  In  educa^.. 
tional  methods,  or  as  a  State,  city,  or,  Federal  Government  official  concerned  with 
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education  problems  and  programs  or  as  an  official  of  a  foundation  or  private 
agency  concerned  with  educational  matters ; 

b.  thorough  familiarity  with  policies,  programs,  and  developments  in  U.S. 
education;  .  • 

c.  familiarity  with  educational  Institutions,  foundations/ government  organiza- 
tions, and  key  figures  in  the  education  community ; 

d.  special  knowledge  of  those  U.S.  educational  groups,  public  and  private, 
which  are  active  in,  or  which  can  contribute  to  U.S.  programs  in  the  country  of 
assignment; 

e.  familiarity  with  U.S.  policies  and  programs  in  education  activities  abroad; 
vision,  Energy*  scholarly  reputation,  unusual  tact  and  diplomacy  (in  both  the 
general  and  special  senses)  in  order  to  guide  and  influence  U.S.  courses  of  action 
in  international  education  without  attempting  to  direct  a  iQiiltlplicity  of  techni- 
cal programs  and  In  order  to  merit  the  respect  of  educators  and  public  officials 
both,  in  the  U.S.  and  in  the  country  of  assignment ;  ^     -     '  ^ 

f.  nsefnl  knowledge  of  the.  organization,  operation,  and  intetagency  relation* 
ships  of  Foreign^ Service  posts,  particularly  with  respect  to  education  policies 
and  programs,  and  at  the  r^p^nslbillties  of  supervlBory  and  backstopping  offices 

.  concerned  with  education  in  ^.S.  Government  agencies ; 

g.  first-hand  experience  in  professional  dealings  with  foreign  nationals ;  and, 
if  possible,  particular  knowledge  of  the  educational  history,  philosophy,  and 
systems  of  the  country  of  assignment ; 

h.  a  useful  facility  with  the  language  of  the  country  of  assignment ;  and 

t  thorough  icnowledge  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  in  the  country  of  his 
assignment  '  . 

H.  80UB0ES  OP  -BECEUITMENT 

In  its  meeting  on  IT'ebrnary  18, 1966,  the  interagency  Council  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  decided  that  the  first  group  of  Education  Offi- 
cers might  be  sought  from  the  following  sources : 

Cultural  Affairs  Officers  and  other  USIA  i>ersonnel  with  experience  in  in- 
ternational education. 
AID  Education  Officers. 
Peace  Corps  representatives. 
Foreign  Serdce  Officers. 

Officials  of  HEW  and  other  U.S.  Qovermnent  agencies. 
The  educational  community. 

The  Task  Force  considers  that  recruitment  for  each  position  should  be 
undertaken  with  the  expressed  consent  of  the  agencies  or  institutions  con- 
cerned. 

.Q- 

ni.  ASSUMPTIOKB  AS  TO  SPECIAL  FACfTpBe  lUCLATZNO  TO  EMPL0TME37T 

1.  ,  Education  Officer  positions  will  be  in  the  Foreign  Service^  either  F80  or 
FSB,  as  appropriate, 

2.  Education  Officers  will  normally  be  assigned  to  posts  for  tours  of  duty 
equivalent  to  tours  of  other  officers  of  equivalent  rank  and  responsihill^. 

3.  Whether  recruited  from  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  or  from  state  gov- 
ernments or  educational  InstitutionB,  Education  Officers  must  make  their  own 
arrangements  with  ^ployers  as  to  reemployment  or  reinstatement  rights. 
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Director T  Office  of  Inter-American  Prograna 


Vacancy  


Department  of  State 


Office  of  Inter-Amertcan  Programs 


^  rtmwbdjt.MM 

Bureau  of  Educational  &  Cultural  Affairs 


d.  ranrthMiMUtlilM 


Educational  &  Cultural  Programs 


tl>fliuluntlMP)07«> 


D  i  r  4*<nW,**  t«>*»»w  wpffTtiaf )  (5m 
tmk  Educational  and  Cultural  Programs 


Tt»i»:    Deputy  Executive  Director 


•ntki  Chief, 


Compensation  Division 


Subject  only  to  the  general  policy  guidance  and  direction  of  the  Director,  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Programs  (GS-17  proposed)^  serves  as  the  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Programs. 

Directs  the  Latin  American  area  staff- in  developing  plans  and  in  executing  the 
resulting  area  and  country  programs.    This  Includes  primary  responsibility.  In  ccl^  - 
laboration  with  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  for  determining  priorities.  In 
carrying  out  these  responsibilities  the  Director,  Office  of  Inter<-American  Programs,^ 
analyzes  the  educational  and  cultural  needs  of  the  countries  in  his  area,  assesses 
the  effectiveness  of  both  international  and  U.  S.  Programs  extent,  and  considers.  In 
collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affalr«,  the  political  and  economic 
factors  which  affect  or  which  relate  prominently  to  the  effectiveness  and  meaningful- 
ness  of  U.  S.  educational  and  cultural  programs.    On  this  basis  he  formulates  and 
directs  the  execution  of  programs  which  will,  in  the  less  developed  countries,  in- 
crease the  ability  of  democratic  eleraenta  to  move  forward  in  terms  of  national 
economic  and  social ■ progress,  and  thus  achieve  full  self-realization  within  the  frame- 
work of  basic  sovereignty  and  the  cultural  personality  of  each  country. 

Is  responsible 
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Is  reaponaible  for  the  direction  of  all  of  the  Bureau's  educational  and  cultural 
programs  in  Latin  America.    Makes  "''1  necessary  decisions  «nd  consults  with  superiors 
when  najor  policy  or  program  considerations  concerning  Latin  America  laay  impinge  on 
the  interests  of  other  areas  within  the  Bureau  organitation. 

Oversees  a  continuous  review  and  evaluation  of  programs  in  his  area  in  order  to  be 
fully  knowledgeable  of  activities  and  alert  to  program  needs.    Moves  immediately  to 
effect  changes  in  programs  or  In  program  emphasis  when  necessary  to  meet  emergency  needs 
or  to  adjust  to  the  dynamics  of  changing  political,  economic  or  social  conditions. 
Follows  through  with  more  permanent  changes  in  programs  or  with  appropriate  analyses 
and  reconaendatlons  for  changes  on  a  broad  scale. 

Is  primarily  responsible  for  Bureau  contacts  with  Public  Affairs  Officers  and 
Cultural  Affairs  Officers  operating  In  his  area  in  the  field,  for  liaison  with  USIA  as 
required  when  there  is  mutual  interest »  for  providing  operational  guidance  on  a  continu- 
ous basis,  and  for  evaluating  effectiveness  of  USIS  officers  and  staffs  in  carrying  out 
educational  and  cultural  operations  within  their  countries  of  assignment.  Systematical- 
ly obtains  the  views  of  such  officers  and  considers  their  recommendations  In  connection 
vlth  program  planning  for  the  area. 

■    Serves  as  the  Bureau  representative  in  consultation  and  negotiation  with  key  ofr 
ficials  of  the  regional  bureaus,  USIA»  AID,  HEW»  and  other  Government  agencies,  with 
international  organizations,  with  foreign  embassies »  with  the  organizations  undrr 
contract  to  the  Department,  with  educational  authorities,  and  with  private  organizations 
that  participate  with  the  Department  In  these  prpgfams.    This  includes  attendance  at 
conferences  and  meetingo  at.  which  the  Director  will  be  expected  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  Department's  programs  and  policies  as  concerns,  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change with  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Serves  as  the  Bureau  representative  In  preparation  for  and  attendance  at  overseas 
regional  conferences  of  Public  Affairs  Officers  and  Cultural  Affairs  Officers  and  has 
authority  to  caualt  the  Bureau  to  a  course  of  action. 

Travels  extensively  throughout  his  area  to  keep  abreast  of  changing  conditions,  to 
assess  programs  and  to  develop  Improved  plans  In  relation  to  foreign  policy  objectives. 
Solves  problems  on  the  spot  or»  on  return  to  Washington,  Inaugurates  new  programs  or* 
corrects  deficiencies  In  existing  programs  on  the  basis  o£  his  observations  In  the  field. 

Finally,  Is  responsible  for  the  overall  effectiveness  of  Latin  American  area 
educational  and  cultural  programs  In  terms  of  achievement  o£  the  objectlvea  outlined. 
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,1  MiU7  i^iiiiau  No. 
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c  o»i«i(f«nu«u«a 


CUM  nni  01  miTOX 


Suov.  Edu.  &  Cult.  Exch.  O^f/ 


Chief  t^Mldd  1ft  AiMrlcon  Programs 

pcpart_iTgrtt_.ov  State  


_UQ_ 


>"ycau„o£  Educational  and  Cultural  Agrnir?^ 


^(!irxi:;r?ejiiaptoj,<J 


4.  founii'niMiiUfcta 


I.  rm  MMItliKA 


J 


•  UtCBUuMc^liaarfCiMtupcfTtoM}  " 


^viS^  - —  


Deputy,  Ey^rntiv^  n4y»/.fny^  f  IT  ' 


Vnder  the  'general  aupcrvlslon  of  tl»e  Director  (GS-l?  proposed)  or  Deputy  Mr«ct<ar, 
Otfico  or    loter-Ancrtcah  Progratns,  serves  as  Chief,"  Hlddle  Aaer^ceii 

Programs  with  priinary  responsibility  for  formulating  and  c?ce-' 
cuting  educational  aud  cultural  programs  ar.d  projects  for  this. area  and  for  maintaining 
day-to-doy  i>?orklng  jrclationshipa  with  other  units  of  the.  Department,  other  .agenclea 
such  as  L»SIA,  AID,  and  the  Peace  Corps  and  with,  private  organizations, .In  connection 
with  their  operational  interest."^  In  these  programs  and  .this  area. 

1,    Plans  and  develops  country  prograsrs  and  In  conncfitioff' therewith:    a)  prepares 
tim  subitr^nclve  Justification  or  the  scale  and  tfcbpe  o£  eachj  adjusts  each  program, 
as  nec653<M7,"  based  on  the  tr-aans  made  available  cy  the  Congress  and  detenalnes  orlbrl- 
.SlS^  0v>"^.T2  cateoorlGs,  projects  end  countries  o;  his  area:    b)  analyzes  the/?ro§Ssals 

^Cftjif^  WSStondatiiL  hereon 
to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships;  i?0(3c3^^0oej&a6oS^ 

xza?77:d(7:o0a>jckxxxx:ix:popcx^^^    c)  ih  acditlon  keeps,  himself  inforined  of  local  cur- 
rencies available  for  progran  uses  In  the  countries  of  his  area,  participates  In 
planning  uses  of  those  currencies  under  Cha  various  pertinent  subsections  of  P*hi  480 

^         ^  and  from 
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•nd  Crom  other  lourceii  and  Integrates  the  new  programe  with  the  existing  ohea.to 
finance  effective  programs* 

2.   Keeps  nlinialf  well  infortned  on  polltlcel,  econof&lQ,  «r\lltery  end  eoclologlcel 
devalopmtnta  In  the  geogrephlo  area  of  hla  reaponalblllty  end  the  verloua  political 
■entitles  therein*    With  respect  tp  educational  end  cultural  policy,  advlees  on  and 
participates^  aft  requested,  in  the. drafting  of  policy  papere  by  the  Policy  Plenn<ng. 
Council* 

3*   Formulates  or.  reviews  cducatlonel  end  culturel. project  propoaals  for  hla  area 
tot  possible  Implementation  by  other  government  egencLes  end  by  non^govemmentel  organi- 
sations, with  or, without  Covcrninent  assistance,  and  revlc\is  almller  projecta  proposed 
by  other  than  govemirental  organizations  which  Vpuld 'Involve  CU  aponsorshlp«  Is^lementa- 
tion,  or  financing  In  whole   or  in  part* 

4*   Reviews  program  proposala  made  by  overseas  poets  In  the  light  o^  resources, 
cepacltles  end  finances  evallable  In  the  United  States  for  useful 'Implementation  of 
such  proposals.  Informs  the  posts  of  opportunities  end  resources, which  ere  evaSlablr 
-^or  activities  and  projects  which  may  help  jneet  their  progren*objectives^■  In  this 
connection. revle'js  ^general  reports  from  the  posts  on  pest  programs  and  projected  p^o- 
grafts;  takes  steps  to  correct  weaVnesses  or  deficiencies  cited  In  reporte'on  past 
programs;  advises  posts  as  .to  the  feoslblllty  of  projected  programs* -Advises  the 
corresponding  area  of  the  appropriate  geographic  Bureau  on  how  educational  and  cultural 
prograirs  can  be  used  to  Qarry  out  foreign  policy  objectives  In  hla  assigned  area*  Is 
responsible  fit  the  ralntenande  of  close  llaUon  with 'the  Off  Ice' of  Cultural  Presenta> 
tions,  and,  for  his  exea,  appropriate  sharing  of  responsibility  In  connection,  with  the 
programnlng  of  cultural  groups  sent  overseas.    Works  closely  with  the  OCflce  of  U.  S* 
Programs  and  Services 'In  connection  with  aid  to  U.S*  jiL;n,uxod  schools  and  colleges  In 
his  area..  apwisored 

5r*    Formulates  guidance  to  the  field  and  to  the  operating  offices  of  CU  with 
respect  to  exchange  program  plans  and  policies  as  well  as  specific  grant  and  category 
levels.    Reviews  operational  program  proposals  by  the  posts.  Including  nominations  of 
foreign  n&tlonal  recipients  for  the  various  categories  of  grants,  and  by  element?  of 
the  Office  of  U.S*  Programs  .and  Services  for  grants  to  Americans  for  his  iarea.  Is 
responsible  far  obtaining  decisions  on  such  nominations,  obligating  funds  and  grant 
Issuance  where  appropriate,  participating  In  planning  grantees'  programs  and  In  brief-  " 
ings.  and  orientation.    I^  directly  responsible  for  foreign  .leaders^  and  foi  ilgn 
specialists*  grani;s  Including  the  issuance  of  grant  docunents  and  for  planning  and 
pro grarnming  special  Institutional  projects. 

6*    Cooperates  with  the  Multilateral' Policy  Planning  Staff  and  wlth.thc  staffs 
of  regional  conriitcees  in  providing  substantive  "backstopplng"  of  the  cultural  and 
educational  actlvltl.es  of  Inter-govemnental  organizations  in  which  the  United  States 
participates  and  which  re.late.to  his  area. 

,  7*  .  Cooperates  with  the  ^{ult^lateral  Policy  Planning  Staff  In  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  background  and  position  papers  prepared  by  other  United  States  agencies 
or  by  multilateral  agencies;  assists  In  preparing  background  and  position  papers  and  ' 
vakes  recomnendatlons  relating  to  the  substantlvn'  aspects  of  these'  programs  for  Inter* 
national  meet ln.gs  and  conferences*  -  ' 

\3*   Reviews  or  participates  In  formulation  of  Instructions  ta  overseas  posts  on 
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subs  tint  iv».rattcts  including  progtaa  consideration, .tiejiotlation,  renegotiation  and 
a»cndT;£nt  oC  international  agreements  uncJer  appropriate  legislation. 

9«    Within  appropriate  limits  clears  all  outgomg  CU  correspondence  directed  to 
posts  in  his  aren. 

IC.    For. th^so  purposes, 'represents  CU  and.r^intains  continuous .liaison  and  co" 
ordination  at  apprcf.rlnte  levels  with  (a) .  coi:nterpa.rt  offices  in  the  geographic  bureau 
o?  che  Deparcrrsnt,  th-z  avea  and  country  officers  of  other  agencies  administering  related 
progrars  (viz.,  USL\,  AID  iind  Peace  Corps)  or  er.p,3ged  in  other  activities  of  concern 
to  CU,  the  Burc-iu  of  Int3l li^.:ncc  nod  Rcsei'.rch  for  certain  types  of  background  data, 
(b)  the  U.S.  Ad'.'isor/  Cofr:nlsyion  on  International  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
the  Advisory  Co:7?r.ittee  on  the  Arts,'  tl^e  Board  of. Foreign  Scholarships  and  other  bodies 
advisory  to  the  DeporUr.ent  ?.n  this  field,  Cc)  roprescntatives  of  non--governinental 
organizations  which  ere  en^oj^cd  in  sl.-illar  activities  in  the  san-je  areas  overseas,  and 
<d)  cultural  offices  of  foreign  enbnG.sics  in.  Wash  ington.    Participates  in  meetings, 
conferences  and  se^^inars  held  In  the  U.S.'  for  consideration  of  .n'attera  which. pertaltv 
to  educational  ahd  cultural 'relations  with  his  assigned  area. 

11.  Plans,  directs  nnd  supervises  tJie  activities  of  his  staff. 

12.  Participates  In  brieCing  and  de-brleflns  of  Cultural  Affairs  Officers,  :?ubllc 
Affairs  Officers,  and,  as  appropriate,  Arn!>aSs:idors',  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Mission,  and 
Prlnclo.il  Officers'  departlnr^  for  or  returnlnj  fro-i  flcild'posts  Iri  his  area. 

13.  Parti'clpetGS  in  review  and  approval  of  flelJl  naslgnrents  of  Cultural  Affairs 
Officers  und  Assistant  Culti:vol  Affairs  Officers  for  his  ar-;a. 

14.  In  ccnncction  yith'Cultural  Affairs  Of fleers?  conferences  held  In  his  area, 
is  rcspanAlble  for  the  prop:!rjtIcn  of -litaff  pap^ris  and  attends  as  necessary. 

15.  As  the  ^^^^^^°SuE^jUlTjr;,A5^'A7Vi^  his  area  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  and 'assist  In^i./Cultuifay  rtS.airA  u;ii3ers  in  cprrylng  out  country  prograna  and. 
for  assess lr.3  the  ad'2qvir;cy  and  effectiveness  of  such  progress. 
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Plow  Chart  Setting  Forth  .Hypothetical  Review  and  Clearance  Procedurfts  In 

Coordinating  Overseas  Acttvltlea  of  Department  oC  HEW 
;  ■      ■  ■ 

with  the  Department  of  State 


Project  proposed  by 
'American  University 
or  College,  for  Country 


Project  Proposed 


Project  reviewed  and 
approved  by  Depart- 
ment of  MB'J 


Department  of  HEW 
Approval 


Project  reviewed  by 
Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs* 
Country  Desk  Officer 
in  consultation  with 
Political  Desk  Officer 
and  AID  Country  Desk 
Officer  to  insure  pro- 
ject is  consistent 
with  foreign  policy  - 
objectiyesf  and-wul<l 
not  duplicate  ongoing 
projects   


Department  of  State 
Foreign  Policy  Approval 


Project  transmitted  to 
\\merican  Embassy  in 
Cfcnintry  "X"  for  final 
clearance 


Final  Clearance  0\'crflea3 


Bnbassy  approval 
transmitted  through 
Department  to  Depart- 
T*6nt  of  HEW 


Approval  Transmitted, to 
Department  of  HEtf 


Department  of  H£W 
makes  grant  to 
institution 


Departmant'of  RH/ Makes 
Craiit 
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V\XM  CHART  SEVIING  PORHl  IWromTICATy  nEVIEW  AN]>_CTJ5ARAT^CE  PROCKimES 


BY  HEW  AND  SlATB  FOR 
INTERNAinONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


projacc  Proposed  by  an 

Anw»r<rfln  !ln{vrr«  1  f\f 

: 

Initial  Screening  by 
Center  for'Hducational 
Cooperation  In  HEW 

I  ably  have  a  fpi^  .gn 
Virelatlons  ImpactV 


State  Department 
screening 


Center  for 

Educational 

Cooper<»tloa 

Approval 
procedures 


/Does  project  have  \ 
I  significant  foreign] 
yrelacions  impact?  / 


\  , 

f 

Grknt  tu 
vint"^r«tty 

I  Yes 

I 


State  Departn>cnt 
clearance  procedure 


DkPASTMENT.OF  StATB  GOlClORTS  ON  AMENDMENT  No.  736  TO  S.  2874 

Concerning  the  amendment  (No.  736)  proi>osed  by  Senator  Javlts,  the  Depart- 
ment has  c<^n8idered  this  carefully  In  accordance  with  statements  made  during; 
the  hearing  on  August  17,  but  is  able  to  add  little  to  the  testimony  given  during 
the  hearing.!  \We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  that  providing  a  means  for 
foreign  natibnals  to  exchange. their cirrendes  into  dollars  in  the  countries  that 
t70Uld  qualify  under  the  amendment  would  increase  to  any  appreciable  extent 
the  number  of  foreign  students  coming  to  the  United  States  to  study.  However, 
if  Congress  autho^^es  this  program  as  one  for  which  disbursing  o£9cers  of  the 
'  United  States  may  iqonduct  exchange  transactions  involving  United  States  and 
torelgn  currencies*  the  DepaTtment  will  make  every  effort  to  utilize  such  foreign 
currency  transactions^^s  a  liieans  of  increasing  the  number  of  foreign  students 
studying  in  this  country^ 

We  would  recommend^eletion  of  the  pro{20sed  amendment  (g)  to  section  104 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  ExMiange  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
.  as  being  unnecessary  since  only  currency  exchange  transactions,  as  distinguished 
from  Federal  expenditures,^are  being  authorized.  We  would  also  recommend 
deletion  of  the  first  proposed,  amendment  (g)(1)  to  section  104  of  the  Act  as 
being  unnecessary  and  perhaps  objectionable  to -foreign  governments.  There 
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mi^ht  aldo  be  Bome  Inconslgteucy  with  Our  obUgations.  under  the  Agreement 
establishing,  the  Intenrntiotial  Monetary  Fund  .which  require,  among  othctlT 
things,  the  aydidance  of  dlsoriminatory  currency  practices.  ^  ' 

• » :  1.  What'  coordinatixigimechanisms,  if  any»  will  be  eetabUshed  between 
State  and  the  Department  Df  Health,  Bduoaiion,  and  Welfare  for  the  pro- 
^  grams  iof  international  education  .covered  by  the  Actjand  existing  educa-r 
tlonal  ahd  academic  exchange*  programs  now  administered  by  State  und[er 
other  authorities? 

We  Intend  to  continue  the  frequent  informal  consultations  with  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  State  which  have  been  highly  effective  during  th^  planning  stages  foi; 
this  new  effort  by  HEW  in  international  education.  With  the  Presidenrs 
appointment  of  the  Council  on  International  .Education  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  HBW,  we  believe  that  coordinatipn  will  be  improved  in  a  more  formal  way« 
both  withiiL  government  and  between  the  private  i^tor  and  goyeriiment : 

(a)  >  The  Advisory  Council  on  International  Educa^tibn  will  be  adv^pry  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  and  through  him  to  the  Director,  of  the  Center  for^Educa- 
tionali  Cooperation.  All.members  pf  the  Advisory  Council  will  be  non-goy^ru- 
mental.  However,  we  have  proposed  that  the  Assls^nt  Secretary  of  State  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonlap  Insti- 
tution have  a  standing  invitation  to  attend  all  meetings  Iijlease  see.  12(c)  Qf 
Senator  Morse's  questions  to  Secretary  Gardner].  '\  • 

'b)  The ^  interagency  Goimcil  on  Xnt^m^tional.  Educational  and  CUIturat" 
AffaiiVB  Is  the  principal  cooriJlnatlng  body-  for.  Federal  Go vernm€|n^  international 
educational  and  cultural  prbgraips,  It  chaired  by ,  the . Asslstwfit  Secretary 
'of  State  for  Educational  a^d  Cultural  Affairs,  In  addition' to  State  rind  HEW, 
membership  jinclu4es  A^,  Peace  Corps,  USIA,  and  Departriient'  of  D^ense. 
The  Smithsgnian  Institution  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  send  dbs^ryer^  v 

(c)  The  U^.  Advisory  Commission  on  International  Educational  and  Cultural ' 
Affairs  is  a  public  advisory  gi  up  established  ithder  the  Fulbright;Hay8  Act 
One  of  its  activities  is  to  advise  che  member  agencies  of  the  interagency  Council 

,  on  Internationa;  l^ducational  and  Pultural  Affairs  on  matters  of  mutual  concern 
relatijig  to  educa  Ion al  and  cultural  exchange.. .    ,  '      '  ^  ■ 

(d)  The  Boar  i  of  Foreign  Scholarship^  Is  a  legally  ^constituted  bod^for  su- 
pervising the  adimlnistration  of  educational  exchange  and  delated  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Fulbrlght-Hays;  Act  HEW  will  continue  past  practices  of  joint 
consultation  with  the,State  Department  with  reference_,to  Board  awards  for 
overseas  study.  *  V  . 

(e)  ,  Other  iconimlttees  which,  ifirom  time  to  time,  will  be  expected  to  consider 
the.  International  dimension's  of  .  their  areas  of  specialty  are  as  follows.  On  each 
committee  tixe  State  I>^artihent  is  represeiited  by  a'  representative  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs : 

(1)  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Education  (FICE),  chaired  by 
iifSslstant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  Bdtication ; 

\(2)  National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  EducatioUt 
chaired  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education ;  • 
-(3)  Advisory  Council  on  Developing  Institutions,  also  chcired  by  the.Com- 
^      missloner  of  Education.  ^ 

In  summary,  we  will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  recommendations  and 
ideas  of  all  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  and  advisory  and  coordinating  bodies, 
with  the  understanding  that,  except  for  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  their 
role  is  advisory  to  HEW  in  caztying  out  its  statutory  or  delegated  responsibil- 
ities. 

With  respect  to  educational  exchange  programs  presently  copducted  by  the 
State  Department,  HEW  will  continue,  as.  In  the  paslLto  communicate  its  ideas 
for  these  programs* to  the  State  Department  through  the  interagency  Council  on 
International  EdttCatt^nal  and  Cultural  Affairs.  In -addition,,  we  anticipate  that 
there  win  be  a  free  exchange  of  Ideas  between  State  and  the  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Cooperation  in  regard  to  the  exchauge  progranis,  Certainly  it  wiU  be  bene- 
ficial when  planning  for  undergraduate  programs  under  Section  4  of  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  to  take  into  consideration  the  entire  spectrum  of  study- 
abroad  programs,  pi  isently  offered  our  youth.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Center 
for  l^ucatidnal  Cocpeiriatfon  would,  at  State's  request,  undertake  au  evaluatibn  of 
preM^nt  programs  for  foreign  students  studying  in  thi^  country  and  Tecommend 
.ways  in  which  they  could  be  improved. 

2.  What  will  be  the  role  of  the  State  Department  and  its  constituent 
ageudes  vis-a-vis  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  its 
administration  of  the  programs  proposed  under  the  pending  legislation?. 
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The  answer  to  the  first  o(ae8tion  Indicated  that  the  primary  role  «>f  the  State> 
Pepartmeht  and  the  agencies  that  connprlse  it  will  be  an  advisory  one.  We 
will  encotirage  the  Peace,  Corps,  AID,  the  Burean  of  Bdneational  and  Cult^al 
Affairs  and  other  agencies  engaged  in  overseas  programs  to  communicate  tik  nc 
their  estimate  of  the  areas  of  greatest  national  need  in  the  field  of  international^ 
education.  However,  these  estimates  of  national  need  will  be  only 'one  of  many 
factors  which  we  will  take  into  consideration  in  determining  hoW  to  distribute 
our  grant  funds,  as  we  indicateu  in  our  responses  to  the  questions  asked  of 
Secretary  GardiUBr  by  Senators  Morse,  Prouty  and  Javits.  The  academic  com* 
munii7 — the  universities  and  colleges — ^which  will  develop  the  programs  will,  of 
course,  have  the  major  voice  in  shaplug  the  pattern  of  the  centers. 

For  additional  comments  on  this  question, ple&se  see  earlier  set  of  Senator 
Morse's  questic2is  to  Secretary  Gardner,  especiaFiy  question  4 (k). 

3.  Could'  yoa  supply  for  the  subcommittee  a  description  of  the  selection 
procedures,  in-service  training  procedures;  which  will«apply.  to  the  educa- 
tional attache  positions  bieing  created,  together  with  an  indication  of  the 
degree  to  which  such  functions*  will  be  subject  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  "Welf are  policy  findings?  In  the  memorandum,  it  will  be 
helpful  if  the  operation  of  the  edu^tiohal  attach^  proposal  could  be  com* 
par<^  and  contrasted  to  the  operation  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  attach^ 
system  as  it  now  operates  in  the  Dejpartment 
The  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei* 
fare  have  co^aborated  in  th0  following  manned"  in  developing  the  position  of 
Education  Officer  for  service  in  oui  Enabassies  and  Misdons  abroad: 

(1)  An  interagency  Ta^  Force  on  which  BMW  was  represented  has  de« 
veloped  selection  crjlteria  and  standard  Job  descriptionB  for  the  position  of 
IS^ucation  Offlcen  All  appropriate  agendes  have  ap^roveld  these  docnmentsJ 

 (2}  A  Joint  State/HEW  tas^  force  is  now  in  iLd  process  of  developing 

a  rosier  of  potential  candidaites  f or  the  position  of  Educatiott  Officer. 

(3)  The  Department  of  State  is  maintaining  dose  contact  with  HE 

.  7  it  proceeds  in  sheeting  the  first  eight  diplomatic  posts  tq  which  Education 
Officers  will  be  assigned',  and'  ln  preparing  a  tentative  list  of  22  additiohal 
posts  for  the  second  year  of  the  program. 

(4)  The  primary  responsibility  for  training  of  Education  Officer^  wlU  be 
•»  .  assigned  to  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  supplemented  by  the  -  pr6fessio:aal 

resources  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfara    '        '  ^ 

(5)  Professional  support  will  be  provided  by  HEW,  particularly,  on  edu* 
cational  policy  matters  and  facilitating  thcf  necessary  linkage  to  the  Ameri- 
can academic  community.  However,  the  Education  Officers  will' be  a  part 

^f  the  Country  Team  under  the  foreign  policy  and  administrative  supers 
*     vision  of  ,  the  Ambassador  or  Minister.  • 

[Please  see  also  our  response  to  Senator  Javits*  2(c)  question  included. in  the 
series  sent  by  Senator  Morse  to  Secretary  Gardner  on  August  18.] 

Our  understanding  is  that  the  position  of  Education  Officer  will  differ  in  sev- 
eral resists  from  thai  of  the  Foreifu  Agrlcaltotral,  Attach^,  as  indicated  below. 
We  believe  that  the  Department  of  State  is  better  able  tp.proVide  a  more  com- 
plete- analysis.  '      •   '  •■  •,  i.      .  ^ 

Comparison  of  Propo&ed  Mutiiiipn  Officer  and 


The  jBducation  Officer  will  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  or 
as  a  Foreign  *  Servicfe  Reserve.  Officer 
under  authority  posse&setf'by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 


:  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Attach^  is 
appointed  under  the  regular  Civil  Serv- 
ice by  uuthority  conferred  upon  the  Sec- 
:retary  ot^griculture  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade ;  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of.  1954.- 


SELIECTION,  TKAINmO,  ANp  t ASSXOlfZiiENT 


The  Edi^catlon  OiUuer., wiU  be  jQlntly. 
Beit^ied  and  trainedi^tQ^  the.  Department 
of  State  and  HEW,  and  will1i>e  assigned 
to^pyerseas  posts  by  jthe  Depa^Un^^t.of 
gtate  with  tbe  advisory  ^concpTj^pte^  pf 
HEW.  : "  ■. ...  " V  '   ',n  .-r  '}  ,  ' 


'  ,The  Fbreigpa^A|ii^^^  Attach^  is , 

selected  aiid.traihed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and'  is  ^igned  to  over- 
seas posts  by  jhe  Secretary  . of  Agricul- 
""ture  witi  tha  cc>hcurrenc^  ttC  the  Sec- 
retii^  of  'Stati.  ,  '    "  V 


ir 
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BUPEHVIStON  AND  PROrSSBIONAL  DIRECTION 


Education  OfHcers  will  report  to  the 
.Ambassador,  wiU  be  a  part  of  the  Coun- 
try Team  and  thus  subject  to  Embassy 
.  policy.   Efficiency  reports  will  be  made 
by  the  Ambassador. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Attach^  is  part 
of^fhe'tJouuti^y  T^am  of  the  Embassy, 
usually  assigned,  to  the  .Economic  Sec> 
tion.  This  lnvolv.es  responsibilities  Jfor 
coordiuiating  his  work  with  foreign 
policy  k^uirements  of  the  Embassy  in 
addition  to  his  responsibilities  to  Agri- 
euUui'e.  \  An  evaluation  of  performance 
rating  is  'submitted  by  Ambassador  for 
reference  ^io  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  accomplishes  tbe  effi- 
ciency rating.  Technical  policy  back- 
up Is  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

4.  During  the  hearings,  I  raised  the  question  as^^to  whether  the  language 
of  the  measure  as  it  now  is  could:  (a)  suifport  thid  funding  of  private  blr 
national  or  multi-national  foundation  proposals  for  the  establishment  of 

..  ; -enters  domestically;  (b)  in  your  reply  could  yoii  further  expand  upon 
.  whether  the  languagcr  would  also  supx)ort  the  funding  of  graduate  centers 
located  abroad?  ;  (c)  with  respect  to. undergraduate  i&)gram  sfi^ngthening,' 
could,  for  example,  a.  university  wlilch  has  made  arra^n^ents  jtvlth  a  for- 
eign university  for  the  provision  of  a  year  abroad  pro^ani  of  tt^aihing  for 
American  students,  include  .  within  thpi^e  arrangei^ents,  xindei:  financial 
support  from  the  proposed  Act,  funding  f6r  student  do^dllitry  I  accommo- 
dations, or  even  classroom  and  labor  atory  exi>ansion?      .     .  i 
(a)  Assuming  that  ''domestically"  means  located  In  the' United  ^tates,  our 
answer  is  that  if  a  priyate  bi:national  or  multi-national  foundatlon\  (if  there 
are  such  organizations)  were  to  seek  assistance  from  HE^V  to  establish  a  center 
which  it  would  run  independently,  it  would  not  qualify  under  either  H.R.  14643 
or  S.  2874  as  presently  worded.   However,  if  such  an  entity,  wanted  /  assistance 
in  order  to  make  ''an  esx)ecially  significant  contribution^'  to  a  grad:date  center 
which  was  part  of,  an  American  university  commuidty,  that  is,  oi)elrated  by  a 
university  or  grouj)  of  universities,  grant  monies  .could' be  made  available  under 
the  language  of  H.R.  14043  provided  all  of  the  other  criteria  were  met: 
'    (b)  Sectlon*3  of  the  Act  would  support  overseas  centers  which  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  graduate  school  of  an  American  university.    Several  A'lperican  uni- 
versities Already  maintain  overseas  edueahonal  aiid  research  centers  of  various 
kinds,  on  the  theory  that  when  one  is  studying  the  culture  or  history  of  a  foreign 
country  much  pf  the  most  important  primary  research  and  training  can  oAly  be 
obtained  in  that  country.    We  agree  with  that  premise  and  will  certainly  give 
consideration  to  proposals  for  overseas  centers,  although,  qn  the  whol6,  we 
plarj  to  place  maj?r  emphasis  on  centers  located  in  this  country.  ' 

The  present  T<ording  of  the  Act  will  not  support  ove4r«!«as  centers  which  are 
operated  by  foreign  universities. 

(c)  Assuming  the  quesJon  Is  directed  to  whether  funds' under  this  Act  could 
be  used  to  support  ^traction  or  building  projects  in  foreign  universities  where 
Anierlcans  are  stUv  atg  under  a  program  sponsored  by  this  Act,  the  answer,  is 
that  this  Is  not  our  present  intention.  This  ls~  also  the  case/  of  cotirse,  with 
respect  to  construction  or  building  projects  In  thiisr  country;  .  '  ; 
.  i^ovisions  of  the  Act,  In  stresMng  im proved  capability  of  U.S.-  cqlleges  and 
universities  for  undergraduate,  gradnate,  aid  research  actlvitlesnfe  Interna- 
tional topics,  will  stress  assii^ance  to .  institutional  programs.-^  . 
study-abroad  programs  will  be  Included,  Jiot  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  students 
directly,  but,  instead,  to  develop  iustitptional  program  capability.  As  indicated 
in  our  response  to  Senator  Morse's  qijestlon  8(e)  of  August  18,  such  costs  should 
constitute  a  small  portion  of  an  institution's  program  financed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act.  Further^  ohr  support  would  not  be  for  direct  student 
assistance  but,  rather,  for  the  broader  institutional  program^  within  which  some 
study  abrokd  may  be  an  integral  part.  .  - 

5.  puring  the  course  of  the  hearings,  .witnesses;  have  commented' on  the 
desirability  of  making  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  access  to  blocked 
currencies  in  those  countries  where  they  exist. for  the  use  of  faculty  per- 

'':  sonnel  engaged  In  field  research  pr  study.    Could  the  Department  of  State 
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comment  npon  its  general  position  with  respect  to  such  proposals  and  further 
supply,  as  legislative  serrlee,  language  for  the  bill  which  would  accomplish 
the  latent,  including  Itnguago  amending  other  statutek  If  any,  which  now 
preclude  such  utilization  of  soft  or  blocked  currencies?  \ 
We  believe  adequate  authority  exists  subject  to  the  provision  of  funds  by  the 
necessary  Appropriation  Acts,  '  \ 

Please  see  also  our  response  to  questions  10(a)  and  (b)  irom  Senator  Morse 
to  Secretary  Gardner  in  the  original  list  submitted  on  August  l8. 

e.  What  additions  to  the  language  of  Section  6  of  ECBi  14643,  in  the  view 
of  the  Department,  need  to  be  added  to  assure  that  neither  openly  nor 
/  covertly  could  money  authorized  under  the  Act  be  used  for  the  funding  of 

any  activity  or  program  falling  within  the  province,  of  1  the  CIA  or  other 
intelligence  operations  of  the  Federal  Government?  1 
We  do  not  believe  that  language  to  this  point  is  required,  yur  reply  to  ques- 
tion 5(d)  in  the  first  set  of  Senator  Morse's  questions  speaks  Very  clearly  to  our 
intent  in  this  area.   That  reply  in  quoted  here  for  your  convenience : 

"No  research  supported  by  funds  under  this  Act  will  be  classified  or  in  any 
oth^r  way  kept  confldentlaL  The  graduate  centers  funded  under  Section  3  will 
be  an  Integi^l  part  of  the  university  which  establishes  them.  Once  th^  program 
for  a  center  has  been,  approved  aiiid  the  money  allocated  to  the  aniverK^ty,  the 
center  wiU  operate  under  university  regnlations.  As  with  other  graduate  cen- 
ters, indlrlduals  doing  reMarch  or  studies  will  publish  their  workla  through 
the  university  or  other  press.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  universities  of  our 
country  faror  'jrldespread  exposure  for  aH  scholarly  Worka;  i  \ 
,  "It  ill  a  basic  requirement  of  the  Section  8  program  that  the  work  of v  the 
centers  help  to  enridi  tbe  jEen^rsl  bo^r  of  knowledge  about  tlxe  stib jects  to  which 
they  are  devoted.  Support  cotUd  not  be  given  to  establish  a  center  when  studies 
were  being  conducted  for  groups  that  denied  the  right  to  open  publication.  After 
a  center  was  established,  the  presence  of  work  denied  the  right  to  open  publica- 
tion would  reqi^  thorough  review;  Unless  prompt  corrections  were  made, 
Hupport  would  be  withdraw^  ftoin  the  center.  Such  procedures  will  he  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  p;t>cess  of  evaluating  and  acting  upon  proposals. 

"In  addition,  it  is  now  the  official  policy  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  prohibit 
the  copyrighting  of  any  materials  produced  through  resear/cih  which  it  assists.* 
Requiring  that  ^uc\i  materials  be  placed  in  the  public  donlaiin  applies  to  the 
products  of  research  activity  which  ar^  either  wholly  or  in  part  financed  by  OE 
grants  or  contracts*  Significant  revisions  of  public  domain  material  can,  how- 
ever, be  copyrightied.  Nevertheless,  the  original  research  remains  in  the  public 
dom£^ln.  The  Department  will  folldw  the  same  policy  with  regEi^  to  all  re- 
search substantially  and:  directly  financed  under  the  International  Education 
Acf  ■'    '     I     .  ■ 

7.  Would  the  Department  provide  the  subcommittee  with  an  organizational 
chart,  supplemented  by  Job  descriptions, /which  would  show  the  interrela- 
tionships within  the  Department  of  State  of  those  positions  which  would 
touch  upon  thft  administration  of  the  proposed .  legislation  were  it  to  be 
enacted?  A  fiow  chart  setting  forth  review  and  clearance  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  In  the  areas  covered  by  the  proposed  leglslatloh,  both'  domesti- 
cally and  abroad,  would  be  most  helpful. 

We  believe  that  this  question  is  directed  specific^y  to  the  Department  of 
State.  HEW  would  like<^tu  reaflirm,  however,  our  previous  statements  that 
there  has  been  close  communication,  formal  .and  inform aV  between  our  two 
Departments,  and  that  there  will  coutlnne  to  be,  through  sucIl  mechanisms  as 
the  Advisory  Council  on  International  Education  and  the  Interagency  Council 
on  International  Educational  and  Culttiral  Affairs.  (Please  see  questions  1 
and2of  this  series  for  Ho  tan.  >  .    /  / 

8.  In  the  event  that  the  subcommittee  deems  it  advLsabie  to  structure  . 
into  the  bill  on  Advisory  Council,  one  of  whose,  functions  might  be  the 
establishment  of  equitable  ground  rules  covering  consideratlou  of  applica- 
lons  Bobmitted  under  both  Section  3  and  Section  4,  what  ^^ould  be  the 

\      ■  ■  ■  . 

— T  "  ; 

^The  ofBdal  not!(!catlon  of  this  poH<Jy  was  contained  Iv  *he  Feflernl  Reirlster,  .Tnly  28. 
1965:  ''Notice  1«  hereby  irfven  of  the  foHo^ns:  Staten  'Ot  of  Policy  of  the  Office  of 
Education :  Material  prddnced  as  a  result  of  any  research  activity  nn<^#rtnlcen  with  any 
flnanclal  asftlRtance  thron«rh  contract  with  or  prolect  irrant  from  the  Office,  of  Edncatton 
will  be  placed  In  the  pnbUc  dematn.  Materials  so  released  will  be  ayalltible  to  conven- 
tlonal  outlets  of  the  private  sector  for  their  use.** .  (See  attached  article.) 
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position  of  the  Department  gf  State  as  to  the  most  desirable  composition 
ot  such  a  Council?  What  govemment  agencies,  il  any,  i^ould  the  Depart- 
ment feel  it  important  to  imVe  represented?   What  private  sector  groups, 
in  the  view  of  the  Department  of  State,  could  contribute  helpful  advice  and 
suggestions  through  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Council?   How  large 
should  a  Council  be? 
As  indicated  In  our  response  to  question  12(c)  of  the  ^up  submitted  to 
Secretary  Gardner  on  August  18,  HEW  would  have  no  objection  to  on  ameud- 
ment  to  the  bill  under  consideration  which  would  provide  for  the  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Education  called  for  in  th&  President's  Message  of 
February  2,  I960.    It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Department  now  has  the- 
authorl^  to  provide  for  such  a  Presidentally-appointed  Council.  Accoixlhigly, 
we  have  been  taking  tlia  appropriate  administrative  steps,  in  consultation  with 
the  White  House,  so  that  we  may  have  an^advisory  body  which  can  be  called 
together  quickly  to  assist  us  in  developing  guidelines  and  criteria  for  the 
administration  of  the  International  Education  Act  and  other  key  functions  of 
■the  Center  for  Educatfpnai  Cooperation.  - 

Our  recoramfendation  is  that  this  be  a  non-governmental  coundV  of  21  members, 
composed  of  outstanding  leaders  of  American  education,  science  and  the  arts, 
business,  labor,  the  professions,  and  philanthropy.  We  also  propose  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affair  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  be  ^ven  standing  Invitations  to  attend, 
all  meetings  as  official  observers.  / 

In  addition,  the  chairman  of  th^  Council  should  be  free  to  invite  on  occasion- 
other  individuals  from  the  private  sector  or  government  who  are  concerned 
witb  international  education.  / 

9.  In  the  germination  of  the  proposal,  what  advice,  If  any,  was  sought 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution?  Does  the  Department  feel  that  the 
Sm.^thsonlan  could  or  should  play  a.  role  in  the  further/  development  of'*the 
proposal?  / 

(a)  The  Smithsonian  Institution  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  recom*- 
mendations  which  led  to  the  President's  Message  of  February  2,  1966,  which 
included  as  two  of  its  points  ,ihe  proposal  for  strengthening  the  international 
dimensions  of  graduate  and  tmdergraduate  programs  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  this  country.  / 

(b)  We  intend  to  seek  th^  advice  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  a  con- 
.  tinuing  basis  through  a  variety  of  methods : 

(1)  We  intend  to  Issue  a  standing  Invitation  to  the  Secretary  to  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  International  Education  as^an 

 official  observer.  / 

(2)  We  will  expect  the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Educational  Coopera- 
tion to  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  an  informal  basis  from  time  to  time. 

(3)  . Additional  consultation  will  take  place  during  the  meetings  of  theV 
interagency  Council  /on  International  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
chaired  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  tor  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs,  It  is  expected  that  the  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation  Di- 
rector win  attend  those  meetings.  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution now  attends  as  an  official  observer. 

(4)  We  fully  support  the  provision  in  Section  5(6)  of  H.It.  14643  which- 
authoriajes  the  Secretary  of  HBW  to  "utili74  the  services  and  f&cilitiea  of 
any  agency  of  the  ^Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
ag^ency  or  institution*'  in  administering  the  provisions  of  this  legislation* 

The'  Smithsonian  Institution  is  both  public  and  private.  Its  unique  role  to 
'increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  among  men''  will  provide  a  most  valuiable  source 
of  advice  nnd  assistance  to  HEW  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  objectives  of 
the  Ictematlonal  Education  Aci  -  Further,  with  respect  to  devel6i>lng  graduate 
centers  utideri  Section  3  of  the  Act,  undoubtedly  the  academic  commnnity  will 
continue  its  historic /consultation  vvlth  the  Smithsonian  Instltutfon.  ' 

10.  As  the  m^sures  are  now  written,  could  the  .Smithsonian  participate 
under  Section  37  If  It  cannot,  could  the  Department  as  a  legislative  senrica  . 
supply  language  enabling  the  resources  of  this  agency  to  be  utilized?  . 

Under  Section  3  of  S.  2874,  grants  may  only  be  made  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  (including  combinations  of  Ach  institutions).  , Under  sections  B (a) 
and  4(a)  of  H»R»  14643  (as  passed  by  the  House)  grant^  could, al^o  be  made 
to  "public  and  prlVate  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  .  .  .  when  each 


grants  will  make  ^n 


especially  significant  contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives 
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of  this  section."  The  House  language,  therefore,  would  penult  participation 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.   We  prefer  the  House  language^ 

The  Library  of  Cougresa.  a  Federal  institution  which  would  not  be  eligible 
under  either  the  House  or  Senate  language  of  the  International  Education  Act, 
may  well  have  Important  contributions  to  make  to  the  functioning  of  the  pro* 
posed  legislation.  If  the  Congress  should  desire  to  make  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress eligible  for  grants,  then: 

In  S.  2874,  on  page  2,  line  17,  insert  the  following  new  sentence  as  the  second 
sentence  of  Section  3(a)  :  '*The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants  for  the  same 
purposes  to  the  Library  of  Congress.** 

In  H.R.  14643,  on  page  3,  line  2,  after  ''scholarly  associations''  insert  "and 
the  Library  of  Cougresa.'' 

11.  In  the  view  of  the  Department,  under  the  language  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, what  subject  matter  graduate  disciplines  in  higher  education  would  be 
excluded  from  participation  under  Section  3? 

We  believe  our  responses  to  Senator  Morse's  question  #3  submitted  to  HBW 
on  Angus^|l8  are  related  to  this  question.  The  substance  of  our  response  follows : 

'^Section^  2  sets  forth  the  broad  . objective  of  expanding  U.S.  academic  capa- 
bilities In  [all  areas  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  other  countries,  peoples,  and 
/  culture^.  ^  We  do  not  exclude  any  areas  from  potential  inclusion  ixx  graduate  or 
undergraduate  programs.  We  hope  to  see  across-the-board  representation  which 
will  encompajBCr— in  one  program  or  another — the  humanjlties  and  sciences,  the 
fine  arts,  the  applied  sciences,  and  professional  education. 

"The  language  of  the  Act  will  encourage  administrators  and  faculties  to 
examine  the  international  aspects  of  mrst  disciplines  and  to  pull  these  together 
into  a  coherent  program  that  fits  both  the  educational  purposes  of  the  institu- 
,  tlou  and  the  purposes  of  the' Act.  Only  when  we  have  a  program  to  review 
can  we  make  the  de<^siou  that  certain  academic  areas  as  used  in  an  individual 
program  are  inappropriate  and  should  be  excluded.  Abstractly,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  certain  areas  are  improper  for  International  Education  Act  pro- 
grams. The  proprio  ^  of  a  given  area  can  only  be  determined  in  the  context  of  a 
fully  thought  oat  pp  .  ram.  1 

"For  example,  coii^der  the  subject  of  religion.  If  the  program  of  a  given  col* 
lege  were  to  include  course  offerings  in  the  Philosophy  or  Humanities  Depart- 
ment which  presented  a  survey  of  the  world's  ma joA religious,  we  would  have  no 
objection  if  it  were  part  of  a  sound  overall  program.  However,  we  would  not 
approve  any  program  which  included  training  for  thd^  religious  professions.  We 
are  firmly  committed  to  observing  the  recent  Congressional  prohibitions  against 
the  support  of  any- program  which  Is  'speciflc^Uy"  f§r|  the  education  of  students 
to  prepare  them  to -become  ministers  of  religion:; or/  to  enter  upon  some  other 
religions  vocation  or -to  prepare  them  to  teach  theological  subjects.'  (See  Sec- 
tion 401(a)  (1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963;  Section  403(d) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  Section  2(b)  of  the 
Act  of  Jnly  26,  1954,  as  amended  (Cooperative  Research  Act) ;  Section  302(h) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 ;  etc. ) " 

12.  In  the  development  of  the  proposal,  what^bnslderation  was  given  to 
the  establishment  cost  per  graduate  center,  the  optimum  nnmber  of  such 
centers,  and  the.aunual  operating  expenditures  of  thope  centers  which  it  is 
anticipated  wo^ld  be  established  within  the  deoade? 

tJritil  HEW  has  h^d  experience  beyond  the  first  planning  year,  an  estimate  of 
annual  costs  and  the  optimum  number  ,  of  "centers  during  the  coming  decade 
would  have  little  real  reliabllity.  Answers  to  Senator  Morse's  questions  4  (a), 
(b),  (e),  and  (f)  provide  some  current  estimates  for  the  next,  few  years. 

In  questions  4(a)  arid  4(b).  we  look  to  a  goal  of  "100  institutions  of  higher 
education,  either  singly  or  in  consortium,  engaged  in  Section  3  Centers,  for  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies  over  the  three-year  authorization  of  the  Act. 
la  4Ce>  and  4(;).  we  indi<^ted  that  costs  for  establishment,  i^r  center  will  vary 
widely  from  as  little  as  $25,000  to  as  much  as  $500,000  depending  on  the  current 
state  of  development  of  their  program.  ^  V 

13.  In  the  viev?  of  the  Department,  what  centers  for  study  of  geographical 
areas  of  the  world  should  be  given  priority  of  establishment  un%r  Section  3? 

,    ..In  priority  order  what  recommendations  would. the  Departmeutmake  as  to 
the  conceptual  fields  which  should  be  established:  in  centers  oiXexcellence 
within  the  next  three  years — withir^the  decade?  \ 
We  will  depend  very  heavily  on  the  Advisory  Council  to  develop  recomijaenda- 

tions  for  priorities  bas^  on  their  wide  expertise  and  full  study.   We  wilValso 
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be  pleased  to  have  any  advice  which  the  Department  of  State  Is  prepared  to  oifer 
concerning  priority  geographic  and  conceptual  areas  to  guide  us  and  the  academic 
cozomunity  during  the  first  plazmlng  year  aiid  ensuing  years. 

14.  What  coordinating  med^anism,  if  any,  does  the  Department  feel  should 
be  established  between  and  among  the  types  of  graduate  centers  proposed 
under  Section  8? 

To  the  extent  that  any  kind  of  coordinating  mechanism  is  necessary,  HEWs 
Center  for  Educational  Cooperation  will  fulfill  that  function.  It  wiU  serve  as 
a  dearingl  ouse  for  informaUon  concemUg  the  total  range  of  our  national  effect 
in  international  education.  It  wiU  make  available  to  the  public  information 
as  to  the  t  ^.search  and  studies  being  conducted  by  the  centers  and  by  other 
graduate  iu>  itis  concerned  .with  international  matters  as  well  as  general  descrip- 
tive informs  Uon  on  the  centers.  In  this  way  an  individual — ^whether  or  not  he 
Is  associated  with  another  center — who  is  interested  in  obtaining  information 
on  a  given  subject  can  find  out  from  the  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation 
where  the  most  significant  work  on  that  subject  is  being  done.  '  . 

As  in  other  areas  of  Imowledge,  the  centers  will  imdoubtedly  be  aware^ 
through  publications  and  professional  ties,  of  work  related  to  their  own  which 
is  being  conducted  at  other  centers.  Not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  the  language 
of  the  Act)  and  of  previous  testimony,  strongly  encourages  coQperatlVjd  arranged- 
menta  between  colleges  and  universities.  We  believe  that  the  provisions  .of  the 
Act  will  stimulate  various  forms  of  university  consortia,  a  step  most  necessary 
to  guarantee  quality  and  economy  of  e^ort.  - 

In  addition,  as  under  the  Title'  VI  NDEA  program,  we  plan  to  call  Center 
directors  together  from  time  to  time  to  share  ideas  and  to  advise  the  Center 
for  Educational  Cooperation  on  how  it  might  be  of  greater  assistance  to  the. 
Centers. 

15.  Does  the  Department  regard  the  graduate  students  attached  to  the 
Section  8  centers  as  a  potential  recruitment  source  for  its  own  operations, 
or  for  the  operations  of  agencies  such  as  AID?  ' 

We  believe  our  answer  to  Senator  Morse's  Supplemental  #3  Question  may 
respond  to  this  question.  That  answer  follows : 

''lEA  is  not  a  manpower  training  act  for  overseas  service.  Bather,  the  Act's 
basic  objective  is  to  strengthen  our  institutions  of  higher  leamicc:  in  interna- 
tional studies  and  research  in  order  to  develop  an  informed  and  educated 
citizenry  prepared  to  understand  and  cope  with  the  awesome  problems  of  today's 
world.  As  President' Johnson  said  in  his  remarks  last  September  at  the  bicen- 
tennial  celebration  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution :  *Ideas,  not  armaments,  will 
shape  our  lasting  prospects  for  peace.' 

**A  by-product  of  this  Act,  of  course,  would  be  that  in  the  Icmg  rutt,  more 
Americans  will  have  had  an  educational  experience  which  has  prepared  them , 
for  effective  participation  in  international  activities,  whether  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment private  indu£try,  multilateral  organlEatlons,  or  at  the  request  of 
foreign  governments  or  institutions.  But  this  is  true  of  aU  good  educational 
programs  and  is  not  a  peculiar  product  of  the  lEA. 

"In  short,  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  Act  is  to  educate  Americans  at  large, 
not  to  provide  the  specialized  manpower  needed  by  particular  Federal  agencies." 

Senator  Morse.  Senator  Yarborough  ? 

Senator  YARBOROtroH.  I  concur  in  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
chairman.  ^  ^  * 

AOTONOMT  OF  TTNIVERSITIES  , 

Dr.  Frankel,  this  is,  I  will  say,  a  very  inspirinjaj  statement.  I  am 
glad  to  see  reiterated  over  and  over  her^  your  thought  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  education  that  we  should  be  using  colleges  and  imiversities 
as  a  resource  in  developing  our  people  and  tne  strength  of  our  nation, 
but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  compromise,  you  say,  "their  in- 
tegrity and  independence"  because  of  the 'fact  that  they  are  building  a 
stronger  nation.  I  think  that  is  the  way  we  build  a  stronger  nation, 
by  these  universities  and  colleges  maintaining  their  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence as  centers  of  learning  and  research.  *  , 
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I  concur  in  your  statement  and  your  objectives  and  think  it  very 
fine. 

Mr.  Praj^K3ex.  Thank  you,  sir.        ,  ^ 
I  Senator  Yabboboitqh.  I  have  no  questions* 

AMENDBCBKT  NO.  736 

Senator  Morse.  I  think  that  Senator  Javits  would  like  to  have  any 
comment  ybu  piay^^sh  to  mi^ce  this  mominiB;  and  fuller  comment  in 
writing  later  concerning  his  amendment  which  is  known  as  amend- 
ihent  736,  which  I  asked  a  question  about  when  Secretary  Gardner  was 
on  the  stand.  It  is  an  amendment  to  provide  for  the  strengthening 
of  American  educational  resources  for  international  studies  and  re- 
search and  proposes  that  there  he  added  into  the  bill— I  have  already 
had  the.  amendment  i  inserted  in  the  record  and  I  am  going  to  insert 
in  the  record  a  press  statement  to  be  released  in  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment un'der  date  of  August  10, 1966; 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

[From  the  office  of  Sena;tOr  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Aug.  lo;  10e6j 

.  jAvrrs  iNTRODUOEb  "Bduoatioit  fob  Pkaob"  Bnx  To  Aixow  Mobe  Students 
Fbom  LBSB-DEvzxckpED  Nations  To  £nter  U.S.  Colljeqes 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  today  Introduced  leglqlatloii  designed  to  expand  the 
opportunities  tor  students  from  less-developed; countries  to  study  in  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  legislation  woiUd  amend  the  International  Education  Act  of  IQQQt  authoriz- 
ing the  U.S.  Government  to  accept  foreign  cur^re^cies  £rom  qualified  students  and 
teaciiers  from  less-developed  nations  with  currency  conversion  problems,  to 
enable  them  to  study  in  this  country.  The  currency  exchange  would  only  apply 
in  less-developed,  friendly  countries  where  the  U.S.  does  not  hold  a  suirplus  of 
local  curxencies. 

Under  present  conditions,  this  would  include  aU  friendly  I^atln  American 
countries  and  all  developing  Asian  and  African  nations  except  the  following: 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Kepublic  of  the  Congo,  Guinea,  India,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Tunisia 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  . 

The  legislation  would  authorize  the  use  of  $10  million  the  first  year,  and  $15 
million  the  secpnd  year  for  this  purpose..  . . 

<  In  remarks  prepared  for  delivery :in  the  Senate,  Senator  Javits  said: 

"This  proposal  would  supplement  the  educational  exchange  program  under 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultral  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (the  Fulb right- 
Hays  Act)  which  presently  brings  between  five  and  six  thousand  students  into 
the  United  States  annually  on  a  scholarship  basis  at  a  oost  of  some  $18  million 
a  year.  Under  my  amendment,  U.S.  funds  would  not  be  used  4;p  finance  the 
education  of  these  foreign  students  but  rather  would  be  employed  to  enable 
them  to  exchange'  their  foreign  currency  for  dollars  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  finance  their  own  education  or  use  local  scholarship  money  for  study 
in  this  country.  Thus,  my  amendment  will  enable  U.S.  colleges  and  universities 
to  increase  their  export  of  knowledge. 

"An  exchange  limit  of  $3,000  annually  is  set  for  each  student,  which  is 
generally  in  line  with  the  estimated  average  cost  of  $2;600  for  a  school  year  in 
a  non-public  U.S.  cvllege  or  university.  For  the  first  year  of  the  program's 
operation,  $10  million  of  U.S.  currency  would  be  made  available;  :pl5  million 
is  authorized  the  second  year.  Thus,  an  estimated  3,300  students  would  benefit 
from  the  program  the  first  year  and  5,000  the  second  year. 

"Last  year,  82.045  students  from  159  countiies  and  territories  attended  more 
than  1,000  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United  States.  Of  this 
number,  37%' were  studying  on  their  own  resources  and  only  7.2%  received 
their  tuition  from  the  United  States  Government;  the  remainder  received  aid 
from  their  own  governments  or  from  private  C50urces,  including  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities  themselves.  Since  many  nations  stiU  retain  various  forms  of 
currency  exchange  control,  this  is  a  remarkable  record. 
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''But  the  munbera  of  BQch  studenUH^many  of  wbom  are- destined  for  leader* 
sWp  in  their  home  conn trleeh—conldi  be  appreciably  increased  if  the  U.S.  made 
^  policy  commitment  to  accept  foreign  students  whose  homelands  have  currency 
ccijDTersicm  difl9culties.  We  ,do  much  tlie  s^e  thing  in  ^alea  ot  fop4  abroad  vmder 
•our  Food  for  Pe'fice  prograiQ. 

.  ••This  Is,  in  effect,  an  Education  foi^  Peace' program,  exiwrting  the  knowlfe^ge 
^of  onr  colleges  and  miiversitles  ratliter  than  the  harvests  of  our  flelds  and  farms. 

i'The  United  States  shQuid  be  encouraged  in  its  own  efforts  to  attract  foreign 
students  by  the  serious  problems  the  Communist  nations  ar^  hay^g  with  their 
programs.  Many  Africans  studying  in  both  the  Soviet;  Union  an^  Communist 
China >ave  complained  of  racial  dlacrimlAation,  resttlctions.on  ac^deo^ic  free^ 
dom,.  politically-oriented  rather  than  profebslonally-orlented  Codraes  and  heavy- 
handed  attempts  at  pros^ytizing.  We  have  a  chance  to  do  much'bettef  by'pro- 
Tiding  an  increased  number  of  foreign  latudenta  with  an  opportunity  to  observe 
and  abeforb  wiUiln  the  United  States,  the  meaning. of  freedo^n  in  thought  and  in 
the  practice  of  dally  AmericaQ  life  as  well  as  providing  a  thorough  grounding  in 
the  Skills  which  are  80  needed  for  advancement  abroad."  ' 


Senator  Morse.  This  question  i;vill  be  submitted  to  you  for  written 
answers  later.  Do  you  wish  to  make  ariy  ^ioxngi'ent  on  it  nb\s;? 
.  Mr.  Franbjx.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  give  it  som^  stiildy  and  I' would  like 
to  give  my  first  reactions  to  it.  ,  . 

As  I  understarid  the  amendmentr--whose  actual  wording  I  have  not 
seen — ^the  amendment  would  first  pelrmit  the  U.S.  Government  to  accept 
foreign  currencies,  frpm  qualified  students  an(J  teachers  in  certaih  less 
developed  naitions  that  have  currency-conversion  problems. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  apply  only  in  friendly,  less  devel- 
oped countries  where  we  do  not  hold  a  surplus  of  local,  icurrencies. 
There  would  be  an  exchange  limit  of  $3,000  annually-for  each  stiident 
and'the  request  is  that  $10  million  be  authorized  for  the  first  y^ar  and 
$7  million  for  the  second  year,  to  accommodate  3,300  students  in  the 
fiirstj^ear  and  5,000  in  the  second.  '    -  ' 

This  amendment  would  constitute  a  policy  commitment  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  accept  foreign  students  whose  homelands  havQ  cur- 
rency difficulties  and  it  would  supplement  the  educational  exchange 
program  under  the  Fulbright-Hays  A.pt  and  would  not  re<}uire  U.S. 
funds  for' finaiicing  the  education  of  foreign  students  in  this  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  as  you  know,  has  only  recently 
been  called  to  pup  attention  and  we  have  not  had  a  chance  for' fuU 
study.  But  our  first  reactions  I  wrould  like  to  state  to  you. 

AME;NDMENT  NO.  736;  BAI/ANCE-OF-PATMaNT  PROBLEMS 

First  of  all,  the  proposal  could  adversely  aifeet  the  balance-of- 
payments  problems  of  friendly  governments.  From  this  point  of 
view,  as  a  diplomatic  and  as  a  political  matter,  the  Department  of 
State  would  wish  to  consult  with  other  governments  and  get  their 
approval  before  exchanging  dollars  for  foreign  currencies  for  this 
specific  purpose.  . 

Secondly,  if  we  did  this,  it  is  not  clear  in  what  way  it  would  be 
better  for  the  student  to  turn  to  the  United  States  rather  than  to  his 
own  government  for  the  conversion  of  his  curx'ency  into  dollars.  Since 
we  ariB  getting  the  agreement  of  the  government  to  permit  this  to 
happen,  it  is  not  plain  why  the  foreign  students  should  come  to  pur 
emoassies  rather  than  to  their  own  governments  for  this  purpose. 
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Thirdly,  from  an  administrative  point  of  view  there  are  some  prob- 
lems. We  would  probably  wish  to  extend  credit  to  the  individual  stu- 
dent at  American  universities,, or  arrange  for  installment  payments 
of  the  dollars,  rather  than  make  a  lump-sum  conversion.  This  would 
be  desirable  in  order  to  insure  proper  use  of  the  currencies  received. 
This  runs  into  problems  like  fluctuating  exchange  rates,  et  cetera, 
which  could  cause'  difficulties; 

Fourth,  and  I  think  this  is  important  in  understanding  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  we  ar^  not  really  dealing  here,  as  I  understand  it, 
with  nn  appropriation  to  finance  the  U.S.  Government's  operations, 
but  really  with  a  brokerage  or  banking  transaction.  No  expenditures 
are  involved.  If  such  a  proposal  went  forward,  therefore,  it  could 
be  misleading,  I  think,  to  treat  it  as  an  appropriation  or  budgetary 
item  for  financing  Federal  operations. 

The  proposed  amendment,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  one  on  which 
the  Treasury  Department  should  also  comment. 

Now,  I  would  like  to^sav: — 

Senator  Morsb.  May  I  interrupt  just  a  moment?  I  want  counsel 
to  take  notice  of  this  last  comment  of  Dr.  Fraiikel,  that  the  memo- 
randum be  addressed  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  their  comments. 
I  thmk  you  are  right. 

(The  information  requested  of  the  Treasury  Department  appears 
on  p.  607.) 

PROBLEM  ADDRESSED  BY  AMENDMENT  NO,  736  NOT  GRAVE 

Mr.  Fr.\nkel..  Finally,  sir,  we  are,  of  course,  in  the  Department  of 
State,  certainly  interested  in  expanding  international  educational  ex-  . 
changes.  We  welcome  all  proposals,  like  this  one,  which  seem  likely 
to  increase  the  flow  of  students  between  our  country  and  other  coun- 
tries. If  arrangements  of  this  sort  should  prove  helpful  in  advancing 
this  flow,  we  would  fake  a  very  affirm.^tdve  view  of  them.  However, 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  problem  to  which  this  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed i?  a^  grave  one. 

In  1965  some  40,000  foreign  stiidenhs  out  of  a  total  of  82,000  or 
more  were  in  this  country  on  their  own  resources  and  they  did  not 
appear  to  have  had  great  trouble  in  obtaining  dollars.  While  the 
total  of  self-supporting  students  might  be  increased  through  this  pro- 
posal, it  is  hard  to.  estimate  the  extent  of  the  need  for  this  kind  of 
facilitation,  or  of  the  demands  that  might  be  mude  on  it,  until  the 
service  was  offered. 

Therefore,  if  is  not  possible  for  me  to  say  whether  or  not  the  suin  of 
$10  or  $15  million,  as  mentioned  in  the  proposal,  is  too  much  or  too 
little. 

Those  are  my  present  comments,  sir. 

Senator  Morse.  I  j>m  very  glad  to  have  them.  When  you  get  the  list 
of  questions,  one  of  them  will  deal  with  this.  You  may  add  anything 
further  thai  further  study  of  the  memorandum  seems  to  call  for. 

TXDTA  PROJECT 

Would  yon  tell  the  subcommittee  wliat  the  present  status  is  of  the 
recently  proposed  project  with  India  to  develop  higher  educational 
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programs  there,  in  which  there' \vas  to  be  some  use  of  G9Yernment 
currency?  .  . 

,  Frakkel.  Yes,  sir.  This  proposal  was  made  for  an  autonomous 
bmational  foundation  in  India.  This  ran  into  criticism  from  some 
Indians.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  represents  a  maj  ority  or  not.  B^t 
it  ran  into  criticism,  and  we  have  to  go  slow  on  it  because  we  want  io 
mistakes  about  the  character  of  this  foundation.  It  is  not  to  be  a  way 
in  which  the  United  S  tates  controls  or  infiltrates  the  Indian  educationsd. 
system.  It  is  to  be  something  run  binationu? ^  in  the  interests  of  edu; 
cation,  and  in  the  interest^  of  education  ili  ti  9  purest  sense.  If  there 
are  doubts  at  this  moment  in  India  about  this^  we  are  not  going  to. 
push  it. 

However,  the  proposal  is  still  there,  and  when  the  Indian  Govern-  \ 
ment  is  ready  to  consider  it,  we.  are  ready  to  go  forward  with  it  very 
affirmatively.  > 

Senator  Morse.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  fine  proposal.  I,  too,  noted 
the  concern  that  was  expressed  by  some  in  the  Indian  Gt)vemment. 
But  it  was  my  understanding,  and  you  correct  me  if  I  am  mistaken, 
that  although  it  was  a  binational  institute  program,  there  was  no 
administrative  provision  that  would  ih  any  way  deny  to  the  Indian 
officials  the  administrative  control  of  the  institute  once  it  was  estal)- 
lished.  Ami  wrong  about  that? 

.  Mr.  Frankel.  We  were  proposing,  sir,  a  private  foundation.  With- 
in those  terms,  yes;  what  you  say  is  quite  tnle.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Indian  Government  would  not  be  directly  administering  the  founda- 
tion* 

Senator  Morse.  Nor  would  our  Government  ? 
Mr.  Frankel.  Nor  would  ours.  Right,  sir. 
Senator  Morse.  It  was  not  a  governmental  setup. 
Mr.  Frahtkel.  Correct.  It  would,  of  course,  sir,  operate  under  the 
laws  of  India. 

Senator  Morse.  Well,  of  course.  We  maintain  no  administrative 
authority  over  itf  we  could  not  determine  its  policies,  the  research 
policies,  itself. ' 

.  Mr.  FRANKEii.  That  is  correct,  oir. 

WOULD  BINATIONAIi  INSTITUTES  BE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  GRANTS  ? 

Senator  Morse.  Of  course,  it  would  be  possible,  would  it  not,  under 
the  development  of  the  international  educational  provisions  of  this 
act,  to  give  support  to  similar  binational  institutes  in  other  countries? 

Mr.  Frankel,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  within  the  intention  of  the 
act  as  it  was  conceived  originally,  sir,  because  I  think  all  of  these 
authorities  go  for  the  strengthening  of  American  institutions. 

Senator  Morse.  Wellj  the  reason  for  my  question,  supported  by 
counsel,  is  that  under  the  House  amendment,  nonprofit  institution 
programs  are-permitted  imder  the  Housebill. 

jfi-.  Frankel.  That  is  true,^  sir,  but  I  am  not  sure  what  the  status, 
of — well,  I  think  the  American  University  of  Beirut^  for  example, 
would  be  a  candidate.   But  whether  a  binational  foundation  estab- 
lished under  the  laws  of  India  would  be,  I  would  have  to  ask  my 
counseVsir.   I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Teal?  n 
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Mr.  Tbal.  .1  am  not  familiar  with  this  position  by  the  House.  I 
cannot  speak  with  authority  on  it.  Sir.  Chairman, 
^  Senator  Morse.  Mr.  Counsel,  be  sure  that  Dr.  Frankel  gets  a  ques- 
tion on. this.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill  j^ermits  a  pretty 
broad  latitude  in  developing  programs  abroad,  be  they  binational  or 
-be  they  nonprofit  institutions  in  a  foreign  country,  the  limitation  of 
our  evaluation  of  them  is  simply  a  factual  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  program  in  the  educatiojial  field  is  one  which  administrators 
of  oiir  program  here  think  ought  to  receive  some  support  from  us. 

If  we  decide  that  that  kind  of  institution  or  piogram  and  it  is  non- 
profit or  binational  and  nonprofit  in  nature,  there  are  no  restrictions 
in  the  bill  which  would  prevent  our  working  out  an  agreement  with 
that  country  for  their  support 

Mr.  Frankel.  I  would  like  to  take  that  question  unuer  study,  sir. 
I  do  think  that  my  colleagues  in  HEW  should  take  the  lead  in  answer-, 
ing  that  question.  But  we  will  submit  an  answer  to  it,  too. 

UNESCO 

.        /  ■  .  , 

Senator  Morse.  Counsel  says  that— it  will  probobly  expand  our 
questions  to  both — hut  this  is  inherent  in  the  question  I  read  with 
regard  to  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Frankel.  Yes,  sir. 
*  Senator  Morse.  Well,  at  least,  we  have  raised  the  point  and  you 
see  the  concern  that  we  have  about  it  and  you  give  us  any  additional 
information  which  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Frankel.  If  I  might  say  so,  this  is  an  operational  answer. 
That  is  only  part  of  the  answer  but  it  is  relevant.  Our  universities 
are,  of  course,  engaged  on  their  own  as  free  institutions  in  .cooperative 
activities  with  other  universities  in  other  countries  or  with  mterna- 
tional  organizations,  perhaps,  like  UNESCO.  And,  of  course,  it  is 
very  plain  that  the  act  could  empower  thena  and, strengthen  them  to 
do  more  of  that.  Working  through  our  universities  is  your  point,  I 
think,  and  there  is  no  question  about  it.  But  we  will  have  to  study 
whether  or  not  the  question  of  direct  grants  to  foreign  organizations 
comes  under  the  authority  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Morse.  Senator  Javit§,  I  did  not  know  you  were  coming 
back.  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  Dr,  Frankel  to  make  comments 
on  your  amendments.  He  did  di&^uss  it.  It  is  in  the  record,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  in  your  presence,  he  will  have  to  summarize  his  point  of 
view  again.  - 

I  did  ask  him  to  give  me  a  more  detailed  memorandum  after  he 
has  submitted  your  amendment  for  further  study.  He  has  pointed 
out  that  it  was  recently  introduced  and  they  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  yet  to  analyze  it  in  Department  but  he  did  have  some 
prelhrdnary  tentative  judgments  in  regard  to  it.  ^ 

Senator  Javits.  I  would  say,  I  shall  not  i*epeat  and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  Senator  Morse  for  having  asked  the  question.  But  I 
would  liketo  make  two  points,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  is,  I  hope  ^e  will,  as  a  subcommittee,  ask  the  Treasury  to  give 
us  thj  necessary  view,  though  the  amounts  are  not  very  great. 

Senator  Morse.  I  have  already  asked  counsel  to  send  such  a  re- 
quest to  the  Treasury. 
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Senator  Javits.  Secondly,  may  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you 
would,  through  the  people  who  handle  accounts  of  international  ex- 
change which  is  in  your  office,  try  to  get  us  some  concept  of  whether 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  increased  demand  which  would  be  encouraged 
by  this  education-f or-peace  idea,  liecause  I  think,-  really,  that  that 
is  what  we  have  in  mind.  If  it  can  be  encouraged,  I  know  a  few 
things  that  are  no  more  helpful  to  us  to  educate  here  the  leaders 
of  the  countries  with  which  we  will  have  to  deal,  especially  the  coun- 
tries which  will  have  currency  suitable  for  these  purposes,  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  the  so-called  soft-currency  countries.  There 
is  not  a  great  deal  involved  and  it  could  have  a  great  deal-  of  reper- 
cussion. I         .  i 

I  might  tell  the  Secretary  the  two  things  troubling  me.  One  is 
that  somehow  or  other,  the  JRussians  seem  to  do  much  better  at  this 
than  we  in  the  sense  of  the  nuirber  of  students  they  are  educating 
and  training  from  the  satellite  and  other  Communist  countries. 
They  have  a  university,  as  the  Secretary  knows,  in  Moscow  which  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  purpose.  The  other  thing  that  worries 
me  is,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  contact  with  the  so-called  overseas 
Chinese.  I  must  say,  that  is  quite  a  pull  oh  them  to  send  their  chil- 
dren back  to  Communist  China  for  education. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  called  for  enormous  competition  on 
Taiwan  and  again,  here  is  another  indication  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
far  behind,  I  think,  in'  the  race  to  bring  young,  promising  people 
into  our  educational  orbit. 

So  this  was  just  another  way,  another  thought,  as  to  what  could 
be  done,  largely  inspired  by  the  relatively  small  number  of  students 
from  aboard  who  study  here  with  any  kind  of  hely  from  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  any  kind  of  help  from  anybody, 
even  their  own  conutries.  That  is  the  whole,  the  net  of  it.  As  the 
chairman  commented,  my  assistant  tells  ine,  and  I  wish  it  had  orig- 
inated in  the  Department,  it  would  have  been  much  easier  for  me, 
and  you  fellows  could  say  you  are  through  with  it..  But  it  did  not. 
It  originated  essentially  with  my  staff,  not  even  with  me.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  idea  and  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  something  done 
with  it.  \  ' 

Mr.  FRANKEii.   May  I  comment,  Mr,. Chairman? 

Senator  Javits.  Please. 

Mr.  Fraiouel.  I  haven't  the  slightest  disagreement,  as  you  know. 
Senator.  In  fact,  I  am  in  support  of  increasmg  the  flow  of  students 
to  our  country  and  from  our  country  elsewhere,  because  we  must 
be  educated,  too.  We  must  get  into  other  people's  educational  orbitsj 
hot  only  bring  others  into  ours. 

COMPKTrrXON  WITH  L,8.8.R.  FOR  FOREIGN  STUBENTS 

As  far  as  competition  with  the  Soviet  tJnion  goes,  I  think  you  do 
have  a  point,  but  I  think  we  can  be  quietly  confident.  The  reports  on 
the  results  of  the  educational  enclave  in  Moscow  are  not  encouraging 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view..  But  I  do  agree  with  you  that  we  must 
find  every  way  possible  of  increasing  educational  exchanges  with  jthe' 
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United  States.  This  may  very  well  be  one  such  way  to  do  it  T  would 
like,  however,  to  submit  for  the  discu^idh  such  statistics  as  we  have. 
ITiey^are  very-brief ,  and  indicate  the  kind  of  issue  we  are  facing. 

i  would  emphasize,  Senator,  that  when  we  discuss  the  educational 
exchanges  of  our  Nation  with  other  nations,  we  must  discuss  the  ex- 
changes of  the  Nation,  not  of  the  Government.  Because  the  private 
,  sector  is  a  very  much  larger  part  of  this  activity,  as  it  should  be.  I\ 
dc  not  think  the  Government  does  enough,  frankly,  but  I  always  hope 
it  will  be  a  junior  partner  in  the  enterprise. 

STATISTICS  ON  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  IN  tTNITED  STATES 

The  statistics  I  am  goinff  to  mve  you  are  based  on  official  records 
insofar  as  the  number  of  U.S.  Government-supported  academic  stu- 
dents is  concerned.  The  rest  of  the  statistics  are  based  upon  an  un- 
official survey,  published  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
which  was  based  on  a  poll  of  foreign  students.  So  we  do  not  know 
quite  what  kind  of  infoonnation  they  got,  and  indeed,  some  13,000 
students  did.  not  answer.  But  given  tnose  considerations,  here  are  the 
statistics, 

I  am  talking  about  1965.  The  U.S.'Govemment-SupporttxJ  students, 
10,149";  4,300,  roughly,  by  the  State  Department  and  5^500  riughly,  by 
AID.  Foreign  government  supported,  3,940,  or  4,000,  say.,  self-sup- 
ported, 31,000.  More  than  one-third  of  the  total  are  self-suj)portea. 

U.S.  college  and  private  support,  where  our  private  institutions  are 
giving  support,  2,100.  Combmations  of  U.S.  college  and  foreign  gov- 
ernment support,  803.  Private  support— tthat  means  from  our  founda- 
tions and  tne  like,  7,400,  roughly.  Private  and  foreign  government, 
560.  Then  some  13,000  who  did  not  give  us  any  answers. 

Senator  Javits.  So  what  is  the  total? 

Mr.  Frankbl.  I  think  the  total  number  of  students  we  have  in  the 
country  is  roughly  90,000,  sir,  85,000  to  90,000.  So  one-third  are  self- 
supported  right  now.  . 

Senator  Javits.  More  than  one-third — oh,  31,000. 

Mt.  Frankel.  Yes,  roughly  one- third. 

Senator  Javtts.  It  is  the  largest  single  bloc? 

Mr.  Erankel.  By  far. 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  we  will  ask  the  International 
Education  Association  to  give  us  a  critique  of  this.  What  I  had  in 
mind  from  the  State  ^Department  was  porhaps  a  little  sounding  of 
the  desks;  of  the  Afi^cari,  Latin  American,  and  Asian  desks,  might 
produce  some  interesting  information. 

Mr.  Frankel,  WeshSlbe  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  Javits.  I  gather  you  ar^  sympathetic  to  the  idea? 

Mr.  Frankel.  Yes.  I  would  add,  Senator,  that  I  have  been  in  the 
State  Department  for  about  a  year,  and  I  am  still  not  convinced  that 
itisthesoiirceof  allgoodideps.  ^ 

Senator  Javits.  You  are  very  kind.  '  Senator  Morse  has  had  his 
share  of  them.  I  am  aspiring  to  make  a  good  record  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  FnANKEii.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  commbnt  on^  this,  sir,  and 
give  you  information.  ~ 

Senator  Morse.  I  must  say  I  m  very  enthusiastic  about  the  objec- 
tives Senator  Javits  has  in  mind  in  his  amendment.  I  hope  it  could 
be  Worked  out,  ^ 

^  .  ■  :  ,    ■  ■ 
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You  mentioned  in  your  testimony  the  American  University  in 
Beirut.  It  conce  vably  could  bo  made  a  part  of  this  program.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  it  be  made  very  dear  in  the  language  of  this 
bill,  I  say  to  Senator  Javits,  that  it  permits  developing  educational 
aid  pro^iims  to  universities  not  only  in  flie  United  States  but  to 
universities  elsewhere.  The  American  TTnivei'sity  of  Beinit  is  one. 
But  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Latin  American  Affaii-s,  let  me 
say  that  I  think  it  is  veiy  important  that  we  try  to  use  a  vehicle  such 
as  this  bill,  modified,  probably,  where  we  can  be  of  greater  assistance 
to  educational  institutions  in  Latin  America. 

University  of  the  Americas 

You  are  familiar  with  the  interest  I  have  had  for  some  years,  but  I 
thought  it  w;ould  offer  us  an  opportunity  for  a  pilot  plant  educational 
institution  in  Latin  America,  witli  an  institution  in  Mexico  City^ 
which  I  think  now  has  become  renamed,  is  called  tlie  University  of  the 
Americas.  It  was  an  American  University  sponsored  and  financed  in 
Mexico  City.  But  a  problem  as  far  as 'our  aid  program  was  con- 
cerned was  that  most  of  the  student  body  were  American  students  in 
Mexico  or  American  students  from  the  United  States  that  went  to 
Mexico,  and  tlie  percentage  of  Mexican  students  was  not  vei*y  large. 
The  reason  it  was  not  very  large,  the  primary  reason;  was  hecause 
you  could  not  get  the  scholarships  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Mexican 
students  that  were  clamoring  to  go  to  be  admitted  to  the  institution. 
We  have  made' some  progress,  as;  you  know,  in  alleviating  situa- 
tion.   But  we  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go.  / 

,  Support  to  Institutions  in  Other  Countries 

I  would  be  hopeful  that  under  this  international  education  pro- 
gram, and  I  only  use  this  as  an  example,  that  we  co\ild  select  various 
institutions,  not  only  in  Latin  America  but  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
and  implant  some  of  the  programs  in  those  institutions  that  w^ould 
be  carried  out  in  institutions  here  at  home.  I  want  to  help  our  insti- 
tutions here,  but  I  wonder  if  We  are  not  missing  a  great  opportunity 
here  in  this  bill  not  to  enlarge  it  so  that  we  can  come  on  in  and  give 
support  to  institutions  in  other  coimtries.  That  is  why — and  par- 
ticularly in  soft-currency  countries.  Tliat  is  why  I  raised  the  queV 
tion  about  tlie  present  status  of  the  binational  institute  program  that 
we  are  will  ing  to  cooperate  with  in  India. 

The  Secretary  has  already  testified,  Senator  Javits,  that  they  will 
cooperate  with  it  but  there  has  been  raised  in  India  certain  objections, 
within  India.  r        *  / 

But  I  wish  you  would  give  some  thpught  to^the  point  that  I  am  nmv 
making,  where  we  can  coine^  to  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  institu- 
tions already  in  being  such  as  this  university  in  Mexico  .City  and  the 
American  University  ir  Beirut  and  others,  where  they  seem  to  me  to 
offer  at  least  the  foundation  pillars  abroad  for  building  an  educational 
bridge  between  our  country  and  other  countries  that  will  increase  the 
educational  travel  between  our  country  and'^ther  countries  in  which 
such  institutions  exist.  v 

Senator  J.wiTSf.  Will  the  Senatop^ield? 

Senator  Morse.  Yes.  ' 
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EXTENSION  OF  NDEA  TO  COVER  STUDY  ABROAD^ 

Senator  Javits.  Only  the  61  bill  allows  us  to  extend  student 
loaiis^nly  under  the  GI  bill  can  we  extend  to  students  who  study 
abroad  treatment  which  we  afford  to  students  who  study  at  home.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  well  worth  ourSvhile,  and  I  think  it  Avould  be 
of  enormous  benefit  to  institutions  like  those  both  the  chairman  and 
the  witness  h&ve  in  mind,  if  we  consider,  and  it  is  all  in  our  commit- 
tee, making  available  some  of  the  advantages  that  the  students  have 
here,  the  students  who  study  abroad,  under  suitable  permissions  and 
controls;  in  other  words,  that  an  acceptable  progr^^m  pursuit  a- road 
could  qu^ilify,  for  example,  for  NDEA  loans,  for  doctors,  loans  under 
the  Medical  JProfessions  Act,  and  so  on.  I  think,we  ought  to  look  into 
that  very  carefully. 

Mr,  Frankel.  Are  yow  talking,  sir,  of  Aiiierican  students  or  for- 
eign?' 

Senator  Javits.  American  students.    That  is  what  the  chairman 
is.  talking  about. 

Senator  Morse.  I  am  talking  aboUt  both,  I, am  talking  about  get- 
ting some. help,  for  <3xample,  for  qualified  students  in  a  given  country 
who  cannot  come  here  and  go  to  school  there,  to  offer  them  a  limited 
opportunity  under  some  American  program,  to  enter  these  institutions 
abroad.^ 

Senator  Javxts.  Why  do  you  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  have 
to  quit  now,  suggest  that  they  take  that  up  with'HEW,  put  your  heads ' 
together,  and  see  what  you  can  come  up  with.  This  would  be  a  suit- 
able vehicle.  .  » 

Mr.  Frakkel.  Well,  sir,  1  might  point  out  that  under  the  Ful- 
bright-Hays  law,  we  do  a  lot  of  that  now,  and  we  are  limited  partly 
by  the  origins  of  that  law,  which  bewail  as  a  way  of  spending  foreign  . 
currencies— -we  -still  have  liigh  foreign  currency  rcq\iireraefits — and 
partly  by  the  limited  sizo  of  the  appropriations,  ^ut  we  will  be  happy 
to  pursue  it  with  HEW.  Under  Fulbright-Hays,  which  I  know  you 
had  so  much  to  do  with.  Senator,  I  know  there  is  a  broad  authority  to 
do  this  now.  .The  real  question  is  funds  and  declarations  of  policy. 

Senator  Morse.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  pleasedi  with  your 
^'Cooperation.  * 

We  stand  in  recess  until  Friday  morning  at  10  o'clock.  : 

(Whereupon,  at  12  :15  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  re- 
convfflie  at  10  o'clock  on  Friday,  August  19,  1966.)  ' 
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FBIDAY,  AUGUST  19,  1906 

U.S.  Senate,  ^ . 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  tjik 
Committer  ON  Labo^  AND  PuBUC  Welfare, 

Washington^  D.G. 
The  fiubcommittee  met, , pursuant  to  notice^  at  10  o^clock  a.m.,  in 
room  4121,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  chair- 
man of  i  he  subcommittee  j  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Morse  (presiding),  Yarborough,  Prouty,  and 
I  Etominick. 

Committee  staff  present ;  Stewart  E.  McClure,  chief  clerk;  John  S. 
Forsythe,  general  counsel;  Charles  Lee,  professional^  staff  member, 
and  Roy  H.  Millenson,  minority  clerk.  ^ 

Senator  Morse.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

This  is  the  second  day  of  hearing  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  inter- 
national education  bill,  s 

We  will  start  with  the  public  witnesses  this  horning.  Unfortu- 
nately ^  because  of  the  time  schedule  of  the  comiriittee,  I  must  limit  each 
witness  to  10  minutes,  but  their  full  statements  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record,  and  I  hope  they  will  use  their  10  minutes  to  summarize  their 
statements.  • 

I  am  going  to  give  the  honor  and  privilege  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  Mr.  Dominick,  to  present  to  us  the  firist  wntness,  the  dean 
.  of  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  of  the  University  of 
Denever.  Sen^^tor  Dominick. 

Senator  DoM^iNicK.  Thank  you,  Senator  Morse. 

Dean  Korbel  is  well  known  in  the  educational  field.  If  Dean  Kor- 
bel  and  Dr.  Vincent  Davis,  the  associate  professor  of  the  Graduate 
.  School  of  International  Studies,  will  come  forward  I  think  we  can 
start  out.  ^ 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  chairman  in  permitting  them  to 
apbear  out  of  otder.  Unfortunately,  1  have  to  leave  at  10:30  at  the 
latest.  So  it  is  most  appreciated.  Senator  Morse. 

Senator  Morse.  I  am  glad  to  accommodate  you. 

Senator  Dominick.  I  would  like  tosaj^,  Mr.  Chairman,;  that  Dr. 
Davis  and  Dean  Korbel  have  discussed  ^is  bill  with  me  before,  and 
they  are  highly  enthusiastic  about  the  idea  and  the  theory  of  it.-  And^ 
I  am  looking  forward  to  their  testimony,  because  I  know  how  highly 
skilled  and  dedicated  they  are  in  this  field.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
them  tQ  the  committee.  - 

Senator  Morse.  Dean  Korbel  and  Mr.  Davis,  we  are  delighted  to  - 
have  you.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 
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STATEMiiNT  OF  JOSEF  KORBEL,  DEAN,  GKADirATE  SCHOOL  OF  IN- 
TERNATIONAL STUDIES,  ITNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  DENVER, 
COLO.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  VINCENT  DAVIS,  ASSOCIATE  PRO- 
FESSOR 

4Ir.  KoRBKL.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  at  the  outset  that  my  state- 
ment is  the  result  of  the  composite  thinking  of  the  faculty  of  the  Grad- 
uateSchool  of  International  Studies,  University  of  Denver,  which  for 
years  has  heen  professionally  committed  to  studies  of  international 
problems  and  which  has  given  careful  attention  to  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966. 

It  has  been  said  before  but  not  often  enough  that  no  democracy  can 
function  effectively  without  enlightened  public  opinion.  Failure  or 
success  of  a  democratic  government  depends  ultimately  on  the  degree 
of  knowledge,  of  maturity  of  judgment,  and  active  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic in  national  and  international  affairs.  Knowledge  and  search  for 
truth  have  served  as  a  unifying  element,  as  a  factor  of  strength  when 
a  nation  has  been  confronted  with  situations  paramount  io  its  exist- 
ence and  its  future.  Ignorance,  on  the  other  hand,  lias  always  been 
a  cause  of  division  and  weakness,  opening  doors  to  demagogy  and 
ultiihate  destruction. 

This  truism,  accepted  by  all  politically  thinking  individuals  as  a 
safe^assumption  of  their  political  philosophy,  is  even  more  imperative 
in  our  evaluation  of  the  world  scene.  On  the  national  scene,  the  life 
of  a  democratic  society  is  undergirded  by  commonly  accepted  and  re- 
spected principles;  it  develops  under  a  protective  shield  of  lav^  and 
order,  open  as  it  is  to  the  demands  of  time,  to  evalutionary  changes. 

KNOWLEDGE  XEEDED  TO  MEET  PROBLEM  , 

On  the  international  scene  this  common  denominator,  more  fre- 
quently than  not  is  missing.  Ideological  struggles,  conflicts  of  national 
interests,  different  levels  of  economic  development,  prejudices,  emo- 
tionalishi,  burdens  of  historical  heritage,  race  and  color  distinction, 
variations  in  cultural  background,  and  absence  of  a  single  interna- 
tional authority,  make  consensus  at  best  precarious,  at  worst  impos- 
sible. To  face  these  complex  challenges  American  people  must  be 
armed  with  a  knowledge  of  those  problems  as  the  principal  prerequisite 
to  a  correct  analysis  and  to  the  probability — one  can  never  speak  of 
certainty — of  reaching  the  right  decision  at  a  cri^:.ical  moment  in  a  ' 
nation's  history. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  urgent  need  of  both  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive knowledge  that  we  have  studied  and  evaluated  the  International 
Kdnc.ition  Act. 

It  should  be  recognized  tJiat  American  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing have  made  a  remarkable  contribution  to  studies  of  international 
relations.  A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  social  science  would 
indicate  that  until  the  fairly  recent  past,  international  relations  was  a 
domain  of' diplomatic  historians  whose  methodology  was  limited  to  a 
son;ewhat  conventional,  incomfjiete approach. 

They  w^ere  kiter  joined  by  international  jurists  whose  theoretical 
studies  failed  to  provide  answer  to  vexing  problems  of  world  affairs, 
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even  when  the  circle  of  these  two  groups  of  scholars  was  enlarjred  by 
political  scientists  and  economists,  the  academic  community  still  lacked 
some  tools  to  disfeect  the  complex  body  of  international  politics.  Not 
until  after  World  War  II  were  these  scholars  joined,  particularly  in 
the  the  United  States,  by  sociologists,  psychologists,  and  anthropolo- 
gists, trying  to  find  scholarly  answers  to  human  behavior,  to  ndtional 
motivations  andjinternational  attitudes  by  way  of  an  integrated,  inter- 
disciplinary method. 

As  is  frequently  the  case,  a  new  scientific  discovery  only  reveals 
inadequacies'of  I  the  past  approach  find  opens  the  mind  to  new,  un- 
explored tasks,  j  Even  though  American  scholars  have  been  markedly 
ahead  of  those  of  other  countries,  their  integrated  efforts  must  be 
recognized  only  j  as  a  bpginning  in  tlie  area  of  inteniational  relations 
studies  which  tb  this  day  is  only  rarely  accepted  as  an  academic  disci- 
pline in  its  o^vn  right.  A  student  of  international  relations,  however, 
cannot  be  just  u  political  scientist,  oi  an  ecorlomist,  an  historian,  a 
sociologist;  he  must  integrate  all  these  qualifications  if  lie  wishes  to 
attack  in  a  scholarly  manner  and  in  their  entirety  international  prob- 
lems confrontiiijc:  us  today.  He  nnist  be  a  pioneer  both  in  methods  and 
the  scope  of  his' endeavors.  In  this  respect,  we  have  barely  scratched 
the  surface  since  most  American  universities  tend  to  pursue  the  oldpath 
of  compartmentalization  and  many  of  them  still  consider  international 
relations  studies  as  ^:  stepchild  of  political  science.  Yet  it  is  just  the 
discipline  of  international  relations  which  provides  an  innovating  in- 
tegrated approach  that  offers  a  breakthrough  in  our  efforts  to  analyze 
in  a  scholarly  fashion  contemporary  events/ 

BOLD  iNVESTiMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

Thus,  a  new/ exciting  opportunity  solicits  a  bold ...intestmeut  at 
almost  all  levels  of  education — seconclari^  schools,  undergraduate  col- 
leges, graduate  programs,  and  adult  education — in  bringing  up  new 
generations  of  teachers,  governmental  officials,  and  citizenry  at  large 
equipped  with  skills  fitting  unprecedenred  demands.  These  are  criti-  , 
cal  tasks  for  a.  society  which  wishes  to /preserve  its  own  freedoms  and 
lead  in  the  struggle  for  peace.  They/ require  us  to  be  fortified  with; 
intellectual  cpurage  and  to  be  supported  financially  to  the  largest' 
possible  extent}.  |         _  / 

Private  foundations  have  given  generous  support  to  studies  of  inter- 
national relations;  their  resources,  however,  are  insufficient  to  me^t 
the  needs  andjissues  at  stake.  The  Federal  Government  has  also  r^- 
ognized  the  significance  of  education  to  the  political,  economic  a^id- 
cultural. health  of  the  Nation  and  has  encouraged  its  support  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  adopted  bills  maicing  knowledge  available  toihe 
veterans,  students  in  financial  need  and  to  prospective  teache;rs;  it/has 
fostered  education  by  way  of  exchange  of  students  and  scholars,  of 
supporting  cohstruction  of  physical  facilities,  building  library  hold- 
iiigs  and  inducing  students  to  area  anii  foreign  Icnguage  studies.  It 
has  given  particular  attention  to  the  growth  ot  natural  sciences-. 
American  ediicators  have  acknowledged  this  Federal  support/  with 
sincere  appreciation.     .      ~  \  /  ' 

HoAvever,  the  tense  situation  in  the  world  and  crucial  responsibilities 
of  American  democracy  on  the  global  scene  invite  the  Federal.Govern- 
meiit  to  devote  special  attention  to  studies  of  international  relations.. 

'  -    ■    ^  ■  j-- 
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Quantitatively,  American  universities  face  tho  problem  of  steadily 
increasuig  numbers  of  students  of  world  affairs;  qualitatively,  they 
must  strive  to  ^rive  the  best  education. 

Young  and  future  generations  must  be  exposed  to  a  mcth'^iica], 
\  dispassionate  way  of  evaluating  world  afFaii>  At  the  undergraduate 
\level  univei^ities  must  oonvoive  of  iutematioi  I  relation-  as  iw  inte- 
gral and  important  part  pf  liberal  arts  educa;  'on  ^md  stimuhite  tho 
student  to  do  conceptual  thinking  that  embraces  the  globe;  they  must 
prepare  him  for  a  critical  but  consti-uctive  role  as  t  citizen.  At  the 
graduate  level,  American  universities  must,  in  addition,  arm  tho  stu- 
dent witli  depth  knoT  ledge,  research  skills  and  professional  dedica- 
tion  to  both  scnolarship  and  public  service. 

FEDERAL  FINANCING  NEEDED 

Only  the  Fedeml  Government  and  the  taxpayer,  who  in  the  final 
analysis  invests  through  education  in  his  ovrn  prosperity  and  world 
peace,  can  providd  means  for  a  thorough  study  of  international  rela- 
tions. The  proposed  International  Education  Act,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  eloquently  stated  in  section  2,  is  an  historical  step  forward  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  meant  to  strengthen  the  American  educa- 
tional system  and  not  as  an  instrument  of  American  foreign  policy; 
it  is  not  a  foreign  aid  bill  but  a  domestic  aid  bill  and  as  such  it  is  to 
be  admin isterea  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  not  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  focuses  on  studies  of  international  relations,  rescuing  the  disci- 
pline from  a  Cinderella  position  in  the  family  of  the  social  sciences  and 
inviting  scholars  to  seek  new  insights,  new  concepts,  a  new  theoretical 
framework  that  would  provide  the  policymaker  with  a  body  of 
thoughts  applicable  to  solutions  of  practical  problems, 

Tlie  bill  contains  provision  foj^  strengthening  international  studies 
at  the  undergraduate  level  and  for  establishing  and  strengthening 
graduate  centers  of  international  studies.  As  international  affairs  are 
a  concern  of  the  whole  Nation  and  as  a  massive  enrol lement  of  stu- 
dents can  be  absorbed  only  across  the  vast  academic  community,  the 
bill  wisely  stipulates  an  ecjuitabl  distribution  of  grants  throughout 
the  Union.  Furthermore,  it  offers  guarantees  to  free,  unfettered  aca- 
demic inquiry.,  .   _ - 

Scholars  who  are  professionally  responsible  for  international  studies 
cannot  ask  for  more.  Jjawmakers  \yho  are  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  c^n  ill  afford  to  offer  less. 

The  American  Nation  in  general  and  its  leaders  in  particular  are 
and  will  continue  to  be  confronted  with  international  challenges  that 
are  unenviable  in  nature  as  they  are  unprecedented  in  scope.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  assure,  the  Nation  of  least  a  prospect  of  taking  a 
correct  attitude  toward  these  challenges  and  making  the  right  decision : 
it  is  the  way  of  education. 

Foreign  policy,  based  on  lack  of  knowledge  of  international  rela- 
tions can  succeed  only  by  chance  and  good  luck;  based  on  a  sophisti- 
cated tmderstanding  of  their  complexities,  it  promises  wisdom  in 
judgment. 

It  would  be  generally  recognized  that  world  trends  have  been  as  a 
rule  ahead  of  scholarship.  Thjs  has  been  caused  party  by  the  innate 
cautiousness  of  scholars  out  mainly  by  lack  of  adequa.te  financial  sup- 
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port  for  (estinff  new  ideiis  and  applying  new  methods  for  analysis 
of  international  problems  that  have  only  appeared  on  the  faraway 
horizons  of  world  nappenings. 

Yet,  this  sense  of  anticipation,  based  on  knowledgej  is  the^princjpal 
key  that  opens  the  door  to  a  successful  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  The 
American  scholar  in  international  relations,  free  from  the  pditicular- 
ism  of  individual  academic  disciplines,  integrated  in  his  own  mind 
and  methodology,  holds  this  key.  He  can  help  Ihe  Nation  to  acquire 
a  sense  of  historical, and  contemporary  pei*spectivei  to  see  such  events 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  proportion  to  world  developments,  to  inider- 
stand  the  interdependence  of  world  affaii'S.  He  is  the  man  to  suggest 
new  ideas  and  ne^V  solutions,  to  foster  the  education  of  thousands  of 
future  educators,  civil  servants,  and  other  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

However,  if  the  American  scholar  can  be  of  help  to  this  counti^  in 
its  goal  of  contributing  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  oi  preserving  its  own 
security  he,  too,  is  in  urgent  need  of  nelp.  The  whole  world  is  his 
laboratory,  and  for  his  work  he  must,  not  be  Avanting  in  intellectual 
and  material  equipment. 

SUPPOKT  VOR  BILL 

The  International  Education  Act  makes  a  significant  contribution 
to  this  end.  It  has  received  wide  support,  both  in  the  House  of  )Repre- 
sentatives  and  from  educators.  Scholars  of  international  relations, 
and  with  f hem  the  vast  world  of  education,  may  well  address! to  the 
Congress  the  historical  words  of  Winston  Chnrchill  when  his  country 
in  time  of  national  peril  turned  for  assistance  to  America :  "Give  us  the 
tools  and  we  will  finish  the  job" — of  bringing  up  American  people  in  a 
knowledge  of  international  problems  commensurate  to  their  magni- 
tude. 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Morse.  Dean  Korbel,  that  is  an  excellent  statement.  And 
the  statement  is  a  scholarly  one. 

Dr.  Davis,  would  you  like  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Davis.  As  Dean  Korbel  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  paper  was  the 
result  of  the  composite  thinking  of  our  14-man  faculty  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  International  Studies.  I  don't  believe  I  have  anything  to 
add  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Morse.  Senator  Dominick  any  questions? 

Senator  Dominick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  several 
questions: 

Dean  Korbel.  section  4  of  the  bill  provides  grants  for  undergraduate 
programs  and  for  the  stimulation  of  undergraduate  programs.  Sec- 
tion 8  provides  the  grants  for  the  graduate  programs.  Section  7, 
which  is  really  the  key,  because  it  is  the  authorization  section  deter- 
mining how  much  money  we  are  going  to  spend,  lumps  both  of  them 
together.  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  about  the  allocation  of  funds 
that  should  be  made  between  the  two  programs,  between  graduate  and 
undergraduate? 

FUNDS  ALLOCATION — GRADUATE  VS.  UNDERGRADUATE 

Mr.  Korbel.  I  haven't  given  any  special  thought  to  this,  except  that 
I  did  read  the  testimony  given  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  before  the  House  of  Representatives  committee,  and  as 
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far  us  1  riMiieiiibor,  he  lind  some  general  ideas  about  the  distribution 
of  the  funds,  the  general  (houglit  heing  that  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
allocations  should  go  for  undergraduate  studies.  Tliis  seems  to  ine  to 
be  justified,  because  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  train  as  mauy  young 
people  ns  possible  in  the  knowledge  of  international  relations.  And 
there  will  be,  it  seems  to  ine,  a  greater  need  for  the  allocation  of  major 
funds  for  undergraduate  studies.  * 

T  do  not  wish,  however,  to  uuderestimate  the  needs  for  graduate 
centei^s.  It  is  actually  the  graduate  centers  which  will  serve  as  a  key 
for  training  of  future  generations  hi  an  exi>ert  knowledge  of  the 
world  affaii*s. 

Senatoi*  Dominick.  This  program  presumably  would  be  available 
lo  all  colleges  and  to  all  univereities.  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  about ' 
what  overall  amount  of  money  might  be  used  protectively  in  this 
pi'ogram,  if  we  didn't  have  financial  problems  m  the  Government 
as  we  do? 

Mr.  KouBEL.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  the  sums  which  aie  proposed 
in  the  art  are  not  sufficient  for  the  task  wh\c]x  we  face.  However,  I 
would  sugge.st  at  the  same  time  that  an  act  6f  that  importance  and 
magnitude  requii*es  a  vei-y  thoi'ough  pi*eparation  in  planning  and  in 
executing  the  program,  ^^o  at  the  beginning  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  sums  are  sufficient  foi'  a  takeoff. 

Senator  Domintck.  Then  the  House  bill  which  carries  authoriza- 
tions of  $40  million  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June.  30,  1969,  you 
think  would  be  adequate  to  get  this  program  underway  ? 

Mr,  KoKHEL.  I  would  suggest,  Senator,  that  the  sum  proposed  for 
the  fii*st  year  would  be  sufficient,  because  it  would  be  a  year  of  prepa- 
ration. Once  the  bill  is  launched,  once  it  is  implemented,  I  don't  think 
that  the  sums  which  would  be  appropriated  to  the  bill  for  the  years 
ending  1968  and  1969  would  be  sufficient  , 

WHAT  CHANGES  NEEDED 

Senator  L^ominick.  We  have  had  the  problem  here  that  we  have 
had  in  other  educational  propositions.  If  We  provided  the  money  that 
we  thought  was  advisable  to  accomplish  all  the  ends  that  the  bills 
])ropose,  we  would  ha\'e  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  even  more 
than  we  are  spending  now,  going  to  the  universities,  and  sHll  spread 
rather  thinly  among  the  univei-sities  in  the  country.  My  question  / 
here  would  be,  do  you  think  that  the  bill  needs  any  changes  or  bolster- 
iiig  in  the  cooperative  progi'ams  between  the  universities  oh  this  type 
of  intermit  ionvU  edueatum. 

Mr.  KoKHF.h.  The  bill,  it  seems  to  me,  does  provide  for  that.possibility 
of  iustitutiouiil  cooperation.  And  I  can  say  for  our  own  university, 
and  for  the  universities  which  are  close  to  Denver,  we  have  now  for 
se^^eral  years  been  in  close  contact  with  them,  and  we  have  developed 
.some  cooperative  programs,  and  in  fact  have  some  plans  to  even 
deepen  and  stvength/cn  that  cooperation. 

Senator  Dominick.  I  asked  you  that  question,  frankly,  so  that  you 
fould  give  that  type  of  answer.  And  I  wondered  whether  the  legisla- 
tive language  itself  might  be  strengthened  to  encourage  this,  whether 
you  had  given  any  thought  to  that. 
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Mi\  KoRBRL,  Yciy,  WO,  luive.  T  think  that  the  hm^utige  of  t\h^  bill  is 
sufficient,  providing;  a  legal  basis  for  such  interinstitutional  coopera- 
tioiu  I  am  sure  tho  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
find  other  ways  to  encoura<re  such  cooperative  erfbrt.  And  then  the 
universities  have  to  be  on  their  own, 

I  would  suggest,  sir,  that  it  is  at  the  oi)erative  level  a  complic^ited 
proposition,  but  it  nnist  be  overcome. 

V  Senator  DoMiNiCK,  Now,  on  paget5  the  Secretary  is  given  authority 
under  the  Senate  bill  to  distribute  the  grants  to  the  States  in  an  equita- 
ble manner,  while  at  the  same  time — 

giving  a  preference  to  those  institutions  which  are  most  in  need  of  additional 
funds  for  programs  in  international  jstudies,  and  which  sh.ow  real  promise  of  being 
able  to  use  the  additional  funds  effectively.  ^ 

WHAT  ST.\Nn.\K/)S  AKEDK/) 

That  is  a  quote  from  subsection  (c)  on  page  5, 

Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  the  standards  that  might  be  used  to 
interpret  that  language?  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very,  very  difficult 
task  to  require  of  anyone,  to  determine  which  universities  can  use  the 
additional  funds  effectively,  and  how  to  disti'ibute  them  among  all 
the  universities  we  luive. 

Mr.  KouHEL.  It  is  a  difficult  task.  Senator.  I  suppose  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  prepare  some  guide- 
1  ines,  or  some  criteria — : - 

Senator  Morse.  '^Guidelines"  is  not  a  very  popular  word  in  Wash- 
.  ington  these  days.  / 

Mr.  KoRBKL.  Well,  I  am  very  sorry.  I  come  from  Colorado,  ajid  we 
still  use  it, 

I  suppose  we  should  propose  some  criteria,  if  that  is  an  acceptable 
term,  for  selecting  univei-sities  and  colleges  interested  in  this  program. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  any  detail  at  tliis  moment.  I  realize 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem. 

I  wonder  whether  you  would  ])ermit  me  to  suggest  that  Dr.  Davis 
comment. 

Mr,  Davis.  It  is  my  guess — and  it  is  only  a  guess — that  this  lauguage 
was  inserted  in  the  bill  because  of  previous  experience  in  whiqli  feder- 
ally available  fimds  to  support  the  various  educational  and  research 
activities  have  tended  to  be  conceiitrated  in  certain  limited  areas  of  the 
country,  resulting  in  educational  institutions  in  many  .other  parts  of 
the  country  meeting  with  less  success  in  obtaining  support. 

I  believe  that  those  of  us  in  the  academic  field  feel  tliat  in  mos^  of 
the  major  regions  of  the  country  there  are  strong  institutions,  and 
there  are  strong  programs  in  various  fields  in  almost  all  regions.  And 
I  know;  it  is  rhe  feelhig  of  Dean  Korbel  and  myself  and  all  the  stiiff 
tliat  this  is  a  wise  and  prudent  provision  in  the  legislation,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  strengthening  of  the  great  regional  centers  tjiat  in  miiny  cases 
in  the  past  hiive  not  received  the  support  that  taey  have  probably 
warranted;  , 

Senator  Dominick.  I  know  the  University  of  Denver  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  field  in  our  area,  in  fact,*  countrywide  in  many  ways. 
And  I  can  sefe  no  reason  at  alf  why  tJie  fuiids  authoi'ized  unaer;t}iis 
couldn't  be  used  to  bolster  the  programs  that  you  ali*eady  have,  that 
you  have  had  underway  for  a  long  peripd  of  time. 
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But  the  problem  I  see  is  the  fiict  that  the  applications  under  this  bill, 
1  am  sure^  are  not  going  to  be  enormous  for  the  univei'sities  that  are 
gDing  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  education.  And  I  am  going  to 
a!jk.you  if  you  have  any  thoujjhts  on  this  particular  problem,  as  to 
what  kind  of  criteria  should  be  used,  to  pass  tliem  on  to  the  cliair- 
man  and  the  staff.   Such  would  l)e  helpful  in  the  mark-up  of  the  bill. 

So  1  would  just  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  liave  any  later  thoughts 
on  this,  that  they  just  let  us  know.  T  know  it  is  a  very  impoi'tant  part 
ofthebilL' 

Senator  Morse.  Any  supplemental  statement  you  wish  to  make  will 
bo  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
Mr,  KouBKL.  We  would  be  pleased  to  do  so, 

USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Senator  Dominick.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to  add  this :  When  you 
and  I  and  Senator  Prouty  were  in  India  last  fall,  we  saw  a  number 
of  universities  in  operation  over  there.  And  we  also  found  there  wore 
in  excess  of  $600  million  worth  of  rupees  in  India  which  were  just 
sitting  in  banks  and  not  being  used  because  of  the  restrictions  that 
the  Indian  Government  has  as  to  the  method  by  which  these  can  be 
used.  And  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  be  wise  to  provide  additional 
legislative  language  which  would  give  us  the  opportunity  of  using 
some  of  the  currencies,  foreign  currencies,  in  other  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  scholarship  exchanges,  and  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of 
people  and  teachers  who  may  be  going  from  this  country  to  India, 
and  co/ning  from  that  country  over  here.  Do  you  have  any  thoughts 
on  that  at  all? 

Mr.  JCoRBEL.  As  section  2  of  the  bill  says,  the  main  purpose  of  the 
TnternLtional  Education  Act  is  to  expose  young  American  scholars, 
students,  to  the  systems  of  knowledge  of  foreign  countries.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  niy  mind,  sir,  that  bringing,  a  greater  arid  greater  num- 
ber of  students  in  from  abroad  would  help  further  the  purpose  of  the 
bilh 

If  I  remember  correctly,  there  were  last  year  in  the  United  States 
something  close  to  90,000  foreign  students.  Their  contacts  with  the 
faculty,  and  particularly  with  the  students,  make  it  possible  for  Amer- 
ican students  to  be  exposed  to  foreign  cultures  and  to  find  a;  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  foreign  countries. 

TIwefore»  T  would  suggest  that  the  more  we  support  bringing  for- 
eign studentjj  to  this  country,  the  closer  we  are  to  fulfilling  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill. 

Senator  Dominick.  Thank  you.  Dean,  ^ 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chaiimjin.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  do  have  to  go 
at  this  particular  moment. 

Senator  Morse.  ^You  have  been  vei^  helpful.  Senator, 

Senator  Prouty,  any  questions? 

Senator  Prouty.  I  nave  no  questions,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Senator  Morse,  I  have  one  point  I  ought  to  i-aise  .whil^  yon  are  on 
the  stand,  but  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  witnesses,  too, 

I  think  that  this  record  should  show  that  this  bill  is  raising  great 
concern  within  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  And 
I  think  it  is  going  to  raise  great  concern  within  the  Senate,  and  concern 
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that  may  very  well  jeopardize  its  passage,  unless  there  are  some  clari- 
fications and  modifications  on  it.  As  is  well  known  in  tlio  Senate,  I 
am  an  enthusiastic  and  particular  supporter  of  the  objectives  of  this 
act.  And  I  think  it  is  an  essential  piece  of  legislation.  But  I  think, 
whatever  accommodations  have  to  be  worked  out  must  be  worked  out 
to  meet  the  , existing,  late  inquiries  about  it. 

In  fact,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have,  after  we  complete  our  hear- 
ings, a  consultation  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  regard  to  it  in  order  to  resolve  the  growing  doubts  that  exist 
in  that  committee. 

Senator  Prouty  has  pointed  out  the  authority  that  is  given  to  tlie 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  think  unless  those 
authorities  are  clearly  defined  and  limited,  this  bill  has  no  chance  of 
passage. 

CONCBRN  ABOUT  FEDERAL  POWER  IN  EDUCATION 

/  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  a  growing  concern  in  the  Con- 
gress about  Federal  power  in  education.  And  tJiis  chairman  needs  to 
yield  to  no  one  in  his  support  over  the  years  for  a  breakthrough  in 
Federal  aid,  wliich  has  been  accomplished  starting  with  the  first  year 
of  the  Kennedy  administration.  And  the  record  is  replete  with  my 
assurances  that  the  legislation  that  has  been  proposed  heretofore  mair 
tains  a  control  of  educational  policies  at  the  local  level. 

There  isn't  anything  in  tliis  bill  that  guarantees  that.  And  it  is  not 
intended,  I  know,  that  it  should.  We  do  have  language  in  the  bill  that 
Federal  control  is  prohibited,  on  page  6,  section  6,  but  I  find  it  isn't 
convincing  very  many  because  the  authority  on  allocation,  the  au- 
thority that  is  vested  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  with  a  lack  of  staudaras  and  criteria  for  guidance,  is  arous- 
ing grave  doubts  about  this  bill.  I  am  quite  surprised  about  it^ 

I  have  already  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  a  long  list  of  questions  for 
them  to  answer.  Their  representatives  are  in  the  room  at  the  present 
time.  And  may  I  sa^,  one  of  the  reasons  I  submitted  that  long  list 
was  because  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  this  bill  be  clarified  in 
regard  to  the  part  that  the  Federal  Government  will  play^  not  in  its 
administration,  but  in  the  determination  of  policies  under  it. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  I  am  sure,  that  higher  education  has  been  badly 
damaged  in  the  last  couple  of  years  by  various  disclosures  of  Federal 
Government  grapts  through  ^ae  CIA  and  through  the  Defense  De- 
partment ana  through  foreiA^ii  aid  and  other  Government  agencies. 
And  it  raises  serious  questions  as  to  the  impartiality,  the  academic, 
independence,  the  reliability  of  various  so-called  research  studies  that 
have  been  emanating  from  some  of  our  universities.  Any  time  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  become  (][uestioned  as  far  as  their  im- 
partiality is  concerned,  terrific  damage  is  done  to  the  whole  educational 
system  of  this  country.  And  we  are  dealing  here,  only  with  a.  very, 
very  small  fraction  of  academic  life.  But  it  is  the  old  story  that  one 
rotten  apple  in  a  barrel  can  damage  the  whole  barrel,  if  the  bad  apple 
isn't  removed,  or  the  cause  for  the  fermentation  isn'1^  removed.  Ajid 
I  think  this  should  be  of  ^eat  concern  to  the  entire  academic  com- 
munity, both  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  private 
institutions. 
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CONTROL  OF  PROPAGANDA  ACTIVITIES 

The  American  people  liave  just  got  to  be  concerned  that  no  segment 
of  bur  institutions  of  liiglier  education  become  propajganda  centers 
for  governmental  policies,  sources  tlicrefoi^e  nitionalizmg  a  Govern- 
menfpolicy  that  may  be  sul)jeet  to  great  dispute  and  controversy  within 
the  body  of  politic. 

We  have  seen  tliis  happen  to  some  foreign  universities  wliicli  became 
the  tools  and  agents  of  government.  And  I  think 'now  is  tlie  time  in 
connection  with  this,  bill  to  adopt  whatever  controls  and  checks  and 
procedures  are  necessary  to  give  every  American  complete  justification 
for  believing  that  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  completely 
free  of  any  political  manipulation  in  connection  with  any  segment  of 
their  researcn  activity.  ^ 

One  of  the  coimsels  has  asked  me  to  point  out  to  you,  Dean,  that 
one  of  the  questions  we  have  filed  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  this  one : 

Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  agree  that  the  language  on  page  six.  Section  six. 
might  be  strengthened  by  the  addition,  as  In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  10G5. 
the  phrase.,  "or  the  selection  of  library  resources  by  any  educational  institution** 
just  before  the  period  in  line  20?  Wouldn*t  that  language  also  be  helpful,  which 
would  read,  "or  even  the  editing  or  publication  of  tesearch  fniidcd  by  grant 
or  contracts  made  avp*  ible  under  the  terms  of  this  Act**^? 

I  cite  it  to  you  I  .iiausc  it  is  some  indication  of  what  is  concerning 
some  of  us  in  regard  to  what  we  think  .is  a  bill  which  in  its  present 
form  is  entirely  too  broad  in  its  language  vis-a-vis  the  maintenance, 
of  checks  upon  the  Federal  Government  and  the-^iaranteeing  of  com- 
plete academic  independence  on  thie  part  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  of  this  country.  Take,  for  example,  the  power  of  allocating 
funds  which  Senator  Dominick  queried  you  about. 

The  point  I  now  make  is  made  more  to  illustrate  our  troubled  minds 
than  it  is  to  make  a  specific  recommendation  for  the  creation  of  such 
councils  as  I  now  refer  to.  But,  you  see,  I  have  so  much  more  con- 
fidence in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  than  I  do  in  administra- 
tive policies  of  the  Federal  Government;  I  have  so  much  more  confi- 
dence as  T  sit  ithroughoui,  the  debates  in  the  Senate,  when  it  was  my 
responsibility,  assisted  by  my  conmiittee,  to  take  through  the  Senate 
this  whole  group  of  educational  bills,  elementary,  .secondary^  higher 
education  facilities,  and  all  the  rest,  this  basic  control  remaming  at 
the  local  level  in  these  fields. 

So  in  this  field  I  want  a  bill  that  doesn't  give  any  critic  the  slightest 
basis  for  arguing  that  we  are  headed  for  Federal  domination  of  any 
higher  educational  institution  that  participates  in  any  Federal  pro- 
gram.  I  think  it  should  be  just  the  other  way  around. 

I  can  well  remember  back  in  1958  when  there  was  gmit  concern^ 
in  the  Congress  about  U.S.-T^itin  American  affairs,  that  I  made  the 
proposal,  and  Senator  Jack  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  seconded  it, 
and  our  subcommittee  of  tlie  Foreign  Relations  Committee  made  it 
unanimous.  We  were  going  to  turn  to  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  to  research  foundations  and  institutes  that. had  on  their 
staffs  recognized  authorities  on  Latin  American  problems  and  who 
were  qualified  to  advise  the  Congress  about  the  extent  to  which  U.S.- 
Latin  American  relations  had  deteriorated,  and  to  come  to  Washing- 
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ton  unci  tell  us  what  ought  to  be  studied,  whut  ought  to  be  looked 
hito,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  representation,  give  them  support  to 
go  ahead  and  do  the  studies  for  us.  . 

Senator  Kennedy  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  and  I 
took,  a  position  that  it  was  not  for  us  to  make  the  studies.  It  was 
*'for  us  only  to  commission  these  authorities  to  do  the  work  for  the 
people  of  the  country  through  the  framework  of  their  Government. 

And  out  of  those  studies  came  this  whole  series  of  monographs  that 
produced  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  which  I  think  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  great  contributions  in  recent  times  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  by  various  universities  in  this  country,  and  research 
foundations. 

VEST  POLICY  CONTHOIi  IN  COUNCIL 

I  say,  Dean,  that  I  just  think  it  is  essential — I  didn't  mean  to  talk 
so  long,  but  because  I  know  who  is  in  the  audience,  I  think  this  is  the 
best  way  for  nie  to  publicly  and  officially  give  them  this  warning— 
1  think  it  is  very  impo.'tunt  tliat  this  bill  be  worked  over.  In  fact, 
I  had  a  conference  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  left  that  conference 
\y\t\\  the  tentative  \-iew  that  maybe  we  would  end  up  introducing  a 
substitute  bill  that  will  at  least  cover  the  points  that  I  am  making  in 
these  remark.s,  where  the  control,  tJie  political  decisions,  will  be  for 
the  institutions  to  determine.  And  that  is  why  I  said  I  would  make 
a  tentative  suggestion,  which  I  now  make,  that  in  regard  to  this 
power  of  allocation,  l)ecause  of  niy  confidence  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  tliemse]ve«%^  niaybe  we  should  consider  the  creation 
of  a  Council  for  International  Studies  to  be  organized  by  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  themselves  in  this  country,  and  we  would  give 
.them  considerable  authority  in  connection  with  making  recommenda- 
tions for  the  programs  that  are  to  be  carried  on  under  this  bill. 

It  could  cake  a  variety  of  procedural  forms.  It  coul4ihave  a  veto 
autliority,  or  it  could  have  a  recommending  authority.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  the  future  of  the  bill  augurs  well  for  itself  if  that  au- 
thority is  vested  in  a^roup  of  Federal  officials. 

I  don't  thirik  the  bill  can  pass  in  that  form. 

We  need  not  only  to  talk  about  control  of  education  at  uon- 
goverimiental  le\'els,  we  have  got  to  make  certain  that  it  will  be 
practiced. 

Sure,  Congress  has  a  duty  to  make  certain  what  Federal  money  will 
be  usecJ  for.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  weren't  informed  about  that  ni  tlie 
past  in  regard  to  some  of  tlie  appropriations  that  have  apparently 
been  covertly  made,  or  some  of  the  allocations  which  in  the  past  have 
been  covertly  made,  because  in  many  of  those  instances  I  am  .satisfied 
(hat  if  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  tliis  committee  had 
known  of  those  allocations,  they  would  not  have  been  implemented. 

And  I  make  this  statement  this  morning  because  I  happen  to  know 
the  great  concern  that  exists  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  about 
this  bill,  and  ifinioiig  some  of  my  colleagues  that  are  not  on  the  For- 
eign Relatiors  Committee.  ,  ^ 

I  do  not  think  that  the  problems  that  I  have  raised  are  at  all  in- 
surmountable. 
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But  may  I  say  to  the  Department  of  Healtli,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare officials  that  are  in  the  room  at  the  present  time,  I  think  the 
questions  that  the  chairmafi  gave  you  at  the  hearing  the  other  day 
are  of  vital  inmortance,  and  need  to  be  dealt  with  in  depth,  so  that  we 
can  work  togetner,  as  I  always  wanted  to  work  together,  in  coming  out 
with  an  Interijiational  Education  Act  of  1966  that  can  pass  tlie  Senate. 

Do  you  have  any  commefils  you  want  to  make  on  anything  that 
I  have  said,  Dean  Korbel ?    Dr.  Davis?  ■ 

Mr.  Korbel.  If  I  may  say  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  share  your 
concern  about  the  problem  of  the  integrity  of  American  universities 
and  scholars  in  their  academic  work.  There  is  a  key  question.  It  is 
a  key  to  the  academicians  and  clearly  it  is  a  key  to  the  health  of  this 
democracy.  It  is  a  key  to  American  foreign  policy.  On  the  one 
hand  I  am  not  impresselfi  with  the  scholars  who  withdraw  into  an  ivory 
tower  without  -feeling  the  responsibility  to  the  public  welfare  of  this 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  they  serve  best  their  own  scholar- 
ship and  their  o^vn  community  at  large,  and  the  Nation,  if  they  ate 
given  more  guarantees  6f  free,  unfettered  inquiry. 

These  two  things,  it  seems  to  me,  are  perfectly  compatible. 

SECTION  6  STRENGTHENING 

Now,  the  bill  does  provide,  as  you  say,  in  a  general  Ayay,  for  individ- 
uals and  institutions  to  proceed  in  their  work  without  any  control  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  think  that  it  can  be  strengthened  by  elab- 
orating in  some  detail  section  6.  I  am  not  so  sure,  sir,  whether  a  trans- 
fer of  Federal  control  over  this  bill  to  some  kind  of  local  contro}  would  ^ 
solve  the  problem.   For  I  think  that  we  can  point  to  certain  examples'' 
when  local  control  may  be  more  unwelcome  than  the  Federal  control. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  to  the  problem  is  really  not  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  I  may  say  so,  we  have  received  for  our  program  ' 
several  Federal  grants,  ana  we  have  never  been  exposed  to  any  pres- 
sure. But  the  key,  it  seems  to  me,"  is  with  the  institution  and  with  the 
individual  scholar.  If  he  is  ready,  or  the  institution  is  ready,  to  com- 
promise its  integrity,  there  is,  of  course,  then,  a  serious  danger  of  any 
controlling  agency  of  using  for  its  own  purposes  the  work  of  that 
institution. 

Thinking  of  tliat,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  no  complete  integ- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  scholar  and  the  institution  concerned,  then  per- 
haps no  provision,  no  matter  how  detailed,  offers  a  guarantee  of  ab- 
sence of  Government  interference.  The  chief  guarantee  rests  with  the 
scholar  and  with  the  institution. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  sir,  perhaps  my  colleague  would  like  to 
elaborate.  '  "  . 

'  Senator  Morse.  I  would  be  glad  to  liear  Dr.  Davis. 

And  then  I  would  like  to  have  both  of  you  give  further  thought  to 
this  matter,  and  read  in  the  transcript  what  the  chairman  has  said  this 
morning,  and  then  to  be  perfectly  free  to  offer  any  supplemental  state- 
ment on  the  problem  that  you  wish  to.  Because  now  and  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  time  to  iron  out  these  problems. 
Because  if  we  don't  do  it  before  we  get  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate^-I- 
think  the  bill  is  lost. 
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STATEMENT  OF  VINCENT  DAVIS,  ASSOCIATE  PEOFESSOE,  GEADTI- 
ATETSCHOOL  OF  INTEENATIONAL  STUjDIES,  UNIVEESITY  OF 
BENVEE,  DENVER,  COLO^  

Mr.  Davis.  Mr,  Cluurnuiu,  the  Intermitionul  Studies  Association,  a 
prominent  professional  society  of  scliolars  in  the  field  of  international 
studies,  was  privileged  to  have  you  as  its  key  speaker  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Detroit  in  early  May.  The  program  for  that  entire  3-day 
convention  was  designed  to  focus  on  precisely  the  kinds  of  question^ 
that  you  have  raised  here  this  morning  in  your  remarks.  The  reason 
for  that  program  having  ^eu  designed  as  it  was  was  because  the  com- 
munity of  schohirs,  especially  in  the  field  of  iiUernational  studies,  is 
Jicutely,  actively,  and  anxiously  concerned  about  precisely  these  issues. 

ACADRMIC  FIIEEDOM 

It"  goes  bey  Olid  the  question  of  Federal  control.  It  goes  to  the 
l)roader  que.stion  of  the  various  kinds,  sometimes  subtle,  distortions, 
which  are  imposed  upon  scholarly  activity; by  those  agencies,  in  the 
many  cases  private,  wliich  provide  financial  support. 

Therefore,  based  on  that  particular;  incident,  that  particula,r  con- 
Wentioii,  and  many  remarks  that  I  have  heard  among  my  scholarly 
.  colleagues^ tliroUt^hoiit  the  Nation,  I  thhik  it  certainly  is  fair  to  say 
t^iat  tTie  aoidemii'  community  fully  and  wholly  shares  the  concern 
that  you*  voiced.  And,  therefore,  anything  which  can  be  done  to 
stii-engthqii  this  )>ill  in  ordei*  to  make  tliese  guarantees  stronger  would, 
I  mil  certain,  be  most*  welcome  within  the  academic  community. 

.On  the  other  hand,  I  share  Dean  KorheFs  sent'iments  as  lie  has  just, 
exj^ressed  them.  And  I  think  most  of  our  colleagues  tliroU(;liout  the 
prdfessioiY  sliaT*e  them.  That  is  to  say,  we  don't  know  what  the  ideal 
solution  is.  We  don't  know  what  would  be  the  best  procedural  form 
in  order  to  make*  these  guarantees  as  iron  clad,  as  possible. 

I  certainly  agree  Avith  Dean  Korbel  that  the  ultimate  answer  must 
re-st  With  the  determination  of  the  academic  institutions  and  the 
scholars  which  constitute  those  institutions  to  maintain  their  integ- 
rity and  to  resist  any  froms,  however  subtle  they  may  be,  of  pressure 
or  disi^ortion  in  the  work  that  they  are  involved  in.  i 

So  summary,  I  don't  have  any  answers,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
.say  tlu^t  the  academic  community  snares  your  concern,  and  that  Dean 
Korbel^and  myself  and  all  scholars  throughout  the,  land,  I  am  certain, 
^yould  be  more  than  willing  to  help  work  toward  iniproving  the  solu- 
tions th^t  may  be  available  to  us. 

Senator  Morsk.  I  thank^you  very  much  J  am  familiar  with  that 
conference,  I  think  it  was  a  remarkable  conference.  ^ 
/  And  if  there  are  any  supplemental  statements  in  connection  with 
the  proceedings  or  any  of  the 'discussions  of  that  conference  that  are 
public  tli\it  you  wish  to  file,  I  will  be  glad  to  make  them  part  of  the 
record  of  this  hearing. 

•M^,  DwTs.  Tlie  proceedings  of  that  conference 'shall  be  available  in 
published  form  in  a  matter  of  days,  or  at  most  ^n  several  weeks.  I 
will  see  to  it  that  you  and  your  committee  members  receive  copies. 

Senator  ^Morse.  Thank  you  very  much.  Any  questions,  Senator 
Prouty?     >  " 
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Senatoi>pKom'Y.  No  questions.  I 
0-    Senat45rMoRSE»  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 
•    (The  following  material  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the  record^:) 

Supplemental  Statement  of  Josbf  Korbku  I)ean\  thk  Guauuati-:  Scuooi.  fW 
*  International  Studies,  and  Diuectok,  Social  Scik.vck  FbuNDivrxoN.  and 
Vincent  Davis.  Associ.vvk  riMjFEasoH,  tue  Guauuat.i;  Scnoot.  /)K  Interna- 
tional Studies,  at  the  UNivhntsiTY  of  Denver  *  //' 

At  the  hearing.s  on  the  Intepiational,  Education  Act  before  tl)t'  'Seunte*.s  Edu- 
cation Subcoraniittoo  on  Augii>it  19.  lOCO,  Chairnuui  Way ne/M or.se  expmssetl 
sprious  oonceni  ar^rjthc  daijRer  of  i)ossi|)lL»  interference  i).V/f<Mleral  ageiuie.s  in 
the  proRranis  of  academic  instit'ntioiiH  that  wonhl  aeoeive^ants  under  the  terms 
of  the  International  E  ducat  it  m  Act.  He  expre.ssed  the^iew  that  Se<'tion  0  of 
tlie  Bill  as  it  now  reads  does  not  provide  adtHjuate  guarantee.s -ajtain.st  such 
lK)«yibIe  interference.  This  .statement  is  resi>octfuU.v  .snbniUted  Sn  res^wnse  to- 
Senator  Morse's  invitation^  to  the  oversignert  to  forward  additional  thoughts  , 
on  this  ix)int  for  the  Subccimmlttee's  consideration: 

We  would  like  fo  state. at  the  outset  that  we  fuIiy  share  Senator  Morse's  con- 
cern. One  of  the  fundamental  traditions  of  th.*  American  sy.steni  of  higher 
education  and,  indeed,  of  Amy-ican  democracy  is  that  academic  and  scholarly 
pursuits  can  be  effectively  undertaken  only  in  a  climate  of  imfettered  inquiry 
where  the  only  governing  controls  are  the  scholar's  xuuleviating  commitnieut  to 
the  search  for  truth  and  jtnowledgo.  and  the  cross-checks  and  balance's  which 
this  commitmei\t  inStares.  The  whole  academic  and  scholarly  endeavor  would 
.suffer  grievously  aiul  therefore  could  not  provide  the  fruits  which  the  American 
t)eople  and  thelript^rnment  exi)ect  of  it,  if  its  integrity*  were  to  he  weakened  by 
federal  iutlu^jvjgfor  controls  over  the  curriculum,  tiie  program,  the  udnunistra- 
tion.  or  the  personnel  of  i^ny  institution  of  higher  edh  nation  receiving  federal 
support,  indeed,  one  may'.go  even  further  and  add  that  scholars  rightly  tend 
to  maintain  a  healthy  suspicion  towards  the  i>ossibility  that  any  financial  bene- 
factor— w he th;i;  governmental  or  non-governmental — may  attempt,  inlenttonally 
or  unawares,, to  influence  or  .shai)e  an  educational  institution  receiving  support 
from  the  benefactor.  On  the  other  har'l,  scholars  readily  concede  that  these 
suspicions  can  be  carried  to  an  extreme.  .The  simple  act  of  deciding  to  grant 
financial  support  to  one  injjititution  or  program  over  another  is* in  itj-elf  a  form 
of  inflaence,  such  that  the  scholars'  suspicions  in  extreme  form  would  undermine 
the  academic  endeavor  by  rejecting  on  these  grounds  all  proferred  support. 

Several  considerations  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  scholar^s  tendency  to  .su.spect 
possible  interference  or  control  on  the  part  of  financial  benefactors  is  not  wholly 
warrante<l  in  the  case  of  the  International  Education  Act<?of  19f>(l  (H.K.  14643). 
First,  one  may  say  in  -broadly  general  terms  that  increasing  federal  support  for 
higher  education  has  not  appeared  to  result  in  federal  interference  in  or  con- 
trol over  supported  program's,  notwithstanding  a  very  few  isolated  and  well 
publicized  cases  apparently  to  the  contrary.    Second,  and  more  particularly,  the 

'  provisions  of  the  Act  stipulate  that  it  will  be  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Most  of  the  ranking  officials  of  this  Depart- 
ment and  its  predecessor  agencies  v  *  3  have  administered  over  the  ^ears  those 
federal  programs  relating  to  higher  education  have  themselves  beeir  men  gnd 
women  with  previous  distinguished  experience  in  academic  life,  and  who  th^re-- 
fore  shared  the.  scholar's  conviction  that  federal  interference  or  contror  was  a 
danger  greatly  to  be  avoided.;  Third,  we  have  been^most  favorably  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  this  Department  appears  to  take  no  action  pertaining  to  those. 

^J)rograms  in  higher  education  which  It  is  assigned  to  administer  except  on  the 
advice  of  distinguished  committees  of  (Outside  consultants  drawn  from  the. most 
respected  circles  in  academic  life.  Fourth,  we  can  repeat  our  earlier  (comments 
in  which  we  noted  that,  although  the  Gnrduate  School  of  International  Studies 
and  the  University  of  Denver  more  generally  have  received  a  number  of  federal 
support  grants  under  various  programs,  the  representatives  of  tKe  cognizant 
federal  agencies  never. attempted  to  influence  ot?r  thinkh^g  and  planning.  They 
either  accepted  or  declined  our  proposals,  without  urginig  their  own  emphasis 
and  with  never  a  hint  of  prei^sure  or  extraneous  purposes.  ^ 

The  federal  officials  with  whom  we  have  dealt  in  these  matters  have  been  men 
and  women  of  integrity,  high  standards,  and  a  .sympathetic  appreciation  for  the 
nature  of  the  academic  enterprise.    If  one  assumes  that  the  Department  will  ad- 
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minister  the  Intef national  lOducatlon  Act  ^fenomlly  in  the  manner  that  it  has 
adininiHteretl  all  other,  leglHlat Ion  i>ertainiuj?  to  higher  eduaition  which  has  been 
assignetl  to  it,  there  would  secni  to  be  little  or  no  opportunity  for  this  or  any  other 
agency  of  governajent'  to  ntilize  tlU»  i)rov\.ions  of  this  BHl  for  extraneous  purposes 
pertaining  to  the  execution  of  Aineri'  .ii  foreign  policy  or  other  aspects  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  As  st'liolars  and  educators,  we  are  assured 
in  our  own  minds  that  this  is  a  piwe  of  legislation  In  the  lickl  of  education,  not 
In  the  field  of  American  foreign  policy,  and  we  arc  confident  that  it  will  be  wisely 
and  intelligently  administered  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
faa»  according  to  the  strongund  prudent  precedents  established  within  this  agency 
of  goverimient. 

The  preservation  of  i)t^ofesslunal  integrity  and  a  climate  of  unfetterr '  scholarly 
inquiry  and  honest  teaching  basically  deixjnd.s  on  the  academic  eoniri  ity  itself. 
If  scholars  and  teachers  do  not  jeiUously  guard  their  frecdonj  and  Ui)hold  their 
professional  responsibilities  to  the  whole  American  society  and  to  the  canons  of 
academic  endeavor,  no  law.  we  humbly  submit,  as  elaborate  as  it  may  be,  will 
secure  theiii  1  roni  the  dangers  of  attempted  outside  interference  or  control.  They 
themselves  are  nltinuitely  the  j)rlnclim;  gnardiauH  of  their  right  to  academic  free- 
d<ans  and  of  their  professional  resiM)nsibilitieH.  Section  0  of  the  International 
Education  Act  as  presently  written,  although  couched  in  brief  and  simple  lan- 
guage, seems  to  go  as  far  as  law  can  go  in  recogidzing  these  basic  facts  and  in 
strengthening  the  hand  of  the  academic  community  in  nmintaining  its  defenses 
against  outside  interference  or  control.    ■  '., 

Should  the  Unitetl  States  Senate  nevertheless  conclude  that  the  present  word- 
ing of  Section  O  of  the  International  Kdueation  Act  is  too  general,  we  would  like 
to  submit  a  few  thought— based  in  piirt  on  procedures  presently  followed  in  the 
Department  Of  Health,  Kducation  and  Welfare— that  might  be  useful  in  an  effort 
to  elaborate  on  the  present  wording.  First,  on  tlie  assumption  that  a  si)^*ial  ne\V 
<tffice  will  be  creatiKl  within  this  nei)artment  and  will  be  assigned  to  administer 
the  Act,  it  goes  without  saying,  that  this  new  office -should  be  headed  by  a  man  pf 
the  highest  reputation  enjoying  the  full  confidence  and  respect  of  the  acadeivic 
<*onunnnity  as  well  as  the  governmental  connnnnity.  SecVmd.  he  ^«hould  be  as- 
sisted by  a  group  of  advisors — including  a  eOiinnittee  of  consultants  drawn  from 
a  broad  spectrum  within  .the  academic  community — of  equally  high'  repute. 
Third,  the  instructions  which  this  new  office  would  presunmbly  distribute  to  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  interested  in  applying  for  sui)X>ort  umler  the  terms 
of  the  Act  should  point  to  the  provisions  «)f  i^p^tion  0  niul  outline  si^ecific  proce- 
dures {iy  be  followe<l  by  an  appljcant  towiir.lrt  insuring  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Section  are  met.  Fourth,  the  DepaHmeui  should  i)rovide  a  reasonably  detailed 
explanation  to  any  applicant  whose  application  was  reje<  ted  for  supfjort,  in  order 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  rejection  did  not  hinge  on  the  applicant's  failure  to  pur- 
sue a  program  in  liife  with  piiri>oses  extraneous  to  the  Act'.s  pnnx)sts.  Finally, 
the  Senate  may  wish  to  give  some  thought  to  the  jwssibiiity  of  iu-orrxjFating 
in  the  Act  special  provisions  or  sanctions  against  those  who  would  violate  Sec- 
tion 6.  1.-    '  '  ./ 


Crisis  and  Concepts  in  Intei^national  Affairs,  Proceedings 
of  the.  International  Studies  Association,  Sixth  Annual 
'Meet^iog,  April  1965 ,  containing  the  following  papers  has 
been. removed  for  copyright  Reasons. 
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FORg:^ORD 

Tho  Intornational  Studios  Aasooiation  was  organi^od  early  in  1959  at 
a  moeting  at  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley,  California.  The 
first  five  iceotings  of  tho  Association  vfero  hold  in  conjunction  with  the 
Western  Political  Science  Association.    In  August  1964  the  officers  of  the 
Association  decided  that  the  size  and  diversity  of  membership  of' the  As-  . 
soolation  warrajited  an  annual  meeting  apart  from  the  Y.TSA.    Therefore,  tho 
sixth  meeting  vms  scheduled  for  April  9-10,  1965,  to  be  held  at  the  Broadmoor 
Hotel  in  Colorado  Springs  as  solely  an  ISA  function. 

Dr..  Fred  Sondermann,  a  former  president  of  ISA  and  professor  of  pol- 
itical science  at  The  Colorado  College,  w-cvs  the  program  chairman  for  this 
•1965  meeting.    He  was  assisted  by  Dr,  Yiilliam  Olson,  Chief,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congre.ss 
(now  Associate  Dean  of  the  School  of  International  Affairs  at  Columbia 
University)  and  Dr,  E.  Raymond  Platig,  Director  of  Studies  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Feace.    Local  arrangements  in  Colorado  Springs 
were  handled  by  Major  John  S.  Pustay,  USAF,  then  first  vice-president  of- 
ISA  and  Assistant  Dean  of  Instruction  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.  He 
v/as  assisted  by  Captain  V/illiam  E.  Albright,  Jr.,  USAF,  Department  of 
Political  Science  at  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

Aid  in  planning  the  program  and  support  for  the  expenses  of  the 
meeting  v/ere  provided  most  helpfully  by  the  Social  Science  Foundation  of  . 
the  University  of  Denver,    Tho  Colorado  College  and  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,    Tho  Asia  Foundation  gave  financial  support 
tc  ton  Asian  scholars  to  attend  and  participate  in  this  meeting..  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Colorado  Springs  provided  convention  stafX  and 
other  services  for  the  meeting. 

The  five  papers  vihich  follow  are  only  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  sixth  annual  meeting.    Secsuae  of  limitations  of  space  and  because 
of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  presentations,  it  has  not  beec  possible  to 
reproduce  here  the  presentations  of  five  other  featured  participants  or  . 
any  of  the  discussion  which  folxov/ed  "all  of  the  presentations  of  papers,' 
Likewise,  the  proceedings  of  the  business  meeting  have  not  been  included 
in  this  report  of  the  meeting. 

A  major  add*^ess  by  Dr.  Herman  Kahn,  Director  of  the  Hudson  Institute, 
did  not  lend  itself  to  reproduction  here  because  Dr.  Kahn  made  very  ex- 
tensive reference  to  slides  of  various  cl^irts  and  tables  which  could  not 
be  repeated  effectively  in  this  text.    His  talk  also  was  interspersed  by 
exchanges  with  members  of  his  audience  and  these  wore  hot  recorded  fully.  ^ 
However,  muph  of  v;hat  Dr.  Kahn  said  has  Apponred  in  his  published  writings 
on  crises  and  the  escalation  of  crises. 

The  panel  on  "Conceptual  Problems  in  the  Study  of  Crisir''  with 
Richard  A,  Brody  (Stanford),  Charles  Hermann  (Princeton),  Chtfirles  McClel- 
land (University  of  Southern  CBllfomia),  and  Dean       ftniitt  (University 
of  Delav/are)  also  involved  some  use  of  blackboard  demonstrations  and 
illustrations  v;hich  could  not  be  rer^roduced  here.    It  i's  expected  that 
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Bome  of  the  ideas  and  statements  from  this  ''ively panel  discussion  will 
be  published  elsewhere  in  the  near  future* 

This  first  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Studies  Association 
"on  its  ovfn"  pro'ved  to  be  hi^ly  Buocessful,    The  growth  of  ISA  during 
the  past  year  has  mode  possible  several  regional  meetings  in  different 
parts^of  the  oouctryf  sometimes  in  oonjunotion  with  other  professional 
societies  and  seme  tines  under  their  own  auspices*    The  pattern  for  the 
future  wi'^''  likely  be  along  these  lines  of  frequent  olose  cooperation 
with  othor  /     "  ssional  and  scholarly  eooietios  and  also  regional  meet- 
ings of  XSa    an    rs  where  the  membership  is  sufficient  to  warrant  inde- 
pendent prog 

All  perse      seriously  ir.fcerosted  in  the  study  of  international  affairs 
are  most  cordially  invited  to  join  the  rapidly  growing  ranks  of  the.  Inter- 
national Studies  Association,    Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  any  of  the 
ISA  national  or  regional  officers  listed  on  the  following  pages* 


John  Gflnge 
President 
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is  devoted  to  the  orderly  growth  of  knowledge  oonoerhing  tne  impaot 
of  zsation  upon  nation 


seeks  to  stimulate  study,  organize  research  and  promote  discussion 

strives  to  draw  together  the  teachers,  reeearohers,  practitioners, 
and  all  actively  .concerned  with  international  affairs 

aims  at  cooperation  between  students  of  the  many  fields  of  knowledge 
Trfiich  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  organised  relations,  of- 
ficial and  unofficial,  among  nations 

Aotivit ies 

Publication  of  the  quarterly  journal,  BACKGROUND,  devoted  to  the  ex- 
change of  knowledge  e^ong  members  of  various  disciplines  oonoemed  with 
the  study  of  international  affairs. 

National,  regional,  and  local  meetings  tp  strengthen  the  cooperation 
and  understanding  of  the  variLous  disciplines  and  schools  of  thought  em- 
braced in  the  field  of  international  affairs. 

Coordination  of  information  regarding  aoademic  study  and  teaching 
international  affairs,  reports  on  current  research  being  done  under  the 
sponsorship  of  government,  universities  and  other  private  organitaticne. 

Neither  the  parent  Association  nor  any  of  its *aff iliates  undertakes 
to  promote  any  political  program  in  the  name  of , the  Association, 
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THE  SINO-SOVIET  CONFLICT— A  CASE  STUDY 
.      .  .         IN.  INTERllATIONAL  TENSION  /  • 

by  Robort  A»  Soalapino,  ProfesBor  of  Political  Spionco 
Uniirersity  of  California  (Berkeley)  and  Editor,  Asian  Survey 

. 

Thfl  Sino-Soviet  dispute^  now  nearly  a  deoade  old,  presentis  an  excel* 
lent  opportunity  to  test  cerjbain  hotly  debated  theses  o oncer ning  interna- 
•tional  oonununicm*    Do  disputes  within,  the  ooumunist  bloc  differ  fundamentally 
from  those  among  non-cQnoQunist  states,  and  require  a  totally  different  typi> 
of  analysis?    Speoif ically,  what  role  dooii  ideology  play  in  communist  dis- 
putes?   Does  the  hybrid  character  of  party-to-party/state-to-state  rela- 
tions add  a  now  dimension  to  an  international  communist  quarrel?  Finally, 
are  tactics.  sig?iif icantly  different  when  the.  contestants  are  all  self- 
proclaimed  Uarxiot-Leninists? 

In  an  ^ffort  to  deal  with  these  questionc,  let  us  first  seek  the  most 
basic  causes  of  the  Sino^Soviet  quarrel*    Throe  issues  appear  to  be 
critical*    First,  in  an  age  when  organisation  is  of  supremo  i*npox*tance  to 
the  ccBunoiists,  an  oyer-^defling  battle  has  developed  over  the  fu^amental 
nature  of  international  communist  organization*    No  generation  of  cQm** 
munists",  it  should  be  no  tod,  has  ever  been  more  skilled  in  the  techniques 
of  mass  mobilization  than  the  present  one*    None  has  had. more  instruments 
and  techniques  for  .such  purpose' at  thoir  command**  Necessarily,  therefore,' 
issues  involving  organizational  control  are  vital* 

Verbal  agreeuent  was  reached  as  early  as  1956-1957  on  the  "oorrecf 
npw  principles  that  should  govern  international  comimiDist  organization* 
Clearly,  the  old  system  of  Soviet  domination  as  practiced  in  the  Coolntern 
or  Cominf orm-had  to  bo  altered.    The  allocation  of  power  and  authority 
within  world  oommunism  had  changed  and  was  scheduled  to  cent inuo.  changing* 
Communist  gains  had  been  marked  by  the  creation  of  national-oommunist 
states,  many  of  them  emerging:  in  societies  previously,  lacking  any  strong 
sense  of  national  identity£pr  commitment*    Hence,  the  first  task  of  the 
conpnunists  became  tiiat  of  nation-building,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  role 
of  nation-smashing  assigned  them  by'Itorx. 

.    Not  uxmaturallv.  therefore,  the  new  wrlnoiules  of  international  com-  ■ 
munist  organization  have  been  grounded  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  inviolate 
sovereignty  of  each  communist  party  and  state*    Remote  ,  seem  the  days  yAien 
each  party  was  treated  as  a  branch  of  an  organically  stiuctured  interna- 
tional unit.    The  new  conauuhiBt  order  provides  for  the  IMll  equality  and 
autonomy  of  each  party,  irrespective  of  its  size,  power, ^and_degree  of  .. 
responsibility*    Decision^moking  in  this  new  order  is*:'.ba!BOd  upon  discus- 
sion,  compromise,  consensus,  and  unanimity*    No  party  can  b Abound  to  an 
international  position  a^^ainst  its  will,  and. disputes  between  or  among 
parties  must  be  settled  by  the  same  processeo  as  govern  genoral  decisions. 

Vrithin  a  single  party,  the  old  rules  continue  to  prevail;  namely, 
those  of - "democratic  centralism."  Thus,  the  tight  dictatorial  control 
over  each  separate  party  by  a  small  oligarchy  or  a  single  man  continues 
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to  exist*    t  'oh  control  ia  Justified  on  the  soore  that  the  minority  must 
be  subject  to  the  majority,  and  an  iron  discipline  must  prevail  if  the 
party  is  to  achieve  its  goals.    No  suoh  rules,  ho^vever,  govern  tho  inter- 
national co.imunist  movement.    Legitimate  international  decisions  must  be 
.based  upon  obnsensus^  not  majoritarianism*    In  theory,  a  Hoxha  or  an 
Ulbrioht  has  the  same  voice  as  a  Khrushcher,    Never  >was  the  present  tri- 
"umph  of  nationalism  over  the  universalist  aspirations  of  the  communist 
creed  more  evident  than  in  the  rules  currently  governing  international 
cooununist  organization*  . 

Rules  that  do  not  donform  to  political  realities,  hovjevor,  are  only 
rarely  effective.    Naturally,  the  Soviet  Union  has  found  it  easier  to  pro- 
nounce these  new  rules  than  to  observe  them*    Ironically,  the  challenge  to 
Soviet  domination  of  world  communism  came  at  precisely  the  time  when  that 
natibn  had  truly  acquired  the  status  of  a  major  power.    And  having  attained 
vglobal  authority,  tho  Russians  had  also  been  vested  with  awesome  new 
responsibilities,  nalcing  egalitarianism  all  the  less  attractive.    In  any 
case,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  reversed  the  his- 
to]^io  patterns  of  Soviet  dominance  over  world  communism  quickly. 

Thus,  despite  its  lip  service  to  "€)i«~tKeln5^of  equality  and  autonomy, 
the  Soviet  Union  used  all  forms  of  ooeroion  and  persuasioa  i.n  an  effort  to 
secure  adherence  to  its. views  and  policies*    Understandably,  perhaps,  it 
was  not  prepared  to  accept  equality  v/ith  the  Communist,  Party  of  Nepal — 
or  that  of  China  either,    Peking,  in  turn,  quickly  assumed  the  classic 
rule  of  challenger,  taking  advantage  of  the  new  rules  to  the  maximum  pos- 
sible extent.     Its  insistence  upon  full  equality  and  complete  autonomy,  to- 
gether with  its  refusal  to  accept  Soviet  positions  on  a  number  of  vital 
issues,  created  increasing  strains  and  confusion  until  finally  the  inter- 
national communist  movement  was  essentially  immobilized  as  a  decision- 
making force,^   The  Moscow  agreements  of  1957  and  1960  had  been  reached 
only  -with  th^!  gravest  difficulties,  and  were  approved  unanimously  mainly 
because  theyj  WQre  subject  to  varying  interpretations  and  empjiases. 

A  secoi^d  and  interrelated  issue  beiween  Moscow  and  Peking  with  broad 
ramif icatidjis  involves  the  que'stion  of  what  are  the  appropriate  obliga- 
tions with'^respeot  to  economic,  political,  and  military  relations  among 
^mm^tysA  o^nJi'V  In  noncre-te  terras,  hor.  should  one  translate  "proletariat 
internationalism"  into  meaningful  practice?    Leaders  or  tne  wvnicer,  i^oorwr 
communist  states  and  parties  have  quite  naturally  hoped  for  maximum  aid^ 
gmd  minimum  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union*    Does  not  one 
comrade  help  another  seliaessly  and  to  the  full  extgni-  of  his  capacity? 
Can  any  true  Marxist-Leninist  fail  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
friend  and  foe,  between  class  enemy  and  class  al^  ^ 

TJhen  one  is  in  the  status  of  a  supplicant,  such  words  come  easily. 
Once  again,  however,  the  Soviet*  Union  has  had  to  adjust  theory  to  its 
position  as  a  major  world  power.    At  present,  Soviet  resources  must  be 
drstrlbuted  over  four  critical  areas  if  the  Russians  are  to  preserve  and 
advanceL.their  world  role.    First,  military  parity  with  the  United  States 

must  bo  mairffailiod  at" all-  costs,  Second,  internal  consumer  demands  must 

be  recognized,  and  Soviet  economic  development,  both  in  industry  and 
agriculture,  must  be  accelerated.    Third,  a  more^ extensive  program  of 
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ooonomio  aid  and  teohnioal  assistanco  to  tho  non-alignod  world  must  be 
uxxlertakGn.    Finally,  aid  and  protection  must  bo  a'dvancod  to  tho  oom- 
muniat  bloo  states,  parti6ul,arly  those  serving  as  buffer  states  to  the 
Soviet  Union.        '  ' 

In  Soviet  eyes,  the  first  two  of  those  requirements  must  receive 
priority,  since  the  military,  political,  and  economic  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  determine  the  future  of  world  oommunism,  in  the  final 
analysis*    The  Russian^ leaders  lay  onormous  stress  upon  the  thesis  that 
the  Soviet  Union  serves  aa  an  umbrella  for  the  entire  VsQoialiat"  world 
and  that  unless  that  umbrella  remains  sturdy,  all  of  the  elements  under 
it  will  suffer*    Aid  to  non-aligned  states.,  moreover,  is'  as  crucial  as 
aid  given  to  communist  comrades*     If  peaceful  coexistence  is  to  be  a 
meaningful  weapon  for  the  comraunists,  vastly  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  neutralist  v;orld  have  to  be  cultivated.    The  political  struggle  can 
only  be  won  by  means  of  talcing  full  advantage  of  the  eocnomic  an4  tech- 
nical needs  pf  the  emerging  states,  irrespective  of  their  ideologibal 
position  of  the  moment*  ^  . 

Communist  .comrades  certainly  needed  and  deserved  support,  agreed 
Soviet  spokesmen,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  argue  that  Soviet  contribu- 
tions to  the  cciranunlst  world  constituted  an  unprecedented  demonstration  ; 
of  generosity*    At  the  sanie  time,  however,  each  revolutionary  society  had  ' 
1;o  make  ita  own  sacrifices,  go  through  its  own  evolution*    The  fruity  of 
Soviet  advances  coming  as  a  result  of .  the  toil  a^nd  hardships  of  more  than 
forty  years  could  not  be  dlstTibuted  equally  among  the  late-comer  a. 

The  Chi -^se,  for  their  part,  objected  both  to  the  amount  coid  terms  of 
Soviet  asslstanoe,  and  to  the  conditions  surrounding  it*    T/hen  measured 
against  the  American  aid  program,  Soviet  aid  was  meager  and  with^ome  ex- 
ceptions, expensive*    Far  more  important,  however,  was  the  fo'ct^^hat  the 
Russiana  used  aid  and  technical  assistance  as  a  weapon  in  the  struggle 
over  policy,-    Tho.  withdrawal  of  Soviet  technicians,  the  scrapping  of  hun- 
dreds of  agreements,  and  the  refusal  to  aid  China  in  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons  were  examples  of' blackmail  and  the  typo  of  imperialism  ind is tinguiah 
able  from  that  char actv'ri sing  the^Weat,    By  aiding  such  reaotionary  govem- 
menta  aa  that  of  Nehru  even  ^en  the  Indiana  were  fighting  the  People*  a 
Republic,  tho  Soviet  leaders  were  demonstratinK  the  fact  that  thev  could 
not  distinguish  between  friend  and  foe.    By  substituting  their  own  xiarrow 
intoroBta  for  the  interests  of  tho  ooinm»Anist  world,  the  Russian's  were 
falling  into  the  pit  of  big-nation  chauvinism.    By  replacing  revolution  ' 
with  diplomacy,  moreover,  the  Russiana  were  betraying  the  revolutionary 
principles  of  Marxism-Leninism, 

But  what  of  Chinese  policies?    Did  they,  as  the  Russians  charged,  con- 
duct their  own  program  of  economic  and  technical  aid  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
undermine  the  unity  of  the  communist  world,  and  forward  Chinese  national 
interests?    Had  they  not  sought  to  establish  a  supremacy  in  the  Afro-Aaian- 
Latin  American  revolnttonary  movements,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union  wherever 
that  was  possible?    Had  tihoy  not  established  intimate  relations  with 
bourgeois  and  even  feudal  governments  whenever  it  suited  their  purposes, 
meanwhile  seeking  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  the  Soviet  Union  throughout 
the  world? 
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^  In  am,  bo'lh  the  Soviot  Union  and  the  People^  s  Republio  of  China 
utilijKOd  on  inoroasing  variety  of  eoonoaio.^  politioal^  and  military  tech<*  » 
niques  to  advanoe  their  world  poaitioh.    Not  all.  of  thpse  teohnlques  oOuld 
b«  defisod  or  defended  in  class  terms*    Indeed^  both  nations  appeared  to 
aeasure  isolations  with  other  states  in  relatively  non-ideologioal  rterms* 
Soviet  relatione  wore  "good"— in  different  senses  to  be  suro-^wlth  suoh 
countries  asBulgaria^  Finland^  Great  Britain,  India,  Algeria,  the  United 
•Arab  Republic,  and  Bthiopia.    Chinese,  relations  were  oordial  with  Cambodia, 
North  Korea,  IndoDBsift,  Nepal,  Guinea,  Tanzania,  and  Cuba.    Soviet  rela- 
tions wore  improving  with  the  United  States  and  Italy.    Chinese  rplationa  <. 
wore  Improving  with  Pokistfan  and  France-,    As  thd*  network  of  ties  became  ^ 
more  complex  for  each  communist  giant,  strains  on  their  mutual  relations 
grew  more  serious  in' certain  respects,  and  the  needs  4*or  intimacy  were  in 
some  measure  reduced. 

The  third  basic  issue  between  Russia  and  China  relates  to  the  appro- 
priate taotios  and  strategy  for  oommanist  victory  in  the  twentieth  century. 
The  Soviet  position  essentially  rests  upon  a  conoopt  of  naticn-tc-nation 
competition  with  the  United  Staj?es  and  relies  ^^avily  upon  the  belief  that 
gradual  inoreasos  in  Soviet  productivity  and^inSwf  fclll  bring  eventual 
Victory. through  evcluticnary,  peaceful  means.    Russia  places  a  maj^S*  enpha- 
sis  upon  the  natural  development  of  the  world,  assuming  that  "naticnal- 
h^urgeois"  states,  aided  in  their  programs,  will  come  to  socialism  as  the 
superior  system  cvtr  a  period  of  time.    Peaceful  competition  to  the  Rus- 
slems  means  the  use  of  all  forms  of  econcmlo,  political,  and  ^'national 
liberation"  techniques,  but  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war  and  the  final 
reliance  upon  the  growth  of  total  Soviet  power. 

Cctaipunist  China  cannct  conceive  of  effective  nation-to^nation  oompe- 
tition  with  the  United  States  in  the  foreseeable  future.    Thus,  she  advances 
an  alternative  strategy— unfolding  the  world  revoluticn  and  thereby  dis- 
persing American  power.    Like  Lenin  in  the  era  ?rtien  Soviet  power  was  weak, 
revolutionary  themes  predcininate  in  Chinese  leadership  circles.  China 
sees  American  imperialism  as  the  central  enemy,  and  a  united  front  of 
Asian,  African  and  Latin  American  revolutionary  movements  a«  the  method 
of  defeating  this  eneijy.    Any  suggeation  cf  acopmmodation  with  the  United 
States  evokes  Peking's  anger,  and  while  not  anxious  themselves  to  risk  war 
with  America,  the  Chinese  Communists  insist  that  true  Marxist-Leninists 

of' nuclear  war» 

These  different  tactical  and  strategic  approaches  stem  from  basic 
.differences  in  the  timings  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  revolutions,  the 
stages  of 'development,  and  the  degrees  cf  power  possessed  by  the  two 
societies.    The  polemics,  of  course,  push  these  differences  tc  an  extreme 
length.    The  Russians  accuse  the  Chinese  of  being  willing  to  plunge  the 
world  Into  nuclear 'war,  "believing  in  the  primitive  notion  that  men  are 
still  more/important  to  victory  than  weapons  when  millions  cf  lives  would 
be  sacrificed.    The  Chinese  charge  that  the  Russians,  enamoured  of  their 
new  world  role,  are  seeking  to  join  an  alliance  TNlth  the  United  States  to 
block  China,  and  are  afraid  to  challeng6  American  imperialism  cn  behalf  of 
the  revolutionary  cause. 
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Compared  to  the  throe  basio  issues  outlined  above^  the  pure  national- 
ist  and  pure  ideological  questions  dividing  the  Soviot  Union  and  Communist 
China  are  strictly  secondary  and  derivative.    That  does  not  imply,  of 
course,  that  suoh  issues  are  trivial  and  unimportant.    The  quarrel  ovor 
boundary  questions,  for  example,  is  very  serious  at  present.    Indeed,  in 
August  1964,  Ch*en  Yi,  Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  appeared  to  admit  that 
the  Russians  might  even  aid  the  Americans  in  the  event  of  a  future*  war  be-. , 
tween  tha  United  States  .and  China,    Speaking  to  Asian  and  African  delegates 
returning  home  from  the  Tokyo  Anti-bomb  Conference,  he  asserted,  "Let  us 
take  the  worst.    The  Americans  might  occupy  our. southern  provinces,  Kivang- 
tung,  Kwangsi,  Yunnan*    Even  suppose  Khrushchev  seited  Sinkiang  and  th3 
northeast  (Kt^churia)  and  occupied  Peking*    Much  of  China  remains  where 
millions  of  people  will  resist  invaders*    I  personally  come  from  Siechuanj 
I  would  continue  to  fight  from  the  hills  of  Szechuon,"! 

!Che  boundary  issue,  hwrever,  coivld  only  have  become  S'^ricus  in  the 
^context  of  a  previously  existing  cleavage.    It  was  not  a  primary  causative 
factor*    The  purely  ideological  issues  are  .similar  in  character.    In  recent 
years,  the  Chinese  have  developed  the  argument  that  under  Khrushchev,  the 
Soviet  Union  began  to  revert  to  capitally,  as  had  Yugoslavia  under  Tito* 
They  also  insisted  that  the  Soviet  abandwiment  of  the  cherished  Mai,-»an 
principle  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  for  a  concept  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  people  constitut<?^  another  evidence  of  the  basic 
revisionist  tendencies  of  the  Khrushchev  clique,    Such' issues,  however, 
were  merely  a  means  of  garnishing  the  anti-Soviet "dish      Ideology  was  ^ 
critically  involved  in  the  main  stream  arguments  on  a  substantive  basis 
only  in  conn3Ction  with  the  war/peace  issue. 

The  evidence  thus  suggests  that  the  current  dispute  between  Hussia 
and  China,  in  terms  of  its  root  causes,  does  not  differ  in  any  major 
respects  from  many  of  the  ^nter-state  quarrels  that  have  been  ocntomporary 
to  cur  times.    The  fundamental  issues  in  such  conflicts  relate^ to  different 
concepts  of  national  interest  as  fashioned  by  ^otapetitivo  elites  and  under- 
written by  the  differences  in  culture,  economic  development,  political 
institutions  and  values,  and  status  in  tiie  world.    In  some  cases, ^these 
latter  factors  work  to  contain  disputesj  ^^others,  to_  exacerbate  them. 
In  any  case,  each  state  tends  to  define  its  own  interests  as  the  interests 
of  the  larger  community,  and  to  solicit  supra-national  support  for  them. 

'  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  tho^Pjpo^le^^s  Republic,  as  we 
have  noted,  the  substantial  differences  in  oulfeire^  eocnomio  development, 
and  i.ntemational  status  definitely  complicated  relations,  but  ironically, 
the  close  similarities  in  political  institutions  and  valv^es  added *9yen 
greater  complications.    It  is  in  this  latter  factor  that  the  Sinc-Soviet 
dispute. takes  on  certain  unique  qualities.    Ideology,  as  we  have  sebn, 
cannot  in  itself  be  considered  a  ma 3 or  issue  in  the  que-rrel.    But  in  cer- 
tain very  fundamental  tenns^  ideology  plays  a  major  role  in  the  disputa 


.  Anna  Louise  Strong,  Letters  from  Chjna^  Kumbers_ll-20,  Peking,'  1964; 
p.  172.  . 
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n^Tertholesa,    The  Communiat  bloc  at  present/  is  caught  in  an  exceedingly 
;difricult  paradox:  a  pluralistic  communist  world  system  is  serviced  by  a 
monolitSic  ideology.    A  number  of  communist;  states  have  emerged  in  the 
last  twenty  years  very  different  in  Vieir  character  and  needs,  yet  oach 
laust  pay  homage  to.  an  ideology  that  is  opctr^meiy  demanding,  and  .p<»rmit8 
only  a  single  truth*    In  comparison  with  Western  liberalism,  whioh  cur- 
rently places  few' restraints  upon  inter-state  relations  and  shows  great 
JPlexibility,  Marxism-Leninism  represents  a  highly -rigid  and  constricting 
doctrine  that  insistently  demands  a  separation  between  the  orthodox  and 
.the  heretical^  truth  and  falsity. 

In  these  terms,  Marxism-Leninism  exacerbates  any  quarrel  over  national 
interests  by  immediately  broadening  and  deepening  the  conflict.    It  requires 
that  a  total  /judgment  be  made  v^ith  respect  to  the  contestants,  a  judgment 
that  must  encompass  the  full  range  of  their  policies  and  values,  Commiinist 
ideology  also  has  a  direct  impact  upon  the  tactics  of  dispute*    To-  appre- 
ciate this  fact,  let  us  review  very  briefly  the  five  stages  through  which 
the  Sino-So Viet  quarrel  has  passed  i^p  to  dat^.^  ^ 

_  .    .The- first  stage  was '  characterized  by  primary  reliance  upon  secret  bi-/ 
lateral  discusciohs  between  high  Sovietand  Chinese  officials  in  the 
1956-57  period.    These  discussions,  couched  in  moderate  language  and 
shared  with  few  if  any  comrades  outside  top  Soviet-Chinese  circles,  were 
conducted  on  a  strictly  party-to-party  ibas is.    The  second  stage  began  in  " 
the  fall  of  1957,  when  the  debate  was  carried  into  the  main  stream  of  the 
international  communist  movement  as  a  result  of  the  Mofioow  Conference.  • 
This  stage  ended  in  the  explosive  interparty  and  interpersonal  attacks 
that  took  place  in  Bucharest  and  Moscow- in  1960.    By  this  time,  state-to- 
state  relations  were  involved,  because  the  Soviet  Union  had  begun  punative 
actions  at  the  state  level  agftinst  ^oth  Albania  and  China.    Both  major 

^  parties,  moreover,  were  involved  i;i  internal  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  other i  and  this  was  having  repercussions  upon  every  communist  party 
in  the  worlti,    ,  . 

The  public  attack  upon  Albania  by  Khrushchev  in  October  1961  inaugu- 
-rated  the  third  stage  and  marked  the  official  entry  ofy^he  dispute  into ' 
the  public  arena**  Verbal  symbolisms  now       *n  t'v.-       an—important  role 
th.::  ""'ztc'l  cc™Jir.ir"'**lcr.:;  €!«t,4-  /n.»4-  ?■     ..^        '.r-      -.  ieoslavia  was  used 
'  'JO  represent  the  Soviet  Union;  Albn-^     served  as  Z^ir  otand-in  for  the 
Ppople'^s  Republic.    The  controve-'v  y  was  now  garbed  i.n  appropriate  ided- 
■logical  coating  so  ps  to  a  legitimate  Marxist-Leninist  dispute, 

and  every,  word  v/as  fxr-'    .-.y  weighed  and 'measured.    Tile  pressure  upon  all 
communist  parties         ' ^iare  themselves  sharply,  increased,  since  none 
could  be  neutral  issues  of  triith  and  error  were  involved*  State-to- 

state  relations  betv/een  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  sharply  deteriorated, 
with  each  side  accusing  the 'other  of  svibversive  activities  and  inter- 
ference in  internal  affairs.  .  ^ 

A  fourth  stage  developed  in  the  fall  of  1962,  at  the  time  of  the 
crises  over  Yugoslavia,  Cuba  and  India.    Terms  like  "some -people"  and 
"some  parties"  gradual^  replaced  the  us^  of  Yugoslavia  and  Albania  as 
targets.    The  main  contestants,  still  cicaked  in  anonymity,  -were  now  being 


^This  section  is  adapted  frot^.m;^  article,  "The  Sino-Soviet  Conflict 
in  perspective,"  in  The  Annals  of  the  American  Acaaeroy  of  Political  and 
«oocial  Science.,  Vol.  351,  January  1964,  pp.  1-14. 
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brought  to  the  front*    Open  oritioiBm  of  the  Chinefla  Connunlat  Party^ 
morooverf  leaued  from  the  various  party  oongresGss  held  in  Eastern  Etiropo 
during  the  winter  of  1962-63,  and  the  Chinese  quiokly  retaliaited  by  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  pamphlets  setting  forth  their  position  in  Comprehensive 
fashion  and  exooxdatfiiig  their  opponente* 

The  fifth  and  present  stag^  was  opened  by  the  famous  June  14  letter^ 
from  Pelcing  and  the  abortive-  Modoow  meeting  of  July  1963  v^ioh' followed 
less  tlfian  one  month  later*    For  the  f Jtr^t  time*  the  Chinese  openly  and 
vehemently  attaoked  Khrushohev  by  loame*  and  denqunoed  him  and  his  party  as 
leaders  of- "t^e.  revisionist  movecaent  of  the  world*    Poking  now  sought  nothing 
less  than  the*  overthrow  of  KhrushoRev  and  'the  repudiation  of  the  CPSU  by 
all  '^truQ,  Marxist^Leninist  parties*"    This  oreated  a  split  in  many  oonnmniet 
parties,  with  pro-Mosoow*  pro^Pelcing  and  neutralist  fftotions,  emerging*'  ^ 
States to^ist&te  relations  between  the  two  primary  opponents  continued  very  \ 
bad,  with  minimal. eoonomlo  euid  poHtioal  interchange*    Indeed,  serious 
border  problems  and  troop  build-ups  suggested  that^ armed  oonfliot  was  not  \ 
beyond  the  -realm  of  possibility*  \ 

What  QhouM  interest  us  in  conneotion  with  these  f  i^e  stagsa  is  the  \ 
degree  to  which  ideolugy  and  the  problem  of  dual  rc.ations  (pajfty- to-party/ 
'state-to-state)  affected  the  evolution  of  the  conflict*    Tfhat  role  did 
ideology  play?    Firet,.  as  soon  as  the  oontroversy  shifted  from  seoret  bi- 
.  lateral  Soviet-Chinese  discus  sions,  and- particularly  rhen  i^t  reaphed^  the 
public  arena,  eaoh  party, beoame  extremely  consdicus  ot  the  need  to  Teglti* 
mite  Ita  position  Irj.  ideological  terms*    Thus,  ^iie  attention  paid  to  what 
oonatituted  "ccrreot  Marxisnl-Leninism'*^  beoame  far  more  extensive  than  such 
ideological  Justification  would  have  beenlln  a  similar  dispute  between  ncn«» 
oommunist  states^  aithou^  not  necessarily. acre  oritical  to  the  aotual 
issues  Involved*  .  f  . 

The  histcrio  -bsiotios  of  dispute  developed  by  the  Uarxist-Leninists, 
n^reover,  were  now  .brought  inbo  play  against  pommunists  by  each  other* 
TTcrds,  phrases,  and  speoial  terms  were  'oreated  and  used  in  such  a  fashion 
as  tQ  make'^possible  intricate  signalling  and  dnm^merable  forms  of  esoa- 
lation  and  deescalaticn*    The.subtletiee  involved  in  the  oarefully 
measured  incrementis  of  li-L  language  are  infinitely  greater  than  l^ose 
that  have  evolved  fin  the  normal  laneua^e  of  international  dispute.  For 
this  reason,  incidentally,  contont  analysis,  properly  utilised,  oan  bo 
eja  exo client  methdd  of  appr caching  the  oonfliot*  ' 

-I     ■••  -x.  ... 

Marxian  taotljos  of  dispute  have  always  involved- ipore  than  words,  of 
oourse,  and  the  bljen  ding  of  "legal"  and  "illegal"  taotios  has  been; 
oharaoterietic  of  jthls  dispute  since  its  cutset*    Once  again*  since  there 
is  ideological  jusjtif ication  for  suoh  actions,  the  oommunie  s  are  in  the 
curious  position  or  tvurning  their  ideology  in  against  thema<  xves*  In- 
evitably, therofcrie;  the.  dispute  ;mjBt  .finally  center  upon  who  is  the  true 
Marxist-Leninists apd  therefore,  who.  has  the  right  to  cOoinand  Marxist 
tactics  in  the  nam  3  of  truth*  >  ^ 

The  hybrid  chj tractor  of  communist  relations  greatly  complicates  all 


of  these  qi?estions 


The  evidence  clearly  indicates  that  it  ha^  been  im- 
possible to  aoparate  party-to-party  and  stato-to-atate  relatloba,  etl^tiiough 
both  3 idea  made  actio  attempt  to  do  ao*    As  we  have  auggeated*  the  proceduree 
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Involved  in  .partyto-party  relations  had  a  very  different  tradition  than 
those  normally  aesooiated  withy atate-to-atato  relations,  and  despite  the 
attempt  to  alter  that  tradition,  bringing  it  into  greater  oonJformity  w3,th 
Btate-to-atate  norms,  party  reietiona,  by  their  very  nature,  must  remain 
different.    Many  communist . part ies,  for  example,  lack  any  real  power  base, 
and  do  not  have  the  authority  to  honor  agreements,,  or  realize  programs. 
Party  relations  in  some  dogr«e  at  least  must  be  characterized  by  a  level  . 
of  intimacy  and  a  ranic''  of  techniques  that  place  them  apart  from,  and 
'  often,  in  oonx-ruuiu-cion  \o  'etate-to^atate  relation  a.    The  international 
communist  moveuQnt  must  still. face  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  ita 
commitments  to  revolution  and  aubveraion  with  its  coromitmerits  to  peaceful 
obexistence  and  legitimacy.    The  evolution  of  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict 
demonstrates  clearly  that  ever  within  the  ocimminist  camp—or  should  ,  one 
say,  eepeclally  Within  the  communist  camp^no  such  reconciliation  has  taken 
place*  •'  , 

In  suimnary,  iDOth  ideology  and  the  hybricl  natur^  of  communist  po5itioal 
relations  have 'contributed  certain  important  Sj^ecial  quail  tie  s'to  the  Sino-- 
Soviet  dispute.    These  special  qualities  muatbe  taken  into  consideration 
when  selecting  the  methods  to  be  used  in  studyijig  this  conflict  and  the 
types  of  analysis  beat  suited  to  ita  understanding.    In  its  broadest  dimen- 
sions, however,  the  struggle  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
Hepublic  partakes  of "moit  of  the  same  ingredients  as  compose  disputes  among 
and  between  hottJ»pc©mun  .st  states.    Issues  of  national  intereat  and. sovereign 
right?,  betriyiig  f^-  ?  powerful  force  oJT  nationalism  in  our  ^-imes,  project 
themselves  fbrt^fu .    r  into  all  efforts  to  create  meaningful  supranational 
organization^,  i  hile,  the  diffusion  of  military  and  political  power 

in  the  world )9^9nt  adding  new  centrifugal  elements  to  the  contemporary 

^political  9cej(p^,  A  common  ideology  has  never  been  sufficient  to  bridge 
these  types  cfechasms,  and  in  the  case  of  the  communist  world,  ideology 
serves  to  widen  the  gap. 

If  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance  is  to  be  rebuilt,  it  will  have  to  rest 
upon  more  traditional,  prosaic  foundations  than  the  possession  of  a  common- 
dream  for  mankind.    In  the  pursuit  of  dreams,  leaders  auddenly  find  thoae 
patha  that  are.  dictated  by  immediate  needs  and  interests.    The  requirernents 
for  any  meaningful  alliance  today  lie  more  in  the  development  of  common 
levels  of  development  and  common  institutions — hence  meaningful  inter-. 

the  People/s  ^vepublic  is  correct  in  turiiing !av/ay . from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
caatini^  out  itii  line  in  the  Asian-Afrioan  world,  .  ' 
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AGGRECSaTION  of  POFrtai— 
AN  APPRQA.CH  TO  POLITICS  IN  mSRGim  COUNTRIES 

"by  Wr  Howard  Wriggins,  Reaearoh  Asaooiate,  YfaghlngtoQ 
Center  of  Foreign  Polioy  Researohy  on  temporary  leave 
from  the  Polioy  Planning  Counoil«  Department  of  State 


I  have  beoome  inoreatslngly  imprecsed  urith  the  politioal  diffioulties 
faoing  the  leaders  of  newly  independent  oountries*    These  difficulties 
hftvo  turnod  out  to  be  much  greater  than  the  neir  leaders  bargained  for*  The 
present  situation,  it  seems  to  me^  ia  one  of  increasing  disappointment^  in 
many  oases  bordering  on  despair*    The  followers  who  cheered  during  the  inde- 
pendence struggle  have  not  automatically  supported  new  leaders  in  the  y^ars 
since*    During  the  effort  to  obtain  independence,  there  was  an  illusion  of 
national  unity  transcending  traditional  differences*    This  illusion  has  long 
ago  been  shattered  as  linguistic,  regional,  religious,  ethnic  and  other  dif- 
ferences have  thrust  themselves  forward.    Moreover,  the  traditionalists  who 
had  close  follcwlnga  on  the  basis  of  primordial,  traditional  loyalties  have 
been  much  more  entrenched  and  indeed  z*espectcd  by  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion than  the  ix^opendence  leadership  expected*    In  Africa,  partioularly, 
there  has  been  a  continued.  Intimate  dependence  on  former  metropolitan 
countries  for  such  support  as  special  trade  arrangements  and  bureauuratio 
advisors.    Bureaucratic  perfonaance  has  been  much  harder  to  sustain  than 
was  expected.    In  addition,  of  course,  there  are  all  the  special  difficul* 
ties  associated  with  eocnomic  development. 

For  purposes  of  this  evening's  discussion,  I  would  like  to  be  rather 
old-fashioned*    I  woulr^  like  to  put  the  struggle  for  pcli^tical  power  in 
newly  independent  countries  at  the  center  of  c^ir  attention  tonight*    I  say, 
old-fashioned 9  because  it  is  my  impression  that  cur  comparative  politics 
literature  has  become  overly  subtle^  has  slipped  so  far  toward  social  sys- 
tems analysis  that  we  have  forgotten  nthat  worries  the  man  in  top  responsi- 
bility most  acutely*    He  must  ask  hlAself  all  the  time—do  I  have  sufTioleiit 
power  to  accomplish  the  ends  I  seek?    Do  I  have  sufficient  power  to  survive 
beyond  next  we^k?   VHic  can  I  count  on  for  support?    How  do  I  extend  my 
backing?    Yfhc  will  oppose  mo?    How  do  I  ensure  that  my  opponents  do  not 
sweep  me  away? 

These  are  the  central  concerns  of  men-in-gcver.iment  in  underdeveloped 
count ries-*a5  in  developed  ocuntries*    But  the  questions  art«  posed  with 
peculiar  urgency  in  underdevelcpod  countries  beciautis  those  now  in  power  do 
not  profit  from  a  long  inherited  institutional  framework,  political  values 
and  rules  of  the  game  which  set  limits  to  and  restrain  their  political 
opponents*    There  are  fewer  restraints  on  those  not  in  office;  there  is 
less  legitimacy,  to  induce  acceptance  of  their  will*    Leaders  in  new  coun*- 
tries  are  perforce  more  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of  power  aggregation 
than  our  leaders  need  to  be*    Our  diplomats  must  contend  with  this  pre- 
cocupation  of  the  leaders  of  the  govommonts  to  which  they  are  accredited* 
•And  80  should  those  of  us  vho  are  scholars  concerned  with  diplomacy  and 
international  politics* 
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I  would  therefore  like  to  say  something  about  the  oritical  problem  of 
aggregating  or  accumulating  and  utiliting  political  power.    This  will  csll 
for  a  few  observations^  first  on  principal  aspects  of  this  notion,  secondly, 
some  paragraphs  on  the  type  of  group  analysis  we  must  undertake  to  under- 
stand the  political  resources  and  liabilities  of  a  particular  regime* 
Thirdly,  I  will  then  attempt  to  identify  a  feir  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  poXitical  stra'^egies  used  by  different  statesmen  in  efforts  to 
improve  their  power  position  against  their  political  opponents, 

I  need  not  stress  that  these  are  pre ll'Jii nary  observations,  some  tenta- 
tive notions.    And  one  reason  I  agreed  to  c;ome  talk  to  you  v«xs  the  hope 
that  out  of  our  exchange  I  might  sharpen  my  own  understanding  of  these 
problems'snd  have  the  insufficiencies  of  this  approach  more  critically 
reviewed,    I  would  also  make  clear  at  the  cutset  that  these  are  my  personal 
views  and  juiginsnts,  and  should  not  be  construed  as  representing  official 
thinking  or  official  policy.    So  much  by  way  of  introduction. 


The  AERT^jcation  of  Political  Power 

It  is       contention  that  the  central  problem,  indeed  the  most  funda- 
mental problem,  facing  underdeveloped  countries  concerns  the  organir.atic.i 
or  the  aggregation  of  political  power.    One  of  the  critical  characteristics 
of  emerging  countries  is  the  underorgani ration  of  political  power.  Poli- 
tical power  in  forms  which  can  be  properly  translated  into  governmental 
effectiveness  is  lacking.    Leaders  and  elites  in  underdeveloped  coun*:riee 
only  rarely  are  truly  effective.    Most  of  them  are  beset  by  a  sense  of 
near  helplessness.    Public  order  is  uncertain;  they  cannot  to  sure  whose 
support  to  count  on.    Lacking  well-established  Interest  ^groups,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  them  to    assess  correctly  whose  protests  need  be  heeded  and 
whose  represent  nothing  but  the  whim  of  self-important  noise  makers. 

By  political  power  in  this  discussion,  I  mean  the  ability  of  leaders 
to  survive  politically  and  to  achieve  what  they  intend.    For  this  oon- 
eideretion,  political  power  has  both  an  input  and  an  output  side.  Power 
is  aggregated  by  associating  with  oneself  others  f*io  have  the  ability  to 
influence  the  behavior  of  ttxXl  otheifSi    These  may  be  civilian  bureaucrats, 
or  generals  or  oojonels,  religious  leaders  or  men  with  money,  men  who  hold 
traditional  posltionB  of  influence  in  rural  areas  or  trade  union  leaders,- 
etc.— men  in  groups  who  have  influence  over  still  others.    This  is  an 
acquisitive  function.    But  these  relationships  cannot  long  be  fuctained 
unless  tho  poteutial  influence  one  acquires  is  utiliwd,  if  it  is  expended 
on  rewarding  the  faithful,  inducing  changes  supporters  desire,  in  pre- 
venting changes  supporters  fear*    It  is  a  competitive  onterprise,  in  which 
one's  opponents,  too,  have  sources  of  strength  aad  may  rally  their  sup- 
porters against  oneself  or  one's  allies. 

Generalizing  on  the  problem  of  power  aggregation  ia  difficult,  since 
eaoh  regime  is  different.    Moreover,  the  level  of  power  required  depends 
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upon  the  goali  thm  refima  tati  and  thm  obataolea  whloh  lusta  to  ba  o^ar- 
ocma»   Typloally,  naw  r^^^Lma  hava  aat  Tary  bold  obJaotlTaa,  of  faring 
gr>at  proBdaaa  and  grand,  propoaala  daalgnad  to  ofarooma  In  a  daoada  tha 
lag  of  oaoturiaa*    To  aohiara  thalr  anda,  thay  naad  graat  powar  of  their 
o«B,  or  the  ability  to  anliat  tha  anergiaa  and  booparati'on  of  other 
alawnta  of  their  aooiety  toward  theae  purpoaea.    But  oapability  usually 
fialla  far  ahort  of  purpoae,    Tha  aouroea  of  obataole  and  oppoaition  may 
ba  of  enonnoua  variaty*   We  vill  look  into  aome^of  them  in  a  few  moawnta* 
Tbi  oritloal  obataole  a  aay  not  b)  ao  nuoh  la  ok  of  oapaoity  in  the  regiae 
itaelf,  but  powar  lying  alaawbtfre,  iiiet}»er  in  ethnio.  Interest  or  in 
other  groups,  and  oap^ble  of  obstruotix^^  the  leadership^  a  purpoaea,  though 
Inoapabla  of  profidiag  more  .affeotiira  alternatiTsa, 

In  oonai daring  the  problsQ  of  power  aggregation  we  must  raoognite  that 
politioal  Xlfis  in  undei'daTelopad  oountriea,  thou^  not  a  tero  sun  game 
Ttera  one* a  own  gain  ia  autdaatioally  anothsr'a  loaa,  often  approaohea 
just  that,    Thia  is  parti ouXarly  ao  where  oompetition  for  effeotiTS  power, 
relAtiTa  atatua,  or  for  tha  appurtenanoea  of  power,  are  the  prlnoipal 
Btakea,    If  wealth  within  an  expanding  eoonoqy  or  opportunities  for  oareara 
open  to  talent  in  an  expanding  situation  are  the  prinoipal  atakes,  then 
politioa  oan  be  generally  a  fairly  oooperatiTe  gane*    If,  <is  in  many 
We  atom  oo^oxtriaa,  after  one  loaea  of  fioe,  one  oan  return  to  one*  a  law  firm 
and  am  lapro'fe  one's  material  position^  rise  in  looal  sooial  atatus  and 
l»Te  more  leiaura,  not  nuoh  la  loet.   But  in  nany'underdeTeloped  oountries, 
the  atakea  of  loaing  of  fioe  are  tery  great  indeed,   Vlhile  one'e  life  may 
not  be  lost  if  one  haa  to  reaipi,  often  opportunitiea  for  enriohoent  and 
for  status  disappear*    One  may,  in  faot,  as  often  happena,  find  oneself 
preoipitated  into  an  obaourity  frco  liiioh  only  later  politioal  suooess 
will  B»ke  it  possible  to  return*  Where  oan  forjaer  Prime  Uinlsters  find 
responsibilities  with  dignity?   There  are  not  enough  College  Presidenoies 
aimilablet 

If  we  aa  obaer^ra  aasuae  a  Saithlan  man,  eeeklng  to  maximise  hia 
eoonoDio  ad'vantage  by  reaaonftble  oompetition  against  and  oooperation  with 
oth&rs,  the  true  quality  of  politioal  life  will  be  missed.    It  ia  usually 
an  intenaely  oompetitlTe  and  personal  struggle  for  relative  power  and 
position,  often  at  tha  ooat  of  otiier  -valuea,  including  sensible  approaohea 
to  oollaboration  and  long  xun  econonio  iiqproTajDents*    This  possibly  'very 
intense  oompetition  for  power  between  Individuals  and  groups  is  dietlngulah- 
able  from  the  "oonpetltlTe  political  system**  discussed  by  Lipset,  Almond 
and  Coleman,  etc*  idiere  a  lather  institutionalised  politioal  party  compe* 
tltion  is  aaaumad.   Aa  I  aee  it,  the  ooopetitive  politioal  atruggle  takea 
plaoa  within  partias,  a  a  well  as  between  tiiemi  it  oan  be  acute  where  there 
are  no  part  lee  or  where  there  la  only  one  inclusive  party.    It  is  compe- 
tition of  pereonal  or  group  rlwdry,  not  the  aort  of  tamed  inter-party 
ocnpetltlon' we  ao  often  aet  aa  the  model  and  the  outcome  of  democratic 
doTS  lopiient  • 

Before  exploring  aone  aspects  of  the  problem  of  power  aggregation,  a 
word  ahould  be  said  about  ends.   Aggregating  power,  accumulating  enou^ 
to  perfonQ  necessary  govemmezxtal  functions,  le  act  an  end  in  itself*  It 
is  a  means  to  the  end  of  having  cne*s  way  in  the  pepullar  politioal  ccu«* 
text  of  each^  country  and  to  move  toward  that  contlzmlty  of  policy  and 
order  which  sooner  or  later  nust  underlie  a  aatisfi^tcry  polity.  To 
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.explore  the- jToblflm  of  agj^regating  power  doe  a  not  mean  that  one  neoes- 
sarily  is  .on  the  aide  of  the  tyrants  or  those  who  oarry  the  aggregation 
to  the  extreme  of,  eay,  Du-valier  in  Haiti*    The  legitimacy  oT,  thie  con- 
oem  stems,  however,  from  the  twin  beliefs  ^hat  a  substantial  minimum  of 
politioal  power  must  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  affairs,  and  that  most  underdeveloped  polities  auffer 
not  from  an  excess  of  concentrated  power  but  from  an  insufficiency*  It 
is  possible^ to  argue  in  this  connection  that  in  instances  where  there  is 
such  an  over-oentralixation  cf  government  deoisicn*m8Lking  that  government 
bogs  down  and  initiative  is  repressed,  a  greater  decentralisation  cf  gov^ 
ernnent  decision  would  in  fact  improve  the  power  position  cf  the  govern- 
ment** l»e»  its  ability  to  accomplish  what  it  wants  to  accomplish*  Indeed, 
the  American  example  cf  dispersed  power  is  cften  used  as  a  basis  for  recom- 
nending  that  thjre  should  be  greatci*  diffusion  cf  power  in  emerging 
countries* 

Unhappily,  the  analogy  of  U,  S,  development  is  likely  to  bo  more  dis- 
tracting thaja  helpful*    As  Clinton  Rossiter  and  others  have  pointed  cut. 
In  addition  to  dispersed  political  pow  er,  there  were  many  cultural, 
religious  and  institutional  characteristics  of  the  American  colonies  which 
do  not  obtain  today  in  underdeveloped  countries*    Resources  were  bcuntifulj 
there  was  no  population  expl6sion*    Most  of  the  colonies  were  the  most 
advanced  conmunities  anywhere  in  terms  of  political  participation  and  in 
the  demands  made  upon  the  government  by  the  politically  active*  By 
contrast,  the  politically  active  in  most  underdeveloped  countries  today 
have  before  them  models  of  high  standards  of  living,  levels  of  education, 
standards  of  government  services  and  ^^all  participation  unheard  of  in 
colonial  times*   While  our  leaders  were  gaining  their  exr^rienoe  and  our 
institutions  were  taking  their  critical 'form  prior  to  the  Revolution,  our 
own  franchise  practices  were  restricted,    A  substantial  proportion  of  our 
adult  population  was  effectively  excluded  from  the  franchise  or  political 
activity  generally.    By  contrast,  most  new3.y  independent  countries  have 
experienced  an  explosion  of  political  partiaipation  which  finds  its  only 
parallel  in  their  own  exploding  populations*    Moreover,  within  our  own 
society  there  were  many  associations,  largely  religious,  but  also  town, 
ocunty.    etc*  in  idiich  individuals  could  experiment  with  responsibility 
and  democratic  practice  which  infused  cur  society  with  that  unusual 
degree  of  egalitarianism  ^ch  so  struck  de  TccquevllXe,    By  contrast, 
most  underdeveloped  oountries  are  marked  by  sharp  stratification-  of  an 
ethnic,  ascriptive  sort  which  individuals  oannot  easily  escapo— and  do  not 
feel  a  desire  to  detach  themselves  from*    Finally,  one  might  mention 
language,  and  the  peculiar  homogeneity  of  language  in  the  colonies*  By 
contrast,  moo         -ging  ooun'cries  ari  beset  with  numerous  linguistic  dif- 
ferences irhi  V:.  ji.urmcusly  complicate  not  only  the  task  of  political  coro- 
munioation  and  education,  but  the  formation  of  that  underlying  consenaua 
of  culture  and  assumption  on  uriiioh  national  sentiment  most  easily  and 
deeply  grows* 

This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  further  the  general  argument  that 
analogies  drawn  from  U.  S,  experience  are  likely  to  be  most  distracting 
than  helpful.    I  wish  to  make  the  point  that  merely  because  power  was 
dispersed  in  the  colonies  in  the  1750' e  and  1760' s  does  not  mean  that 
an  analogous  disporuion  of  i^er  would  be  likely  to  produce  in  the  1960's 
the  same  rottults  in  most  imderde  vol  oped  ootmtries* 
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Thore  are  a  number  of  principal  variables  affecting  the  aggregation 
or  ao cumulation  of  political  porer. 

First  in  time»  though  not  neoessarily  the  most  important,  is  the 
proseno©  or  absence  of  the  power,  the  aoquiesoenoe,  the  support  that 
comes  from  logitimaoy.    Has  a  particular  ruler  come  to  power  in  a  #fay  to 
confirm  his  legitimacy,  or  has  he  in  fact  seii^d  power  on  his  own?  Or, 
even  if  he  has  not  seited  power,  did  his  mode  of  acquiring  power  bestow 
legitimacy  upon  him,  for  even  legally  constitutional  methods  may  not  yet 
perform  this  magic  function  in  the  eyes  of  many  citicens?    If  he  lacks 
it,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  effort  must  be  devoted  to  acquiring  the 
necessary  legitimacy. 

In  moot  underdeveloped  countries,  successful  leadership  of  the  inde- 
pendence struggle  in  itself  gave  to  the  independence  fathers  political 
legitimacy.    The  respected  independence  leader  may  pass  on  his  legitimacy 
by  a  laying  on  of  hands  to  the  chosen  leader  of  the  next  generation.  In 
several  countries  sons  have  succeeded  fathers.    In  one,  a  wife  suoceoded 
a  husband.    Nehru  succeeded  Gandhi.    ^Oiare,  however,  there  has  been  no 
regulated  transfer  of  power  to  successors,  the  leaders  who  seited  power 
have  had  difficulties.    These  difficulties,  of  course,  can  be  overcome, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  number  of  regimes  which  have  come  to  power 
through  coups  d'etat  and  yet  survived.    But  they  must  malce  a  special  effort 
to  overcome  this  handicap* 

A  second  important  variable  is  the  nature  of  the  leader  and  his 
relationship  to  his  entourage*    Some  leaders  have  been  able  to  count  on 
a  loyal,  homogeneous  entourage,  prepared  to  follow  his  instructions  and 
not  argue  back  very  much.    In  some  instances,  collective  leadership 
appears  to  be  fully  accepted  and  the  place  and  role  of  dissenters  and 
contenders  within  the  entourage  has  been  relatively  well-understood.  How- 
ever, vhere  understandings  are  missing,  and  there  are  ambitious  or  dis- 
putatious contenders,  the  leader  may  have  serious  difficulty.  Moreover, 
if  the  entourage  is  itself  divided,  either  on  the  basis  of  professional, 
ethnic  or  regional  background,  contention  may  be  very  intense. 

It  may  also  be  divided  on  generational  grounds,  in  that  younger  men 
t^o  were  necessary  as  organisers  or  early  activists  for  the  original  move 
toward  power  may  find  themselves  insufficiently  represented  In  the  inner 
councils  once  power  is  achieved.    Indeed,  in  souie  instanoec,  the  leader 
can  never  be  sure  that  members  of  his  own  entourage  are  not  quietly  using 
any  responsibility  he  gives  them  as  an  opportunity  to  build  their  own  fol- 
lowings  in  order  soon  to  displace  him. 

But  apart  from  the  entourage,  a  leader  and  the  entourage  have  a- broad 
spectrum  of  possible  sources  of  political  support.    His  ability  to  aggre- 
gate sufficient  powor  for  his  task  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  organi- 
zational armature  he  and  his  entourage  inherit  or  create,  on  the  organired 
sources  of  social  power  he  can  call  on  for  support  and  what  his  competitors 
can  command 

The  most  ohvlous  element  of  a  political  system  we  tend  to  look  to  is 
a  party.    Y/e  ask  whether  the  regime  has  an  adequate  political  party— and 
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the  oomplexity  and  variety  of  possible  types  of  political  parties  are  ttoU- 
known*   However «  one  of  the  important  and  unusual  charaoteristios  of  some 
und^srdeveloped  oountries    is  that  there  is  no  political  party  in  the  sense 
wo  intend  when  discussing  parties  in  VJestem  Europe.    One  must  loci:  to 
additional  types  of  organisations  to  see  where  the  regijne  der.^vds  its 
principal  sources  of  power. 

Primary,  of  course,  are  the  instruments  of  executive  power^  the  state 
bureaucracy^  the  military  and  civil  officials,  police,  and  thoso  elements' 
of  the  bureaucracy  providing  the  regime  with  information  on  their  foes, 
the  public  mood,  the  centers  of  disc entente -the  intelligence  arm. 

In  many  ocuntrlec,  indeed.  It  is  tlie  civilian  bureaucracy  which  seems 
to  give  the  main  frame  euid  armature  to  the  otherwise  highly  amorphous, 
still  ill«formed  fledgling  state.    Fred  Riggsand  others  have  discussed 
special  problems  and  roles  of  the  bureaucracy.    In  many  instances,  there 
is  much  less  tl»re  than  meets  the  eye.    There  are  liinistries  and  civil 
servants  and  other  bureaucratic  paraphernalia,  and  there  is  a  presumption  ^ 
that  the  bureaucracy  ia  an  instrument  of  effectiveness.    All  too  often,  r 
however,  the  writ  of  the  Minister  stops  at  his  office  doori  the  apparent- 
bureaucracy  lacks  operative  capability.    On  the  other  hand,  it  remains 
true  in  many  emerging  countries  that  the  bureaucracy  is  the  most  impor- 
tant elenent  of  politioal  power  wid  overshadows  legislatures,  parties  and 
interest  groups.    Political  analysis  in  such  instances,  therefore,  calls 
for  intense  understanding  of  recruitment,  values  and  political  rules  of 
the  game  of  those  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  bureaucracy.    Politioal  sur- 
vival depends  upon  a  If^ader's  ability  to  enlist  and  sustain  the  loyalty 
and  obedience  of  the  bureaucratic  leadership. 

The  relationship  between  the  leader  and  the  military  Is  such  ^ 
obvious  consideration  that  it  would  seem  to  need  little  mentin>n  here,  but 
one  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of  the  academic  literature  on  these  subjeote  ^ 
is  that  V6ry  rarely  is  the  relation  between  the  oivllian>eadershlp  and 
the  military  establishment  adequately  spelled  out.    There  have  recently 
been  several  examples  in  Africa  where  leaders  were  blown  away  by  only  a 
eUght  wind  of  public  discontent  precisely  because  they  did  not  have  a 
solid  base  of  committed  followers  iri  the  military.    One  res^,mQ  has  been 
saved  by  ths  landing  oMess  than  100  British  troops.    Indeed,  if  one  were 
to  ask  what  element  of  politioal  structure  Is  most  neoeasary,  one  might 
well  single  out  a  sufficient  relationship  between  the  regime  and  the  army 
and  bureaucracy.    And  in  many  regimes,  these  relationships  are  quite  prior 
to  the  necessity  for  establishing  a  political  party. 

In  most  emerging  countries,  functional  interest  groups  are  only 
beginning.    Loyalties  associate  more  particularly  around  lin- 
guistic, religious  and  regional  awareness  and  interests.    These  are  far 
more  important  than  the  fUnotiojial  interaat  groups  whloh  underlie  so 
muoh  of  our  pcAitioftl  analysis.    There  are  special  problems  associated 
with  seeking  the  support  of  such  tradicicnal  groupings.    All  too  lYequently. 
if  yoM  (^^r^>^u>  nuyy.n  X.  of  one  of  these  groups,  you  thereby  automatically 
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lose  the  support  of  others  who  for  ^nerations  hec9t  been  &ntagonistio  to 
the  new  ally*    In  addition,  of  ooursa,  in  sane  ooun tries  thar^  ivould  be 
a  series  of  relatively  modern  organisations  like  trade  unions,  profes* 
sional  associations  and  so  on,  usually  transcending  traditional  differ* 
•noes  but  often  not  yet- holding  the  loyalty  of  their  followers  in  a  poli- 
tioal  orunoh. 

It  is  out  of  a  oombination  of  different  oomponents  of  sooial  power  in 
the  society  that  a  goremment  aggregates  sufficient  political  power  to 
surviTS  and  to  oeurry  out  necessary  gcvemiMnfcal  i\incticns« 

o 

The  sufficiency  of  theee  elenents  of  power  will  depend,^  of  course,  a 
great  deal  upon  the  tasks  gOTemim»nt8  seek  to  undertake  and  the  opposition 
brougiht  against  thsn.    The  mture  ol  the  opposition  will  depend  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  rules  of  the  political  game  as  they  are  locally 
understood,    lections  about  the  appropriate  role  of  violence  for  political 
oompetition,  for  example,  will  be  critical  to  the  terms  of  the  political 
gaae.    To  the  extent  that  followers  support  a  particular  man  rather  than 
an  institution,  to  that  extent  will  poll  tioal  emotions  be  considerably 
more  intense  and  political  strife  probably  more  acute. 

It  would  be  bootless  to  attempt  a  detailed  analysis  of  possible 
sources  of  onpcsitlcn.    However,  .there  are  several  general  observations 
one  can  make  about  the  special  sources  of  difficulty  facing  regime  a  in 
emerging  countries » 

In  the  first  place,  one  should  identify  the  generational  difference. 
This  is  not  msrely  difference  between  the  elderly  and  the  youthful.  It 
is  more  a  difference  of  iihe  Independence  generation  who  had  one  type  of 
historic  experience  and  the  youthf\;l         have  had  another,  including  a 
different  education  and  a  fundamentally  different  experience  of  political 
life.    Secondly,  the  pattern  of  education  which  has  spread  through  most 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  rapidly  developing  a  student  body  in- 
creasingly detached  from  their  local  environment  and  yet,  except  among  the 
very  few  receiving  the  best  education,  not  necessarily  mort*  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  which  their  countries  face.    Thirdly  ia  a  mood 
which  Shils  has  well  described,  the  mood  of  oppositicni.^m  deriving  in 
part  from  the  tradition  of  opposition  politics  during  the  independence 
struggle,  but  also  reflective  cf  a  widespread  romanticism  about  politics. 
There  is  in  many  countries  an  idealised  vision  cf  what  the  good  leader 
shcuU  be,  a  man  cf  almost  supematxiral  powers,  like  the  idealised  father 
of  one's  youth,,  ihe  one  who  can  do  anything.    The  leader  Us  all-powerful 
means,  perhaps  a  magic  wand  or  incantations  cf  some  sort,  to  solve  all 
problems.    If  he  doesn*t,  it  is' because  of  bad  will,  or  he  has  been  bought 
or  has  been  corrupted  in  other  way  a.    The  main  busineae  cf  mature  politics, 
the  compromise,  the  adjustment,  the  painful,  protracted  discussion  and  a 
sharing  cut  cf  half- loaves,  is  something  repugnant,  and  even  be\se. 

Fourthly,  leaders  cf  new  nations  also  face  an  acute  problem  of 
parochialism*    Man*  s  real  end  deep  attachments  are  to  their  regions  cf 
origin,  their  clans,  their  primordial  groups  which  make  up  the  mosaic 
society*    Even  those  apparently  most  westernised  and  abo^^  the  fissures 
of  their  societies  are,  with  part  o^  themselves,  oonaaitted  to  parochial 
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ifivolvsDents.    Particularly  nhen  the  going  gets  tough»  vAien  sltuatlona  be- 
oone  shaky,  whsn  the  lerel  of  anxiety  and  unoertalnty  rises,  there  tends 
to  be  a  reversion  to  those    loyalties  vhloh  are  deepest,  that  Is,  those 
uhloh  lead  back  to  early  experiences  of  trust-tone's  tribe,  olan,  oaste, 
region,  or  ethnlo  group  of  origin,    Henoe,  those  lAio  are  peroeptlve  have 
a  goMfing  fear  that  soae  small  tension  or  minor  quarrel  «lll  fragment 
their  sooietyi  those  nho  do  not  understand  aot  in  suoh  a  ^y  as  to  risk 
Just  that*    Indeed.  It  Is  possible  that  premature  demooratlo  polities  with 
a  hasty  search  for  those  Issues  and  sentiments  ?ihloh  will  mobilise  a  mass 
following  will  exaggerate  the  very  parochialism  irtiioh  national  development 
Bust  overoome. 

In  some  oountries,  tlksre  have  been  notable  examples  of  leaders  who 
for  lack  of  laiaginat|]bn  or  InsufflolentXy  experienced  stafT  aides,  have 
difTloulty  in  looking  Tsry  far  ahead  to  the  possible  political  or  social 
consequences  of  Impending  actions— for  all  these  reasons,  the  side  effects 
or  more  ultimate  consequences  of  otherwise  attractive  policies  are  not 
taken  seriously*  ^  , 

Finally,  one  might  lAntlon  the  problem  of  now  men,  individuals  who, 
by  virtue  of  education,  technical  skills  or  unusual  experience  in  their 
own  fteilies  or  elseirtiere,  are  essentially  problem  solver*  in  the  new, 
more  modem  sectors.    They  may  be  the  anay  colonels,  the  middle  l^Tjl  - 
bureaucrats  J  they  will  be  the  impatient  ones,  anxious  to  get  on  with  tne 
Jobs  for  which  they  are  quaUfied,  frustrated  by  the  inertia,  the  paro- 
chialism, the  misuse  of  resources  on  behalf  of  traditional  loyalties  and 
coBBiitments,  the  unreadiness  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  those  i*c  are  well- 
born but  do  not  know  how  to  perform'well*   These  young  men  /^^^ 
organise,  to  manage  the  bureaucracy*    They  may  overestimate  «wir  ability 
to  relate  the  bureaucratic  mohine  to  the  wider  population,  which  is  so 
vsry  different  from  than.    Leaders  must  f ind  Yiays  to  enlist  tJisse  new  men 
on  behalf  of  the  govsmment,  or  else  they  must  be  Unncblllsed  and  blocked 
in  ttelr  political  aspirations  until  they  can  be  incorporated  into  a  poii- 
tidWl  system  strong  enough  to  absorb  them  without  permitting  them  to  take 
control.   All  too  often  they  have  a  eimplistic  notion  of  the  tasks  ahead 
and  the*  impediments  in  the  way*    Sometimes,  of  course,  th^  ^TfJ  ^ 
an  Olympian  doctor  would  prescribe  for  a  sick  acd  stagnant  polity, 

Eoonomio  devolopnant  la  proving  to  be  nueh  more       "oij"  had^ 
i*rllor  been  Mmined.    Thle  does  not  mean  that  •<>»°°»i° 
leas  neoeaauT.    Indeed.  It  ia  part  of  My  "»^P*i°°"  ^f!"?!!^! 
have  to  denoMtrate  to  their  increasingly  eduoated  and  numerous  P0F"1»- 
tlona  that  the  reglae  in  power  doea  in  fact  oare  for  ita  P-'P^'-J^*^* 
e^cpendlng  opportunltlea  for  talent  and  increasing  f'^r?„?"°?$ 
In^aligly  artioulate  politioal  partiolpanta.  ooeroion  irtll  inoreaalngly 
be  neoeaaary  if  reginea  are  to  aurvive.    Bat  •ooo?»i°J?T»^''P"'°*,t"  „  . 
ainply  a  more  oomplex  and  aubtle  prooess.  aeaooiated  with  "Jo" 
oontroviray  Imd  oonfliot  than  waa  expected  a  deoade  ago.    Finally   eoo-  • 
nomio  development  ia  naoeaaary  ao  that  a  regime  may         '"ff^'j!"*  . 
reaouroea  available  to  provide  patronage  to  keep  the  key  powr  groupa  in 
line. 

On  the.  other  hand.  m,  rather  *yPl»fl  ^"""""^/"""""i" 

«MM.  i«n„1*  u,n  oi  L-.u  fc  -t-o  .1e«o1oi>  o.-oiioml o.lly.    Moat  fundamental 
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la  the  matter  of  evolving  a  broad  polj.tical  agreement  on  what  should  be 
done.    It  18  widely  assumed  that  economic  development  will  benefit  all 
equally.    This  is  false^  and  those  in  underdeveloped  couiltries  \rho  are 
aotive  in  business  or.politioa  are  quick  to  sense  who  will  be  advanta^^d 
by  which  develo^netrtsX^or  taxation  polio ies^  and  whose  interests  will  be 
haraed*    tfoet  responses  to  coiitrc^rsy  over  eccnomio-  development  policies 
will  be  particularistic^  and  may  be  the  sources  of  serious  political 
friction*    Insofar  as  eocnomic  modemieation  does  occur,  it  tends  to 
undemine  old  sources  of  power  and  may  do  this  quite  effectively  before 
new  ones  talce  their  place*    By  redirecting  tKe  use  of  existing  resources 
or  by  genei*ating  now  resources,  i^  usually  puts  resources  into  new  hands, 
thereby  changing  part  of  the^ power  struq^ure*    ThoM  most  likely  to  in«- 
erease  in  influence  are  the  technocrats  concerned  ^ith  economic  develop- 
ment or  possibly  brash  new  buainessiaen,  in  place  of  the  eooncmically  less* 
highly  qualified,  more  well-off  traditional  civil  servanta,  uaxially  from 
we ll»e 8 tab  11  shed  backgrounds*    Thirdly,  eocnomic  development,  of  oau;rse, 
requires  savings*    Those  have  to  be  taken  frbn  somewhere  at  tlte  cutset, 
unless  the  leadership  has  decided  to  become  unusually  dependent  upon 
foreign  assistance.    These  savings  may  Ipad  to  the  disgruntlement  of  sub« 
stantial  se^nents  of  the  population,  seme  of  whom  may  have  been  pclitioally  ' 
important  previously  and  may  be  a  sub&^ntial  source  of  protest  and  poll- 
tioal  xmrest  for  the  future*    Moreover,  there  is  often  a  cct)siderabp.e 
wastage  through  bureaucratic  insufficiencies,  etc.  which  because  they 
result  from  public  expenditure,  are  more  obvious  and  become  a  source  of 
focused  protest  as  distinct  from  the  wastage  which  has  been  normal  in  pri- 
vate capitalist  developnent,  yrhen  only  tho  individual  capitaliat  who 
guessed  wrong  was  ruined*  «  |f 

Thus  far  I  "have  been  discussing  seme  of  the  sources  of  power  and  the 
sources  of*  opposition  and  difficulties  in  the'  way  of  accumulating  power 
and  the  tricky  power  implicatiuns  of  the  task  of  ecciicmic  development* 


Strategies  of  Power  ARKregation 

I  ^uld  now  like  to  make  a  sories  of  observations  concerning  alterna* 
tiv&  strategies  of  pOYior  aggregation*    By  this  I,  mean  to  compare  typical 
approaches  statesmen  have  used  in  underdeveloped  countries  in  effcrtd  to 
sustain  themselves  in  power*    Koto,  of  course,  that  one  speaks  of  strat- 
egies, whereas  in  fe^ot,  often  leaderc  do  not  IcgicaXly  lay  out  a  strategy* 
Their  activitioc  are  often  unthinking,  paarbicular  reactions  xo  specific 
problems.    But  the  successive  steps  that  they  do  tp.ke  to  deal  with  their 
power  problems  in  fact  cumulate  into  an  a^pparent  sense  of  direct  ion,  just 
as  much  as  if  they  did  have  an  elaborately  worked  cut  strategy*  There- 
fore, ;iMle  WD  will  be  describing  patterns,  we  should  reccgnite  that  of 
course  they  may  well  be,  ad  hoc  in  iheir  origin. 

Strategies  of  pcwnr  accumulation  can  be  considered  from  at  least  two 
major  aspects:  (l)  what  is  one's  basic  approach  to  acquiring  support?  - 
and  (2)  whose  support  does  one  sisek  to  obtain  and  depend  upon? 
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(l)  Be, flic  Approffohaa  to  Aoquiriiy;  Support 

•I  "  * 

Lb  to  &  regime's  basic  approaoh  tjt  winning  support,  one  oan  peroeive 
Okt  lei.st  four  narkedly  dirferent  extreme  tyf>es« 

■'yp»  I«^Problem«'8Qlvlnpi  Some  regimes  may  be  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sitiolL  that  politioal  survival  is  beat  insured  by  a  rather  orderly,  sys- 
tematic ajrid  sustained  effort:  to  solve  speolfio  problems  besetting  the 
polity.    These  may  be  problems  of  ©oonomio .growth,  improving  the  oivil 
sarvlDe,  raising  the  l|^l  of  or  expanding  education,  holding  regional 
and  el;hnic  differences  within  bounds,  redressing  imbalances  of  oppor- 
tunity promoted  by  the  colonial  regimes,  introduoing  phased  ♦political  ro- 
forme  so  thit  politioal  participation  expAnda  at  a  rate  the  system  can 
absoi'b,  eto»  '  ^ 

This  apj>roaoh  required  a  reasonably  oonpetent  oivll^ervioe  or  other 
elsmfmts  in  the  society  with  energy,  crganicational  elclll  And  some  compe- 
tence to  cope  with  the  desl^a ted  problems*    It  implies  a  oonvlotion  that 
one  is  playing  for  long  run  political  stakes,  that  one  has  s<Hne  time,  and 
that  as  selected  problems  are  tackled  with  some  degree  of  effeotivenese, 
one  will  thereby  reduce  unrest,  hi^r©  more  rewards  available  to  distribute 
to  the  faithful  and  to  undercut  the  oritioismjs  and  the  restlessness  of 
potential  cppoBlticn*    It  requires  a  consensus  on  what  problems  are  worth 
solving;  or,  if  this  is  lacking  at  the  outset^  siciU  at  defining  and  pro- 
moting a  concept  of  wtet  is  worth  doing.    If  this,  too,  is  lacking,  a 
sufficient  coercive  ability  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  output  finoticns 
in  the  expectation  ,that  performance  itself  will  win  inore&sing  aoquies- 
oonoe.    It  generally  calls  for  a  fairly  raticnM  approach  to  managing 
public  affairs  and  would  appear  to  faver  men  of  moderation  and  aatter-of- 
faot  style  who  poasess  substantial  administrative  sVill*     °   ^  . 

It  is  likely  that,  given  a  modicum  of  resources,  su_oh  a  strategy  will 
toad  to  economic  growth,  to  a  sense  or  predictability  in  affairs  and  of 
personal  security*    This  expansion  of  resources  may  well  pennit  the  regime 
to  increase  the  rewards  to  its  followers,  and  ,tc  provide  a  sense  of  ex- 
panding opportunity  to  others  beyond  the  regimens  direct  supporters.  Suo- 
oess  in  solving  certain  problems  will  enhance  *self-oonfidenoo,  which 
indupes  still  greater  poise  and  effectiveness.    If  the  pace  of  uxpanding 
political  participation  is  sufficient,  potential  opposition  of  intellec- 
tuals and  other  impatient  ones  may  be  offset  by  the  satisfactions  they 
derive  from  grcv/lng  access  to  political  activity,  or  professional  oppor- 
tunity, howevar  limited  it  may  be. 

But  it  ;i.8  low  key."  Leaders  pursuing  this  strategy  are  not  likely 
to  cut  much  of  a  figure.  Chnrlsma  will  be  inconspicuous.  Warmth  will 
be  missing*  The  risk  of  such  a  strategy  is  popular  bcred9m.  There  is 
not  Much  exoitenent  to  it.  ParticuWly  ft^Lor^the  excitement  of  the 
independenca  "struggle,"  public  llf^  will  have  lost  an  important — per- 
haps a  or  it leal- -quality  of  savor. 

Type  11  Distributing  the  Loot:  There  are  some  leaders  who,  vAien 

coming  to  power,,  a^j^o&r  t'o  ha've  as  their  main  strategy  the  distribution 
to  fcllcwf3ra  of  the  porqul sites  of  ofrioo— jobs,  concessions,  contracts, 
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tmpoalng  r^tldenoes  imd  vehlolea,  opportunitlaa  for  trfwl^  poaaibiliisiaa 
for  tr«&8f erring  funds  to  aafax:(^laoe8  abroad,  ato*    Thaaa  a^d  othar'^ 
paraoxuil  advantagoa  nay  anaurtt  a  followlne  for  a  tima«   But  unlaaa  eo'v^ 
arofflant  output  fimotiona  ara  un^artakvn  With  aoma  foraaij^t^  tha  %6om 
irill  beoona  laaa  and  lay  fetrar  a|;£8s  thare  id  11  ba  favmr  r^aouroaa  to 
tpread  among  the  faithful «    Saaing  the  r^glna'a  raadinaaa  to  ramird  tham^. 
tha  ''faithful*  nfty  evan  bo  tamptad  to  raiaa  tha  ante  for  good  baha'viori 
the  ruler  dependent  largely  upon  distributing  favora  and 'pelf  will  find 
himaelf  \2nablo  to  meet  the  olaina  put  upon  him  by  hi  a  fair  mather  fol- 
lowere.  ^  " 

There  is  no  doubt  a  oertain  degree  of  oorruption  neoeasary  to  sustain 
a  following  in  most  oountriefif  for  one's  associates  and  supporters  have  ^ 
lieutenants 'who  thoaselvee  iniot  be  encouraged  to  sustain  thair  loyaltv*^ 
Some  special  rowards  will  help  ndghtily-in  thia  process.    But  beyoxidi 
oertaltC  |)oint,  oorruption  becd&eS  intolerable^  to  othera  In  the  aystem.  .* 
Nsw  dontendera  for  office  will  arise  and  make  political  capital  out  of 
the  Rowing  pro  teat  against  exaggerated  corruption* 

»  '^^^ 

Diatributing  the  loot,  therefore,  can  be  only  a  short  term  strategy. 

^ 

Type  IIT'>"Promoting  Intense  Feeling «  Type  I  inay  bo  too  prosaic,  too  ^ 
low»key,  too  cold  for  most  undor^^eTelcped  situations*    Type  II  is  easily 
discredited.    Type  III  responds  to  the  fact  that  political  life  in  vo$fpy 
emerging  countriea  is  highly  enotional,  if  not  paasionato*    In  many  a$«aa^ 
large  numbers  of  articulate  people  experience  a  high  level  of  anxiety* 
Old  patterns  are  breaking  down  and  new  ones  have  not  yet  been  found* 
There  ia  a  criaia  of  identity,  as  men  seek  that  sense  of  uniqueness  and'" 
of  possessing  special  qualities  out  of  which  alone  self-respect  can  come* 
Sometime  a  acoiatiea  are  so  fir  ought  with  fiasurea  that  cniy  intense  and 
overriding  feelings  will  permit  men  to  identify  with  otherb  in  that  aame 
acciaty,  transcending  traditional  and  tribal  differences  in  ahared  emotiona 
which  alone  oan  weaken  primordial,  traditioxtal  attaohnantfl. 

Some  atateamen  appear  to  have  oons6iously"**or  unoonsoiouslyi^osen 
such  a  route  to  maintaining  their  power*    Problem  scl.v^  in  the  objective 
world  of  govorhoentaX  functioning  is  bypassed  in  order  that  the  poiulaoe 
may  be  arousod*    This  strategy  has  the  virtue"  cf  touching  the  deeper  , 
springs  of  man*  s' motivation.    It  4)ay  lead  to  a  revolutionary  infusion  cf 
national  solidarity  and  identification*    It  might  even  promote  oollabora^ 
tion  by  dramatising  a  chared  purpose  tho'more  easily  agreed  to  because  It 
oan  be  pitohod  a^  a  high  emotional  leve^*  .  * 

Often*  such  a  strategy  impliod  finding  enomies  or  scapegoats  for 
the  problems  which  remain  unsolved*  -  Theoe  may  be  minorities  considered 
marginal  to  the  nationi  they  may  be  foreignara*    Tlie  fnmiliaf  fears  of. 
early  years— the  fear  of  being  manipulatod  by  the  foreign  ruler  or  \)eing 
perpetually  in 'his  thrall*-- are  easily  evoked*    Dangers  from  foreigners 
are  dramatized*    Elements  of  a  foreign  pr<«senoe  are  useful  es  tar^ots 
for  induced  mass  hostility,  but  they  must  be  gradually „ reduced  if  the 
regime  ia  to  demonotr&Lto  its  oapaoity  for  coping  with  that  problem*  Some 
odey  they  may  be  gone  and  their  reorudesoonoe  conjured  >up— or  the  society 
hava  to  faoe  its  ottn  diversity  without  this  convenient  and  familiar^  ' 
instrumieu't*  '  .  -         ^  . 
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Suoh  regimes  may  also  seek  to  cut  a  regional  figure,  attempt  to 
unify  hitherto  soatter«a  neighbor  a  under  their  o^m  tutelage,  undertake 
Ts/bal  attaoka  or  more  serious  aotioria  against  their  neighbors,  Suoh 
a  polioy  may  oope  with  real  problems*    It  wll^'-alao  promote  the  domoatib 
poaition  of  tha  leader  T<ho  aohloves  regional  m-omineno^.    The  intensity 
of  exoitcaent  oan  only  be  auatained  if  aubatetiTtial  numbers  ol^  individuala 
are  drawn  into  agitation,  to  activity. providing  many  immedifl^te  payohid. 
rewards  to  the  people  aetively  mobilited  for  thia  purpose.  * 

/ 

Keeping  the  pitch  of  excitement  ia  difficult*  Economic  pfcblems  tend 
to  mount  and  lead  to  growing  frustrations*  The  more  sophisticated  are  un- 
lik»ly  to  be  caught  up  in  the  jpopular  excitement  and  increasingly  consider 
.  this  strategy  ill-adxlsed  and  b<?.ocme  prcgreesively  lea  a  enthuaiaatic.  The 
excitement  nay  lead  to  unpredictability,  &  growing  aenae  of  insecurity 
and  whliQ.  It  B»y  open  tha  way  to  the  crganiiaticnal  activities  of  extrem- 
ists*   It  may  call  for  progressive  int^da^cn* 

Type  IY»"Intimldating  Critical  Secure:  A  fourth  possibility  is  a  . 
strategy  whioh  emphasiies  Intimidation,  particularly  where  political 
traditions  are  ill-formea,  and  there  has  been  no  recent  history  of  poli- 
tical freedom,  individuala    f  all  acclal  atrata  are  eaaily  intinddated* 
Under  aucii  circunatances  it  would  take  but  a\few  examples  to  induce 
silence  and  sufficient  obedience  frcm  civil  servants  and  army*  Political 
opposition,  the  press,  political  organlBations  of  all  kinds/ oould  be  ■ 
silenced  or  induced  to  toe  the  governmont*  s  line*    A  systematic  effort  to 
^entify  possible  opponents  aAd  to  induce  them,  each  with  his  inevitable 
weakness  or  family,  friends  6r  perquisites  he  values,  to  .either  be  sileht 
or  to  go  abroad*'  Obscure  atibassadcrial  posts  are  increasingly  available 
for  thia  purpose*    Ultjawtely,  at  the  extreme,  there  is  always  the  aortal 
automobile  accident  or  the  mysterious  disappearance* 

A  aingle  political  party  may  be  the  mejor  armaturs  for  the  regime  to 
inform  itself,  to  intimidate  and  to  infuse  in  the  bureaucracy,  lAislness, 
the  religious  bodies,  and  universities  the  appropriate  attitudes  and  per- 
formance.   But  a  party  is  not  necessary  for  Ahie  purpose,  so  long  as  the 
array  and  the  civil  service  oan  be  bounted  upon,  and  the  government  pos- 
sesses sufficient  control  over  intellectual  and  ecchomic  resources  and  ^ 
activity*    There  is  no  need  here  to  spoil  out  the  steps  a  regime  could 
take  if  it  is  to  consclidatd  its  posl^tipn  through  «ie  strategy  of 
intimidation.  -  , 

The  major  probrem  here  ia  how  tc  sustain  the*  other  functions  oj*  gov- 
ernment, including  economic  performanoe,  a  mininOm  degree  of  reilaWllty 
and  order,  and  a  sufficient  level  of  collaboration  amjng  individuals  to 
permit  the  system  to  function  while  maintaining  mutual  suspicion  and  in- 
timidation at  a  hig^  level*  / 

A  second,  and  perhapa  increasingly  serious  by-produot  of  an  intimi- 
datory  regime  is  the  advantage  this  gives  to  oppositionists  trained  in 
olandeetine  crgenli'-aJJon*    Beno^Lh  Hie  Buriaoo  of  intimidation,  it  is 
only  the  aeorative,  conspivuLorial  pa»'tie8  which  know  how  .to  crpnlie* 
At  present,  the  Comnaxnista  are  the  profess iona?.s  at  this  game,  leaylng 
the  moderates,  the  liberals,  those  riho  prefer  an  open  and  free  aooiety 
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*like  our  o\ni,  helpless  victiiJifi  of  the  covornment's  ropreesivo  measures. 
ThD  Inhoritor.i  of  fuoh  a  strotogy,  therefore,  are  likely  co  be  the  Com- 
munists or,  in  parts  of  A^frica,  at  least,  color  or  racist  fanatics. 

No  regime  will  survive  on  any  single  strategy*    Successful  governance 
requires  a  mixture  of  these  four  strategies  most  appropriate  to  each  situa- 
tion.   No  presoription  pan  be  given  a  priori.    The  critical  point  for  value 
judgaent  is  the  relative  wight  of  there  four  components  in  any  regime's 
approach  to  functioning  and  surviving, 

(2)  V^Tio  aro  one's  allies? 

The  possible  combinations  of  allies  is  legion.    But  it' might  be  use- 
ful to  distinguish  five  different  typical  alliBnc9  patterns. 

Civil  Service  and  Army:  There  are  examples  of  leaders  who  have  come 
to  depend  heavily  upon  the  civil  service  for  a  major  source  of  support, 
aiid  on  the  army*    The  low-key  problem-solvers  are  likely  to  find  these  as 
their  main  allies,  although  they  tend  to  try  to  enlist  the  energies  and 
support  of  dynamic  elements  in  the  society  outside  the  bureaucracy,  such 
ae  baainess  groups  or  intellectuals.    To  depend  upon  the  bureaucracy  alone 
is  to  run  the  risk  of  undue  oaution,  a  going  by  preoodent,  a  re enforce- 
ment of  past  privileges,  rather  than  an  opening  of  ,ho  system  to  orderly 
and  constructive  chang.>,    Moreover,  most  bureaucracies  in  developing  coun- 
tries have  not  been  manned  by  men  drawn  from  all  tribes,  oonnnunities  or 
ethnic  groups,  but  rather  in  almost  every  case,  from  selected  communities 
who    showed  an  aptitude  for  government  service  or  loyalty  to  the  colonial 
power,    Oihers  who  were  not  dr&vm  into  the  highly  privileged  service  tend 
to  suspect  that  the  b^ireaucracy  is  being  used  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  favored  community  and  that  they  are  denied  opportunities.  Typically, 
therefore,  bureaucratic  recruitr>ent  must  undergo  substantial  changes,  a 
factor  complicating  a  regime* s 'relationship  with  the  professionals  in  both 
the  civil  service  and  the  army,    Iforeover,  If  any  group  of  loaders  comes 
to  depend  too  exclusively  on  r^e  bureaucracy — and  does  not  broaden  its 
political  base— the  chances  are  good  that  the.  military  element  will  sooner 
or  later  come  to  preponderate , 

Urban  Senl -educated r  Sme  regimes  have  found  their  power  base  eroding, 
for  numerous  reasons,  or  tttey  have  sought  to  shift  the  source  of  their 
support  from  the  more  well-established  elements  in  the  society  to  those 
likely  to  bo  more  responsive  to  the  regime's  requirements,    A  likely  group 
is  the  increasingly  numerous  urban  population  with  enough  education  to 
lift  them  from  the  peasantry  or  urban  proletariat,  but  not  sufficient 
training  to 'qualify  them  for  more  rewarding  jobs  in  the  newer  sectors  of 
the  econdmy.    They  have  gone  far  enough  from  their  own  communities  tc  be 
deracines,  but  they  have  not  yet  developed  a  self-imago  and  integrity  of 
the^**  own.    They  «re  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  easily  mobilised  for 
certain  lower^level  political  chores — the  crowds-on-c^ll,  the  agitators, 
the  political  organizers,  even  the  medium- tough  bully  boys  who  may  be 
needed  for  specific  oases  of  intimidation.    An  inclusive  political  party 
will  provide  these  with  many  oppoi-tunities  for  absorbing  activity. 
Because  of  their  numbers,  the  time  they  have  to  rpare  and  the  ability 
of  an  artful  regime  to  mooilize  the5r  loyalty,  they  can  be  a  substantial 
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substitute  source  of  political  support  instead  of  the  more  orderly  and 
established  people  the  regime  may  have  depended  upon  when  it  first  came 
to  power* 

These  men  are  not  likely  to  understand  the  niceties  of  bureaucratic 
functioning  nor  the  prerequisites  of  effective  economic  activity.  They 
are  good  at  pushing  faster  distribution,  they  are  likely  to  disrupt 
oj^erly  economic  growth.    Predifjtability  in  the  public  domain  and  the 
•publicf'peaoe,  generally,  are  likely  to  suffer. 

Rural  Middle  and  Lower  Classi  Several  regimes  have  sought  to  enlist 
as  principal  allies  the  niral  pc^xilaticn*    This  is  not  illogical,  since 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  most  emerging  countries  still  live  in  the  coun- 
tryside.   In  Betanccurt's  Venezuela,  rural  support  was  sought  through  new 
types  of  rural  organisations  designed  not  only  to  promote  certain  rural 
reforms  but  also  as  an  armature  for  the  orgonitation  of  political  support 
for  the  Accicn  Democratica,  Betanocurt's  party.    Alternatively,  regiuws 
such  as  Mr,  Bandaranaike' a  in  Ceylon  and  Mr,  Menderes'  in  Turkey,  depend- 
ing upon  the  rural  vote  can  activate  the  countryside  along  traditional 
lines,  using  as  lieutenants  prominent  individuals  whose  power  position 
stemmed  from  their  inherited  status  or  traditional  role  in  the  country. 

Depending  thus  on  the  countryside  has  certain  advantages.    On  the 
one  hand  he  who  is  able  to  organize  there  is  likely  to  gain  political 
position  at  the  expense  of  the  urban-based  political  leaders  who  often 
come  fcnaLTd  first,  thus  displacing  the  oivll  servants,  the  cosmopolitan 
intelle^Skls,  the  professionals  vAic  cften  inherited  power  at  independence. 
At  a  oertain  stage  in  nationalist  self-consciousness,  it  is  possible  to 
appeal  «to  the  people"  in  the  name  of  indigenous  national  values  and 
against  these  unduly  westernized,  alienated  leaders.    Secondly,  the  Aeaaer- 
ship  which  does  thus  base  itself  on  <:he  countryside  for  its  political 
growth  and  survival,  must  seek  ways  of  bridging  the  intractable  gap  be«* 
tween  the  urban  and  rural  leadership;    A  new  synthesis  iff  therefore  forced 
upon  them  by  their  pciitical  imperatives.    Moreover,  basing  oneself  In 
the  countryside  may  have  the  by-product  effect  of  directing  more  develop- 
mental attention  to  the  needs  of  the  countryside  than  is  typical  in  most 
regimes  whioh  ore  based  largely  on  city  strength. 

There  are,  however,  disadvantages  to  this  approach,  too.    By  its 
nature  the  countryside  vote  is  likely  to  make  itself  heard  only  at  eleo-- 
tion  time,  vdiile  the  regiine  must  rule  through  its  civil  a^^^^ts  and  its 
other  organizations,  which  are  largely  manned  by  men  of  the  city  and  who 
are  well  able  to  sabotage  the  regimens  policies  by  foot-dragging  and  near 
inaction  unless  bureaucratic  discipline  is  unusually  strong.  Secondly. 
•  all  too  cften  effcrt3  to  win  the  rural  vote  lead  to  extensive  - 
sidies  designed  not  so  much  to  expand  agricultural  production,  which  is 
an  economic  necessity,  as  to  meet  the  cduntrycide* s  oonsumption  needs  in 
order  to  acquire  a  political  bonus  for  leaders  who  promote  these  dis- 
tributive  schemes.    Finally,  reaching  toward  the  rural  P°P"J^f  °^ 
appeals  to  traditional  values  may  serve  to  enthrono  the  religious  and 
cultural  traditionalists. 

Religious  and  Cultural  TraditAonali_st_s :  While  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  regime  can  ^'sV  itself  mainly  on  tTie  ouiunal  or  i-eligious 
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oonser-vativeB,  ooncem  for  the  rural  population  Is  most  likely  to  bring 
these  figures  to  the  fore*  Tliose  religious  and  cultural  oonservat^'o^a, 
howewr,  need  not  be  in  the  countryside,  atriotly  speaking.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  in  the  city  that  they  feel  thoir  valuds  most  acutely  threatened 
and  where  their  activities  may  be  most  intense.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  they  will  find  their  most  willing  followers  in  the  countryside,  and 
they  may  well  be  the  most  important  intermediaries  to  the  rural  masses. 

.  To  be  on  their  side  is  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  great  tradition,  the 
saored  or  glorious  past  which,  roue t  be  evoked  if  self  reepeot  and  national 
integrity  are  to  be  achieved.    They  represent  one's  uniqueness  and  serve 
to  differentiate  the  self  from  the  modernising  world  intruding  from 
abroad* 

However,  in  efforts  to  cater  to  the  traditionalists,  or  what  they 
appear  to  represent  for  the  rural  population,  the  regime  may  increasingly 
commit  itself  to  traditional  ways  of  dealing  with  economic  and  adminis- 
trative problems  which  are  likely  to  alow  down  development,  moke  problem 
polving  more  difficuj.t  and  perhaps  undermine  whatever  effectiveness  there 
was, within  the  bureaucracy.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
enliven  a  sence  of  the  past  without  reawakening  ancient  antagonisms  within 
the  society,  divisions  irtiich  appeared  to  be  waning  under  the  more  cosmo- 
politan independehoa  leaders,  who  wore  relatively  ffee  from  these  paro- 
chial attachments • 

No  doubt  other  possibilities  will  come  to  mind.    One  final  type,  I 
will  note  in  closing,  would  depond  upon  mass  organizations,  suoh  as  trade 
unions,  farmers'  unions  and  other  syndicalist- type  institutions  which  may 
be  in  the  making.    Thus  far,  I  know  of  no  examples  where  a  roglme  has 
been  able  to  develop  sufficient  support  ffom  such  a  base  to  sustain  it- 
self.   Heverfcheless,  we  see  in  Egypt,  Ghana  and  several  other  countries 
a  conscious  effort  by  government  to  promote  such  organizations  as  means 
for  overcoming  or  by-passing  the  possible  resistance  to  change  of  more 
traditional  organization.'    And  I  suspect  that,  given  the  relatively  low 
level  of  other  types  of  political  organization  in  parts  of  Africa,  a 
rather  modest  development  of  euch  organizations  might  provide  a  popular 
base  sufficient  for  survival  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  if  too 
many  demands  are  not  made  upon  the  polity  by  the  regime. 

You  have  followed  me  with  patience.    I  frcmkly  do  n->t  foel  I  have 
taken  you  very  far,  although  I  have  talked  to  you  long  enough. 

I  contioned  at  the  begirjiing  what  I  .would  roitorato  .here. 

Leaders  in  underdeveloped  countries  are  generally  insecure  in  their 
power.    They  ore  seeking  ways  to  ensure  their  will  and  their  survival 
over  a  tolerably  protracted  period.    The  strategics  they  adopt  and  the 
resulting  political  consequences  within  their  countries  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  type  of  men  who  gain  control  in  these  countries  and  the 
values  and  poliolea  they  pursue.    These,  in  turn,  affect  the  diploL\atic 
environment  in  which  other  ftoe  world  statesmen  muct  act.    As  students  of 
international  relations,  therefore,  these  matters  should  concern  ycu. 
Thank  you* 
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REALITY-TESTING  AUD  VALUE  ORIEmTION  IN  INTERNATIOliAL  SYSTEMS 


by  Konneth  E.  Bouldlxig,  Professor  of  Eoononio8» 
University  of  Miohigan 

I  call  this  talk  **Reality>-Te6ting  and  Value  Orientation  in  Interna- 
tional Systema,"  which  enables  me  to  talk  about  practically  anything*  I 
am  not  going  to  attempt  to  define  the  international  system*    I  think  this 
is  a  useless  enterprise*    The  most  fundamental  concept  is  vvhat  I  call  the 
**8ooiosphere;'*  it  is  the  sphere  of  all  social  relations*    It  consists  of 
all  peoples  in  the  world,  all  organisations,  and  all  zelations  between 
them*    The  international  system  is  an  ill-defined  sub-set  of  the  sooio- 
sphere,  and  I  don't  really  care  how  ill-definod  it  is,  as  I  am  not  going 
to  was to  any  time  in  deciding  where  the  international  system  begins  and 
where  whatever  el so  it  is  ends*    But  it  is  clear  that  there  are  parts  of 
the  sooiosphore^  which  are  v«ry  clearly  part  of  the  international  system: 
the  nations,  the  intern&'tional  organitations,  perhaps  the  international 
corporations,  other  entities  like  fwailies  (royal  families  used  to  be  very 
much  part  of  it)  and  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  human  institution  which 
does  not  have  some  relations  with  the  international  system*    The  principal 
problem  t}»t  I  am  wrestling  with  today  is  the  question  of  reality^testing 
of  our  Images  of  the  international  system* 

We  all  have  some  kind  of  Image  of  ^rtiat  the  international  system  is 
like.    We  have  some  Image  Just  of  its  geography,  of  space  and  time*  Some- 
times this  image  is  a  little  iwird*    I  was  once  leading  a  course  during 
the  war  on  economic- problems  and  about  halfway  through  the  course  it  dawned 
on  me  that  h^lf  the  students  in  the  class  didn't  Icnow  where  afcything  was 
in  the  world,  and  this  is  something  of  a  handicap.    So  I  came  in  one  day, 
gavo  then  each  a  piece  of  paper  and  asked  them  to  draw  a  map  of  the  world 
and  to  name  about  100  plaees  on  it*    Licept  th9se_forjoai^  were 
most  entertaining*    I  particularly  remember  the  "Philistine^  Islands,  In 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Just  off  the  coast  of  Alaska.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
suspect  that  this  ignorance  of  the  sheer  geographical  ima^  of  tiie  world 
extends  very  for.    We  have  images  of  the  natiire  of  political  systems,  we 
have  images  of  nations*    We  have  stereotypes  of  what  nations  are  like* 
Thirty  percent  of  the  people  in  this  country  do  not  know  that  China  is 
Communist,  according  to  a  recent  survey  done  by  our  Survey  Research  Organi- 
tation,  and  certainly  th9  images  which  people  have  of  the  world  oan  be 
extraoi'dinarily  far  from  anything  like  reality. 

These  images  are  tremendously  important  in  the  international  system, 
because  the  images  of  the  international  system  are  part  of  the  interna- 
tioaal  system  itself.    This  means  three  billion  images,  and  this  is  quite 
a  lot.    Some  of  these  one  can  neglect*    On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them 
one  cannot  neglect,  because  the  images  of  the  decision  makers  of  the  inter- 
mtional  system  are,  of  course,  of  enormous  importance  in  determining  tiie 
nature  of  their  decisions.    It  is  ny  theory  of  decisions  that  osaentially 
the  decision  is  determined  by  the  image  and  not  by  the  stimulus,  and  that 
it  is  determined  especially  by  the  wlue  functions  which  overlie  the  Images, 
that  is,  what  we  think  of  as  good  or  bed* 
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Tho  intornatiorval  syatem  la  dominsLtad  these  dliye  by  the  relatione  of 
sations,  in  faot^  thi<  is  the  essential  abstraotion  of  the  international 
system.  Just  as  exohange  is  the  oentral  abstrnotion  of  eoonony.  Obviously 
W9  have  to  look  at'th^  nature  of  these  relationships •    These  are»  as  we 
know,  very  oomplex,    I  distinguish  three  rough  oatagories  of  relation- 
ships between  any  kind  of  ixviivlduals  or  orgahiiations  as— the  main  organ- 
isers of  sooial  systems,  which  I  define  as  the  "threat-relationship," 
whioh  is  ^you  do  something  nioo  to  me  or  1*11  do  sometKing  nasty  to  youj" 
the  exohange  relationship,  whioh  is  ^ou  do  something  nioe  to  me  and  1*11 
do  soAething  nioe  to  youj"  and  what  I  oall  the  "integrative  relationship," 
whioh  is  Sihy  don't  we  go  off  and  get  married?"  or  "let's  do  thip  because 
of  what  you  are  and  what  I  am  or  xhat  we  are^  or  beoause  we  ere  all  in  the 
same  boatf  or  beoause  we  are  all  Amerloans,  or  Communists,  or  human  beings, 
or  soEDBthing  implausible  like  that."    These  integrative  relationships  are 
of  great  importanoe,  and,  I  have  art^uod,  perhaps  the  most  neglected  ele- 
ment of  the  world  soblal  system  and  a  very  much  neglected  element  of  the 
international  system.    In  the  international  system  we  have  all  three  kinds 
of  relationships*  ^^|^ 

It  is  perhaps  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  threat  system  tends  to 
dominate  the  international  system,  in  the  way  that  3el*haps  exohange 
dominates  the  relationships  of  corporations.  .On  thn  other  hand,  though, 
the  integrative  relationships  are  also  of  tremendcui  importance,  because 
without  love  and  loyalty  and  friendships  and  hatred  and  legitimacy  and 
these  other  concepts  we  cannot  understand  the  netwon':  of  the  international 
system  at  all*    We  spoke  this  morning  about  the  exten\''  to  which  ideologies 
form— or  do  not  form— integrative  systems*    We  have  exchange  relationships 
among  nations  of  many  kinds-x-nct  only  trade  re  lationships,  but  also  treaty 
relationships  where  "you  scratch  my  back  and  1^11  scratch  your  back,"  and 
exchange  enters  into  these  relationships  a  good  deal,  so  we  have  this  very 
complex  network  of  relationships. 

One  of  the  things  that  interests  me  particularly  is  how  you  diminish 
the  threat  system  and  increase  the  integrative  system,  because  bhe  threat 
system  is  threatening  and  costly,  and  it  constantly  tends  to  get  out  of 
hand.    I  think  that  it  is  an  operative  system,  it  works  up  to  a  point,  but 
it  has  a  low  her  it  on  of  development,  mainly  because  the  carrying  out  of 
threats  is  costly  to  the  threatener  as  well  as  to  the  threatened.    This  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  fallacies  of  the  threat  system.    Unless  the  threat 
system  becomes  girded  around  with  exchange  and  integrative  relationships, 
it  is  apt  to  be  extraordinarily  ineffective  in  achieving  anything,  as  we 
see  in  Cuba  and  Viet-  Nam,  vdiore  the  United  States  has  an  enormous  threat 
system,  and  we  find  it  extraordinarily  hard  to  make  anybody  do  anything 
we  want,  because  of  certain  inherent  limitations  of  the  thi'eat  system  as 
a  mode  of  organizing  human  behavior* 

The  exchange  system  has  a  much  higher  potential  •  '''♦^is  is  why  fur,d«- 
mentally  the  networJc  of  exchange  proves  all  the  time  historically,  begin- 
ning with  little  traders  who  perhaps  first  congregated  under  the  castles 
and  the  temples.  The  threat  system  is  an  earlier  organizer.  It  tends  to 
be  repla'ced  by  exchange*  A  very  good  example  of  this  is  the  abolition  of 
slavery*  Slavery  is  a  good  example  of  the  threat  system.  "Ycu  work  for 
me  or  I  will  kill  you."    Then,  suppose  I  say,  "Okay,  kill  me,"  and  I  kill 
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you;  thon  I  don't  ha\-e  a  elave.    So  fundamentally  the  carrying  out  of 
the  threat' is  extreme.ly  costly  to  the  throatenor  as  well  as  to  the 
threatened*    And  henoe  the  threat  systein  in  a  sense  rests  on  bloody  vHero* 
as  the  exchan£;e  syston  has  almost  unlimited  horizons,  and  the  integrative 
system,  I  suspect,  has  even  greater  onas« 

One  of  the  things  that  interests  me  very  muoh  is  how  these  Integra* 
tive  syotoma  devt^lop  in  the  international  system,  if  they  do»    Ke  do 
develop  vrhat  Deutsoh  has  called  "security  ccmmunities."  that  is,  connuni* 
ties  of  nations  betv/oen  vrtiom  the  throat  system  is  buried  under  the  pile 
of  papers;  it  is  no  longer  an  important  operative  factor  in  the  internar 
tional  relationships.    We  see  -Chis  among  the  Scandinavian  countries,  for 
instance.    On**  of  the  delightful  facts  of  life  is  that  the  most  beautiful 
Disneyland  in  the  world  is  the  Tivoli  in  Copenhagen,  vrhich  is  on  the  site 
of  the  last  ba'^tle  of  the  fleet n  against  the  Danes*    Here  we  have  an 
example  of  "sec.irity  through  joy." 

\So  see  the  tame  thing  in  American-Canadian-British  relations.  I 
have  tried  to  convince  our  Department  of  History  that  we  ought  to  cele- 
brate the  RuRh-Bagot  agreement.    They  oan't  see  this  at  all— this  was 
nothing.    But  this  began  150  years  of  development  of  a  security  community, 
wnich  is  at  a  point  now  whore  no  one  ever  visualizes  Ontario  as  a  pistol 
pointed  at  the  industrial  heart  of  America.     (This  is  exactly  yAiat  it 
looks  like  on  a  map«)    And  even  theugh  I  suppose  Herman  Kahn  could  write  a 
scenario  In  which  the  United  States  Marines  advance  on. Ottawa  in  order  to 
persuade  the  Ccaiadians  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  advantages  of  nuclear 
destruction,  this  seo;pc  a  terribly  implausible  one,  and  if  you  tell  this 
either* to  an  iunerican  or  Canadiejn  au<iience^  everybody,  laughs  because  it  Is 
absurd.    And  yet  it  wasn't  at  all  absurd  in  1812, 'when  we  had  very  much  of 
a  threat  system  and  very  much  a  deterrence  systeru 

The  main  problem  of  the  international  systems  is  how  do  you  use  the 
temporary  stability  that  you  get  under  deterrence  to  build  a  more -complex 
relationship  which  will  eventually  do  away  with  it.    One  of  the  things  you 
can  demonstrate  about  threat  systems  is  that  stable  deterrence  is  a  pipe- 
dream.    You  can  demonstrate  mathematically  that  it  is  impossible  bbce.use 
of  the  fact  that  threats  depreciate  in  credibility  if  they  are  never 
carried  out.    Hence  you  get  to  the  point  Just  in  time  when  either  the 
threp.ta  ceiase  to  organize  the  world,  and  then  you  have  to  carry  them  ou'**. 
in  order  to  recreate  thoir  credibility.    On  the  other  hand,  if  you  carry 
them  out,  this  is  terribly  costly  to  the  threatener. 

I  have  been  propagating  an  interesting  study  of  the  impact  of  the 
war  industry  on  the  Japanese  economy.    One  of  the  things  I  am  trying  to 
persuade  economists  is  that  the  war  industry  is  ^"St  as  interesting  as 
agriculture,  and  deserves  as  muoh  attention  as  a  segnient  of  the  economy; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  larger  seg^nont  of  the  United  States  economy  Uian  agri- 
culture. '  As  part  of  thic  I  have  been  doing  a  study  of  the  w  tr  industry 
in  Japan.    Some  extremely  ihteresting  facts  have  enwrged  cut  of  this* 
The  Japanese  war  industry  ^.-as  more  destructive  to  the  Japan:  je  economy 
during  the  second  world  war  than  the  American  war  industry  wasl 

The  costs  of  maintaining  a  war  industry  in  terms  of  withdraT»al  from 
the  civiliaa^conomy  are  higher  than  all  the  damage  the  other  fellow  does 
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to  you*    Wo  800  Bcnething  liko  this  also  happening  iu  tho  American  eoonoqy 
of  the  moment,  i^ere  with  the  war  industry,  and  our  obsession  with  being 
a  i^eat  power  is  getting  us  into  very  serious  long-term  trouble,  at  least 
In  my  estimate*    The  faot  that  vie  absorb  sixty  peroent  of  our  research  and 
developaent  in  the  war  industry  to  the  point  where  there  is  praotically  no 
feedbaok  into  the  eoonomy,  v^ere  the  mr- state  oomplex  is  two  teohnologioal 
generations  ahead  of  this  baolcward  American  oivilian  eoonomy,  where  the 
maohine  tools  and  railroads  and  shipbuildihg  and  textiles  are  so  far  be- 
hind the  Japanese  and  the  European,  that  I  am  not  sure  we  oen  ever  oatoh 
up  without  substantial  teohnioal  assistanoe.    This  is. the  result  of  the 
faot  that  we  want  to  have  an  enormous  threat  system  now,  ana  in  praotioe 
if  you  hare  a^big  threat  system  now,  you  won't  have  it  then*    You  really 
shift  resources  froD  the  future  into  the  pre  sent  • 

To  oooe  back  to  the  problem  of  the  Image  of  the  system,  particularly 
the  image  on  which  deoision-makers  make  their  decisions,  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  here  is  that  there  are  strong  random  elements  in  the  dynamics 
of  the  intematiohal  system,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  reality-testing, 
this  is  just  hell*    How  do  you  know  if  anything  happens  that  it  wasn't  an 
accident?    We  run  into  two  difficulties  here»    One  is  that  we  tend  to 
overgeneraliee  from  the  random*    For  instance,  the  degree  to  nhich  this 
country  over  learned  from  Hitler  is  fantastic*    Our  image  of  the  interna- 
tional system  is  based  on  a  random  conglomeration  of  events  which  probably 
only  happens  once  In  a  thousand  years,  and  yet  we  decided  that  this  is  the 
law  of  the  international  system,  and  almost  all  of  cur  image  of  the  inter- 
national syst'sm  is  based  on  it.    Then,  at  the  other  end,  you  may  decide 
that  something  is  random  l^fhich  isn't,  and  then  you  are  iu  trouble  too* 
Whenever  I  hear  the  expression  "calculated  risk,**  I  always  translate  this 
as  being,  "I  haven't  really  got  the  faintest  idea,"  because  that  is  irfiat 
it  means,    I  think  as  Anatole  Rapoport  has  pointed  out  extraordinarily 
well,  the  strategic  thinkers  are  creating  an  image  of  the  international 
system  irtilch  is  so  preposterous  and  so  danger cuf  because  of  these  proba- 
bilities that  are  inherent  in  it  and  inherently  undisccverable  that  cne 
really  wonders  if  wo    are  ever  going  to  get  to  next  week. 

The  other  thing  wo  have  to  face  here  is  that  the  images  of  the  inter- 
national system  are  largely  what  I  call  "folk  images."    I  distinguish  be- 
tween folk  inwtges,  which  are  the  images  of  the  world  that  we  derive  from 
ordinary  life,  from  our  ordinary  daily 'experience  and  conversation*  Many 
of  these  are  very  good,  perfectly  true.   We  couldn't  get  along  without 
them*    It  would  be  pretty  awful  if  we  had  to  rely 'on  the  social  psycholo- 
gists for  information  on  how  to  manage  a  marriage.    We  wouldn't  get  very 
far.   A  great  deal  of  folk  krowledge'ls  quite  accurate,  parti cular^y 
knowledge  of  interpersonal  relations*    On  the  other  hand,  as  we  get  into 
more  sjad  more  ccmplecx  systems,  folk  knowledge  becomes  less  and  less 
reliable,  and  we  see  this  for  Instance  In.  economics.^  There  the  kind  of 
folk  knowledge  of  Gcldwater  would  probably  have  been  utterly  disastrous, 
and  the  development  of  sophisticated  images  of  the  eocnomio  system  has 
really  Mide  an  enortnous  difference  to  the  world— and  just  in  the  last 
thirty  years*    If  you  want  to  realise  this,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  con- 
trast the  history  of  the  twenty  years  after  the  First  World  T/ar,  1919-39, 
with  the  history  of  the  twenty  years  after  Tfor Id  Tfar  II,  1945-65*  The 
difference  is  as  night  and  day.    1919-39  was  a  total  bust,  a  disgrace  to 
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m&nkiod*    We  had  the  great  depreaeion,  we  got  Hitler,  we  did  nothing  to 
liquidate  oolonialisa  or  race  relations,  we  had  the  first  oolleotlvl&a* 
tloD  in  the  Soviet  Union,  irhioh  was  a  worse  disaster 'than  the  ^at 
depression,  and  it  all  ended  in  the  Seoond  World  ffar*    If  you  really  want 
to  look  at  tirsnty  yoars  of  total  bust,  this  is  it* 

Contrast  this  with  the  last  twenty  years.    Even  though  they  aren^t 
woaderful,  thay  are  not  terrible*    The  twenty  years  from  1919  to  1939 
really  get  an  **F,"  whereas  the  twenty  years  froo  *45  to  *65  get  a  C-^nus* 
We  iw^n^  had  a  great  depression.    All  we  had  in  the  United  States  was 
what  I  oall  mononuoleosis  of  the  eoonoiDy«*that  is,  we  aren*t  quite  eiok 
enough  to  go  to  bed,  but  we  get  along-^nd  the  Europeans ox'  oourse,  have 
done  naoh  better  than  this,  and  so  have  the  Japanese,    The  rates  of  eoo- 
nomio  growth  in  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  unpreoedented  ifi  human  his- 
tory before,  espeoially  outside  the  United  States,    We  are  further  from  a 
third  world  war  today  than  we  were  from  the  seoond  world  war  in  1939. 
Tou  never  know  about  thie,  of  oourse,  beoause  of  the  randon  elements  in  . 
the  syatemj  up  have  oertainly  been  slipping  dowi  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  but  we  are  still  quite  a  long  way  frcn  it.   And  we  aohieved  the 
liberation  of  praotioally  all  the  colonial  obuntries  In  the  last  twenty 
years  (of  oourse,  Portugal  finds  it  pretty  hard  to  get  out  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury),  but  apart  from  that  this  has  been  a  remarkable  period,  and  even 
though  we  haven*  t  been~very  suoo^SSful  ^n  eoonomlo  development  in  the 
tropios,  with  some  exoeptions  (Malaya,  Jamaioa,  Puerto  Rioo,  eto*  have 
done  well— but  most  of  the  tropioal  oountries  have  not  done  very  wel**), 
as  compared  with  these  extraordinary  eucoesses  of  the  temperate  sone. 
Still,  as  I  eay,  we  get  at  least  a  C-^lnus  on  it. 

Some  of  it,  though  not  all  of  this  is  eoonomios.    It  would  never 
have  ooourred  to  Herbert  Hoover  to  have  a  tax  out  as  a  remedy  for  depres- 
sion, whereas  today,  we  not  only  have  a  tax  out,  but  we  prediot  exactly 
wi»t  it  is  going  to  do,  and  we  are  right  within  .0^.  The  development  of 
econometrio  models  of  the  Amerioan  eooaomy  in  the  last  twenty  years  has 
nade  an  enormous  dlfferenoe  to  the  aophlstioatlon  of  our  image  of  the 
eoonomy  and  of  our  ability  to  control  it  to  the  point  now  where  I  would 
say  we, will  never  have  another  great  depression,  unless  we  are  just  in- 
credibly stupid,  beoause  of  the  faot  that  we  have  moved  from  a  folk 
image  of  ths  economy  to  a  sophistioated  Image  of  it* 

Vow  in  international  systems  we  haven»t  done  this  yet.    We  are.  still 
operating  the  international  system  with  folk  knowledge.    In  faot,  it«s 
even  worse  than  this,  it  is  what  someone  described'  to  me  the  other  day  as 
"olub-knowledge."  that  is,  the  gossip  you  hear  in  the  olub.    This  is  the 
level  of  Information  of  our  State  Department  and  almost  any  foreign 
office  anywhere  around  the  world.    The  international  system  is  still  back 
with  Herbert  Hooverl    It  doosn»t  have  to  be  this  way.    It  is  the  principal 
business  pf  this  sooiety  to  ohange  thie,  to  develop  a  body  of  professional 
competenoe,  of  805.:»ilatloatod  images,  qmntitative  information  in  the  inter- 
national system,  K*iioh  will  coneapond  to  the  aophistioated  Information  we 
now  have  in  the  eoonomlo  syetem,    V/e  are  still  a  long  way  from  this.  It 
isn't  only  That  we  derive  our  iroagea  from  gosflipj  the  images  are  extra- 
ordinarily filtered  through  our  valuea.    All  images  are  filtered  through 
A  wlue  ayofcom— you  caa»t  help  thia.    You  gain  knowledge,  alwaya  by  the 
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I088  of  infonnation«  not  by  the  gain  of  inf onnationi  it  is  by  filtering 
out  Icnowledge  that  m  gain  knowledge.    Imagine  here  that  eVery  one  of 
you  had  a  transistor  radio  tuned  to  another  8t'\tion  and  turned  up  in 
volume.    It  would  be  hard  to  get  much  aoross.    We  tune  out  all  this, 
and  ive  tune  out  inforioation  by  the  value  system. 

On  the  other  hand«  if  our  value  system  is  of  a  oartain  Icind,  it  will 
give  us  vast  information.    One  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  sbientifio 
method  is  that  it  sets  up  what  you  mig)^t  oall  random  filters.    This  is  the 
great  importanos  of  sampling  of  statlstioal  methods  that  vre  develop  rituals^ 
for  the  elimination  of  information  in  the  interest  of  getting  non-biased 
samples  at  the  end  of  it.    And  in  the  international  system  we  don't  do  any 
thing  lilce  this.    If  I  wanted  to  set  up  an  information  system  designed 
for  corruption^  I  would  design  something  like  the  international  system, 
where  most  of  your  infonos-tion  is  derived  from  diplomats  and  spies*  This 
is  like  deriving  eoonomio  information  from  the  gossip  at  the  Union  League 
and  from  Labor  Department  spies.    How  much'  economio  polioy  oould  you  get 
from  this? 

I  think  we  oan  ohahge  this*  but  it  needs  a  lot  of  organisation  and 
it  needs  a  lot  of  money.    I  am  proposing  that  vre  set  up  a  world  System  of 
social  data  stations  li^e  meteorological  stations.    If  we  want  to  investi- 
gate the  atmosphere,  we  have  to  have  meteorological  stations  at  pret\;y 
regular  intervals  cwr  the  whole  face  of  the  globe.    One  of  the  reasons  why 
meteorology  is  tough  is  that  on  awful  lot  of  the  globe  isn't  serviced  in 
this  way*    But  enough  of  it  is  that  we  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  from  day  to 
day  what  is  happening  in  the.  atmosphere,    he  have  no  real  idea  what  is 
happening  in  the  sooiosphere.    "*<e  have  Tyros  which  looks  at  the  world  and 
cfen  detect  a  teacup  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  what  you  see  isn't  very 
important.     It  is  what  you  hear  that  is  Important,  and  we  have  no  system 
of  this  Icind  for  collecting  and  processing  the  output  of  information  from 
the  sooiosphere. 

But  I  think  we  have  the  techniques  to  do  this  now*    And  I  would  hope 
that  in  or  other  twenty-five  years,  we  can  get  something  like  that,  that 
we  oould  get  a  social  data  station  for  every  five  million  people.  The 
infcrnBtion  from  this  will  be  processed  essentially,  so  that  we  oan  get 
information  about  who  hates  whom  and  who  likes  vthom  and  v^at  people  are" 
thinking,  if  anything,  what  people' s  attitudes  are,  if  any,  whal  makes 
them  mad,  if  anything— almost  hourly^  at  least  quarterly.    Undei  these 
circumstances,  it  should  be  possible  to  operate  the  international  system. 
It  isn't  so  hopelessly  inept  as  the  way  we  operate  it  today. 

I  think  the  international  system  is  a  disgrace  to  the  human  raoe. 
Here  we  are  spending  120  billion  dollars  on  the  threat  system,  which 
means  in  a  way  that  we  are  endnn goring  the  v^cle  future  of  man,  because 
even  if  we  don't  have  a  nuclear  war,  the  sheer  absorption  of  rescorces  in 
the  threat  system  is  so  great  that  it  may  actually  prevent  us  making  this 
crucial  transition  into  what  I  call  a  stable  high-level  technology.  Vfe 
are  playing  with  the  ^rficle  future  of  the  human  race,  becpuse  of  ttiia  utter 
ineptitude  of.  the  international  aysitem,  its  scandalous  inefficiency.  TOiat 
do  wo  buy  with  120  billion  dollars?    Insecurity.    Inability  to  do  anything 
that  we  went.    Impotence.    I  think  it  is  a  bad  bargain.    I  think  we  oan  do 
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better  than  this,    I  want  a  better  international  system  than  this.    I  am 
not  in  this  business  for  idle  curiosity*    I  am  in  this  business  beoau&e 
I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  and  we  should  do  something  about  it. 

And  if  we  are  really  honesty  we  hav9  to  admit  that  w?  really  know  a 
fantastic  amount  about  the  interJmtional  system,    V/hat  Is  more,  the  people 
1^0  operate  the  system  dcn*t  want  to  know  anything  about  it»    They  are  in- 
sulated, even  from  the  knowledge  that  wo  now  have.    This  is  perfectly 
clear  if  you  look  at  our  own  State  Daparttoent,  which  of  all  departments  in 
govemicdnt  is  most  completely  insulated  from  the  intellectual  ccDinunity, 
and  especially  from  the  i^coial  sciences*    Mie  have  good  contact  for  social 
sciences  contracts  from  Health,  Bducation  and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Agriculture.       Any  department  of  government  has  constant  coming 
anfl  going  between  the  social  sciences  and  itself. 

Lock  at  the  relations  between  economics  and  government  in  this  ocuntx^y. 
Yie  deliberately  overstaff  our  department  by  one-third,  because  we  are  pretty 
sure  that  one-third  of  our  departjnent  will  always  be  in  Washington,  either 
in  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  or  elsewhere.    There  is  constant  con- 
tact between  government  and  academic  life,  which  is  very  healthy — everywhere 
except  in  the  state  I^epartment,  yi\ere  there  is  practically  none. 

The  amount  of  actual  research  that  is  done  in  the  international  system 
is  almost  negligible.    Someone  asked  how  many  laeiabers  the  International 
Studies  Association  would  have  if  everyone  active  in  the  international  re- 
lations area  would  actually  j'^in  it.    Somebody  said  one  thousand,  and  I 
thought  that  v/as  pessimistic.    This  is  an  incredible  scandal.    Here  is 
the  most  impcrt%nt  area  cf  the  seciesphere;  this  is  the  thing  that  is  geing 
tc  make  us  cr  bx^eak  us.    We  have  12,000  members  cf  the  American  Eccnemic 
Asseoiation;  15,000  members  cf  the  American  Poyehelogical  Asscciatich,  and 
10,000  8ocic?.cigistb.    And  there  are  a  miserable  1000  in  internatienal  rela- 
tiens  research t    It  5.s  sc  unreccgnited  that  there  isn't  even  a  name  fer  it. 
And  yet  here  is  the  prcfessicnal  cempetence  that  is  mest  desperately  needed 
if  we  are  to  move  from  folk  images  into  sophisticated  images  in  the  inter- 
national system. 

I  like  to  think  cf  this  crj^nisation  as  a  beginning  cf  prcfessicnal, 
technical  skill  in  the  international  system.    Perhaps  we  haven't  gotten 
very  far  with  it  yet.    If  we  are  honest,  a  lot  cf  us  operate  by  folk 
knowledge  and  club  knowledge.    A  lot  cf  this  is  all  right.    I  am  not  say- 
ing that  folk  knowledge  is  necessarily  wrong,  but  if  it  is  right,  you 
have  to  build  it  into  the  social  sciences.    V/e  are  beginning  to  get  more 
sophisticated  knowledge  into  the  international  system,  and  perhaps  in  ten 
years  or  sc,  we  will  have  a  profession.    Then  we  can  have  a  Council  cf 
International  Advisers,  like  the  Council  cf  Economic  Advisers  in  the 
TUfhite  House. 

Let  me--il  lustra  to  this  from  the  current  situation  in  Viet-Nam.  I 
have  been  struck  with  two  things  there.    One  is  the  fact  that  we  do  know 
something  about  Viet-Nara,  and  that  this  knowledge  ia  tipparontly  com- 
pletely confined  to  social  acientists  themselves.    It  ic  not  tc  be  found 
in  the  State  Department  itself.   We  have  had  a  article  succession ^cf  lec- 
turers this  semester-- anthropologists,  acciclcgists,  economists,  political 
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aolentlfltSf  many  of  them  people  f^o  have  done  field  work  In  Vlet-Nam, 
eto«»«they  all  tell  nuoh  the  aame  story*    It  is  a  8tory  uhloh  makes  the 
State  i>epartaent  White  Paper  look  at  solute  ly  preposterous*    If  they  be- 
lieve It,  they  are  stupid,  and  if  they  don't  believe  it,  they  are  dis- 
honest*   It  is  about  as  olear  as  that* 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  haTs  said  everything,  ivhen  you  have  brought 
all  the  rescuroes  pf  thp  sooial  soienoes  to  beeo*  on  the  Viet-Nam  situation^ 
we  still  know  praotioally  nothing  about  it*    We  are  certainly  in  no  position 
to  staad  up  and  gi^  high  advioe,  beoauae  we  don't  know*    I  have  disbeliefs 
about  whether  it' is  true  or  not— I  believe  it  is  nonsense^  but  I  oan't  ^ 
demonstrate  this*    But  I  think  it  is  nonsense  as  a  oititen,  not  as  a  sooial 
seientist.   As  a  sooial  soientist,  I  don^t  have  more  oompetenoe  here  than 
aoybody  else*    It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  goes  all  down  the  line*  When 
it  oomes  to  larger  issues  in  the  international  system^  we  really  have' 
preoious  little  more  oompetenoe  than  anybody  else* 

Now,  how  we  get  this,  I  don't  know,    I  would  bo  very  surprised  if  ire 
oouldn't  do  better  than  we  do  now*<-we  oertainly  oould  not  do  ouoh  worse. 
Every  major  deolsion  of  every  major  oountry  in  international  relations  is 
based,  as  far  as  I  oan  see,  on  total  illusion*    You  oan  do  this  historiaaUy 
and  see  the  inoredible  extent  to  whioh  illusion  is  the  norm  in  the  imago  of 
the  international  system.    Go  baok  to  Japan— as  far  as  I  oan  see  the  Jsp^.- 
nese  suddenly  and  oompletoly  went  ^u;b,  of  thftir  heads  in  the  *30's*  They 
developed  an  image  of  the  international  system  frtiioh  was  eo  unrealistio  and 
so  preposterous  that  it  got  them  into  their  serious  difficulties*    If  you 
think  there  lsn»t  any  law  of  gravity  and  you  junp  off  the  Binpire  State 
Building,  you  aro  in  for  trouble.    And  this  is  about  where  the  Japanese 
werv*    The  sheer  unreal  ism  of  their  Images,  looking  baok  on  them,  is  al- 
most inoredible* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  go  all  the  way  down  the  line  and  look  at 
North's  study  of  the  First  World  War  and  you  see  exactly  the  same  thing— 
ttet  everyone  operated  in  a  trtiolly  unreal  world*    Unreality  is  the  norm  here 
in  the  international  systeip,    ;jmJ  how  oan  you  expisot  it  to  be  anything  but 
disastrous?    So,  as  we  oan'x;  do  aijy  worse  than  this,  it  must  be  possible  to 
do  better*    And  the  only  way  I  know  is,  first  of  all,  to  develop  more  ade- 
quate theoretical  models  of  what  you  might  call  the  total  dynamics  of  the 
sooiosphsre*    I  do  not  believe  you  can  develop  an  adequate  theory  of  the 
international  system  alone,  abstracting  it  cut  of  the  total  sooiosphere, 
simply  because  the  things  that  often  we  do  not  regard  as  parts  of  the  inter- 
national system  are  really  a  crucial  part  of  it*    Tak3!»  something  like  , 
American  agricultural  policy!  if  you  lock  at  this  in  the  •30»e,  you'd  say 
that  this  couldn't  have 'anything  to  do  with  the  International  system,  that 
it  was  a  domestic  issue*    But  as  we  all  know,  American  agricultural  policy 
has  had  an  enormous  impact  on  the  international  system,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  character  1  sties  today* 

'  The  Great  Depression  had  an  enormous  Impact  on  the  international  sys- 
tm*    We  certainly  would  not  have  had  Hitler  without  it*  "Look  at  the  dif- 
ferential rates  of  economic  development  in  history  a^d  look  at  the  impact 
of  this  on  the  international  system*    I  would  say  that,  over  the  long  run, 
the  differential  rates  of  development  are  the  most  significant  element  of 
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the  International  syatem  Itself,  end  no  one  can  underatand  the  Interna* 
islonal  ayaten  without  underatandlng  that*    And  we  Juat  have  to  face  the 
:feot  that  we  ha<ve  to  look  at  the  aooloaphere  aa  a  whole,  and  to  under- 
atand Ita  dynanioa  aa  a  whole*    I  think  we  are  beginning  to  do  thla. 

Than  we  have  to  deTalop  an  information  ayatem  that  win  f^ad  into  our 
ijBAgea  all  dynamic  deTalopmenta  and  will  alao  reveal  the  defioienoiee  it 
our  knowledge)  •    I  think  thia  ia  a  rea  a  enable  program  for  the  next  twenty- 
fi^  or  fifty  yoara,  and  I  think  we  oan  make  ^a  apeotaoular  advanoea  in  the 
■ooial  aoienoe  of  the  international  ayatem  in  the  next  twenty-five  yeara 
aa  we  hava  made  in  eoonomioa  in  the  laat  twenty- fiva  or  thirty  yeare*  TJn- 
leaa  we  do  thia,  the.  outlook  for  the  human  raoe  ia  a  dim  one. 
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AiMISTICE  AS  A  THIRD  STATUS  BETT^'EEN  ^tAR**  AND  "PEACE"* 
by  ketln  Teu(oko9 


0  Introduotton 

The  altuatioD  In  Vlet-Najn,  nrhere  the  United  States  Is  t^esply  oom- 
mlttod  to  the  defense  of  the  Vietnamese  against  '^Indlreot  aggression-^  of 
the  Connunistav  presently  ooouples  the  attention  of  oTeryone.  However/ 
more  so  than  asyone  else,  the  Ajaorioan  publlo  seems  to  be  tronderlngt 
"What  are  the  United  States'  soldiers  doing  In  Vl«t-Nam?"    "Are  they 
fighting  or  playing,  hide-and-seek?"    "if  thej  are  fighting,  are  they 
fighting  the  North  Vlatnanveset  or  the  Cocinualst  Chinese,  or  the  Ruaslane?" 
"If  they  are  Involved  In  a  'imr»  why  don't  they  finish  it  quiokly?"  "If 
they  are  not  involved  in  *i»ar'  then  fhy  don't  they  leave  the  Viet-Hamese 
to  fight  the  issue  out  among  themselves  and  oome  home?"     Or  is  this 
another  Korea 

/        The  Y/hite  Paper  on  Vlet-Kam  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  reads  i 

The  twir  in  Vlet-Nam  xs  a  new  kind  of  war,  a  ffeot  as  yet  poorly 
^  ulideretood  in  moat  parts  of  the  world..,.    In  Vlet-Nam,  a  totally  , 
9  new  brand  of  aggression  has  been  loosed  against  an  Independent 
people  who  want  to  make  their  own  way  in  peace  and  freedom* 
In  Viet-Neun,  a  Conmunlst  Goveranent  has  set  out  deliberately  to 
%  oonquer  a  sovereign  people  in  a  neighboring  atate.^ 


♦This  concept,,  is  originally  developed  in  my  booki  Political^  and 
Legal  Aspeots  of  Armistice  Status  (Ankara t  Middle  East  Technical  Uni- 
versity, 1963}.    The  ideas  expressed  here  are  the  result  of  further  re- 
search on  the  8ubjer:t  matter  of  Chapter  IV,  "The  Global  Armistice  t  A' 
Third  Status  Between  'War'  and  'Peace'"  of  this  book.    I  am  grateful  to 
K.  Kurdas,  Presiderit  of  the  Middle  East  Technical  University  for  his  per- 
mission to  use  ^e  above*mentioned  book  as  a  basis  of  this  paper  and  to 
quote  it  freely. 

^This  confusion  as  to  the  developments  In  Vlet-Nam  may  alec  be 
detected  in  the  words  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  a^  quoted  in  Time 
magasinei  "To  retreat,  he  said,  would  be  'strategically  unwise  and 
morally  unthinkable*'    To  expand  the  war  might  get  the  United  States 
into  a  fight  'with  700  million  Chinese.'    On  the  very  eve  of  the  cur- 
rent orisis  he  reiterated  to  an  associate  his  determination  to  go 
'neither  north  nor  south.'"    Time  (February  19,  1965),  p.  16. 

2 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  Vthlte  Paper  -  AKKreaeion  From  the 
Northi  The  Record  of  North  Viet-]j?eun' s  Campaign  to  Conquer  South  Viet- 
Jfam,  February  27,  1965.    Full  t.ejct  Is  in  V/ashington  Post  (February  28, 
T555),  p.  12-A. 
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Howror,  tha  White  Paper  fails  to  explain  ttio  f&ot  that  the  Uniteii^StateB, 
the  leader  of  the  ^''e  a  tern  Bloo,  is  conducting  an  armed  conflict'  against 
wha-c  the  White  Paper  describes  a«  a  "carefully  planned  pre  gram  of  con- 
eealad  aggreselon^  of  the  Consnunist  Blcc^' without  a  formal  declaration  of 
%ar.*'   In  the  contemporary  jargon. of  international  politics  this  situa- 
tion is  referred  to  as  the  "Cold  WflLr*"  'It  appears  that  the  sita|ktion  in 
Viet^Ndm 'has  now  beoooe  the  hottest  operation  of  the  "Cold  War."  In 
October-November  1962,  the  hottest  spot  of  the  "Cold  Y^ar"  M<as  Cuba.  Prior 
to  that,  the  Bay  of  Pig0|»  Indian  border  region  wltK  Communist  China, 
Quemcy  and  Uatsu,  Budapest,  Suei  Canal,  Berlin,  South  Korea,  to  name,  only 
a  few,  «0re  the  hottest  spots  of  the  "Cold  War  operations. 

The  term  "Cold  Y.^ar"  reflects  a  confused  state  of  mind.    It  is  the 
result  of  the  oonfUsion  and  the  difficulty  encountered  in  identifying  the 
relations  of  stated  in  the  o  on  temporary  world.    Suoh  oonfUsion  is  due  to^ 
efforts  in  trying,  to  pleioe  the  contemporary  status  into  one  of  the  two  ,  \ 
traditional  conditions  i  "war"  and  "peace."    Piirthermore,  it  is  due  to  the 
notion  that  until  there  is  a  ole'ar-out  oase  of  *Siar"  In  the  legalistic 
sense  of  the  term«  states  remain  in  their  mutual  relations  in  a  statue  of 
"peaoe."    The  term  "Cold  War,"  therefore,  presuppbses  the  existence  of  a 
gener&l  condition  of  "peace"  as  far  as        relationis  of  super-powers  and 
their  allies  are  concerned,  during  which  "coercive  measures  falling  short 
of  war"  are  resorted  to  by  the  opposing  groups. 

However,  IT  cne  reviews  the  changes  that  hetvo  ocovrrod  In  tho  ayS" 
tern  and  structure, of  international  politics  and  analyses. the  nature  of  ^ 
present  day  coercive  measures,  one  could  oonvinoin^y  argue  that  since 
1914  the  world  ha«  been  in  a  period  of  crises,  a  period  of  continuous  fear 
and  violence,  a  period  of  transition  from  "war"  to  "peace"  and  vice  versa. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  this  period  of  crises  is  the  juxtaposition 
of  "war"  and  "peace"  at  tiie  same  time  and  location,  i«e««  tiie  synthesis  of 
"war"  and  "peace"  which  contains  the- essential  characterictics  ciytcth 
oonditione,  ^ ,  ~ 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  paper,  therefore,  is  to  analyse  the  rela- 
tions of  the  super  powers  together  with  their  allies,  who  seem,  to  hold 
the  Demooles*  sword  over  mankind,  and  try  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
condition  that  prevails  in  the  world',  whibh  appears"  to  be  neither  "war" 
nor  "peace,"  *  .       |         ■  . 

\  ■ 


3 

In  view  of  the  diffiqjilty  4.n  reaching  an  agreement  aS/to  the  nean- 
ing  of  "war"  and  "peace**  on  the  part  of  writers  ind  jpolicy  makere,  and 
beoause  of  the  apparent  dlaappoftranoe  of  the  disjwno'bion  betwec  ;^  these 
two  oonditions  in  recent  years,  these  terms  are  u*ed  here  in  quotation 
marks  and  in  place  of  the  term  "war"  the  term  **armed  conflict"  is  used 
throughout  this  ^paper. 

^Gerhard  von  <?lahn  writes r  "•••the  presence  of  methods  of  ^JBelf- 
help  short  of  war«  in  the  twentieth  century,  represents  a  charao-^erietic 
reflection  of  the  state  of  transition  in  whioh  international  lawjand  the 
oofflBMnity  of  nations  are  today."    Law  Among  Nations,  (New  Yorki  Tl^e 
UacniUan  Co»  1965)«  p.  498.  ]  ' 

34  ^  '      '  ■ 
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II  •   Iforatoriun  on  "Ifar"  anu  *P«aoe'* 

Ho  one  will  disagree  with  Andrei  ZhdanoT  that  th4»  world  presently  ie  ^ 
divided  into  two  oanps*    '^The  iaperialiet  and^janti^demooratio  oamp.  on  the 
one  hmndg  and  ant i<- iaperialiet  and  demooratio  oaap,  on  the  other.  No 
one  will  further  disagree  with  the  notion  that  there  ie  an  ideologioal 
tsrifliot  between  the  dianetri^ally  opposed  politioal-eoonomio  systema  sub-  . 
•oribed  to  by  the  Dsnbers  of  these  oafflps  who  see  in  the  alias  of  the  otii«r 
side  a  threat  to  their  existenoe  and  the  l(lnd  of  sooiety  they  seek  to 
build  knA  preserre.^    in  this  oonfliot  of  ideologies  between  the  olosed 
and  open  sooietiee  greate^  enpbasis  is  being  plaoed  on  unoonventional 
means  of  ooeroion  to  defend  or  to  enlarge  their  territorial  limits* 

The  CoBk4m4l»vS»  not  Inhibited  by  the  athleal*  mora^  or  legal  stan- 
dards of  their  opponents  J  seem  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  nas^.ery  of 
new  foms  of  Warfare**  blending  Tlolent  and  noxv-Tiolent  neans»  suoh  as 
subTsrsion*  InA^'iltration*  Insurreotion,  indirsot  aggression*  political, 
eeonomlo  and  ideologioal  "warfare,"  on  the  basis  of  their  oonoept  that 
any  weane  is  Justified  to  the  extent  that  It  furthers  the  oause  of  sooial- 
iSQ«    The  Coanaanietj^  furthermore  oonsider  thenselTSs,  ji.^  a  tIs  the 
Weatem  powers,  in  "•j.»an  intermediate  stage,  a  twilight  sone  between  i^r 
and  peaoe»**7    In  order  to  weaken  the  Western  powers,  the  Conesunlsts  en- 
oourage  and  support  natlcnal  movsmenttf  for  Independenoe  of  the  colonial 
peoples,  for  they  look  up0£t  these  nov«menta  as  "lawful  wars"  of  oppressed 
olassee  against  oppressora*    For  exanqpLe,  Kikita  S,  KhrushohdT  is  quotsd 
as  saying  thatt  ^ 


See  the  speeoh  of  Andrei  ZhdanoT  at  the  founding  Confere^oj  of  , 
the  CoBdnfonc  in  Will sa  Oora  (Upper  Silesia),  September  22-23|  194V, 
Quoted  in  Alvin  Z,  Rubinetein.  The  Foreign  Polioy  of  the  govi6»  Union 
<  (Dew  Torki  Handon  House,- 1960},  p.  21&* 

See  Prederiok       Sohumann,  "Among  the  mary  tragedies  of  the  20th 
Century,  a  oentral  tragedy,  oontributing  in  sundry  ways  to  many  othere, 
has  been  the  persisting  pattern  of  mutual  distrust,  fear  and  hatred  be- 
tween the  rulers  of  Russia  and  the  rulers  of  the  Western  powers,"  Gov- 
ernnent  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Nmr  Yorkt  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Cc»  1961), 
p.  152* 

^John  Foster  Dullee  wrote i  ^Soviet  CoDomuilsm  has  invented  an  inter- 
mediate stage,  a  twilight  cone  between  imr  and  peace.    The  desorlptivo 
phraae  'not  war,  not  peaoe*  ie  said  to  hare  been  uttered  by  Trotsky  in 
oonneotion  with  the  Treaty  of  Br<nst-Llti vsk,. .  •    Trotsky  is  gone,  but 
the  polioy  whioh  launohed  remains.    It  not  only^emains,  but  has  been 
l=pl«a>ented  in  v.^r  mounting  degrees."   War  or  Peaoe  (Hew  Yorki  MaomiXlan 
Co*,  1960),  p,  171.    benln  onoe  wrote «  "•War  is  simply  thq  oontinUation 
of  polities  by  other  (i»e.  violent)  means. •  >This  fonaula  belongs  to 
Clausewlts. ..whose  ideas  were  fertilited  by  Hegel.   And  this  was  almys 
the  standpoint  of  Marx  and  Bngeis..."    Quoted  in  James  D.  Atkinson,  The 
Bd^  of  War  (Chicago  t  Henry  Re^^ry  Co.,  196C),  p.  64. 
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Liberation  wars  will  oontinue  to  exist  as  long  as  imperialism 
exists^  as  long  as  oolonialisa  exists*    These  are  reyolutionary 
were*    Suohwars  are  not  only  admissible  but  inevl table*  slnoe 
the  colonial  is  ts  do  not  grant  independeuoe  Toluntarily*  There- 
fore«  the  people  oan  attain  their  freedom  and  independenoe  only 
by  struggle y  inoluding  armed  struggle •  ^ 

The  ideologloal  oonfllot  is  being  fought  between  those  who  are  defend-* 
ing  "freedom"  and  those  who  are  seeking  to  Enslave  the  ^rld."   The^  t 
orux  >f  the  matter  is  the  oamp  whloh  i«  '5'^fendlng  "freedom"  is  yet  un- 
olear  in  the  minds  of  masyi  but  this  is  a  different  storyl    The  faot       ^  * 
romalnst  however,  that  the  following  .e-»ents  are  the  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  the  existing  total  oonfllot  between  Soyiet  Connimism  and  the 
Western  world  i  the  Uprisin|f  iimrani4i|A>orbaijan  (I946«46)f  t^e  Indo- 
nesian "war"  (1945^47)1  Chinese  "Civil  War*  (1945-49|  Arab-Ieraell  '♦ffar" 
(1948-49)  I  Korean  "War"  (1960-55)  j  Berlin  Bloolcade  (1948-49);  Guatemalan 
Revolt  (1954)1  Algerian  "War"  (l966-6l)|  the  Invasion  of  Sinai  bv  Israel 
and  the  invasion  of  Sues  Canal  by  Pranoe  ax^l  Great  Britain  (1956;  t  the 
Hux^arian  Uprising  (19156)  f  the  battles  over  Quemoy  and  ICfttsu  (1958) | 
Cuban  Revolt  (1968-69)  1  inoident"  (1960)|  "Civil  War  in  the  Congo** 

(l960-62)t  InvAsio^  of  Indian  territories  by  CoDBunist  China  (X96l)t  the 
in^eaion  of  the  B<ty  of  Pigs  in  Cuba  (l96l)i  "the  Blookade  of  Cuba  (1962)| 
"Civil  Wax  in  Cyprus  (1963-64)  and  ourrently  the  "War  in  Vlet-Nam," 

These  events  point  to  two  d ire ot ions*  namely  (a)  the  non-existenoe 
of  the  oondition  of  "peaoe"  between  the  Western  and  Conmiunlst  Bloos  and 
oonsequently  the  nor^i-existenoe  of  the  same  in  the  world |  (b)  the  exis- 
tence of  a  serious  threat  to  the  politloai  independenoe  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  non-Comnunlst  state s»  lAiioh  shows  itself  In  the  nature 
of  "war  by  proxy  or|  by  volunteers"!®  rebellion  and  "oivil  war,"  Infil- 
tration and  subversion  supported  by  foreign  powers.    Curiously  enough, 
despite  these  araedi  oonfrontations  and  the  non-existenoe       "psaoe"  the 
opposing  groups  oontinue  to  maintain  normal  diplomat io,  emjomio  and 
cultural  relations* 

If  these  oppoeing  power  bloos  are  not  in  a  "state  of  peaoe"  are  they  .7- 
in  a  "state  of  war?"    The  answer  1-  no.    Ho,  not  beoause  there  has  been 
no  deolaration  of  formal  "war"  but  beoause  of  the  practical  impossibility 
of  an  all-out  araed  oonfllot  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.    Today's  strug&le  between  these  two  powers  takes  place  in  a  world 
^ere  the  teohno-soientif lo  discoveries  have  caused  the  shrinking  of 
both  space  and  tiiM»  bringing  the  opponents  dangerously  clcae  to  each 
other  and  in  a  world  where  man  has  acquired  the  capability  of  giving  an 
end  to  life  on  this  planet* 

Neither  of  the  opponents  has  the  poiMr  to  achieve  victory  in  an 
all-out  thermonuclear  armed  conflict j  it  has  only  the  povier  to  deny 
viotory  to  tiie  ether  side.    Thus,  the  traditional  Bignificance  of 


®See  Inifl  L.  Claude.  Power  and  International  Relations  (New  Ycrki 
Random  House,  1962),  p.  197. 
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▼iotory  and  defeat,  of  territorial  integri  y  and  political  independenoe, 
of^apaoe  and  time,  of  '^war"  and  "peaoe"  schema  to  have  disappeared.  Par* 
tloularly  an  all-out  armed  oonfllot  has  Voooida  rtn  louger  a  national 
objeoti-va  for  the  iiopoeition  of 'one* «  viU  upon  the  other  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  preoarioua  "balanoe  of  terror' --a  parity  in  nuolear 
oapabilitieSf  a  etaleatate  between  the  ■  nited  Statea  and  the  Soviet 
Union,    It  appeara^  therefore,  that  tneae  two'auper  powere  have  tacitly 
declared  a  noratoriun  on  '^all-out  nuclear  war."^ 

It  is,  the^-^fore,  maintained  ^t^re  that  aa  far  aa  the  rel^tion^  of 
the  Westeri;!  and  Eaatern  Blooa  are  concerned,  there  exiata  a  de  facto,  if 
not  dejAr£»  moratorium  cn  *^  peace"  and  *Smr,"  the  duration  of  v^ch  ia 
indefinite*    Thia  situation  nay  be  oon&idered  aa  analogous  to  a  atalexnate 
armistice  condition  betmen  the  two  belligerent  powers*    Tl4»  global 
armistice  condition  that  exiata  between  the  two  global  powers  to  a  l^irge 
extent  regulates  the  political »eccnomic*milit&ry  developments  in  the 
una  11  oountriea  of  the  blooa.  In  newly  emerging  nations,  and  in  the 
divided  countries y  sU^  as  in  Germany «  Korea,  and  Viet*-Nam« 

At  thia  point  it  aeema  appropriate  to  atop  for  awhile  and  review 
the  traditional  views  on  "war"  and  "peace"  and  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
state  of  intermedia cy« 


III.    The  Dichotomy  of  'nvar"  and  "Peace" 
and  the  Doctrine  of  the  State  of  Interned iacy 

In  their  treatment  of  the  relations  of  states «  most  of  the  modern 
writers  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  the  traditional  dichotomy  of  "war"  and 


During  the  Cuban  crisis  cf  1962  Prboldent  John  F.  Kcrmedy  hpd 
8t5Lted  unequivocally  that  the  United  States  would  not  "prematurely  or 
unnecessarily  risk  the  cost  of  world'-wide  nuclear  war  in  which  the 
fruits  cf  victory  would  be  ashes  in  our  mouth.,,"    U.S»  Information 
Ser»li>^?,  Official  Text  (.Ar-k*ra),  October  23,  1962,  p»  2,    In  this  con- 
nection Georg  Schwarzenberg  writes  t  "In  his  Report  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
cf  the  Soviet  Union  (1962),  Khrushchev  echoed  these  words  when  hp  re- 
ferred to  a  world  living  cn  a  imined  powder  magazine^  crammed  witft 
thermonuclear  weapons,*  and  neither  cf  these  leaders  can  be  easily  de-' 
cried  as  a  perpetual -pessimist,"  Power  Politics  (New  Yorki  Frederick  A, 
Praeger,  1964),  3rd  ed»,  p.  534,    On  the  other  hand,  Herman  Kahn  argues 
that  "there  are  many  ways  in  which  a  war  might  start  today.    In  semi- 
teoluiioal  jar[*on,  these  can  be  put  into  four  rough  categories t 
(1)  Inadvertent  War;  ..(2}  War  as  a  Result  of  Miscaloulaticnj  (3)  Calcu- 
lated Wart  and  (4)  Catalytic  Tfar.    these  categories  doubtless  <in  not 
exhaust  the  ways  in  "^Rhioh  a  war  might  start,  nor       chey  represent 
cButually  exclusive  possibiliti*4!»"    Ininking  A^out  the  tintM-nkable  (Hew  • 
York!  Horizon  Press,  1962),  pp.  39-40. 
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"p«fto««*      They  follow  the  stepa  of  Hugo  Orotiue  who  quotas  Cioero  to 
Mid  ef f«ot  thi;t  th»r«  la  no  middle  sr^usd  between  "war**  eod  "peeoe," 
inter  beXXuB  et  peoea  nihil  eet  nadlum>^*^   They  maintain  thet 
atatea  in  their  nutuai  relatlona  prooeed  from  "peaoa"  atreight  into 
Ser"  or  Tioe  veraa*    Theaa  uritera  further  miintain  thet  the  "ooeroiw 
neaaurea  faXXlng  ahort  of  vier"  takes  place  in  time  of  "peaoe*  fpr  the 
aiaple  reaaon  of  the  noD-«ziatenoe  of  a  fonaal  deolaration  of  Sar^**  be* 
tween  the  partiea  oonoemed,  and  beoauae  of  the  faot  that  auoh  ooeroiTe 
neaaivea  ha-ve  been  ttraditionally  treated  in  the  international  law  of 
"peace*" 

On  the  other  haixi,  thare  la  a  group  of  oontenporary  writers  who  find 
it  diffi'^v'it  to  remain  within  the  oonflnin^  walla  of  the  diohotony  of 
"peaoa"  and  %ar*"    Judge  Philip  C«  Jeaeup  aaintaine,  for  example,  that 
aa  a  fact  the  United  Statea  and  the  Soriet  Union  are  in  a  "atate  of  inter- 
mediaoy**^^    The  oharaoteriatio  featurea  of  the  atate  of  intemediaoy. 
aooordinc  to  ihidge  Jeasup  aret  *a)  a  baaio  oonditlon  of  hoctility  and 
atrain*^^  betiieen  the  opponents i  b)  the  hoatility  being  ao  "fundamental 
and  deep-rooted"  that  "no  aolution  of  a  a  ingle  tangible  la  sue"  oan 


"  Lord  Arnold  D*  UoMlr  la  one  of  the  Xeadis^  proponenta  of  thl*  ^ 
Tlew,  «ho  obeerTsa  that  "Paaoe  Mtid  War  are  mutually  axolusife.  there  la 
no  half<^y  houae****    There  are  many  neaaurea  of  redress  falling  short 
of  war,  but  the  state  of  relations  between  States  by  livon  and  the  state 
against  ihom  Buoh  measures  are  taken  oontloues  to  be  peaoe  until  one  or 
both  of  tbn  is  oonverted  into  war^ "  "The  Legal  Meaning  of  War«  and  the 
Belatlon  of  War  to  Repriaala,"  Traneaotionjb  Orotiua  Sooiety«  S3  (1026), 
p«  29.    Thia  Tiew  la  alao  supported  by  many  court  deoiaiona  which  uaually 
make  reference  to  the/dlotum  of  Lord  tfaolinughten  in  »laniion  Preiftelna 
Cona oxidated  Minea  Ltd,  (1902)  In  which  he  deoXared  that  "the  law  recog* 
niiea  a  atate  of  pe^oe  and  a  atate  of  nar,  but  it  knows  nothing  of  an 
intermediate  atate /Whioh  la  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  othei^^neither 
peace  nor  war,"  quoted  in  In  re  Hourigan  decided  on  KoTember  27,  1946, 
by  tha  )lew  Zealaiid  Supreme  Court,  AnnoaT  Digest  of  Public  International  _ 
Law  Caaea  1945*45,  p.  416 • 

^^Hugo  Orotius,  De  Jure  belli  •f  P^o^*  ^^^^  (Classics  of 

International  Law,  Clarendon  fye.ss,  1925;,  p«  Bdr, 

^^Aooording  to  Frits  Orob,  tha  origixmitor  of  the  term  "intermediate 
stats"  eas  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affeirs, 
who  during  the  Crimean  Tiar,  on  February  14,  1A64  had  made  the.  foXXowlng 
statnent  in  the  House  of  Lordst  "We  are  not  u.t  war,  Because  mr  is  not 
deolared**'^  are  not  strictly  at  peaoe  with  IhisslA****    Z  consider  that 
we  are  In  the  internediate  state i  that  oux^  desire  for  peace  is  Just  as 
ainoere  as  swr,  but  then  I  must  say  our  hopes  for  maintaining  it  are 
gradually  dwindiling  away  and  Aat  we  are  drifting  toward  ear,"  The 
RelatiYity  of  Yfkr  and  Peaoe »  V  Study  in  Law.  History  and  FoXitios  (Hew 
Ha^nt  Tale  UniUrsity  Press,  1949)*    p.  17. 

^'charles  de  Vis  sober  calls  this  "hego&onial  tension"  which  repre- 
sents the  hi^eat  degree  of  political  antagoniem«  Theory  and  Reality  in 
Interna tlonal  L4w  (Prinoetont  Prinbaton  Uni-versity  Press,  1957}, 
Corbettj  p«  82* 
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terminate  it;  o)  "an  abaonoe  of  intention  or  at  least  of  a  deoision  to 
resort  to  y^r  as  a  means  of  solving  che  Issue, 

Another  outspoken  advocate  of  the  need  to  reoogniEe  an  intermediate 
status  is  Julius  Stone  who  views  the  oontemporary  oonfliot  as  taking 
place  neither  In  time  of  "peaoe"  nor  in  tiLje  of  "ipar.**    He  argues  that 
"the  «normaloy*  of  this  condition  of  'no  peace— no  war*  is  an  unpleasant 
truth,  but  it  ia  one  that  must  be  faced  for  the  sake  of  human  survival. 

Professor  Sohnarxenberger  also  argues  thftt  the  doctrirjs  of  the  alter* 
native  character  of  "peace"  aai  "war"  disregards  altogether  the  realities 
of  state  practine.    He  maintAl!is  that  "ooeroive  measures  falling  short  of 
mr"  which  are  being  resorted  to  at  an  increasing  degree  between  states 
do  not  belong  either  to  "the  status  of  peaoe'-  or  "the  status  of  wftr"i 
on  the  contrary  they  "belong  to  a  border-land  of  their  own  between  the 
state  cf  peace  and  war.    They  ara  neither  pax  bellioos?  nor  be  Hum  paci^ 
fioum,  but  are  oomnensurate  to  &  etatus  mixtue,  a  8V:<?  of  intermediacy 
between  peaoe  and  war,"l® 


-^^Philip  C.  Jessup,  "Should  International  Lew  Reccgnire  an  Inter- 
aediate  Status  Bet?^-n  Peace  and  War?"    A.J.I.I..  48  (1954),  p.  100;  see 
also  his  artiolB  "Intermediacy,"  Acta  Scandinavia  juris  gentium,  23 
(1953).  p.  17. 

Julius  Stone,  Legal  Controls  of  International  Conf.  ot  (Hew  Yorkr 
Rinehart  and  Co.,  1959),  p.  xitvii;  John  E,  Her*  also  considers  the  present 
situation  of  global  conflict  as  a  normal  status  because  cf  the  impossi^ 
bility  of  attaining  complete  security  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  re- 
sorting to  a  preventive  ^mr.^    He  arg^Jos  that  "..,w»  live  in  that  con- 
timial  uncertainty  that  lies  between  'Far'  and  'peace»,-f"  International 
Politics  in  the  Atopic  Age  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1959J 
p.  273.    Lucio  M.  M.  Quintana  calls  this  third  status  as  "neutral  status" 
describiDK  a  etito  of  relations  where  there  is  nelUter  "peace"  nor  "war." 
El  Tereer  Bstrado  del  Derecho  Internaccional  (Wuchent.  Biblicteca  Grotiana, 
1954;,  II,  pp.  38-39;  See  also  Hugh  Setcn-Watson,  Neither  War  Nor  Peace i 
The  Struggle  for  Power  in  the  Post  War  World  (New  York  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
1960),  p.  9,  where  the  author  states  that  since  the  end  of  the  hostilities 
in  the  Second  World  ^»ar,  "the  Vfcrld  has  remained  in  a  condition  of  neither 
war  nor  peaoe. " 

'   ^^Goorg  Schwartengerger,  Power  Politics  (New  Ywk:  Frederick  A* 
Praeger,  1964),  3rd  ed.,  V^.  191;  see'  also  "Jus  Pacis  Ac  Belli?"  A.  J.I.L., 
37  (1943),  p,  460,  where  Profesnor  Schwarrenberger  argues  that  'the 
doctrine  of  war  as  a  status  and  objective  phenomenon  breaks  down  over  the 
reality  cf  the  status  mixtus.    This  status  i«  not  tci^i'ated  frooi  thv««  cf 
peace  and  war  by  any  objective  testa.    SLates  conterui  by  power  in  peaoe 
and  war  I    In  the  state  of  peace,  they  are  limited  to  the  use  of  economic 
and  political  power.    In  the  status  miytus,  they  supplement  these  forms 
of  power  by  the  use  of  military  power.    In  the  state  cf  wa.r.  they  use  all 
available  forms  of  power."    See  also  his  article  "The  Impact  cf  the  East- 
West  Rift  on  International  Law,"  Transactions,  Grotius  Society,  36  (1950), 
p.  229. 
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It  80ema  that  the  dootrlne  of  intermediaoy  is  gc^inins  more  support 
om  nr iters  who  rddrsss  theoselves  to  th^  problems  of  the  oontemporary 
«  .'jd*    For  oxdiuple,  von  Glahn  writes i 

Ths  conoept  of  intermediaoy  is  an  intriguing  one»»it  possesses 
nuoh  merit  ae  a  devloe  to  illuminate  the  ^one  between  peaceful 
relatione  and  general  (total  or  all-out) imr,  and  might  serve 
extremely  useful  purposee  in  outlining  the  rules  possible  of 
applipation  to  the  currently  fashionable  concept  of  limited  vAr 
and  to  *  limited  friction* • ••sinoe  the  concept  appears  to  exist 
in  practice,  perhaps  here,  too,  the  law  ought  to  follow  the  cur- 
rent activities  of  its  subjects  and  provide  guidelines  and  regu- 
lations for  those  actiyities*^'^ 

Locking  at  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  CoDBminist  approach  to 
"war"  James  D.  Atkinson  argues  that  in  order  to  impose  iheir  system  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world,  not  directly  through  military  force  but  indirectly 
through  unconventional  means  of  coeroion,  the  Communists  "have  conjoined 
both  war  and  peace  so  that  all  of  man*s  activities. .^are  harnessed  to 
Marxist-Leninist  cannons  that  delineate  precisely  what  a  totally  new 
world  ought  to  be  on  every  plane,"    He  concludes  that  the  Comiminists  "are 
engaged  in  a  conflict  of  civilisations  that  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
Aould  be  called  pblyreooaism,  the  fusion  of  war  and  peace. 

A  majority  of  the  writers  and  particularly  those  yiio  reject  the 
concept  of  the  state  of  intense diaoy^^  eemn  to  overemphasise  tiie  Impor- 
tdnce  of  abstract  principles  and  formal  rules  of  traditional  international 


von  Olahn,  op»  cit,,  p.  533 1  eee  also  Wolfgan  Friedmann,  The 
Changing  Stnt^ture  of  International  Law  (New  Tcrki  Columbia  aniversity 
Press,  Id^),  p,  271,  where  the  author  stateet  "The  legal  consequences 
of  such  a  state  of  intermediaoy  ere  far  from  clear,  hut  it  is  arguable 
that  they  would,  for  example.  Include  limited  restrictions  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  hitiWrlu  reoo^itad  only  in  war  but  falling  short  of 
IVill-scftle  blockade*    It  might  also  lead  to  more  elaborate  sets  of 
rules  on  intervention  and  oounter-measures  Intermediate  between  war  and 
peace." 

.    Atkinson*  op>  oit»,  p.  275* 

-"For  example,  one  writer  arguee  that  if  a  state  of  intermediaoy  is 
recognised  "legal  thinking  would  degenerate  into  political  arbitrariness 
without  the  confining  walle  of  the  firmly  established  distinction  between 
war  and  peace,  "  Lothar  Kottoh,  The  Conoejgt  of  YJart  In  Contemporary  Hia- 
tory  and  International_Law  (Gen^  i .  Libr^irle '£7  Dro»,  1956;,  p.  241j 
According  toTrits"  Grob,  tli«  term  "intermediate  state  repreeents.t^some 
ot  the  worst  kind  of  legalistio  verbiage  that  oan  be  Imagined,"  op«  oit., 
p.  2 22 1  Soviet  Professor  CJregory  I.  Tunkln,  also  argues  that  sinoe  under 
oontemporary  international  la^  "war"  is  considered  as  the  "greatest 
breach  of  international  law^"  and  the  "acceptance  of  the  proposal  to 
introduce  in  international  law  this  'third  status'  would  result  in 
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law*    They  attribute  certain  predetermined  legal  ooneequenoee  to  theee 
abstract  formulations  and  disregard  the  realities  of  international 
polities.    Such  an  attitude  often  leads  one  to  the  mixing  of  utopia 
with  reality:  the  yAv&t  ought  to  be  with  what  is.^    Yet,  law  in  general 
and  international  law  in  partioular  is  a  dynaSTc  institution  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  r«fleots  the  political  realities.    As  Professor  Claude 
observes:  "In  a  8or;iety  of  contending  groups,  law  is  not  the  only  effeo- 
fcive  way  of  preventing  violence,  or  even  the  most  important  rnethodj 
instead,  politics  is  the  device  which  has  proved  most  useful »"21  The 
task  of  thc^g  ^0  deal  with  the  legal-  problems  of  states  must  be  ".•♦to 
weed,  to  prune.,  to  oreate--not  to  cling  to  outmoded  solutions  of  anotu^ - 
era  and  befcoan  the  passing  of  international  law, "22    This  is  what  the 
proponents  of  the  doctrine  of  intermediacy  are  attempting  to  do.  They 
are  trying  to  dose,  at  least  narrow  down,  the  gap  between  state  pra^+-<ne 
and  the  ol^  rules  of.  international  law. 


legally  con»eorating  the  situation  of  International  tension  and  'oold 
war»,"  "Coexistenoe  and  International  Law,"  Reoueil  des  Coura.  (1958) 
III,  p,.  52;  Bee  also  Gregory  I.  Tunkin,  "Peaceful  Cooperation  or 
'Intermediate  Status',"  New  Times  (Moscow)  No,  25  (June  1956),  pp.  8- 
10 1  CF,  Nathan  Feinbere,"^he  LoRality  of  "State  of  War"  After  the  Cessa- 
tion of  Hostilities  (Jerusalemi  Jtognes  Press,  1961),  pp,  4S-51.  Pro- 
f  ess  or  lifyres  S,  MoDougal  while  rejecting  the  diohotomous  approach  as 
artificial  and  abstract  and  ultimately  untrue  in  the  sense  of  not  cor- 
responding to  contemporary  realities,  questions  the  usefulness  of  reccg- 
niting  an  intermediate  status  in  tho  face  of  the  complexity  of  process 
of  International  coercion..    He  is  of  the  opinion  that  "a  method  of 
analysis  more  comprehensive  and  flexible  than  either  dichctcnQr  or  tri- 
ohotomy  seems  nsceasary, "  because  international  coercion  that  takes 
place  between  the  polar  extremes  of  "war"  and  "peace"  encompasses  "a 
continuum  ol'  coercive  practices  of  infinitely  varying  Modalities  and 
degr-oos  of  intensity."    He,  therefore,  concludes  that  "between  the 
polar  extremes  of  the  lowest  and  highest  degrees  of  coercion  there  is 
net  one  stage  of  intermediacu  but  countless  8tages%%*    "Myres  S,  McDcugal 
and  Associates,  Studies  in  World  Public  Order  (New  Haven:  Yale  Univorsity 
Press,  1960),  p,  245j  See  also  Myres  S.  McDcugal,  "Peace  and  T'ari  Factual 
Continuum  with  Multiple  Legal  Consequences,"  A,J,I.L,  49  (1953), 
pp,  66-67. 

^^On  the  gap  between  normative  law  and  customary  law,  see  Urban  G, 
TOiitalcer,  Politics  and  Power »  A  Text  in  International  Uw  (New  Ycrki 
Harper  and  How,  1964^,  pp,  42-46 • 

21 

Claude,  op,  clt,,  p.  265. 

^^Mortnn  A.  Kaplan  and  Nicholas  deB.  Katienback.  The  Political 
Foundations  of   rnternational  Law  (New  Yorjc:  John  VTiley  and  Sons,  Inc., 
196i;,  p.  29. 
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tht  dootrina  of  intanaediftoy  appaaro  to  raflaot  aora  ftoouzmtaly  tha 
axliting  raft  11  tiaa  of  Intamatlonal  polltloa*   H^ivaTari  iriian  tha  adTooftt«f 
of  this  dcotrina  arsv^  tba  Axiatanoa  of  a  third  «i*/«tua  bativaan  *Hi«r"  and 
"paaoa"  thay  primarily  rafar  to  tha  twilight  tona  of  tha  ooaroiTa  naaiuraa 
fallias  ahprt  of  "var*,**   Sinoa  thaaa  maaiurai  ara  undartakan  during  a 
par iod  of  "^paaoa"  it  appaara  that  thay  oocildar  thia  third  atatua  oloaar 
to  "paaoa"  than  **iiar,'*  for  auoh  aaaiurea  livioh  oarry  lialtad  ohjaotiTaa 
ara  "paoifio^'  in.oharaotar  and  tha  atata  againat  whioh  auoh  naaauraa  ara 
usdartalcan  haa  not  daoidad  to  go  to  Sar.**   Starting  trm  thia  point  tha 
dootrina  of  intarmadiaoy  nay  ba  oritioiiad  on  tha  follairing  grounda* 

Firatt  thara  aaana  to  ba  «  oontradiation  batwaan  tha  dominant  notion 
of  tha  dootrina,  that  ia  '^tha  baaio  oondition  of  hoat^aity,**  and  tha 
allagad  oondition  of  '^paaoa**  batwaan  atataa  who  retor*-^  to  ooaroiva  naaa- 
uraa falling  short  of  "war,**    Tha  Idaa  of  **ba8iq  oon<'iitions  of  hoatility** 
ia  mora  daaorlptiva  or  a  '*warlike'*  ralation  batwaan  tha  opponanta*  It 
would  ba  nora  aoourata»  4)  ara  for  a ,  to  nalntain  that  tha  tlilrd  pond  it  ion 
ia  oloa«r  to  "war**  than  to  paaoa.** 

Saoond,  tha  ooaroivo  maaaurea  raaortad  to  by  tha  ITnitad  Stataa  and 
tha  SoTiat  Union  ara  not  only  nora  nunaroua  than  anvlaagad  by  traditional 
intamational  law  but  alao  their  naturaa  ara  diffarant.    For  axampla^ 
the  tern  '^quarantine"  uaed  initially  to  deaoriba  tha  aotion  adoptad  by 
ttvi  United  Stataa  apinat  Cuba  In  Ootobar-November  1962»  "waa  a  new 
nethod  of  blookaae^"^^  oontaining  the  elanenba  not  only  of  paoifio  bloo- 
kade  but  nore  ao  the  alanenta  of  a  "war*tl»e  blookade."   Furthemore.  *W 
by  proxy"  auoh  aa  the  one  being  wagad  in  South  Viet-ir«n,  the  iniaaion  of 
the  Bay  of  Pl^  in  19ei»  invaaion  of  Indian  territoriea  by  CooBuniat  China, 
the  U*2  Inoldent,  Invaaion  of  Sinai  by  larael.  Invasion  of  the  United  Arab 
Republio  by  Great  Britain  and  Pranoa*  the  Hungarian  Upriaing  of  1966»  and 
a  hoat  of  ooerolTe  Maaurea  inoludlng  Indlreot  aggreaai6n«  intervention^ 
infiltration^  aubraraion*  eto*,  oannot  be  oonaldered  ainilar  to  l^oae 
aanotlonad  by  traditional  intamatioiial  law  of  "peaoa." 

Thirds  ainoa  tha  traditional  ooaroire  neaaurea  falling  abort  of 
"war"  take  pUoe  during  the  tine  of  "peace/  nothing  ahould  prevent  the 


^^yon  Olahn  oonoura  in  th<a  -rtew,  aee  op.  oit.,  p.  610|  Frladnann 
arguaa  that  "the  develoinont  of  many  fomw  of  hoatlla  international 
aotivltioe  that  are  diff ioult  to  fit  into  l^a  eatabllahad  oategoriee^ 
auoh  aa  the  Cuba  *  quarantine*  or  the  varioua  forna  of  *  indlreot*  aggrea- 
alon»  lenda  aubatanoe  to  tha  auggeatlon«  •  .that  there  nay  be  drvaloplng. 
e  atata  of  •intarwadlaoy*  batween  peaoe  and  war**c:"  op,  olt>»  p.  271* 
Conoemlng  the  Cuban  "quarantine"  ProfW^aor  Frladnann  wrltea  i  "It  waa 
quite  olear*.ftthat  the  United  Stataa  would  have  inpoaad  quarantine  and 
taken  any  further  nllltary' neaaurea  neoeaaary  "^o  remove  or  da  a  troy  the 
nlaalla  threat  from  Oaba.t.aven  if  a  Seourlty  CounolX  or  General  Aaaanbly 
reaolution  of  the  United  Hat  lone  Iwid  aotlvely  oppoead  auoh  intervention," 
p,  260|  aee  alao  Quinoy  Tftrlght,  "The  Cuban  Quarantine,"  A,J>I«L»  67 
(196S),  p.  646. 
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the  opponent  from  exo hanging  the  patterns  of  '^peaoe"  for  that  of  "war," 
viheroas  under  present  oonditions  the  opponents  are  precluded  from  start- 
ing a  thermonuolear  armed  oonfliot  beoause  of  the  taoit  moratorium  on 
such  a  "mr»" 

Fourth,  the  traditional  coercive  measures  wore  in  the  po-st  resorted 
to  primarily  by  a  great  power  against  a  small  power,  vvhereas  the  unoon- 
-rontional  means  of  coercion  at  present  are  being  used  either  directly  be«- 
tween  great  powers  or  indireotly  by  their  proxies. 

In  view  of  these  ooneideriitionB,  in  place  of  the  term  "state  of  inter- 
mediacy''  describing  the  third  statuu  between  "war"  and  "peace"  the  term 
"^rwiatioe  condition"  is  suggcwted  here.    The  term  "armistice  condition" 
denotes  the  state  of  affairs  that  prevails  during  the  existence  of  a  de 
faoto  moratorixaa  on  all-out  nuclear  amed  oonfliot  at  which  time  hostile 
opponents  continue  to  resort  to  unconventional  means  of  coercion  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  the  enemy  from  within. 

IV,    Armistice  as  a  Third  Status 

"Peace"  must  be  regarded  eis  a  atRte  of  affairs  during  which  states 
adjust  their  interest  primarily  through  political  processes,    T/hon  there 
occurs  a  breaWown  In  political  adjiBtment  of  interests,  and  thus  the 
possibility  of  "peaceful  change"  is  blocked,  and  states  resort  to  un- 
limited forms  of  coercion  for  the  purpose  of  overpowering  their  opponent 
and  imposing  their  will  upon  the  enemy,  they  must  be  considered  in  a  state 
of  armed  oonfliot.    It  appears  tl»t  states  seldom  find  themselves  in  a 
state  of  "peace"  beoause  of  the  existence  of  mutual  fear  and  suspicion 
which  precludes  the  proper  functioning  of  the  political  process  of  adjust- 
ment of  mutual  interests.    In  such  a  so«it>oy,  therefore,  'Siui  **  becomes  a 
normal  condition,  which  is  conoommitant  to  anarchy.    However,  the  more 
absence  of  a  legal  state  of  armed  conflict  must  not  be  construed  as 
"peace,"  because  states  may  consider  all-out  armed  oonfliot  detrimental 
to  their  vital  national  interests  and  instead  resort  to  limited  means  of 
conventional  or  unconventional  means  of  coercion.    This  situation  must  bo 
considered  closer  to  ah  armed  conflict  and  must  be  viewed  as  const  1  tut ing 
an  armistice  condition* 

Armistice  condition  may  be  due  to  the  following  develcpnents  j 

1,  Ths  use  of  limited  means  of  coercion  for  limited  ends,  i.e., 
an  intention  to  affect  but  not  to  crush  the  opponent's  will;  example? 
the  conflict  between  Turkey  and  Greece  over  Cyprus. 

2,  Conversion  cf  active  armed  conflict  into  armistice  condition 
bece»jse  of  (a)  the  iKpcssibility  of  overpowering  each  other;  (b)  the 
intervention  of  great  powers  or  an  intornaticnal  organization  for  the 
cessation  of  the  military  ope  rat;  ions;  example  j  the  armed  conflict  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

3,  The  achievement  cf  equal  capacity  cf  total  destruction  through 
thermonuolear  weapons  which  forces  the  opponents  to  concentrate  on 
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unoonventioQal  means  of  coercion  in  order  to  weaken  oaoh  other  from 
wlthini  exKtaple  i  the  oonf lict  betweon  the  Vfeetern  and  Comnunlst  blooks. 

Theoretical ly,  in  the  first  two  oases  there  exists  the  possibility 
of  starting  or  resuming  the  amed  conflict*    However,  in  fact,  under  the 
liapact  of  the  nuclear  staleoate  betwo^n  the  two  opposing  power  blooa 
such  a  possibility  beoones  almost  nil*    This  may  lead  one  to  oonolude  ^ 
that  an  amiftice  agreement  signed  under  those  conditions  terminates  the  . 
legal  state  of  armed  oonfliot  and  initiates  the  armistice^ status  between' 
the  belligerents • 

The  third  ease,  following  the  first,  leads  to  the  permanency  of 
armistice  status  between  the  opponents*  for  the  more  oppczients  reallEe 
the  risks  of  total  oonfliot*  the  greater  will  be  tl^  twdenoy  for  the 
oondition  of  armistioe  to  perpetuate  itself* 

Admittedly,  this  new  oonoept  of  armistioe  status  Is  oantrary  to  the 
oonoept  of  armistioe  as  envisaged  In  the  Regulations  fomexed  to  the  Hague 
Convention  IV  of  190724        to  the  views  of  writers, ^'^  army  manuals,*^ 
and  oourt  deolsions.^'^    However,  everyone  will  agree  with  the  argument 
that  the  instltutioxl  of  armistioe  has  undergo;^  basio  changes  in  state 
practice  since  1918*2®    It  now  exhibits  ba85.cally  two  types <  (a)  Capitu- 
latory Armistice  (examplest  Armistice  betrrden  the  Ottoman  finpire  and  the 
Allied  Powere  of  October  1918f  Armistice  between  Prance  and  Germany  and 
Italy  of  June  1940}  Armistice  between  Italy  and  Allied  Powers  of  Sept* 
embar  1945;  the  Uncond  Iticnal  Surr«»r:der  terms  laposed  upon  Germany  in  Hay 
1945)  I  (b)  Stalemate  Armistice  as  a  result  of  the  mediatory  influence  of 
Great  Powers  or' world  organitations  (examples!  Armistioe  between  Lithuania 
and  Poland  of  1920t  Armistioe  between  Turkey  and  the  Allied.  Powers  of  1922 1 
Renville  Truce  A^eement  between  Indonesia  and  the  IVether lands  of  1946} 
ft. 


This  Convention  may  be  found  in  Blarcel  Deltenre*  General  Collection 
of  the  Lawe  and  Customs  ^^^^^  on  Land*  on  Sea,  Under  Sea  and  in  the  Air 
According  to  the  Treaties  ^laborate.d_t>y_Jbhe  International  Conferences  . 
since  18S6j  ^Bruxellest  Les  Edition  Ferd,  Wellena-Pay,  1943} * 

^^Lassa  Oppenhaim,  International  Law t  Disputes.  TiTar  and  Neutrality 
(London:  Lcngmandi  Green  and  Co*,  1952;  7th  e(i.    Edited  by  Sir  Hersh 
Lauterpacht^  p«  548 f  Col*  Howard  S*  Lavie,  '*The  Nature  and  Scope  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement,"  A>J*I*L>,  50  (1956),  p.  881. 

^^U.S.  Department  of  Axnyj  FM  27^10*  The  Law  of  Land  Warfare 
(Washingtons  Government  PrinUug  OflUce,  1966;,  pararr-ph  473« 

27 

See  Duc^cluorfer  Allgemeine  Versioherung  A*G»U«L«  Case  in  Annual 
Digest  and  sports  of  Public  International  Law  Cases TT919>1922j  p.  441  j 
and  Kotgias  v>  Tyser  cas^  Ibid*,  p*  443^ 

^^Some  of  these  changes  are  recorded  In  Col*  Levle,  cp«  cit* 
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Armlstloo  Agremects  botmen  Israel  azMl  the  Arab  States  of  1949f  the 
Korean  Annlstloe  Agreement  of  1953|  the  three  Armlstloo  Agreements  of 
Indo-Chlna  of  ISM}*^^    Seoondiy^  the  oonxbnts  of  armistice  agreemente 
have  beoome  a  matter  of  direct  ccnoern  to  the  third  states  which  In* 
olude  far-reaching  political^  eoonoml6,  soolal*  as  well  as  military  ccn« 
dltlons«    Thirdly*  armietloe  agreements  seem  to  haVe  taken  the  plaoe  of 
"preliminaries  of  peaoe"  If  not  "peaoe  treaties*^  beoause  of  the  Inter- 
rent  Ion  cf  great  powers  fcr  tho  purpose  of  preventing  the  armed  confllot 
between  two  small  powers  esoalating  into  a  world«^de  tliennonuclear  armed 
cODi'Xlot,  thus  croating  a  stalemate  armlstloe  oondltlon*    Fourthly^  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  establlsbnent  of  an  armlstloe  oondltlon  with- 
out the  prlot  existence  of  "legal  state  cf  war"  between  the  opponents 
whioh  h^s  world  wide  ramifications  as  seen  in  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,    To  reiterate^  the  oharacteristio 
features  cf  this  armistice  oondltlon  are  as  follows i 

1«    The  existence  of  deep-rooted  hoatility^  fear  and  suaplclont 

2.  the  absanoe  of  intention  to  adjust  mutual  vital  Interests 
through  political  process,  despite  lip  servioe  to  the  concept 
of  "peaoeful  oo^existenoe"; 

3.  the  existence  of  moratorium  on  "peace"  and  "all-out  war"; 
4»    the  establishment  of  de  faoto  buffer  sones  (shook«*abscrber 

ar^as)  along  the  periphery  of  each  opponent,  perhaps  analogous 

to  demilltarlied  tones  of  the  armistice  regime  envisaged  by 

the  Hague  Regalatlons} 
&•    the  resort  to  unoonventional  means  of  coercion  to  affect  the 

will  of  the  opponent; 
6»    the  maintenanoe  of  diplouatio,  economic,  cultural,  etc. 

relatione^  and 

7.  the  conversion  of  the  United  TIatlons  from  a  collective  secu- 
rity agenoy^l  into  a  "neutral  meeting  ground,"  where  victory 
is  sought. 


For  a  detailed  treatment  of  these  and  other  changes  in  armistice 
agreements  see  Tamkoc,  op,  olt,»  pp.  13-55, 

30 

Referring  to  modem  armistices,  particularly  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  Shabatai  Hosenne  argues,  "..« 
little  purpose  is  served  by  trying  to  fit  them  into  the  „ strait- Jacket  of 
a  priori  dogna, "  Israelis  Amlstioe  Agreements  with  the  Arab  States  (Tel 
Avlvt  Blumstein*  s  Bookstore,  1951),  p7  85.  " 

^^Fcr  example,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  U  Thant 
writes)  "There  has  been  a  tacit  transition  from  the  concept  of  collective 
security,  as  set  out  in  Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to  a 
mere  realistic  idea  of  peace-keeping*    The  idea  the  conventional  military 
methods— cr,  put  it  bluntly,  war— cannot  be  used  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations  to  counter  aggression  and  secure  peace,  seems  now  to  be 
rather  impractical,  "  an  address  to  the  Harvard  Alttmni  Association  delivered 
on  June  13,  1963,  in  Lincoln  ?^  Bloomfield,  International  Military  Force 
(Bostoni  Little  Brown  Co.,  1964),  p.  260. 
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In  this  oonziaotlon  It  I9  interesting  to  note  that  the  United  Katione^ 
fdiioh  has  been  oreated  for  the  maintenanoe  of  the  status  quo— oalled 
"peaoe''*-as  arranged  by  the  viotorlous  vrar*time  ooalition,  has  beoome  an 
agency  for  the  pre  aeration  of  aratstioe  condition  throufhout  tho  ^rcrld. 
The  Security  Council  or  the  General  A8sembly-*-when  the  interests  of  th6 
Oreat  Powers  demanded-^oall  for  the  establishment  of  localised  armistice 
condition  in  order  to  prersnt  the  aggpravation  of  the  situation  to  be  sup«r- 
"vised  by  diseng^igement  forces  of  the  United  Nations*^    The  provisional 
measures  taken  by  the  Security  Council,  under  Article  40  of  the  Charter, 
majr  be  considered  as  the  legal  basis  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  localised  armistice  conditions.    It  must  be  pointed  cut  that  these 
arrangements  are  the  result  of  the  tacit  agreement  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
the  Security  Council,  particularly  the  United  i3tates  and  the  Sorlet  Union* 

These  two  super  powers  have  preferred  to  lot  the  '^Korean  War"  end  in 
a  stalemate  armistice  condition  rather  than  let  it  develop  into  a  themo« 
nuclear  armed  conflict*    They  have  declined  to  push  the  Berlin  crisis, 
since  1948,  to  the  point  ifcere  each  side  would  have  no  choice  but  to  fmlhl- 
late  the  other,  and  with  them  ihe  whole  world*    They  preferred  to  retreat 
from  their  positions  in 'the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962  instead  of  risking  fi 
thermonuclear  holocaust*    They  have  pre'  .nted  the  escalation  of  the  Sues 
crisis  of  1956,  the  Hungarian  uprising  of  1956,  the  Congo  Crisis  of  1960 
into  an  All-out  armed  conflict.   They  have  agreed  in  1963  on  the  establisb- 
ment  of  a  direct  oomnunioation  link  between  Washington  and  Uoscow  0.nd  on 
banning  nuclear  tests  on  the  ground,  on  sea  and  in  the  airspace.  Thay 
have  tacitly  postponed,  perhaps  indefinitely »  the  settlement  of  territorial 
questions  such  as  in  Germany,  Korea,  Viet«>Nam,  and  satellite  countries. 
They  have  thas  tacitly  established  a  de  facto  global  armistice  condition 
i^ioh  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  very  existence  of  every  state  in  the  world.' 


'^These  are  incorrectly  palled  "peace-keeping  forces "1  instead  they 
should  be  called  '^disengagement  forces  of  armistice  condition*  For 
example,  the  tJnited  Nations  Special  Cosoiission  on  the  Balkans,  1947|  the 
United  Nations  Observer  Group  of  military  officers  in  Kashmir,  1948}  the 
Uidted  nations  Truce  Supervision  Organisation  Vn  Palestine,  1949;  tho 
United  Rations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Kiddie  East,  1956|  the  ITnlted" 
Bations  Observer  Group  in  Lebanon,  1968 1  the  TUted  Mations  Force  in  th« 
Congo,  1960|  the  Utaited  Nations  Security  Force  ih  ffest  Iran,  1962|  the 
United' Nations  Observer  Group  in  Yemen,  1963|  the  United  Nations  Force  in 
Cyprus* 

^Adlai  E«  Stevenson  describes  this  situation  in  these  words  1  "I 
regret  ttet' people  here  at  the«  United  Nations  seem  to  believe  that  the 
cold  war  is  s  pri'Ate  struggle  between  1^  two  super»powers.    It  isn*t  a 
private  struggle!  it  is  a  world  civil  war— a  contest  between  the  pluralist 
world  and  the  monolithic  world-- a  contest  between  the  world  of  the  Charter 
and  the  world  of  Conmunis'f;  conformity.    Every  nation  that  is  now  inde- 
pendent and  wants  to  remain  independent  is  involved,  whether  they  know  it 
or  not.    Every  nation  is  involved  in  this  grim,  costly^  distasteful 
division  in  the  world  no  matter  how  remote  and  how  disinterested,"  U«S« 
Infomation  Service,  Official  Text  (Ankara),  October  24,  1962,  p.  6. 
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V»  Co2iolu8ion 

> 

Todfty«  the  w>rld  seeas  to  find  it«elf  in  complete  uncertainty  beoauee 
cf  the  jurtapoaitlcn  cf  the  ^  eld  and  the  new  oonoepta  and  institutional  suoh 
aa  "freedoia"  and  "slavery^"  *»aggre84icn"  and  "ae  If -defense,"  territ'orial 
states  and  bloos  of  states,  the' most  primitive  and  the  most  advanced  socie- 
tiM^^'tha  state  of  war"  and  '*the  state  of  peace," 

Confusion  is  unlTs^raal.    Everyone  feels  inseoture  and  is  afraid  cf  hia 
neighbor^    There  is  nutual  suspicion  and  fear.    There  is  a  global  armietioe 
oonditibn,  which  may  cone  to  an  end  by  the' outbreak  of  a  thsnnonuolear 
holooauat  or  by  the  elimination  of  mutual  fear  and  suspioioni  thus  bringing 
a  true  "peace"  to  all.    The  f^st  alternatiw^  with  all  due  respect  to 
He  man  Kahn,  is  unthinkable.^  '''be  second  is  possible  only  through  the 
long  and  arduous  process  of  political  adjustoent  of  mutual  interests  in 
which  the  Western  democracies  are  well  versed.    Astern  democracies  ars 
equipped  to  take  this  challenge. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  establishment  and  preservation  cf  "peace" 
depends  upon  the  prevention  cf  "war"  and  not  waging  a  successful  ^^war" 
against  the  "so-called  aggressor**  nations.    And  the  prevention  of  armed 
conflict  depends  on  the  airt  cf  political  adjustment.    It  seems  that  there 
^s  no  other  better  condition  than  armistice  for  this  purpose.    During  an 
armistice  conditicni  the  opponents  have  to  treat  each  other  on  a  footing 
of  absolute  equality  and  reciprocity*    Political  adjustments  between' the 
opponents  have  to  give  no  greater  advantage  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  prolongation  of  amistice  condition  may  be  of  benefit  to  states- 
men and  nations  alike  in  that  tney  may  yet  learn  to  prevent  'the  last 
"civil  war"  among  sen  through  "sucoessful  political  process"  idilch  "is 
the  doaiinant  feature  of  government  -  at  Its  best."^^ 

The  traditional  rules  cf  International  law  no  longer  correspond  to 
the  global  armistice  condition.    Jurists,  therefore,  must  seriously 
attempt  to  weed,  to  prune^  the  old' rules  and  introduce  new  ones  based  on 
the  realities  cf  contemporary  life.^^    Jurists  must  assi^  a  speoif  ic 
place  to  the  an&istice  condition  between  "peace"  and  "war"  in  their  treat- 
ment cf  international  law,    Fcnmilaticn  cf  skbw  rules  of  axnistice  con- 
dition may  exercise  a  positive  influence  on  statesmen.    Then  there  would 
be  less  tendency  to  see  the  relations  of  states  in  terms  cf  "black"  and 


^See  "Chapter  Onoi  In  Defense  of  Thinking"  Xahn*B  highly  interest- 
ing book  Thinking  About  the  Unthinkable. 

35 

Claude,  op.  cit.,  p.  263. 

^^Professor  1l9hitaki»r  observes,  "...the  function  cf  law  is  to  lead 
mankjind  toward  progress  by  finding  a  realistic  balance  between  current 
practice  i«  and  idiat  we  hope  future  practice  will  be,"  op.  cit«,  p.  46. 
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"white,"  and  Xe*s  llJcollhood  of  advocating  a  provantlve  or  pre-enptlve 
all-out  arinod  oonfllot.    Thus  norma loy  of  limited  armed  conflict  for 
liinited  ends  would  have  been  regulated*    The  hoatile  opponents  irill 
probably  display  groater  diapoaition  to  negotiate  their  differenoea 
first  on  minor  problems,  then  make  siuoere  efforts  to  settle  major 
issues  such  as  disarmament  and  the  problem  of  German  re-*unifi oat ion«  the 
Gordiaa  knot  of  the  20th  Century, 


Until  then  the  world  is  bound  to  livi 
tioe  ocndition  between  "war"  find  "peace." 
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CRISIS  UAmECECTj  LESSONS  FHDM  THE  CONGO* 

by  Cdmuad  A,  Oullion«  Dean  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
A  Diplomaoy  at  Tufts  University 


My  topio  is  **Crisl8!  ManaiseniBnt I  Lessons  from  the  Congo,**  vihioh  sounds 
presivptuous*    I  think  it  is  admissible,  however,  if  it  fits  into  the  theme 
of  tlils  oonferenoe*    I  understand  that  your  purpose  is  to  study  the  phen-* 
onenology  of  orisis,  as  if  it  ivere  an  illnessj  or,  in  the  words  of  T«  S«' 
Eliotf  "a  patient  etherited  upon  the  t&ble^j  to  study  oaute  and  effeot, 
to  deteot  any  oomnon  pattern  whloh  iplght  enable  us  to  prediot  the  course 
of  crises  or  their  life  span  emd  how  to  antioipate  them,  how  to  oope  with 
them  and  luine^e  than,  and  how  to  deal  with  aftermath.    I  stress  the  word 
aftermath^  beoause.  it  seems  to  me  that  It  is  in  aftermath  that  the  seeds 
of  the  next  oonfliot  are  always  present*    I  need  not  dwell  on  this  before 
an  audienoe  oomposed  of  people  interested  in  international  studies,  but 
it  has  Always  been  true— it  was  true  in  World  War  I,  it  is  tznie  in  the 
Congo  today,  and  in  soore^  of  situations  whioh  I  oould  oite* 

K  '  ■ 

I  think  we  should  anyway  try  to  begin  with  definition,  so  I  went  to 

tiMkt  soholar,  Webster,  to  cee  if  he  had  anything  to  o  on  tribute*  He 
desoribes  a  crisis  as  **that  G^ang|S  in  illness  after  whloh  its  course  pro- 
ceeds either  to  recovery  or  to  death*"    That  seems  a  little  drastic  for 
cur  international  studies*    He  alsc  refers  to  crisis  as  the  "culminating 
pnint"  or  "crucial  point,"  and—what  I  like  particularly,  as  the  "tumingj 
poiivi^b"    This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  students  of  the  social  sciences 
should  try  to  identify— t-he  tximing  point,  the  hinge  of  fate,  the  point 
which,  if  recognieed,  can  be  worked  upon,  where  you  can  still  exert 
leverage,  whs  re  you  can  manage  a  crisis  and  still  hope  to  bring  it  around 
to  your  own  en^e.. 

I  submit,  however,  that  popular  opinir'n  is  not  really  concerned  olosely 
with  definitions  of  crisis;  mc9t  people  would  grade  an  international  crisis 
according  to  the  Inches  of  headlines  it  rates,  that  is,  by  a  kind  of 
quantitative  test*    This  is  clear  in  situutions  which  present  a  threat  to^ 
the  peace,  basically  a  threat  to  the  seourilrjr  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
jr*09tit  ytarn,  of  coxirse,  it'he«  seemed  to  6ean  that  a  four-star  crisis  is 
one  that  threatens  to  involve  a  show-down  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Cofuounist  world*    Now,  If  this  were  all  there  ware  to  it,  it  would  be 
easier  to  study^the  anatomy  and  the  ecology  of  crisis,  beoause  crises  be« 
tween  the  Sino-Scviet  world  and  ourselves  have  tended  to  assume  certain 
patterne  during  the  period  of  the**  atomic  stalemate,  especially  eince  the 
atomid  stalemate  was  recognised  in  all  its  implications  by  both  .sides,  and 
particularly  since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis*    Bdt  again  at  the  risk  of 
pushing 'In  an  open  ^cor  and  dwelling  on  things  you  know  best  about,  I  sug- 
giset  that  ae  a  people  we  Aoiarloans  tend  too  muoh  towarde  exolueive  oon« 
oem  with  that  kind  of  a  crisis*    After  all,  there  are  'scores   of  Incipient 
crises  all  around  the  world,  whioh  come  to  term  even  without  the  inter- 
vention of  ourselves  or  the  Soviet  Unionj  true,  there  are  certain  situa* 
tions  whioh  are  presently  being  a^gr&wted  by  the  oonfliot  between  the 
great  powers,  or  by  one  or  two  of  them,  but  each  of  these  would  move 


•  Extemporaneous  remarks  by  the  former  U»S«  Ambassador  to  the  Bepublio  of 
tl.e  Congo.  X961-1963* 
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toward  oriais  ev»n  If  the  groat  powers  were  not  Involved,    In  the  place  I 
have  recently  left  (Republic  of  the  Ccngc),  the  Balubas,  the  Luluaa  and 
the  Chilubas  and  the  ether  tribaA  will  always  live  in  a  state  of  arned 
peaoa,  until  seme  great  progress  'li  achieved  there;  when  law  and  order 
aQ4  bhe  inAraatruoture  of  the  eoonomio  system  are  in  decline,  the  tensions 
between  auoh  tribes  tend  to  beoome  unoontrolled  and  tend  to  produce  or^sia. 

Look  arouttd  the  world.    You  need  not  be  worri  d  about  the  Cold  War  to 
prediot  a  oris  is  internally  in  Indonesia,  or  a  oriais  growing  out  of  popu- 
lation pressures  in  Latin  Amerioai  even  if  there  ^re  no  Conimunists  in 
China,  it  would  be  possible  to  oonoeive  of  a  crisis  some  day  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  between  China  and  India,  between  Indonesia  and 
JIalaysia,  between  Tunis  and  Algiers,  between  Ethiopia  and  Somali^.and.  I 
reoall  the  range  of  these  world-^de  arenas  to  emphasize  that  we  should 
not  have  too  aeotarlan  or  egotistic  a  point  of  view  as  to  what  oonstituh«%0 
orisia* 

The  Congo  is  either  a  very  Inconvenient  illustration  or  a  very  apt 
one  beoause  it  seems  to  coiablne  so  ma^y  different  forms  of  or  iaifl-^-some 
of  them  disoontinuous,  some  of  them  olosely  oonneoted  In  varying  time 
phases,    TThat  I  shall  try  to  dq  this  afternoon  is  to  examine  some  of  the  -  ~  . 
issues  whioh  oaae  to  or  isle  in  the  Congo,  attempt  some  o one lus ions  about 
then  for  the  oonduot  of  the  foreign  polioy  of  the  United  States,  and  tco 
infer  something  s^bout  lessons  for  the  management  of  a  oris  is* 

Now,  idiat  was  at  stake  and  i^at  ia  at  stake  in  the  Congo?    I  think 
you  know  the  material  atcOces*-!  feel  that  you  know  thos6  things  and  I  don^t 
have  to  talk  about  ihem*    The  Congo  is  the  oookpit  of  Africa,    It  has  fron- 
tiers with  nine  oountries.    With  its  propensity  for  attracting  publio 
attention,  it  has  become  unfortunately  and  utifairly  asscoiated  in  Amerioan 
eyes  with  the  future  of  Afrioa,    We  tend  to  identify  thiflsa  thtt  happen  in 
the  Congo  with  the  course  that  Afri(^  as  a  whole  will  take  and  to  prediot 
the  future  of  the  continent  by  reference  to  one  unhappy  country. 

The  polioy  of  the  United  States  seeks  a  united  Congo,  not  under  the 
sway  or  domination  of  any  power— not  otir selves,  nor  the  Soviet  Union*  The 
emphasis  was  on  unity*    And  why  so  much  emphasis  on  unity?    Preoisely  be- 
oause we  believe  that  if  the  Congo  should  break  into  pieces,  fone  predatory 
powers  would  piok  up  those  pieoes*    This  is  why  the  Katanga  as  a  threat, 
beoause  it  did  set  the  stage  for  a  series  of  seoessions.    When  I  went  out 
to  the  Congo,  in  1961,  there  was  not  one  but  three  incipient  seoessions. 
Three  of  the  five  provinoes  of  the  Congo  were  in  seoession,  not  just  the 
Katanga,    It  was  diffioult  to  deal  with  either  of  the  other  two  as  long 
as  the  Katanga  seoession  effort  oontlnued.    In  the  Xatasga,  a^so, 
lfr«  Tshonbe  was  arrog/ating  to  the  province  about  half  of  the  foreign  ox- 
ohange  earnings  of  the  entire  country  and  about  the  same  proportion  of 
the  fisoal  earninga^  an  eccnomio  squeete  which  was  slowly  strangling  the 
rest  of  the  country.    But  the  greater  danger  was  the  setting  up  of  a 
process  of  balkanization  and  disintegration  in  the  Congo*  Balkanization 
of  the  Congo  oould  have  brought  nearer  to  term  the  thing  that  all  of  us 
have  to  dread  so  much,  and  that  is  a  North«*South  or  black-white  conf^ontar 
tion  on  the  oontlnent  of  Afrioa  with  all  of  its  dreadful  implications  for 
this  oountry— and  the  possibility  that  auch  a  struggle  might  be  seized 
upon  and  exploited  and  esoalated  by  our  adversaries.    All  this  was  at 
stake  in  the  Congo  in  addition  to  the  material  stake, 
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Wh&t  th0  United  States  did  in  this  situation  ivas  to  try  to  keep  the 
oountry  aloof  and  guarded  from  tUo  Cold  War.    Hssomber  that  this  wasn't 
long  after  the-KoivSn'obnf  liot*    We  were  still  very  ouoh  under  the  spell 
or  the  implioations  of  that  oonfliot*    We  did  not  want  another  Korea  to 
burst  out  in  the  oooVcpit  of  Africa*    Ard  this  is  vhy«  nAien  iMTsumba  oaine 
to  the  United  States  in  the  early  part  of  I960,  an^  wanted  direot  United 
States  asaiatanoe  he  was  told,  in  effeot,  ^Oh,  don*  t  do  that^«^he  modern 
way  to  handle  these  things  is  to  apply  to  the  United  Nations*    That  is  the 
best  way  to  prevent  your  country  from  being  embroiled  in  the  oold  war  or 
possibly  rsTagod  by  hot  war*** 

How,  because  lt*s  oeoessary  to  our  ccnolusions  later,  let  me  dwell  a 
bit  upon  Belgifin  polioies  in  thr  Congo*    The  Belgians  had  done  great 
things  in  the  Congo  materially,  but  their  human  engineering  was  far  below 
the  level  of  their  material  engineering*    One  set  of  figures  most  people 
have  heard  about  the  Congo  reveals  that  upon  the  outbreak  of  independence, 
there  were  practioally  no  Congolese  lavryers,  dootors,  engineers,  no 
entrepreneurs,  no  one  in  the  country  with  much  experience  in  running  any- 
thing*   This  was  not  because  of  inherent  inoapaoity  of  the  people,  but 
rather  because  the  policy  of  the  colonial  power  while  produoing  a  relatively 
high  level  of  literacy  for  Afrioa  was  to  go  slow  on  sacomdaLry  education 
and  up  until  very  near  the  end,  to  withhold  higher  education. 

In  1958,  I  believe,  a  Belgian  scholar,  named  Van  Bilsen,  suggested 
that  there  should  be  a  kind  of  long-range  plan  for  autonomy  for  the  Congo 
In  thirty  years*    He  was  practically  read  out  of  the  party  for  what  wtt» 
considered  an  explcsive  statement*    And  then,  only  two  years  later  there 
came  &  truly  magnanimous  offer  of  independence  by  Belgium—the  whole  thing 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Congolese*    Why  did  the  Belgituis  make  this 
switch?    I  think  they,  too,  were  mider  the  influence  of  Korea— they  too 
were  niaoh  impx^ssed  with/vhat  De  paulle  was  offering  to  the  other  French- 
speaking  former  colonies* 

The  Belgian  Government  rra-s  not  reaotionary*    Belgium  wanted  to  merit 
the  good  will  of  the  Congolese  and  of  ourselves  and  others,  but  they  also 
based  their  accelerated  policy  on  a  real  calculation*    They  had  a  name  for 
it*^ThB  newHn^pers  called  it  "le  pari  ccngclais,"  the  bet,  the  wager  in 
the  Congor-which  was,  since  no  one  cut  there  could  run  anything,  that  if 
independence  were  accorded  quickly  and  in  full,  the  result  would  be  that 
a  grateful  people  would  turn  to        Belgians  and  would  ask  them  to  carry 
on  and  help  run  the  oountry  for  them*    Not  a  bad  calculation*    It  might 
have  worked  if  certain  chickens  had  not  come  home  to  roost*    Among  the 
things  Belgium  had  not  done —among  the  cadres  that  had  been  left  less 
than  fully  trained,  were  those  of  the  Congolese  Army* 

So  there  ouauod  shortly  after  independence  the  sc->called  mutiny  In 
the  Congolese  Army«»>largely  the  result  of  superstition  and  bad  informa- 
tion*   The  Congolese  got  it  into  their  heads  that  the  Belgians  were  mas- 
sacring some  people  in  Uatadi  and  they  turned  loose  on  the  Belgians* 
There  was  not  so  muoh  killing  as  generally  ijiought,  but  a  great  deal  of 
rape*    Belgians,  largely  in  order  to  protect  their  women,  did  bring  in 
paratroopers  to  Leopcldville*    Thus,  a  situation  which  began  as  a  really 
open-honded  voluntary  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  a  former  colonial 
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power  to  its  former  itard  became  a  typical  situation  iu  whloh  the  forner 
oolony  or  oertain  of  its  politioians  oould  lay  olaln  to  having  wreeted 
independenoe,  or  so  they  thought,  froQ  the  oolonial  power* 

The  Bel(|;ians<»or  Belgian  business— did  another  thing  whioh  was  to 
store  op  trouble  fsr  the  future*    The  dlaorders  had  not  yet  reaohed  the 
KatanRS'-they  thought -that  they  oould  fence  this  area  off«»-a.t  least  on  a 
"wait  .jid  see"  t)Mi**  and  in  this,  of  oourse,  they  were  powerfully  baoked 
by  the  UniOB-^iiere*  the  powerful  mining  interest  of  the  oountry*  This, 
toOf  was  not  ar.  unreasonable  oaloulation  on  its  surfaoe,  but  it  was  one 
whioh  turned  oat  disastrously  beoauae  the  lino  of  proteotion  and  separation 
thus  established  hardened  into  a  line  almost  of  partition  and  beni^me  a 
frontier  between  two  parts  of  a  oountry  involved  in  a  oivil  war* 

Now  while  the  United  Nations  was  in  the  Congo,  it  at  least  suooeeded 
in  its  ioandate*    This  mandate,  in  its  details,  is  oontroversial  and  hard 
to  define  and  even  to  searoh  for  in  the  texts  of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
U*H*  resolutions,  some  of  them  internally  oontradiotory,  and  all  of  them 
the  result  of  oompromiso  and  the  work  of  a  hundred  pairs  of  hands*  IVhat 
the  U*ff*  really  stood  for  in  the  Congo  was  interposition  between  the  great 
powers*    The  Soviet  Union  oould  have  kept  the  U*N*  out  of  the  Congo  but 
did  not,  perhaps  beoause  it  also  made  mistaken  oaloulations  on  the  outoooe* 
I  argue  ttet  the  U*N*  did  suoceed  in  its  main  mission*    There  did  not 
ooour  that  great  power  oonfliot  in  the  Congo  that  one  had  feared*  By 
and  large  the  U*N*  d<ld  maintain  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  oountry, 
meroenariee  were  expelled  and  foreign  offioers  were  withdrawn  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  U*N*  resolutions*    Mow,  in  doing  this  the  United  Nations  had  to 
turn  eaoh  corner  as  it  oane  to  it,  to  make  a  precedent  almost  day  by  day, 
to  carry  its  powers    around  very  carefully  while  walking  a  tight  rope*  It 
did  confront  a  fearsome  dllenum,  i*e*  could  it  actually  oarry  out  the 
mandstes  of  the  resolutions  and  etill  act  cone  latently  with  the  Charter, 
with  its  prohibitions  against  interferenoe  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
state?    Could  its  action  be  Justified  legally  Ir^  demcnetratln^  that  the 
dangerous  situation  In  the  Congo  was  rising  to  the  level  of  a  threat  to 
the  peace? 

In  general,  I  believe  that  if  the  United  Nations  had  not  done  what  it 
did  at  the  end,  in  December  and  January,  1063,  had  it  not  gone  beyond  mere- 
ly tearing  down  the  roadb looks  whioh  Tahombe  had  thrcim  up  in  Elisabeth- 
ville,  and  actually  spread  throughout  the  province,  crossed  the  Uiflra 
River,  and  liberated  the  other  towns  of  the  Katanga,  the  United  Nations 
might  well  have  been  finished  as  a  peace-keeping,  peace  enforcing  organi- 
sation*   Certainly  its  future  ao  an  executive  organ  and  as  an  agent  of 
collective  security  would  have  been  jeopardised*    I  do  believe  that  failure 
in  the  Congo  would  have  started  the  United  Nations  down  the  road  into  the 
shadows,  there  to  Join  the  League  of  Nations* 

There  are  lessons  to  be  gained  froin  this  whole  experience  with  respeot 
to  oonduoting  United  States  foreign  relations  and  perhaps  also  with  respeot 
to  the  management  of  orises*    I  have  said  that  the  most  important  part  of 
handling  a  crisis  lies  in  anticipation*    Let  ub  exenine  the  United  States* 
reconi,  the  Belgian  record,  and  ths  United  Nations*  record  in  this  regard* 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  fully  anticipated  or  provided  in 
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A  BMnlngful  and  tystoaMiio  my  for  the  oatoada  of  oolonial  powvr  that 
follof»d  World  War  II*    That  mterthod  Bdsht  haTB  haan  forataen*  A 
ratbar  tlnplt  datarmlnatlon  that  tha  naxt  daoada  vaa  going  to  and  with 
practically  no  ooloniaf  laft  in  tha  worlds  might  hava  tparad  tha  Uhitad 
State 0  nuoh  griaf,  oonfHifion  and  ^geoy  about  tha  split  in  itf  loyal tiaa 
to  old  ttataa  and  xiaw*    Bui  tha  tJnitad  Statas  na^r  nada  any  fyatamatio 
dataraination  of  that  kind*    It  oroatad  each  oris  it  bridge  at  It  oama  to 
itf  and  at  a  raau It  it  wat  continually  InTOlTBd  than^  at  it  it  now,  in 
thla  dilflOBpa  between  allaglaxioa  to  our  friendthlpt  and  allianoea  with  the 
forner  oolonlal  powera  and  our  Sympathy  with  tha  tnerglng  states  and  the 
sense  that  these  were  alto  vtarglng  as  deoiai'va  areas*   We  did,  howeTsr^ 
ant ioi pate,  (haTlng  learned  lessons  rrosi  Korea the  problem  of  inde- 
pendence in  Africa  in  some  degree.    We  did.  Just  before  the  great  wave  of 
independent  states,  open  a  number  of  consulates  (later  Embaasiee)  in  these 
areas  I  ee  did  beat  the  Soviet  bloc  to  this  mo^,  and  I  think  this  P^id 
off#    np  until  thea  the  American  presence  in  Africa  was  very  email,  except 
In  the  northern  tier,  in  the  Arab  States  and  in  South  Africa.    I  don't 
think  it  is  generally  reoc0aUed  how  little  military  or  financial  or  even 
coflnercial  pressnce  the  United  States  has  maintained  in  Africa.    Thus  our 
moTlng  in  there  called  for  and  showed  a  degree  of  anticipation.    We  did 
also  anticipate  (beeause  of  the  lessens  of  Korea),  the  dangere  of  ccld- 
war^->hot-«ar  escalation,  and  this  was  the  prime  reason  tor  cur  turning 
to  ths  United  Attions  in  the  Congo  crisis.    We  did  not  anticipate  the 
resul^^  of  United  Hations  withdrawal.  We  were  financing  the  aajor  part 
of  the  bill,  over  one-third  of  the  whole  bill— but  it  was  only  wi«i  grsat 
difficulty  that  we  were  able  to  decide  ourselves  that  a  six  month  pro- 
location  of  the  United  Nations  stay  was  necessary  and,  thereafter,  to 
procure  a  United  Nations  decision  to  stay  on.   When,  finally,  the  United 
Kations  moved  out,  a  new  criala  moved  in.    I  t^hk  that  the  balance  sheet 
must  list  these  developments  on  the  debit  side. 

The  Belgian  record  with  respect  to  anticipation  is  not  Impressive. 
In  the  generation  and  a  half  or  so    that  they  have  been  in  the  Congo  their 
hiatory  ahowa  a  number  of  bad  foriscaats.    Reforms  have  been  consistently 
forced  upon  the  Belgians  rather  than  anticipated.    In  1960  they  expected 
to  be  asked  to  stay  on,  then  they  anticipated  that  they  could  fence  off 
the  Katangai  they  did  not  anticipate  lhat  they  might  be  oreating  a  Franken 
stein's  monater  in  Tshoabe,  which  i«         some  Belgians  used  to  argue 
that  they  had  done  itfieh  asksd  to  reason  with  or  preas  upon  Ur.  Tshombe  in 
his  secesaicnist  phase.    I  am  afraid,  therefore,  tl*t  we  cannot  oredit 
Belgium  with  a  highly  developed  faculty  of  anticipation  unless  it  could  be 
argued  that  a  strong  arm  solution  with*  Mr.  Tshombe  will  encounter  more 
than  ahort-run  euocess*   And  it  may  encounter  some  short-run  sucoesa,  in 
whloh  case  the  Belgians  can  say  that  they  had  correctly  anticipated  it. 

NoF  TA  .  -  .'espect  to  the  United  Ilatlona^  did  it  anticipate  the  situa- 
tion?  The  anewer,  again,  ouat  be  no.    I  think  that  Mr.  Hammerskjcld  and 
his  people  in  tha  Secretariat  thought  of  the  InitUl  dispatch  of  the 
United  Matlcns  troops  there  aa  a  show-the-f lag  fcrca,  a  tripwire  force. 
They  were  arguing  from  the  analogy  and  parallel  of  the  upper  Middle  Easti 
-ttiey  apparently  di4  not  expect  to  be  engaged  heavily.    One  of  the  conae- 
quenoes  waa  that  the  force  was  never  equipped  for  the  hardest  conceivable 
task  which  it  might  have  to  face.    »c  military  foroo  should  be  sent  anywhere 
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that  li  not  Oftpable  of  dbiji|s        Job  that  It  might  be  called  on  to  do* 
The  United  Hatlons  foroes  had  no  ao-oalled  of  fens  I've  weaponi.  Ne-ver 
during  its  stay  did  the  United  Kations  have  any  field  artillery}  it  laas 
aluaye  deficient  in  the  kind  of  things  in  «hioh  you  would  expect  a  force 
Q0inmande<i  by  many  nations  to  be  dsfioient.    It  did  not  have  the  single 
will  necessary  to  run  a  highly  effective  mllitcury  intellieence«  political 
warfare*  even  press  relations*    It  iias  weak  in  these  things.    In  central 
staff  planning*  it  was  also*  at  first*  rather  poor.    Such  thiiigs  can  now 
be  anticipated  and  corrected i  there  can  be  U.N.  military  staff  planning* 
there  Might  even  be  mllitary^staff  colleges*  there  can  be  earmarked  forces* 
although  it  would  not  be  particularly  appropriate  for  Uie  United  States 
or  the  ScTlet  Union  to  earmark  such  forces. 

It  Is  harder  to  anticipate  how  liie  lessons  of  the  Congo  could  be 
applied  to  drafting  resolutions  In  t).e  United  Kations  if  a  new  and  similar 
crisis  should  arise*    All  that  one  can  say  is  that  some  of  the  resolutions 
sounded  a  very  uncertain  tnanpet  for  nt tacking  the  Congo  crisis  and  that 
this  experience  ought  to  weigh  with  these  *  countries  i5.kely  to  be  Involved 
and  particularly  those  who  furnish  troops.    Certainly*  tactical  lessens 
have  been  learned*    Indeed*  we  do  see  In  Cyprus,  even  though  other  lessens 
nsy  not  have  been  learned*  that  the.Unlted  Nations  is  attempting  to  Insist 
on  freedom  of  movement*  and  this  may  owe  sons  thing  to  the  Congo  experience. 

These  are  just  a  few  notes  on  the  role  of  anticipation  In  crisis. 
Now  l^t  us  turn  to  the  course  of  crisis  and  coping  with  it.    Let's  lock 
to  ths  Washington  level,  the  New  York  level*  the  Brussels  level*  and  the 
on-the-spot  Embassy,  "country-team"  level.    The  necessity  for  anticipa- 
tion has  produced  ove;*  the  Ust  fifteen  years  sensible  changes  In  the 
United  States  Stat^  Departnsnt  and  In  the  various  agencies .  involved  In 
foreign  affairs*    Uuch  more  Importance  is  now  attached  to  fcri«rd-plannlng. 
Secretary  Marshall  and  Under  Secretary  Dean  Acheson  set  up  the  Policy 
Planning  Council  (in  tbs  Department  of  State)  to  do  some  of  these  things. 
President  Eisenhower,  with  his  strong  beUef  in  the  staff  system*  set  up 
an  Operations  Coordination  Board*  later  dimDantled*  and  we  have  had  various 
successor  organisations  in  which  the  planning  function  has  been  developed. 
So  that  on  the  plans  side*  consistent  efforts  have  been  msde.    I  may  say 
hare  t)»tt  the  difficulty  of  planning  is  Intensiflod  i^en  the  planning  has 
to  do  with  the  problems  In  a  former  oolcnlal  country.    There  still  remains 
this  dileioaa  of  being  tied  up  in  alliance  with  the  former  colonial  power 
while  we  maintain  a  characteristic  sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  new 
states.   And  as  a  result*  partiouUrly  on  theee  issues*  policy  papers  tend 
to  boil  down  to  an  expression  of  the  lowest  conmon  den<nlnatcr  of  agree- 
ment.   The  cracks  are  scastlmes  papered  over*  the  more  difficult  things 
are  left  to  one  side  or  deforred  for  further  jud^ent* 

Next*  I  think*  l^ere  can  be  suoh  a  thing  as  too  much  devotion  to 
planning  per  se.    It  is  possible  to  got  yourself  deadlocked  into  plans 
and  to  lose  ihe  ability  to  Improvise.    That  has  proved  true  of  some  plans 
drawn  up  for  great  emergoncies.    If  you  lock  through  history  or  the 
drawers  of  the  desks  of  military  pJLaniiera  you  will  find  a  plethora  of 
plans  that  were  never  used  or  completely  changed.    Thus,  planning  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  God  like  and  omniscient  function.    But  planning  can  sometimes 
cbe  positively  harmful.    I  think  lhat  the  Japanese  might  never  have  got  us 
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and  themselvoa  into  one  of  the  e^eAtast  trials  in  history  had  they  not 
been  the  slaves  of  the  rigid  var  plans  and  Inmu table  tise  tables  of  the 
Supreme  War  Counoil. 

In  the  actual  nanagoment  of  a  orisis  liln  the  Congo^  the  United 
States  govemment  had  to  cope  not  only  idth  this  dilenna  between  colonial 
powers  and,  new  states*  but  also  with  the  fact  that  it  had  to  deal  with 
domestic  pressures  in  this  country^  generated  rot  only  by  people  who  really 
couldn't  understand  why  the  United  Nations  should  suddenly  become  a  War- 
like organisation  with  guns  in  its  hands ,  peop''s  who  thought  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  do-good  organisation*  as  a  town- meeting  of  the  world  but  never 
as  a  military  outf it»  but  also  people  or  quite  another  stripe^  the  people 
who  thougi.b  that  the  cause  of  Katanga  was  ths  cause  of  democracy  and  self- 
determinatxcn,  who  mlstoolc  it  for  a  crusade  of  the  little  fellow  against 
the  big  fellow  ,  and  somehow  got  it  in  their  heads  that  Tshombe  iwts  a  stal- 
wart anti<>Oonmunistf  which  was  not  true^ -these  attitudes  were  stoked  up 
very  well  by  an  excellent  propaganda  maohine,  paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of 
the  exports  from  Katanga,  which,  of  course,  did  not  go  out  through  tha 
Congo  routes  iF^iere  they  would  have  been  taxed  by  the  Congo  government,  but 
through  Portuguese  and  Rhodes ian  center e« 

There  existed  another  effective  drag  on  our  precarious  Congo  policy, 
exerted  not  by  the  lunatic  firinge  or  the  Katanga  Freedom  Fighters,  not  by 
oonvinv.9d  pacifista,  but  quiet!/  by  substantial  Ameriocms  who  had  con- 
tributed lo  the  or  eat  ion  of  NflTO,  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  who  did  not  like 
or  could  not  understand  a  situation  in  which  we  seemed  to  give,  priority  to 
the  United  Nations  above  our  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  Prance  and 
Belgium  and  who  Tjolieved  that  we  might  be  tearing  down  this  essential 
etructure  for  a  cause  in  tne  remote  Congo  that  was  not  worth  it. 

The  administration  in  Washington  had  to  cop*  with  all  these  things, 
and  it  had  to  cope  with  representations  frca   the  British,  from  the 
Belgians,  and  from  the  French.    We  used  to  fancy  in  the  Congo  that  we 
could  see  the  whol    policy  line  wobble  a  bit  after  a  visit  of  this  character. 
^'e»d  get  inquiries  About  T*iy  this  or  tViat  vfcs  going  on.    But  thie 
brings  me  to  a  more  importeuat  thing— the  significance  of  White  House  interest 
in  a  particular  orisis*    President  Kennedy  had  been  oalled  a  Congo  Desk 
Officer,  because  of  his  continuing  close  ponoern  with  the  Congo,  Although 
he  waa  greatly  worried  about  the  recurring  outbreaks  of  violence,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  let  the  United  Nations  fail.    He  was  at  all  times  trying 
to  bring  Ad ou la  and  Tshombe  together  to  negotiate.    He  did,  of  course, 
prefer  peaceful  means  of  settlement.    Yet  he  and  the  State  Department  never 
allowed  the  United  States  to  join  with  France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  kind 
of  statements  that  used  to  anerge  after  each  of  the  successive  crisos  in 
Katanga  which  castigated  or  found  fault  with  United  Nations  action.  The 
United  States  under  President  Kennedy  voted  for  all  the  United  Nations  Congo 
resolutions  that  were  adopted. 

I  think  the  United  States  niade  a  ^ee  choice  in  its  resort  to  the 
United  Nations,  not  only  for  the  purpose  .of  insulating  and  isolating  the 
situation,  b^t  also  because  giving  our  aid  through  the  United  Nations  did 
spare  US  some  of  the  troubles  that  we  sanetimes  get  into  when  the  r<»oipient 
country  charges  that  we  are  actuated  by  self-interest,  and  that  our  aid 
has  strings  attached  to  it. 
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SivltohiDC  back  DOW  to  the  oonduot  of  tha  affair  within  tha  Congo« 
and  the  role  that  tho  United  States  miasion  oan  play  in  suoh  situations^ 
I  would  first  like  to  generalise  about  the  role  of  Aaerioaa  embassies  and 
missions  in  new  and  emerging  countries*    I  submit  that  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent role  I  with  more  requirements  for  local  initiative  than  that  exer-  / 
oissNd  by  our  missions  it  suol^^eat  cities  in  established  countries  such 
as  London^  or  Pari8«  or  StoolchoXmf  or  Uexico  City*    I  don't  derogate  from 
the  importance  td  our  foreign  relations  of  our  relations  with  these  major 
capitals*    The  difference  is  simply  thiet  in  these  ne^  states  the  American 
embassy  and  its  attached  missions  are  the  present  embodiment  of  American 
presence  and  power.    Most  of  these  countries  do  not.  have  highly  developed, 
foreign  services  which  would  make  it  possible 'for  them  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence in  Washington  through  their  embassies* 

It  is  the  American  embassy  on  the  spot  which  is  looked  to  for  guidance 
on  an  enormous  range  of  things  that  no  one  would  look  to  the  embassy  in 
London  to  do.*    If  you  conoeive  of  our  relations  with  any  octutry  in  the 
world  in  terms  of  one  of  these  old  fashioned  statistical  "pie-ohaxi;s«"  and 
if  you  drew  up  a  chart  for  Ottawa  and  you  tried  to  asslpi  a  sliver  of  this 
pie  to  represent  the  relative  responsibility  or  the  United  States  Onbassy 
in  the  whole  span  of  relations  betvreen  the  United  States  government  and 
the  people  and  government  of  Canada^  the  slice  would  be  pretty  small.  Most 
or  th^  arc  of  the  pie  would  be  taken  up  with  travel  and  tourism^  people - 
to-people  relational  family*- to-family  ties,  institution-to- institution  con- 
taots»  and  all  the  myriad  linka  that  bring  the  established  states  of  the 
world  togather.    But  if  you  were  to  ^raw  this  same  chart  for  the  Congo  cr 
Vientiane  (Laos)  that  la »  for  a  new  atate,  the  official  United  Statea 
preaenoe  would  constitute  almoat  the  whole  thing,  the  entire  pie^  ac  to 
apeak*    Her  is  this  iituation  altered  by  the  distribution  of  American  in- 
vestment abroad*    It  is  really  extraordinary,  that  in  the  sixty  new  coun- 
tries which  have  come  into  etxistenoe  in  tha  last  twenty-five  years^  how 
very  little  (U»6«)  investment  there  actually  is.    And  that  investment  ij 
ooDoentrated  in  a  very  fei^«^ha  Philippines*  tha  oil  countries  of  the  liid- 
dle  East  and  North  Africa^  and  countries  of  that  kind* 

This  means •  that  in  seeking  inf  ormationc  In  protecting  one*  s  nation- 
alSf  in  oGBnunioating  wltti,  and  in  trying  to  exercise  influence  upon  thtf 
local  people  and  gcvemment«  the  activity  of  an  American  mission  in  aucn 
countries  oomee  to  resemble  something  like  the  role  of  diplomacy  before 
the  jet  plane  and  before  the  develcpnent  of  yteleccfflnunications.    It  acts 
on  the  spotf  on  the  basis  of  fairly  gjsneral  instructions «  and  it  must 
contribute  directly  to  the  formation  of  United  States  policy^  not  only  in 
crisis  but  also  over  the  long  pull.    Take,  for  example,  one  iaaue  I  men- 
tioned—the dilema  in  our  allegianoea  to  our  all  lea  and  to  the  new 
atatea— the  American  embassy  in  the  new  states  can  exert  influence  to 
break  up  resulting  logjams*    It  is  in  the  best  position  to  say  what  will 
and  what  will  not  work  in  the  new  country,  and  it  can  help  thcae  policy- 
papers  in  Washington  to  assume  a  more  concrete  form*    And.  ccoasicnally* 
the  Qnbassy  in  such  a  country  must  do  more  than  this*    Let  me  Just  recall 
a  few  examples  which*  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  drawn  from  ny  own 
experiecoe* 

Hopefully,  they  may  give  you  an  idea  of  what  decisions  an  Embassy 
Ims  to  make  on  the  spot  and  how  it  operates  with  respect  to  ccmmunlca- 
tiona  and  contacts  with  local  authorities  and  with  Washington* 
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7  got  out  to  the^Congo  on  Septomber  6,  1961,  within  *  few  days  of 
th*  beginning  of  the  United  Nttions  operation  oalled  "Rum  Punch**  whloh  I 
would  denonlnate  ee  '*rouad  two**  (not  round  one)  in  thie  seriee  of  tklrmiihet 
involTiug  the  United  Nations  and  TehonbeU  eeoeeeiooiet  geiidameri«e  and  ^, 
their  Bieroenary  heXpere  from  abroad*    Praotioally  ep^akingv-^-introduotioB 
to  ay  Job  wee  a  nee  sage  received  in  Morae  fron  our  consulate  in  Elisabeth* 
Tllle  to  the  effect  that  it  ims  in  the  lice  of  fire  and  threatened  with 
attack  by  Katangese  gendames.    Slisabethville  had  no  teletype  oonneotione 
outelde,  and  no  power  supply,  and  no  normal  radio*  We  were,  howevwr^  able 
to  devise  a  vysten  of  contact  by  short  wave  radio  and  Slisabethrvill^ 
managed  to  rig  up  a  gasoline  generator,  i'ed  with  gas  drained  from  auto* 
mobile  tanks. 

Our  first  Job,  therefore,  was 'to  restore  oomnunications  before  we 
oould  make  aiy  political  Jud^  ents. 

In  the  meantime  nhat  had  happened?    In  late  August  the  UB  forcoa  in 
EliiabethTllle  in  Katanga  had  completed  a  police  operation  in  acoordanoe 
with  its  flew  of  its  mandate  to  expel  mercenaries  and  foreign  officers* 
This  had  gone  off  without  a  hitch,  with  little  or  no  bloodshed,  and  It 
locked  as  if  things  were  calming  dovm.    Eren  Mr.  Tshcabe  had  hailed  the 
operation,  which  had  gone  so  well  that  the  United  Nations  turiied  orer  the 
responsibility  for  completing  it  to  local  Belgian  authorities.    It  was  ^ 
not  completed.    Then  the  United  Kations  local  representation  in  Slisabeth- 
ville thought  it  would  follow  through  and  complete  the  operation  in 
September.    This,  In  sketohiest  outline,  was  the  genesis  of  the  famous 
operation  which  led  to  the  loss  of  Dag  Bannarskjcld^s  life. 

After       lnit:'.al  formal  protocol  visits,  and  on  the  basis  of  itet  I» 
as  a  raw  newocner,  oould  figure  out  frco  various  signs  and  what  we  heard 
from  Slisabethville,  I  concluded  that  the  United  K&tions  was  about  to 
repeat  the  earlier  innocucuB  police  exercise  in  rhlch  It  had  closed  down 
the  radio  station  to  choke  off  incendiary  broadcasts  and  might,  perhaps, 
repeat  other  local  police  measures. 

I  bring  thi6  up  now  to  indicace  tKat  it  is  a  diplomatic  representa- 
tlTs's  Job  to  try  to  anticipate  events.    I  did,  in  fact,  report  the  pos- 
sibilities to  Washington,  thus  showing  some  degree  of  anticipation*  The 
United  States  did,  therefore,  know  about  the  operation*    1  certainly  did 
not  anticipate  the  messy  affair  whloh  developed  into  a  crisis  which  in- 
directly cost  the  life  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Naticne.  ^' 
Certainly^  the  whole  '*Uorthcr**  operation  was  tremendously  exaggerated  at 
the  time*    The  casualties  and  destruction  were  greatly  overplayed  in  early 
news  accounts  and  by  anti-U*N*  propaganda* 

Dag  Bannarskjold,  I  am  convinoed,  did  not  know  about  the  new  operation 
or  at  least  was  not  aware  that  sny  undertaking  of  real  scope  was  afoot* 
His  visit  had  been  projected  long  in  advance*    His  Congo  representatives 
mi^  not  expecting  trouble*    Mr*  Baimnarskjold  was  coming  out  to  check  on 
the  entire  U«N*  operation,  military  end 'civil,  sad  on  the  prospect  for 
peaceful  aocomplish&ent  of  its  mandates.    1  Villeve  he  sincerely  hoped  to 
get  Mr*  Tshombe  to  agree  to  this*    This  was  still  his  purpose  after  the 
fighting  had  broken  out*    Surely,  it  was  nd  part  of  his  plan  or  that  of 
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the  U*N«  for  hln  to  arrlvo  in  the  midst  of  orials^  like  a  Conmander-in* 
Chief «  to  take  oharge  of  a  triumph*  or  to  oonsolidate  a  reverse. 

I  saw  Mr*  Hajonarakjold  on  the  erenlng  before  he  left  on  his  fatal 
flight*    Be  said,  "I  am  going  down  there^  to  Katanga^  and  I  know  ivhat  will 
be  said  in  Aaerioa^**  (moaning  that  he  was  oaving  in)*    **!  know  what  the 
Russians  might  say"  (laeaning^  I  thlnk^  the  Soviets  would  oharge^  again* 
that  the  United  Rations  was  only  the  oreature  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  US/m  was  trying  to  preserve  the  Union  Minl^re  In  Katanga)  '^ut 
what  worries  me  most  is  what  the  Congolese  government  will  say* **  (By 
whioh  he  meant  t)At  the  Congolese  mig^t  op,v>ose  hla  or  claim  he  betrayed 
Ihem*}    Just  then  a  Congolese  envoy  knooked  on  the  door  and  brought  him 
a  message  along  these  linast    '*If  you  do  this  things  all  ri^t*  but  this 
is  striotly  a  United  Nations*  business 'and  doesn't  engage  us.**    This  ap* 
peared  to  oome  as  %  great  relief  to  Mr.  Haonarskjold*    He  lay  baok  in  his 
ohair    like  a  man  who  leans  on  his  oars  at  the  end  of  the  raoe*  and  it  was 
then  that  he  began  to  talk  about  the  possibility  of  losing  his  life  on  this 
mission,    (The  most  remarkable  thing  in  a  remarkable  night  was  that  he 
appeared  to  have  premonitions  of  death.) 

It  later  developed  that  Ur*  Hannarskjold  had  left  on  his  bedside 
table  a  book,  I  believe  it  was  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  in  it  he  had 
placed  a  bookaark  on  whioh  was  typed  a  kind  of  pledge  he  had  nade  to  him- 
self sons  time  before— how  he  saw  his  role  as  Seoretary-Oeneral  of  the 
United  Ibitionst  but  by  maoabre  oolnoidenoe  there  was  also  written  upon  it 
the  naass  of  his  assistants  in  the  United  Nations  who  aooompanied  him  on 
the*  flight  from  New  Ycrk  and  Leopoldvliie,  and  who  lost  their  liv^s  with 
him*    (Inoidentallv,  his  plane  was  not  shot  down— the  oause  was  pilot 
fatigue  and  error*) 

At  that  tiae,  one  jet  trainer  aircraft  of  the  "Katangese  Air  Foroe** 
was  effectively  dominating  the  skies  over  Katanga.    (The  United  Nations 
had  no  fighter  aircraft*)  Because  of  it,  the  Hannarskjold  plane  had  flown 
a  oiroultous  route  that  waa  not  in  accordance  with  the  usual  fli^t  plan* 

In  My  oase  when  the  Secretary  General*  s  plane  was  hours  overdue »  we  . 
redeived  a  oall  for  help  from  UN  headquarters  in  Leopoldvliie*  They 
turned  to  us,  naturally^  because  the  United  States  was  in  the  best  position 
to  launch  air  search  and  also  to  mobilise  the  moat  rapid  and  far  flung  oom- 
ounlcaticna  network* 

In  tiie  Congo,  largely  through  the  foresight  of  ny  predecessor,  ws  had 
built  up  extracrdlxiarily  versatile  oonmunlcaticns  facilities.   We  also  had 
the  option  of  employing  cpawiunl cation  nets  reserved  for  the.  greeltest  emer- 
gencies.  Wo  used  these,  not  without  seme  trepidation,  and  I  oust  say  the 
results  were  extraordinary*    Of  course  we  wishsd  to  go  into  action  im- 
mediately to  fijad  Ifr*  Hannarskjold*  s' party  in  case  they  should  still  be 
alive*    In  addition,  the  death  of  Ur*  Btomarskjcld  i^s  bound  to  create  a 
constitutional  oris  is  for  the  United  Nations  and  we  wished  our  delegation 
and  government  to  have  the  earliest  opportunity  to  prepare  for  it. 

Later  on,  during  the  period  Just  following  Ifr*  Hannarskjold* s  death 
and  in  the  negotiations  for  a  cease-fire  that  followed,  the  ocoDunloationSr 
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faoillties  wittly  provided  the  U*8*  Qnbftfsy  «nd  Ita  ftttftohes  In  antloip*- 
tion  of  the'  orUlt  i»re  to  play     p«ri  in  establl thing  UH  ooBDDunioatlo&s 
with  RhodeslA  ftod  BlUftbethTLlle*    And  one  yecir  later  in  the  oliBMkotio  0N 
march  aorott  Xatango,  TJ*S*  ooBsnunloationa  even  turned  out  to  be  a' bit  too 
good  beoauie  Waehington  sooetiaeB  knew  the  whereabouts  of  the  n*H*  oolumn 
bei'ore  the  n«N.  did«*a  faotor  whioh  oontributed  to  oonsiderable  mlaunder* 
■tandlng  between  the  Seoretary  General  and  national  delegationa,  ix^oluding 
our  om*    So,  even  granting  that  our  Embassy  in  the  Congo  developed  fao  11  i* 
ties  and  proosdures  whioh  were  exoeptional»  I  havi  never  been  able  to 
underetand  ocnplalnte  about  the  sffioaoy  of  the  United  Statea  Foreign  Ser<« 
vloe  whioh  allege  ilowness  in  its  ooBBunloationa* 

I  might  iay  a  word,  now,  about  the  pooasional  ^good-offioea"  role  of 
an  Oabaaay  la.  a  time  of  oriaea  in  the  hoat  oountry.    When  fighting  reaumed 
in  the  Congo  during  the  ao-oalled  aeoond  round,  President  Kennedy,  reapond- 
ing  to  a  query  by  Ur*  Tahombe,  in  a  way  that  muat  have  aatonlahed  the  latter, 
aaked  me  to  try  to  bring  the  aeoeaaioniat  Katanga  leader  together  with 
Prime  Ulnlater'Adoula  for  negatiatlona*    When  the  Preaident's  invitation 
waa  i  a  sued,  llr*  Adoula,  unknown  to  Washington,  was  away  in  the  farthest  part 
of  the  oouxtbry* '  Consiunioationf  In  this  oase  had  to  be  physioally  through 
U*N»  faoilities*    Beoauae  of  this  faot  and  beoauae  the  terms  of  the  invlta* 
tion  to  Adoula,  aa  originally  drafted,  did  not  ae^m  to  toe  beat  oaloulated 
to  perauade'hlm,  we  in  the  Etabaaay  ventured  to  edit  V^aahington'a  invitation 
judioioualy*    He  aooepted* 

Getting  Mr*  Adoula  to  the  oonferenoe  table  va8  in  the  end  leaa  dif- 
\fioult  than  bringing  in  Mr*  Tshombe,  who  had  presumably  asked  for  the 
mseting,  and  for  irtiose  oonvenienoe  the  President  had  dispatohed  a  Presi- 
denial  airoraft  to  oarry  him  from  Katanga  to  Klbona*    I  believe 
MrAlshombe  wanted  to  turn  the  oease  fire  into  an  oooaslon  for  settlements 
or  undertakings  favorable  to  the  Katanga  oase*    Katanga  was  dlapoaed  to 
make  the  negotiation  look  like  a  oonfeaaion  of  U*N*  weakneaa  and,  by  ex- 
tenaion\pf  U.S.  weakneaa,  or  avowal  of  error*    (Inoidentally,  at  thla  time, 
our  ooBinunloations  with  the  White  Houae  and  the  State  Department  were'aa 
often  aa  i^,  by  ahort  wave,  "single'*aide-band"  radio,  even  sometimes 
through  aoAteur  "ham"  oontaots*    I  even  used  this  means  to  talk  to  the 
President*) 

Mr*  Tshcmb*  subsequently  olaioed  that  the  United  States  representatives 
threatened  him  at  thla  meeting  and  In  the  aubaequent  talka  at  Kltona,  tba 
diauaed  former  Belgian  air  base  'where  the  oonveraationa  were  held*    Ho  auoh 
thing; 

The  Katanga  representativea  did  try  io  stake  politloal  and  military 
ocndlilluus  about  their  attendanoe  at  the  meeting  which  were  outside  my 
provinoe*    )fy  taak  waa  to  g^t  them  and  the  Leopoldville  government  to  the 
meeting  aa  part  of  a  U.S*  effort  oonfined  to  "good  offioea"  and  not  extend- 
ing to  meditation*    I  did  Indicate  to  the  Katanga  representative  a  that 
their  attendanoe  naa  up  to  them,  and  that  I  could  not  speak  for  the  n*N* 
or  guarantee  that  its  military  operation  a  nould  not  re  sine  if  Mr«  Tahombe 
ohoae  not  to  attend*    Anyway,  Mr.  Tshombe  and  I  parted  company  tl^t  nlg>vt 
in  Ndolo,  Rhodesia,  possibly  bad  friends,  but  we  nere  to  meet  again  at 
Kltona*    I  did,  however,  take  the  precaution  not  to  leave  ny  hotel  for  the 
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airpcrty  where  we  were  to  piok  up  the  President*  b  plane»  until  I  received 
asauranoe  that  Mr.  Tshonbe  had  paesed  a  selected  check  pcint  cn  the  way  tc 
the  alrpcrt. 

Unfortunately 9  because  it  is  so  long  and  complex,  I  shall  have  tc  leave 
the  confrontations  at  Kitona  in  December,  19S1,  per^i)lps  the  noet  interesting 
part  of  the  account »  for  another  and  longer  chapter. 

In  the  titoe  remaining^  let  ua  consider  an  instance  in  wf^ich  an  Embassy 
foras  its  conclusions  about  the  requirements  of  a  local  situaxVon  and  triea 
tc  persuade  ita  cwn  and  other  governmenta  tc  its  view. 

It  seemed  incredible  tc  us  in  the  American  Embassy^  Lecpoldville,  that 
anyone  could,  oonteoplate  that  the  United  Nations  forces  could  or  should 
leave  the  Congo  as  early  as  then  planned^  yet  it  seemed  Juat  as  clear  in 
N«w  York  that  the  U.N,  was  leaving* 

In  large  part»  the  crisis  wae  financial.    The  United  States  was  paying 
for  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  operation.    Hoping  that  a 
Tahombe/Adoula  agreement  could  be  reached  and  would  etick  ftnd  that  the 
oouct^ry  was  approaching  an  even  keel»  Washington  was  at  first  reluctant  to 
seek  a  prolongation  of  the  U.K.  presence  requiring  possible  further  ap« 
proaohea  to  Congress  fcr  funds.    You  will  recall  that  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  not  paying  anything  and  that  many  ccxintriea  were  behind  in  regu- 
lar support  or  in  the  special  assessments  for  the  Congo. 

Uoreover,  there  vas  impatience  everywhere  to  see  the  Congo  standing 
at  l4Ct  on  ita  cwn  feet.    Even  the  government  in  Lecpcldville*  which  owed 
8c  much  to  the,  U.K.,  was  uneasy -at  a  continuing  U.N.  military  presence. 
In  the  Congo,  the  government*  u  political  opponents  got  mileage  out  of 
accusing  the  Leopoldville  government  cf  being  the  creature  of  the  U.N. 
and  the  U.S.— or,  as  alleged  by  the  Scviet  representative  in  Leopoldvilli , 
of  the  U.S.,  the  U.N.  plus— and  this  is  the  cream  of  the  jest— of  the 
Union  Miniere. 

Some  members  of  the  so-called  Congo  Club  at  the  U.N.,  composed  of 
countries  which  had  furnished  troops  to  the  U.N.  foroes,  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  United  Mations  troops  should  leave  and  that  there  would 
not  be  widespread  support  in  the  U.N.  memberahip  for  retftinlug  them.  Thia 
Judgment  waa^  however^  not  unaffected  by  extranecua  factors. 

Some  Arab  members  were  disaffected  because  the  Adoula  government  had 
asked  the  laraelia  to  take  part  in  training  the  CcngoleBe"  national  army 
under  a  umbrella}"  some  of  the  delegates  were  provoked  because 

Belgiun  was 'to  be  entrusted  with  "^e  major  part  of  the  training  scheme, 
and  others  were  hostile  because  the  United  States  was  tc  furnish  supplies, 
logistics,  and  advice. 

I  would  also  hasard  the  guess  that  there  was  some  yearning  in  U.K. 
executive  circles  to  be  rid  of  these  endless  Congo  complications  which 
threatened  to  tear  apart  the  U.N.,  or  to  paralyee  it  or  bankrupt  it.  This 
seemed  '  good  time  to  etart  liquidating  the  obligrLtion  because  most  of  the 
U.N.  objeotives  seemed^  for  the  tiine  being,  at  least,  to  have  been 
accomplished. 
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Usam^lA,  back  in  the  Con^o,  It  teMned  starkly  obrlous  to  ut  that  a 
prwnature  wlthdraml  of  the  U.N.  (or  even  the  shadow  whloh  8uoh  an  a-v^nt 
oMt  before  It)  would  bring  about  the  very  (Hsintesratlon  and  bloodshed 
which  didf  in  faot»  enaue  when  Ihe  U.N.  finally  did  {mil  out,  still  in  my 
.  opinion,  prematurely. 

Aooordinsiy«  we  ooneulted  almost  everyone  i^ee  view  oount^d  in  the 
Con^o  and  whom  we  oould  reaoh.    We  saw  the  Chiefs  of  Nissiok  of  ail  the 
oou^triee  represented  there ,  inoludlng  even  the  oosBavknist-oriented  oountries. 
(Ths  Soviet  Ambassador,  meanwhile,  had  been  expelled.)    Almost  to  a  man, 
theae  representatlTOS  thought  suoh  a  Withdrawal  would  be  a  mistake,  rangidg 
from  dangerous  to  diaastrous. 

All  this  time,  however,  U«N.  headquarters  In  New  York,  In  oontaot  with 
the  delegations  of  these  same  oountries,  was  getting  a  different  reading. 
Ths  United  States  government,  by  then  nearly  oonvlnoed*  oanvassed  the  opln-* 
ion  of  governments  in  many  parts  of^  the  globe,  ohiefly  in  Afrioa  and  in  the 
enorglng  countries.    Here,  opinion,  while  not  unanimous,  was  nearly  eo  and 
supported  the  views  of  the  missions  in  Leopoldvllle*    At  this  point,  mem-  . 
bers  of  my  staff  and  X  returned  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  U.N.  for 
/    oonsultatlon.    Eventually,  as  you  know,  ^a  sixmonths  prolongation  was 
dsoidsd  upon* 

A  ourious  by*produot  of  this  oampaiga  was  the  revelation,  to  me  at 
leastf  that  many  new  oountries  either  do  not  regularly  Inetruot  their  emle* 
sarles  or  their  oossmnioations  are  slow  or  their  envoys  sometimes  aot  on 
thslr  own.    Unfortunately,  while  our  effort  suooeeded  in  prolonging  the 
U.D.  Btay^  it  nay  have  already  been  too  late  beoauss  the  U.N.  foroe  had 
already  paoteed  its  bags  psyohologioally  and  was  oeaslng  to  be  fully  effeotive.. 

•  This  episode,  althoUf^  not  the  most  dramatio,  tortuous,  or  deolslve 
in  ths  Congo  story,  may  nevertheless  be  Intereetlng  to  political  soientists 
in  dspioting  the  kind  of  olroumstanoes  in  whioh  a  mission  on  the  spot  must 
urge  its  oonviotions,  and  in.  showing  the  role  an  Embassy  oan  play  in  orlsis 
situations  and  in  polioy  formulation,  not  only  In  the  field  but  also  at 
hoQfl  and  at  the  seat  of  international  organisations* 

TThere  do  we  stand  now?   Yflth  respeot  to  the  Congo  Itself,  we  have  a 
lull*    la  this  beoause  oris  is  somehow  has  an  organlo  lify»  of  its  own  and 
this  one  ha  a  reaohed  the  end  of  its  life  span?    Is  there  a  lull  beoause 
Tshombe  is  euooeeding?    Is  -there  a  lull  beoause  the  Chinese  and  the  Soviets 
are  oanoelling  saoh  other  out?   Of  these  possibilities,  I  think  the  last 
Is  Isast  true.    In  Afrioa  at  least,  Ihsre  is  rivalry,  not  stalemate,  between 
China  and  the  USSR.    In  the  world  arena,  however,  eaoh  fears  the  other  suf- 
f icisntly,  X  think,  to  keep  both  in  oheok. 

Thsre  is  more  evldenoe  for  the  theory  of  organio  life  apan  of  orisis. 
People  involved  %n  orisis  oan  take  just  so  much  without  rest*.  The  Congoless 
have  had  a  tremend^ous  amount.    If  this  were  not  so,  Leopoldville  itself 
wouM  have  blown  ita  top  long  ago.     If  this  should  happen;  anything  tliat 
has  ogourred  in  the  Congo  so  far  would  be  mild  in  oompcurison  with  what  npuld 
ocour. 
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I  do  not  expeot  the  lull  in  the  Congo  to  last  too  long*    I  think  that 
the  nheel  irill  turn* 

*  Mr.  Tahonbe  has  going  for  hin  ui  inoreased  amount  of  material  aupport, 

some  of  it  laid  on  for  his  predeoessor^  which  he  inheri««»d*    He  also 
apparently  has  the  backing  of  the  United  States  and  Belgian  governments, 
although  m  know,  in  the  words  of  a  high  U*8,  official,  that  his  "return 
.  was  unexpected,"    Mr*  Tshombe  is  using  the  very  mercenaries  irtiioh  it  was 
ODbe  thought  night  endanger  the  peace  of  Africa,  and  toward  whose  ouster 
we  contributed  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  for  which  nationals  of 
other  countries  spent  their  lives,    Ur*  Tshombe  is  using  these  gentlemen* 
This  gives  him  short-range  ef  fioienoy,  but  in  doing  so,  he  may  divide 
Africa,    The  aohiams  between  states  in  Afrioa,  irtiioh  had  been  almost  healed 
under  his  predecessor,  have  opened  up  again*    In  the  Con^o  itself  Ur*  Tshombe 
has  been  shreiwaf  or  his  advisors  have  been  shrewd.    He  has  profited  by  the 
fact  that  certain  Arab  states  (but  not  all)  keep  moving  into  the  Congo  situa-' 
ticn*    This  gets  the  '''^  igolese  behind  Ur,  Tshombe,    Recently,  he  put  on  a 
kind  of  minstral  show'Kn  the  Leopold vi lie  stadium  after  he  had  gene  up  to 
Cairo  to  an'  all-Afrioan  conference  uninvited  and  got  himself  interned  for  a 
day  or  two,  under  champagne  oonditionsi  ho  came  back  home  and  said  in  effect, 
"Those  Arab  slaTers  gct^j&e,"    He  staged  a  little  pageant  thsre  In  the 
stadium  in  which  he  had  a  Congolese  village  attacked  by  an  Arab  slave  party, 
then  up  came  the  Congolese  anny  (like  the  TT*S,  cavalry  out  here  in  the  old 
West)  and  rescued  them.    Such  things  have  helped  him* 

In  the  loQg  term,  I  oust  remain  dubious*    Ur,  Tshombe^s  oppp8ition« 
that  is  the  Gbenye^  Uulele  crowd  is  worse  than  his*    3ut  the  tragedy  is 
that  thousands  of  the  people  on  whom  we  or  the  UN  pr  the  Congo  ox;  Africa 
might  build  a  centrist,  moderate  kind  of  solution  have  been  killed  or 
.  ground  between  the'  u^per  and  nether  millstones*    The  comcunist-leanlng 
opposition  may  very  nail  disappear  into  the  buahf  still  it  may  cone  back* 
Asd  if  It-  doesnH  disappear,  then  there  could  loom  the  possibility  of 
partition,  and  a  wMer  African  partition*— a  North-Scuth  partition,  an  East- 
West  partition,  a-black-'white  partitlcn»^with  all  the  dangers  to  the  police 
that  would  loon  across  «suoh  a  line. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  the  CCngo  crisis  is  *  Vy  one  part  of  a  much 
greater  crisis  which  could  give  birth  to  littet     'f  crises  over  the  next 
twenty-five  years*    I  refer  to  the  general  crisis  of  these  new  emergiiag 
states  where  two-thirds  of  the  world's'  people  livB«  where  population  presses 
on  resources,  where  the  rate  of  modernisation  and  investment  may  prove  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  population  pressure,  where  you  need  miracles  in  the 
form  of  better  relations  between  states,  miracles  In  the  discovery  of  new 
forms  of  energy,  new  forms  of  food  and  ^el  production,  just  to  keep  tqp, 
where  the  people  are  prey  to  get-rich-^ick  schemes  which  the  ooDBiunist 
hucksters  can  offer  them,'  and  where,  a^  they  get  deeper  and  deeper  in  these 
problems,  latent  antagonisms  within  their  own  populations  emerge. 

The.  crises^  of  the  nexb  twenty-five  years  may  not  be  those  which  in- 
volve countries  which  are  possessors  of  the  A-bomb,    There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  emerging  countries  will  necessarily  turn  either  to  the  Soviet 
Union  cr  to  the  lAaited  States,  or  even  to  soeialist  patterns  of  organisa- 
tion or  to  free  world  patterns  of  organization*    There  is  even  a  possibility 
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that  sonio  of  them  might  revert  to  where  Stanley  and  Livingston  found  them* 
Or  it  might  be  that  some  entirely  different  kind  of  crtsic  is  bping  de- 
veloped*   There  are  foreseeable  a  nunber  of  crises  of  all  different  kinds^ 
whioh  bear  little  recognisable  relationship  to  those  with  which  we  hnve  had 


So  the  best  approach  to  crisis  management  lies  in  crisis  anticipation* 
The  tw9btieth  century  roust  find  a  way  to  help  cope  with  the  problipms  whioh 
confront  the  new  states^  and  oust  offer  better,  more  acceptable  ways  to 
transfer  knowledge  and  investioent  than  the  old  colonial  centuries  \ever  did. 
If  we  do  not,  there  may  not  be  enough  of  our  kind  around  in  the  nebct  century 
to  ponder  the  nature  of  oris  Is •  | 
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A  Preliminary  Statement  on  a 
Prospective  Application  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  International  Studies 
University  of  Denver 
for  a  grant  under  the 
International  Education  Act  (H.R..  14643) 

t.  History  of  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies 

The  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  and  the  Social 
Science  Foundation,  University  of  Denver,  conducts  a  unique  program 
in  international. relations  at  three  levels:   teaching,  scholarly  research, 
and  public  service.    It  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  vast  area 
between  Chicago  and  the  West  Coast,  and  its  present  activities  are  an 
outgrowth  of  forty  years  of  remarkable  tradition  and  experience. 

In  1926,  James  H.  Causey,  a  prominent  businessman  of  the 
Denver  community,  gave  a  substantial  endowment  to  the  University  of 
Denver  to  be  used  exclusively  to  establish  and  maintain  an  organization 
called  the  Social  Science  Foundation.    Although  the  United  States  was 
gripped  by  isolationism  at  that  tiine,  Mr.  Cau9t:y  and  the  other  men  who 
joined  with  him  in  establishing  the  Social  Science  Foundation  had  the 
vision  to  perceive  that  the  United  Slates  would  eventually  be  called  upon 
to  play  a  major  rcle  in  international  affairs.    Thio  concern  led  to  the 
molding  of  the  Social  Science  Foundation  as  an  institution  dedicated  to 

(a)  pursuit  of  programs  of  public  education  in  international  affairs,  and 

(b)  sponsorship  of  academic  studies  in  the  field  of  international  relations. 
Although  the  Soc:2.1  Science  Foundation  was  supported  by  a  private  endow- 
ment wilh  its  own  Board  of  Trustees,  it  was  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Denver  and  served  the  University  as  its  Department  of  International 
Relations.    The  first  Director  of  the  Social  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Department  of  International  Relations  was  Dr,  Ben  M,  Cherrington. 

Dr.  Cherrington,  ^vho  occupied  the  post  until  1951,  is  nationally  known 
as  a  pioneer  in  programs  of  public  education  in  international  affairs. 
He  established  the  first  office  of  cultural  relations  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  1930,  and  was  later  a  key  founder  of  UNESCO. 

The  impact  of  this  international  relations  program  at  the  regir>nal, 
national  and  international  levels  has  been  well  described  by  Dean  Howard 
E.   Wilson  of  the  University  of  California  at  Lua  Argeles  in  his  book, 
American  Higher  Education  and  World  A  fairs  (published  in  1963  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  iur  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
nationtfti  Peace;  pages  50-52h 
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One  of  the  early  ilevelopments  in  university  programs 
in  international  rela|;ions  [in  the  United  States  ]  appeared  at 
the  University  of  Denver  ...    It  pioneered  in  the  adult 
education  appropriate  for  a  university  by  sponsoring  round 
tables,   study  seminars,  community  lectures,  and  radio 
and  television  programs  ...  it  created  an  academic  pat- 
tern and  program  Which  should  be  examined  as  a  pioneering 
effort  in  the  adjustijnert  of  American  universities  to  the 
pressures  and  poteiitialities  of  twei^tieth-century  life  .  .  . 
r 

Not  only  did  the  department  concern  itself  with  an  in- 
structional prograin,  it  also  supported  research  studies, 
many  of  which  reqtiired  periods  of  study  abroad;  these 
travel  aids,  ordinarily  made  available  for  faculty  mem- 
bers, preceded  and  heralded  certain  aspects  of  the 
Fulbright  program.    Even  more  extensively,  the  founda- 
tion concerned  itself  with  the  foreign  students  who  were 
arriving  in  increasing  numbers  .  .  .   [and }  systematically 
enriched  the  cultural  and  intellectual  life  of  the  university 
by  bringing  outstanding  speakers  on  world  affairs  to  the 
campus.     Through  its  director  and  other  staff  members, 
it  served  the  gl>vernment  in  a  variety  of  ways  .  .  . 

In  1960  the  staff  of  the  Social  Science  Foundation,  with  the  en- 
couragement and  coope^ration  of  the  Administration  of  the  University  of 
Denver,  embarked  on  a  major  new  program  in  international  affairs.  It 
decided  to  focus  its  efforts  on  graduate  studies  whose  primary  purpose 
would  be  to  train  you^g  men  and  women  for  careers  in  college  teaching 
and  scholarship.     ic^ard  this  end  the  faculty  was  rapidly  expanded  from 
four  to  its  current  strength  of  eleven  men.    A  Ph.  D.  program  was  intro- 
duced and  the  M.  A./  program  was  expanded  to  two  years.    The  University 
Administration,   r/^cognizing  the  great  success  of  this  program,  in  1964 
formally  designated  the  Social  Science  Foundation  and  its  programs  as 
the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies. 
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n.         Present  Programs 

The  primary  activities  of  the  Graduate  School  of  International 
Studies  are  in  the  areas  of  (A)  undergraduate  and  graduate  education; 
(B)  development  of  the  profession  of  international  relations;  and  (C) 
faculty  research.    At  the  same  time  the  Graduate  School  of  International 
Studies  has  maintained  its  longstanding  concern  for  adult  and  community 
education  in  international  affairs  by  continuing  to  sponsor  a  wide  variety 
of  programs  for  laymen  and  scholars. 

A.  Teaching  Programs 

(1)  Undergraduate  Program.    The  Graduate  School  of  Inter- 
na^tional  Studies  continues  to  offer  a  number  of  courses  at  the  under> 
graduate  level.    During  the  last  few  years  interest  in  international 
studies  has  increased  markedly  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  about 
one  hundred  majors  in  international  relations.    Many  of  these  majors 
enter  government  service ,  primarily  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  or  the  Peace  Corps,  or  go  on  for  graduate  training. 

(2)  Graduate  Program.    The  graUacitc  ^_arriculum  consists  of  a 
two-year  M.  A.   degree  program  and  the  Ph.D.  degree  program.  The 
total  graduate  enrollment  is  currently  69,  of  whom  45  students  are 
working  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  and  24  toward  an  M.  A.  degree.  Since 
there  are  eleven  full-time  faculty  members  in  th^  school,  the  graduate 
student'teacher  ratio  is  better  than  7:1. 

In  recent  yeara,  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  has 
annually  received  about  IQQ  applications  for  admission.    The  quality  of 
applicants  is  extremely  high,  including,  for  example,  graduates  of  such 
noted  schools  as  Oberlin,  Dartmouth,  Swarthmore,  and  Reed.    In  order 
to  maintain  its  high  standards  and  to  implement  its  philosophy  of  in- 
dividualized instruction,  the  present  policy  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
International  Studies  is  to  admit  no  more  than  twenty -five  students  each 
year. 

In  the  first  year  of  graduate  studies  all  students  take  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "core"  program  in  international  affairs;  that  is,  they 
take  requirec  <^  jminars  in  the  major  subfields  of  international  studies: 
diplomatic  history,  international  economics,  comparative  pontics, 
international  law  and  organization,  ideologies  of  international  politics, 
theories  of  international  relations,  and  research  methodologies  in 
international  relations.     In  their  second  year,  students  narrow  their  locus 
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to  one  or  more  geographical  or  functional  areas  of  international  relations. 
A  student  might,  for  example,  decide  to  specialize  in  American  military 
policy,  or  international  trade,  or  some  geographical  area  such  as 
Southeast  Asia.    In  addition,  students  are  required  to  take  a  specified 
part  of  their  work  in  other  departments  of  the  University,  for  example, 
economics,  political  science,  sociology,  psychology,  history,  or  inathe- 
matics.    The  need  for  this  related-field  training  is  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  truly  qualified  specialist  in  international  studies  must  be  well 
trained  in  several  academic  disciplines.    Because  of  the  favorable  student- 
faculty  ratio,  all  courses  are  conducted  as  seminars  and  tutorials;  and 
in  the  second  year  students  are  encouraged  to  take  directed  and  indepen** 
dent  study.    It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  graduate  training  is  entirely 
separate  from  undergraduate  offerings. 

One  unique  element  of  the  graduate  program  is  the  "Teaching 
Intern  Program."   Since  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies 
is  geared  particularly  to  the  student  who  hopes  to  make  a  career  in 
college  and  university  teaching,  it  has  developed  a  program  designed  to 
provide  these  prospective  teachers  with  classroom  tf aining  in  their 
chosen  field.    By  and  large,  American  graduate  programs  have  turned 
out  Ph.O.'s  in  the  past  who  were  well  versed  in  their  subject  matter 
(sometimes  too  well/v^ersed  in  too  uarrow  specialities)  but  have  not 
tried  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  actual 
teaching.    The  neophyte  teacher  has  been  expected  to  learn  on  his  own. 

The  Teaching  Intern  Program  is  taken  by  graduate  students  in  the 
second  year  of  their  training.    They  meet  for  one  quarter  with  a  senior 
professor  in  a  special  seminar  on  teaching.    They  also  observe  this 
professor  conducting  a  basic  undergraduate  course.    As  one  requirement 
of  the  seminar  they  are  expected  to  prepare  a  course  outline  and  leading 
list  for  an  introductory  course  in  international  relations.    During  the 
second  .quarter  of  the  Intern  Program,  these  students  are  assigned  sec- 
tions of  an  introductory  undergraduate  course  which  they  conduct  as 
tutors  or  preceptors  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  responsible 
for  the  course.    Each  student  is  also  required  to  give  several  formal 
lectures  to  the  entire  class  during  the  quarter. 

The  Intern  Program  has  had  two  useful  consequences,  apart 
from  the  preparation  it  has  given  the  students  for  college  teaching. 
First,  it  allows  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  to  assess 
each  student's  teacumg  ability  before  he  obtains  his  first  professional 
position;  the  GSIS  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  provide  a  prospective 
employer  with  detailed  observations  on  this  aspect  of  the  candidate's 
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credentials.    Second,  it  allows  the  student  an  opportunity  to  decide  the 
extent  to  which  a  career  in  teaching  appeals  to  him.    This  program  has 
been  so  highly  appreciated  by  both  students  and  prospective  employers 
that,  in  1965,  an  Advanced  Teaching  Program  was  introduced.  With 
assistance  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  advanced  doctoral  candidates 
teach  international  relations  under  the  supervision  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  International  Studies  at  one  of  three  neighboring  private  colleges 
(Colorado  Woman's  College,  Loretto  Heights,  and  Regis),    These  students 
thus  not  only  add  to  their  own  prc-professional  teaching  experience  but 
also  enrich  the  curriculum  of  colleges  that  would  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  offer  specialized  courses  in  international  relation^. 

The  new  graduate  program  has  been  highly  acclaimed  in  many 
professional  quarters.    By  1966  over  120  students  had  enrolled  in  the 
new  program;  of  these  about  one-thiru  pursued  the  M.A,  and  two-thirds 
the  Ph.D.  program.    Two  of  the  dissertations  submitted  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  have  already  been  published  by  prominent  presses  (John  Pustay, 
Counterinsurgency  Warfare,  The  Free  Press,  1964;  Frederick  C. 
Thayer,  Air  Transport  Policy  and  National  Security,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,   1965).    Alumni  are  now  teaching  at  such 
American  colleges  and  universities  as  Boston  University,  Fordham 
University,  Boston  College,  University  of  Connecticut,  Wayne  State 
University,  Guilford  College,  Michigan  Sta,te  University,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona.    One  graduate  is/now  Assisf  *,nt  Director  of  the  African 
Progr^rn  of  the  Ford  Foundation.    Among  foreign  alumni,  one  serves  is 
Secretary  to  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  others  teach  at  prominent 
universities  in  their  nativp  countries,  and  many  have  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service.    The  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  has  attracted 
students  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  many  foreign  countries. 
Over  two-thirds  of  all  graduate  students  receive  some  form  of  fellowship 
support. 

As  evidence  of  the  continuing  commitment  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  International  Studies  to  significant  innovations  in  intern£tional  studies, 
»  a  program  to  be  conducted  jointly  with  the  University's  Law  School  will 

shortly  be  introduced.    This  program  is  designed  to  train  prospective 
lawyers  for  work  in  international  relations.    Similarly,  a  special  new 
program  in  science  and  technology  will  be  conducted  jointly  with  the 
Denver  Research  Institute  (a  part  of  the  University  of  Denver  which 
undertakes  specialized  projects  in  scientific  research  and  applied 
sciences). 
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The  neW  program  of  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  . 
has  been  successful  in  attracting  financial  support  from  many  major 
foundations  including:   the  Ford  Foundation.  1964,  $650,000;  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  1964,  $49,300;  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  1963, 
$80,  000;  the  Avalon  Foundation.  1964,  $100,  000;  and  the  May  Bonfils 
Stanton  Trust  of  Denver ,  1965.  $300,000. 

In  1965  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  solicited 
funds  to  construct  a  separate  building  to  house  the  library,  offices,  and 
general  facilities  of  the  graduate  program.    A  sum  of  one-half  million 
dollars  was  raised  in  five  months,  partly  from  private  individuals  in  the 
Denver  area  who  had  been  long-standing  friends  of  the  University's  in- 
ternational relations  programs,  and  partly  from  foundation  sources. 
The  United  States  Government  awarded  the  Graduate  School  of  International 
Studies  a  grant  of  $264.  000  under  Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act.    As  a  result,  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  will 
move  into  its  new  $750,  000  facility  (30,  000  square  feet)  in  October,  1966. 

B.        Programs  of  Professional  Development 

In  addition  to  its  teaching  program,  a  substantial  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  is  directed  to 
facilitating  and  supporting  the  study  of  international  relations.  Because 
the  Graduate  School  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  between  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  it  serves  as  the  center  for  the  development  of  expertise 
in  international  studies  in  the  fourteen  states  of  the  Rocky  Mountain- 
Great  Plains  region  (Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Utah.  Wyoming).    This  region,  one  of  the  fas te st- growing  parts 
of  the  nation,  has  a  total  of  303  accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning 
with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  700,  000  students  (based  on  figures  in  the 
1964-1965  edition  of  the  Higher  Education  Directory  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education).    The  specific  professional  development  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Graduate  School  of  International. Studies  to  serve  these 
colleges  and  universities  of  this  region  include: 

(1)  Faculty  Exchange.    Under  a  grant  Ixuni  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  the  faculty  members  of  the  Graduate  School  of  International 
Studies  have  oiven  courses  and  special  lectures  at  many  institutions  in 
this  region.    Furthermore,  faculty  members  from  several  of  these  in- 
stitutions have  served  as  visiting  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  International  Studies. 
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{2.)  Research  Associates  Program.    Each  year  the  Graduate 
School  of  International  Studies  accepts  applications  for  research  support 
from  scholars  in  the  Rocky  Mountain-Great  Plains  region.    Grantees  are 
invited  to  participate  in  conferences  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  to  discuss  their  research  with  interested  scholars  from 
this  area.    Although  operr^ting  with  limited  resources,  this  program  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  meo.ns  of  establishing  professional  contacts 
and  stimulating  intellectual  interest  in  this  region. 

(3)  IntMr-Univer sity  Faculty  Seminars.    During  the  past  three 
years  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  has  annually  spon- 
fored  a  series  of  four  two-day  seminars  devoted  tb  important  topics  in 
international  affairs  for  selected  faculty  members  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain-Great  Plains  region.    These  seminars  have  been  made  possi- 
ble by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

(4)  Monograph  Series.    In  1964,  the  School  initiated  its  Mono- 
graph Series  in  World  Affairs  to  fill  the  need  in  the  field  of  international 
studies  for  publications  shorter  than  a  book  but  longer  than  a  journal 
article.    The  Series,  which  consists  of  four  to  six  titles  a  year,  has  been 
widely  acclaimed.    Some  of  the  noted  scholars  whose  original  research 
has  been  published  in  this  Series  include:  Professor  Rupert  Emerson, 
Harvard  University;  Professor  Wendell  Bell,  Yale  University;  Dr  r 
Arnold  Rivkip,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development; 
"Professor  Taylor  Cole,  Duke  University;  and  Professor  Ernst  Haas, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

C.  Research 

In  an  effort  to  establish  that  complementary  balance  between 
instruction  and  research  which  the  Graduate  School  of  International 
Studies  believes  to  be  fundamental  to  the  highest  standards  of  academic 
endeavor,  faculty  members  are  assigned  a  rel&tively  light  teaching  load 
and  are  encouraged  to  pursue  their  individual  and  collective  research 
interests.    As  Part  III  of  this  statement  indicate s»  the  faculty  has 
achieved  a  highly  respectable  publications  record. 

C         Public  Service 

The  School  has  several  programs  designed  to  make  the  general 
public  of  this  region  more  knowledgeable  about  international  affairs. 
These  programs  include: 
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(1)  Annual  Lecture  Series.    Each  year  the  Graduate  School  of 
International  Studies  sponsors  a  series  of  four  public  lectures  devoted 
, to  contemporary  problems  in  international  affairs.    In  1965-66,  for 
)pxample ,  the  topic  for  the  series  was  ^'Communism  versus  Nationalism.*^ 
iyi  the  past  few  years  lectures  have  been  given  by  such  prominent 
8<^hoIar8  as  Professor  Lucian  Pye,  M.  I.  T.  ;  Professor  Kalman  Silvert, 
Dartmouth  College;  Professor  Robert  Bowie,  Harvard  University;  Dean 
Andrew  Cordier,  Columbia  University;  Dean  Francis  O.  Wilcox,  School 
of  Advanced  International  Studies,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor 
Robert  A.  Scalapino,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  and  Dean 
Edmund  A,  GuUion,  The  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 

(2)  High  School  Conference.    Each  autumn  for  32  years  the_ 
Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  has  sponsored  a  conference  in 
international  affairs  for  especially  qualified  high  school  students.  On 
the  average,  70  high  schools  annually  participate,  involving  close  to 
700  students  and  teacher-sponsors. 

/ 

(3)  Dinner  Lectures.    The  Graduate  School  of  International 
Studies  arranges  each  year  a  minimum  of  five  dinner  lectures  hy  dis-  ' 
tinguished  scholars,  and  statesmen  for  civic  leaders  and  prominent 
representatiiVes  of  industry,  business,  trade  unions,  and  agricultural 
organizations.    Among  the  noted  speakers  in  this  series  have  been: 
His  Excellency  Anatoli    F.  Dobrynin,  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  United  States;  His  Excellency  Konthi 
Suphamongkhon~pSecretary  General,  SEATO;  Professor  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski,  Columbia  University;  Professor  Henry  Roberts,  Columbia 
University;  Professor  Marshall  Schulman,  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy;  Professor  Edgar  Furniss,  Jr.  ,  Ohio  State  University. 

(4)  Opinion  Leaders  Seminars.    Seminars  lasting  four  to  seven 
days  for  small  groups  of  about  twenty  to  thirty  leaders  in  public  and 
business  affairs  are  held  periodically.    Scholars  and  government  officials 
serve  as  discussion  leaders  in  order  to  expose  the  participants  to  the 
complementary  per spectives  of  academic  life  and  public  affairs.  Such 
seminars  have  frequently  been  co- sponsored  by  such  prorpinent  organi- 
zations as  the  Council  on  Religion  and  International  Affairs  (three 
seminars  on  "Ethics  and  American  Foreign  Policy")  and  the  Aspen 
Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies  (seminars  on  the  "United  Nations,  '*  and, 
on  "Problems  of  Modernization  of  Developing  Nations"). 
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E.         International  Education 

Since  1963  the  faculty  of  the  Gradua'te  School  of  International 
Studies  has  participated  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  a  program 
of  scholarly  assistance  to  universities  in  developing  countries.  Under 
this  program  an  average  of  one  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies 
faculty  member  a  ye)r  is  sent  abroad  to  various  universities  which 
have  thus  far  inclucMa  Haile  Bellas sie  X  University,  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia;  University  of  Khartoum,  the  Sudan;  and  th^  Universidad  des 
VaJles,  Call,  Colombia. 
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III.        The  Staff  of  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies 

The  staff  has  been  selected  so  as  to  cover  the  major  functional 
and  geographical  areas  in  international  studies  and  to  represent  the 
perspectives  of  the  major  social  scien^  es.    The  Graduate  School  of 
International  Studies  has  faculty  membe  s  who  specialize  on  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  the  Far  East,  South  and  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  We-stern  Europe,  as 
well  as  faculty  members  who  specialize  in  such  junctibnal  subfields  as 
diplomatic  history,  international  economics,  international  law  and  inter- 
national organization.    During  the  1966-67  academic  year  two  staff 
n-^embers  will  be  abroad,  one  in  Tunisia,  the  other  in  ColoniJ^ia,  and  the 
faculty  will  be  augmented  by  Visiting  Professors  Hans  Kohn  and  Ragaei 
el  Mallakh.    In  addition,  a  senior  officer  of  the  Department  of  State,  as 
part  of  its  highly  selective  program  of  Senior  Fellowships,  will  be  in 
residence  with  the  Gr'-iduate  School  of  International  Studies.  Similarly, 
Colonel  Frank  L.  Kaufman,  U.S.  Air  Force,  will  be  in  residence  in 
connection  with  the  Air  Force's  equally  selective  program  of  Senior 
Research  Fellowships. 

A  list  of  the  permanent  faculty  members  and  a  brief  vitae  on  each 
will  be  found  on  the  following  page: 
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IV.  Plans  for  the  Future 

The  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  has 
been  vitally  interested  in  what  we  believe  will  be  the  central  problem  in 
international  relations  for  the  foreseeable  future:   the  relations  between 
the  established  industrial  nations,  most  of  which  are  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  and  the  newly  emerging  countries,  most  of  which  are  in 
the  Southern  Hemispher^j.    We  may  therefore  speak  in  simplified  terms 
of  a  North-South  confrontation. 

The  GSIS  faculty  defines  the  core  of  this  central  problem  to  be 
the  capacity  of  the  international  system  to  satisfy  new  and  often  con- 
flicting demands  deriving  from  worldwide  imbalances  in  the  stages  of 
political  and  economic  devel .^pment.    Urgent  aspects  include,  for  ex- 
ample, "the  new  diplomacy  '  resulting  from  the  spectacular  growth  in 
the  number  of  new  states  which  have  entered  the  international  arena 
within  the  last  two  decades;  the  responsibility  of  the  developed  nations 
for  technological,  economic  and  educational  assistance  to  the  new  states; 
tensions  resulting  from  ethnic  and  racial  differentiations;  and  the  impact 
of  science  and  technology  upon  the  international  environment. 

The  cultural,  ideological,  political,  technological,  economic 
and  military  dimensions  of  this  North-South  confrontation  clearly  neces- 
sitate an  interdisciplinary  approach  combining  the  skills  of  scholars 
beyond  the  range  of  thost  possessed  by  any  single  institution.  The 
Graduate  School  of  International  Studies,  because  of  the  nature  and 
background  of  its  faculty  and  its  recognized  role  as  a  regional  center 
for  international  studies,  is  uniquely  qualified  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  deal  with  the  complexities  of  these  phenomena. 

From  its  inception  the  GSIS  program  has  been  based  upon  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  study  of  international  problems.  Its 
permanent  eleven-man  staff  includes  scholars  trained  in  all  of  the  social 
sciences.    Also,  from  its  inception  the  Graduate  School  of  International 
Studies  has  originated  and  stressed  a  variety  of  programs  designed  to 
AiBtablish  close  and  cooperative  ties  in  iiiternatiorval  relations  programs 
among  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  Rocky  Mountain-Great 
Plains  area.    Furthermore,  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies 
has  sponsored  and  participated  in  a  number  of  programs,  national  and 
international  in  character.    These  include  the  holding  of  international 
conferences,  cooperating  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  strengthen 
universities  in  underdeveloped  areas,  serving  as  advisors  to  various 
U.S.  government  agencies  ?nd  to  American  private  institutions  overseas, 
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and  inviting  distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen  irtcluding  Arnold 
Toynbee,  Vladimir  Dedijer,  and  Sir  Zafrulla  Khan  to  serve  as  visiting 
staff  members  and  resource  personnel  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
International  Studies.    (See  Part  11  above  for  additional  details.) 

The  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies,  because  of  this 
experience  and  its  familiarity  with  teaching  and  research  programs  in 
international  relations  across  the  nation,  believes  that  there  has  been 
inadequate  scholarly  investigation  of  the  confrontation  between  and 
among  the  developed  and  developing  nations  of  the  world.  Specifically, 
it  is  clear  that  not  enough  systematic  and  coordinated  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  confrontation  from  the  two  primary  perspectives  within 
contemporary  international  relations  studies:  international  politics ,  and 
comparative  development.    The  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies 
is  convinced  that  by  building  on  its  experience  and  by  expanding  its  pro- 
grams and  resources  it  can  make  an  important  contribution  to  overcoming 
these  deficiencies.    In  this  manner  the  services  and  contributions  which 
the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  has  long  provided,  primarily 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Great  Plains  region,  will  be  augmented  by 
uniquely  new  research  and  related  services  at  the  national  and  international 
levels . 

The  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  has 
concluded  that  the  most  fruitful  way  to  approach  the  urgent  aspects  noted 
above  is  by  means  of  special  task  forces,  each  of  which  will  focus  upon 
and  be  organized  around  one  of  these  hitherto  neglected  problems.  The 
task  forces  will  be  designed  in  "such  a  manner  as  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
their  respective  topics  the  range  of  disciplinary  skills  within  the  social 
sciences.    The  primary  purpose  of  using  the  task  force  concept  is  to 
insure  that  all  relevant  perspectives  and  academic  skills  are  incorporated 
in  the  study  of  such  problems  as: 

(a)  Th    "new  diplomacy,  "  its  role  and  ramifications  within  the 
international  system  for  the  study  of  these  problems. 

(b)  The  impact  of  science  and  technology  upon  relations  between 
states. 

(c)  The  problem  of  racial,  ethnic  and  religious  differentiations 
as  a  contributing  factor  to  national,  therefore,  international 
tensions. 
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(d)  The  political  ronsequences  of  foreign  aid.*  an  exannination 
of  the  impact  oi  economic  and  technical  aid  on  the  political 
systems  of  selected  countries. 

(e)  The  special  kinds  of  educational  problems  confronted  by 
emerging  nations  and  the  responsibilities  of  developed 
nations  for  assistance  in  this  area. 

(f)  Conditions  for  effective  leadership:   a  comparison  of  factrrs 
making  for  political  and  administrative  efficiency  in  the  new 
nations  and  for  the  ability  of  the  leadership  to  adjust  to  demo- 
cratic demands. 

The  core  of  each  task  force  will  consist  of  several  staff  members 
and  carefully  selected  graduate  students  supplemented  by  representatives 
from  other  departments  of  the  University  of  Denver  and  from  other  schools 
in  the  region.    Visiting  scholars  and  statesmen  from  the  United  States  and 
abroad  will  be  an  integral  part  of  each  task  force.    Each  task  force  will 
initiate  its  worlc  by  surveying  the  existing  literature  within  its  assigned 
field  and  will  then  proceed  to  outline  specific  research  projects  to  be 
undertaken  individually  and/or  collectively.    It  is  envisaged  that  a  number 
of  scholarly  papers,  and  other  teaching  and  research  materials  will  result 
from  the  work  of  each  group.    It  should  be  noted,  however  ,  that  not  all  of 
the  task  forces  described  above  for  illustrative  purposes  will  necessarily 
be  functioning  at  the  san^e  time.    Much  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  new  support  and  resources  allow  the  implementation  of  this 
program . 

To  supplement' this  ongoing  program  regularly  scheduled  research 
conferences  with  prominent  scholars  and  practitioners  will  focus  in  depth 
on  various  vital  issues.    For  example,  in  the  field  of  education  such  a 
conference  might  deal  with  the  role  of  the  social  sciences  in  secondary 
and  higher  education  in  the  developing  nations     In  addition,  special  sem-^ 
inars  will  be  convened  whenever  a  task  force  feels  that  it  has  encountered 
a  problem  which  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  tapping  new  outside  expertise. 
An  example  in  the  area  of  science  and  technology  might  be  a  special 
seminar  dealing  with  the  implications  of  inexpensive  electric  power  for 
the  underdeveloped  nations. 

To  promulgate  and  disseminate  the'  findings  of  these  task  forces, 
a  variety  of  techniques  such  as  special  publications,  institutes  a    1  con* 
ferences  will  be  utilized.    These  will  be  supplemented,  where  appropriate, 
by  close  cooperation  with  the  University's  Department  of  Radio-TV  f6r 
the  production  of  audio-visual  materials. 
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The  successful  implementation  of  such  a  program  will  have  far 
reaching  consequences  at  the  locali  regional,  national  and  international 
levels.    Locally,  it  will  enrich  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction 
In  international  relations.    Visiting  task  force  members  will  be  utilized 
in  seminars,  courses  and  tutorials,  and  selected  graduate  students  will 
be  integral  members  of  the  task  force  teams.    T>he  utilization  of  faculty 
members  from  other  departments  and  professional  schools  at  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Denver  will  not  only  enrich  the  quality  and  instruction  and  re- 
search in  those  departments  with  respect  to  international  relations  but 
may  also  lead  to  the  development  of  interest  in  and,  hopefully,  a  com- 
petence for  international  work  in  fields  and  professional  schools  not 
heretofore  strongly  involved  in  this  way.     To  supplement  the  ongoing 
adult  education  program  for  business,  civic  and  community  leaders  in 
this  region,   special  lectures  and  ^rograms  based  on  the  work  of  t)  c 
task  forces  will  be  scheduled. 

Regionally,  the  role  of  the  Graduate  School  of  International 
Studies  as  the  leading  center  for  international  studies  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain~Great  Plains  area  will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  utilizing  the 
resources  and  findings  of  the  task  forces  in  the  ongoing  programs  de> 
scribed  earlier.     At  .'.east  as  significant  vill  be  the  enhancement  of  the 
strong  existing  ties  between  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies 
and  colleges  and  universities  in  the  regior.  as  a  result  of  the  participation 
of  their  staff  members  in  this  work. 

Nationally,  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  will  be- 
come a  highly  significant  resource  institution  in  the  overall  area  of 
research  and  teaching  in  international  relations.    Close  collaboration 
between  appropriate  U.  jS.  government  agencies  and  the  task  forces  will 
be  maintainoJ.    Existing  arrangements  such  as  the  provision  for  ranking 
officials  from  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
serve  as  special  visiting  staff  members  in  residence  and  the  participation 
of  high  ranking  government  officials  in  established  programs  will  be 
augmented.  '  * 

Internationally,  close  and  continuing  pro/essional  ties  will  be  ' 
established  between  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning  (including  research  centers)  abroad. 
These  ties  will  originally  be  based  upon  the  international  exchange  of 
pre- doctoral,  post-doctoral  and  senior  scholars  in  connection  w'   i  the 
worl<c  of  the  task  forces.    Furthermore,  it  is  expected  that  such  contacts 
will  lead  to  a  wide  variety  of  joint  programs  in  the  field  of  international 
education. 
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The  successful  implementation  of  this  program  will  require 
additional  staff  and  the  expansion  of  existing  programs  and  resources 
of  ♦'he  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  as  follows: 

1 .  Permanent  new  faculty  members 

(a)  An  Associate  Dvan  for  international  education  who  will 
be  directly  responsible  for  supervising,  coordinating, 
and  administering  all  programs  noted  above. 

(b)  An  additional  international  economist. 

(c)  A  sociologist/anthropologist  with  special  competence  in 
international  studies. 

(d)  A  behavioral  scientist  with  special  competence  in  the 
sources  of  international  tensions  and  their  resolution. 

2.  Visiting  scholars 

Prominent  scholars  who  can  bring  special  skills  and  .per spectives 
from  related  disciplines  such  as  psychology,  contemporary  history  and 
political  geography,  will  be  appointed  to  the  staff  on  a  visiting  basis  for 
varying  lengths  of  time  to  work  with  the  task  forces  as  appropriate. 

3.  Visiting  Resource  Personnel 

The  programs  outlined' above  will  demand,  in  addition  to  existing 
arrangements  with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  appointment  of  visiting  resource  persons  in  residence  from  such  U.S. 
government  agencies  and  inter natiK.nal  organizations  as  A.  I.  D.  and 
UNESCO.  ' 

4.  Funds  for  Research  and  Travel 

To  enrich  the  teaching  and  research  that  will  be  associater  with 
the  task  forces  and  to  establish  cooperative  ties  with  government  and 
educational  centers  in  the  developing  areas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  send 
at'least  two  faculty  members  abroad  every  year  as  well  as  lo  appropriate 
-  'places  within  the  United  States. 
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5. 


International  Exchange 


It  is  anticipated  that  the  teaching  and  research  related  to  the 
efforts  of  the  task  forces  will  require  visiting  scholars  from  abroad; 
more  specifically,  we  are  planning  to  train  at  the  pre-doctoral  and 
ppflt-doctoral  levels  some  younger  scholars  from  abroad  who  will  then 
return  to  their  countries  as  prospective  directors  of  research  centers 
with  whom  we  would  maintain  close  contacts. 

In  addition,  man/  of  the  visiting  :  ^source  personnel  will  neces- 
sarily  be  foreign  scholars. 

6.  Scholarships  and  Fellowships 

Adequate  support  for  the  program  outlined  here  will  include  a 
number  of  pre-doctoral  scholarships  and  post-doctr  fellowships. 
In  awarding  these  grants,  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  applications  of  well  qualified  foreign 
students  and  students  from  underor ivileged  minorities  in  the  United 


The  successful  implementation  of  this  program  will  clearly  re- 
quire additional  library  resources  in  the  areas  to  be  emphasized  by  the 
special  task  forces.    Wherever  possible,  use  will  be  made  of  ne^^  tech- 
nological innovations  to  facilitate  this  process  and  to  avoid  the  duplica^ 
tion  ol*  relevant  library  resources  conveniently  available  elsewhere. 

8.  Administrative  and  Clerical  Support  Costs 


States. 


7. 


Libr ary  Re source P 


One  administrative  assistant  capable  of  performing 
general  office,  secretarial  and  clerical  tr.sks. 


Associated  overhead  costs  and  necessary  supplies  and 
eq  ipment. 
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CONCLUSION 

This  proposal  is  submitted  to  illustrate  the  direction  in  which 
the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  is  moving  and  the  contribu~ 
tions  which  it  is  eager  to  make  in  the  field  of  international  education. 
The  faculty  o£  the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  is  convinced 
that,  based  on  its  experience  as  a  regional  and  in  some  respects  a 
national  and  international  leader  in  international  studies,  it  can  make 
the  greatest  possible  contribution  towards  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the 
International  Education  Act  by  implementing  the  expanded  programs 
described  herein. 
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Senator  Morse.  I  am  please  to  call  on  Senator  Prouty  to  intro- 
duce and  present  to  the  committee  the  next  witness,  who  comes  from  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

Senator  Prouty. 

SeiJator  Proutv.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  pleased  and 
liappy  to  welcome  Prof.  Edward  Murphv  of  St.  Micnael's  College. 

Dr.  Murphy  is  a  constituent  of  mine.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  sub- 
committee will  find  him  a  most  worthy  representative  of  St.  Michael's, 
which  is  considered  by  Vermont  as  one  of  the  finest  institutions  or 
higher  learning  in  the  CQUJiCry.  \ 

BNQLISH  LANGUAGE  TRAINING 

During  the  past  12  years  they  hlpive  given  English  language  training 
to  some  4,000  foreign  nationals  from  60  countries.  And,  despite  ite 
limited  resources,  St.  Michael's  has  diligently  committed  itself,  through 
its  program  of  training  foreign  students  in  the  English  language  to 
what  I  feel  is  a  prin.  xry  and  most  powerful  education  weapon  for  fos- 
tering rntemational  good  will  ana  understanding  between  Americans 
and  people  of  other  lands.  ^  / 

I  am  delighted  that  you  are  able  to  join  us  this  morning.  Dr.  Mur- 
phy. I  am  sure  thaf  your  comments'^vith  respect  to  this  bill  will  be 
^  of  mvaluable  aid  to  this  committee  in  deciding  the  breadth  and  scope 
of  this  particular  legislation.  It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  have 
you  here.  And  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  havw  you  proceed  in  any  way 
you  wish.  , 

Senator  Morse.  Dr.  Murphy,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you.  Your 
full  statement  will  be  printed  inihe  record,  and  you  may  summarize 
it  in  any  way  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  t>T  BR,  EDWARD  F.  MURPHY,  CHAIRMAN,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  ENGLISH,  ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE,  WINOOSKI,  VT. 

Mr.  MufcpHY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Proiily.^  , 
I  realize  that  you  have  a  number  of  witnesses  to  hear  this  morning, 
^50 1  will  be  very  brief,  and  limit  my  remarks  to  just  iv  couple\of  points 
that  you  will  find  more  fully  developed  in  my  written  statement.  ^ 

I  especially  appreciate  your  invitation  to  testify  on  the  International 
Education  Act,  both  because  I  believe  it  is  greatly  needed,  and  because 
I  am  convinced  that  the.  small  college,  for  which  I  think  I  can  speak, 
has  an  important  contribution  to  msike  to  international  educaton.  It 
has  been  doing  this,  as  mentioned  earlier,  for  more  than  10  years, 

Juietly,  and  without  fanfare.  For  example^  my  college,  St.  Michael's 
yollege  of  Vermont,  with  a  total  regular  student  body  of  1^00,  has  in 
fact  trained  over  4,000  foreign  students  in  the  English  language  in  the 
past  dozen  years. 

It  has  done  this  with  limited  facilities,  with  little  in  the  way  of  Gov- 
ernment help,  but  with,  a  deep  commitment  to  a  task  which  mustbe  done 
if  we  are  to  have  international  understanding  and  peace. 

Our  department  of  English  for  Foreign  Students  has  specialized  in 
short,  intensive,  16-week  courses  in  reading,  writing,  speaking  and 
understanding  American  English.  Through  this  program  have  passed 
Ph.  D.'s,  political  leaders,  busin,essiTien,  teachers,  and  students  plan- 
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\ning  to  continue  their  education  in  American  universities.  These 
people  have  returned  to  their  homelands,  we  hope  oriented  to  a  sym- 
pathetic point  of  view  mth.the  American  way. 

I  refe-^  to  our  program  because  I  believe  this  legislation  being  con- 
sidered will  lie  a  giant  move  toward  deepening  and  emriching  inter- 
uiitional  education  which  begins  with  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  been 
trying  to  do.  It  begins  with  the  removal  of  the  language  barrier  be- 
cause full,  free,  and  fruitful  exchange  of  ideas  can  flourish  only  when 
people  are  able  to  talk  with  each  other. 

Now,  if  I  am  saying  something  that  is  obvious  it  is  because  we  must 
be  careful  not  to.  overlook  the  obvious  when  we  muster  the  Nation's 
resources  to  build  new  bridges  of  international  understanding. 

I  realize  that  this  act  is.nrimarily  concerned  with  foreign  languages 
and  foreign  cultures,  and  that  it  leaves  to  other  agencies  the  strengthen- 
ing of  \the  English  language  training  program.  I  hope  that  section 
4(a)  w^ll  provide  a  way  to  make  foreign  language  study  more  acces- 
sible and  more  meaningful  to  more  Americans.  And  I  trust  that  the 
contributions  of  foreign  scholars  and  teachers  will  give  substance  and 
quality  t^  our  foreign  language  courses.  .  ^ 

Eli^GLISir  LANGUAGE  TRAINING  FOR  FOREIGN  NATIONALS 

But  let  i^s  not  overlook  the  fact  that  while  we  expand  our  f oregin 
language  courses  we  must  at  t^ie  same  time  expand  our  English*  lan- 
guage trailing  for  foreip^ii  nationals.  For  example,  we  must  be 
prepared^  toi  train  the  visiting  scholars,  teachsrs,  and  research  peo 
pie  in  the  Ei^glish  language  if  we  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  their  con- 
tributior,  at  ^he  same  time  that  we  continue  to  tram  foreign  students 
and  foreign  teachers  of  English  as  a  second  language. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  sections  3(a)  and  4(a)  be  interpreted 
broadly  to  include  not  only  the  cost  of  bringing  foreign  teachers  and 
scholars  to  thi^  country,  but  also  the  cost  of  the  English  langua^ 
training  they  need  to  carry  out  their  purpose  in  American  uni- 
versities.        \  , 

Just  one  final  ^rord.  If  my  college  is  typical  of  the  small  college  wit  ii 
a  deep  commitment  to  the  objectives  of  President  Johnson's  Smith- 
sonian address,  t^ien  the  small  college  greatly  needs  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966.  Specifically,  it  needs  the  enrichment  foreign 
teachers  could  give  to  its  undergraduate  program.  It  needs  to  send 
its  teachers  abroad  for  the  deepening  of  their  knowledge  of  those  cul- 
tures whose  nationals  the^^  work  with  in  the  classroom. 

It  needs  help  in\  planning  an  area  studies  program  through  which 
our  American  students  may  learn  «vbout,  appreciate,  and  become  sym- 
pathetic toward  a  foreign  culture,  many  of  whose  representatives  are 
on  our  campus  each  year.  Such  an  area  studies  program  \yould  be  not 
only  a  valuable  asset  to  the  deepening  of  the  academic  eJiperience  of 
our  own  American  students,  but  would  also  serve  as  a  very  powerful 
incentive  and  a  solidifier  for  an  English  language  teachinir  program, 
apd  from  which  it  could  draw  strength  for  its  own  solidarity. 
/  While  the  small  college  need^  help  in  the  building  of  its  capacities 
tor  nitemational  education,  I  nu  hopeful,  gentlemen,  th|it  those  who 
wnplement  this  excellent  piece  legislation  will  make  use  6f  the  talent, 
^ifhe  vitality  and  commitment  to  the  purposes  of  this  bill  jfound  in  col- 
(rleges  close  to  the  grassroots  of  America. 

O  !  ■ 
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Senator  Morse.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  everything  you  have  said 
I  wish  to  reply  to  with  an^^Amen  "  ^ 
Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you,  Senator,  ' 
Senator  Morse.  Senator  Prouty.  ♦ 

Senator  Prouty.  Dr.  Mnrphy,  given  St.  Michael's  baekground  in 
ihe  teaching  of  English  as  a  foreign  language,  what  kind  of  a  proposal 
would  you  assume  that  you,  in  an  institution  like  that,  would  make  for 
assistance  under  the  International  Act,  should  it  become  a  law? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  find  that  this  bill  is  a  great  stimulus  to  the  imagina- 
tion. It  offers  so  many  possibilities  that  might  be  difficult  at  this 
moitient  to  specify  all  of  them.   But  I  can  immediately  think  of  the 

Eossibilities  for  the  development  of  a  badly  needed  library  that  we 
aven't  been  able  to  afford  for  those  foreign  students  who  are  on  our 
campus. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 

I  can  think  of  the  great  possibilities  that  it  offers  for  teacher  educa- 
tion. Just  by  way  of  illustratjon,  in  our  English  for  Foreign  Stu- 
deists  Department,  we  have  a  man  with  wh^m  I  was  talkinj^  the  other 
$day  who  was  in  Iran  about  15  to  18  years  ago.  This  man  is  proTjahly 
teaching  a  dozen  or  more  Iranian  students  ep'^h  year.  Here  is  a  man 
whom  the  college  lias  not  been  able  to  release  to  go  to  Iran  for  a  period 
of  study.  I  think  this  bill  offers  the  possibility  for  such  a  faculty 
member  to  be  able  to  go  abroad  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  culture 
of  the  foreign  students  with  whom  he  is  dealing  every  day  in  the 
classroom. 

These  are  just  a  couple  of  the  many  possibilities. 

Senator  Morse.  Would  the  library  suggestion  that  you  make  be 
limited  to  specialized  library  facilities  or  general  library  facilities? 

I  asked  because  I  can  see  how  the  act  might  be  used  to  provide  you 
\yit.h  library  contents  that  you  particularly  need  in  the  handling  of  your 
programs  for  foreign  students.  But  if  it  is  a  general  library,  I  think 
yoij^  might  run  into  difficulty  in  that  it  would  be  argued  that  you  should 
apply  under  the  Higher  Educational  Facilities  Act  and  the  librai^  pro- 
visions provided  therein,  rather  than  to  use  this  for  construction  fa- 
rilities  other  than  those  facilities  essential  to  the  particular  foreign 
^^tudy  program  that  you  have  in  mind, 

Mt.  Murphy.  Yes,  Senator.  I  am  thinking  now  of  the  specialized 
librapes  that  will  need  to  be  developed,  and  for  which  funds  will  have 
to  be  provided  by  this  legislation  if  we  are  going  to  expand  our  foreign 
study  program  and  our  English  language  training  for  visiting  schol- 
ars and  teachers.  \ 

CONSORTIUM  ARRANGEMENl  \^ 

Senator  Prouty,  Dr.  Murphy,  because  of  the  limited  funds  pro- 
f   vided  for  in  "^the  bill,  do  you  envision  a  consortium  arrangement*^  * 
whereby  St.  Michael's  College  and  the  other  with  an  area  center  might 
share  in  the  education  of  the  forei^  nationals? 

Mr,  Murphy.  Yes,  I  do,  sir.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  stinju- 
lated,  it  seems  to  me,  by  this  bilL  I  think,  for  example,  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  our  contribution  to  a  larger  ^oup  of  universities — I  can  con- 
ceiv(B  of  the  possibility  that  the  ^oreign  teachers  and  scholars  arriving 
in  this  country  riiight  stop,  first,  for  exainple,  at  St.  Michael's  College 
for  English  language  training  on  their  way  to  the  larger  area  center. 
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Senator  PnouiT,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  >Vould  give  a 
very  high  priority  to  inchKlingHangnage  iu  the  bill  to  specitfcally 
inchicle  on  authorization  in  ft>irly  ('omprehensive  terms/so  that  when 
we  say  "international' t  ducation,-'  the  program  will  include  tlie  type  of 
basic  program  that  I)r.  Murphy  lias  described  for  us.  In  this  way, 
the  program  will  go  in  a  specific  and  definitive  dire<  tijfm,  ratlier  than 
off  in  various  directions,  depending  on  how  the  phrases'niight  be  inter- 
preted. Therefoi-e,  it  must  be  recomized  that  phrases  like  'interna- 
tional studies"  or  "intenuitional  affairs''  have  different  meanings  to 
different  people. 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that,  Dr.  Murphy/if 
Dr.  Murphy.  I  would  fully  agree  with  you,  Senator  Prouty.  1  be- 
lieve that  a  clear,  concretely  delineated  interprctatibn  of  sections  3(a)- 
and/^  (a)  is  necessary  to  provide  for  >vhat  seems  to  /ne  to  he  fundamen- 
tal for  any  successful  program  in  international  education.  The  fun- 
damental is  the  study  of  language;  "  | 
(Iu:  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Murphy  folh^ws:) 

Prepared  Statfment  of  Edward  IT.  Murphy,  Chairman,  iDepartment  op  English. 
St.  MicHAEi/tJ  College,  Winooski,  Vermont 

/ 

.  Mr.  Cbairnmn  and  members  of  the  Education  Stibcommittee  of  the  Sonato 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welf^ire,  I  ain  Edward  F.  Murphy,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  EngU.sh  of  St.  MichaeVs  CdUege,  Winooski.  Vermont. 
I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  present  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  admin^ 
istration  of  St.  Michael's  with  reference  to  the  proposed  International  Education 
Act  of  1966.        V  .  . 

While  you  have  heard  the  testimony  of  distinguished  experts  in  the  field  of 
international  education,  I  think  you  may  wish  to  hear  also  from  (me  who  repre- 
sents a  small  model  of  support  for  international  education.  I  speak  for  a  colhege 
whose  total  student  body  is  smaller  than  the/ faculty,  of  a  large  university. 
Stiii.  I  do  not  think  of  my.self  as  a  small  voice  /'crying  from  the  wilderness'*  of 
Vermont,'  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  St.  Michael's  College  rWas  a  pioneer  in 
^the  field  of  English  language  training* for  foreigp  students?  and  that  It  is  respected 
throughout  the  world  for  its  dedication  te,  inte^mationAl  education.  t 

My  purpose  is  not  to  boast  about  whnt  we  l^ave  done,  but  to  nrg^  the  i^assage 
of  the  International  Educatlon^Act  of  1966.  I  stress  the  fact  that  we  are  a  small 
college  because  I  think  this  committee  and  tho>se  who  later  imple.  .  'Ut  this  legisla- 
tion should  not  overlook  the  small  college  af*  a  resource  for  the  development  of 
the  international  education  program.  / 
As  background  to  my  remarks  about  the  /Dili  before-  us  it  might  be  pert  in  eri  I: 
«  to  give  you  an  outlinef  account  of  St.  Michael's  involvement  in  intematiouar 
'  education.       '  -  ^ 

St.  MichaeKs  College  was  founded  in  1004  in  Wino^skir  Vermont/  by  the 
Fathers  o^  St.  Kdmund»  a  religious  Society  of  French  origin,  ^e  Society  brou^t 
with  them  to  America  around  the  turn  of  the  century  a  long  tradition  of  educa- 
tional effort  Jn  Prance  and  England.  Out*  of  their  speeiar  relation  witli  these 
countries  awl  Canada,  the  Fathers  of  St.  Kdmund  .at  the  college  developed  an 
exchange  program  involving  scholars,  teachers,  and  students.  The  dimensions 
of  this  program  ^ave  been  sm^ll,  but  the  depth  of  the  commitment  to  international 
education  great.  In  1964  for  example,  the  Society  tapped  its  limited  mani)owetf 
resources  to  send  men  to  Caracas,  Venezuela-;  today  plans  are  all  but  completed^ 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  that  developing  country. 

T\velve  years  ago  St.  Michael's  College,  recognizing  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  training  foreign  students  before  they  undertake  academic  programs  iri 
this  country,  instituted  a  Program  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language.  In  1957 
the  pro^rram  was  organized  as  a  full  academic  Department  of  English  for  Foreign 
Studerii  <  which  regularly  trains  about  400  students  a  year.  "Sinc^  Its  inception 
the  \v  ,aage  program  has  been  called  upon 'to  serve  our' government  and  the  in-; 
tecnr  ^  lal  community  in  emergencies  and  special  situations,  of  ten^'wUh^resultiijg' 
.strain  cn  the  limited  resources  of  ^e  College.  During  the  ivlnter  of  1956-57. 
for  example,  the  InstltiAie  of  International  Education  p^ced  104  Hungarians  at 
the  College  for  16  weeks  of  English  language  training.    Similarly,  •the  National 
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sdnhjit- fi-l  iJi:*  i  •  fn»ni  I  lie  Tjisl r<»  n-^jirnc  :i(  St . " .M lrh;u»l's  in  HHil.  Thv  Deparl- 
mi'Mt  iil.^n  hrtHi  <  illi.Ml  u\un\  In  i»rovi(|c  >|KM-i;il  triiiiiinj:  pnijjrnms  for  si'liM-led 
ur<»ui»s.4)f  \vi\i  ]\vv  \'\\\\u'vs  from  Tunisia  :uul  t'onm).  sjxmson'd  I>y  tho  \^nU<Ml 
States  Aj:(MM  >  i*<'i  I  iii''?'n,iti<)ii}il  i  )<»v«»l<Tpiuriit  (AID).  Smjiu' nHn'r  ajjoru'ics  s|mh«- 
Mtriiii:  or  ri'li-ri'lim  toi-  uni  >tU(l<Mit>  to  St.  .Micluiol  s  ('(HIcjjc  nre:  The  Arin'rican 
Krioruls  ot*  tlic  .'Mi(l<ll»'  iia-'  tin-  .\frii;in-Aiiiori(  jui  liist»(iiti'.  the  Kuwait  Stmloiit 
r»ivrea\i.  the  (N'lUru  VenozoUi  n'«-AiuiM'ieaiio,  the  .laiuiii  SiK'iety.  the  N<jrtli  American 
Asso4-iaiioii  ot*  \"rii('?:in-la,,  ji ml  'he  Institiilo  rnlonjhiaiio  I isiiin Il/.jiciou  'recniea 
en  el  Kxterio-  I  ICKTI^X). 

At  the  present  time  t\.e  \)epartiii»  tit  offers  tho  r'ollnwiuj;  pro^rnnis  : 
i\)  i>ixtn  H  Wcch  l*rof;r(fi,>  /<;  t'H'j.'i^ili  as  (i  I'l^rrh/n.  I.an</mt<;<:  offvrf'Kl  twice 
(hirin^.tlie  aeadeniie  yea r  and  tlie  KiKlitli  WiM-k  Suiinner  Session  I'ro^jrani.  These 
prnRrnins  are  desnrnetl  ti,  p<'rfeet  reading.  v»iitinj^.  speakinpr.  and  ntiderstandiiiK 
AuuTu  aii  Kii^lish,  Stuilents  are  placed  on  an  apprv»priate  a<  adeini<-  levid  (U»  th*' 
hasis  of  results  ohtaiaed  from  a  hnttery  of  plaeenuMit  i'xaminations.  The  student 
spends  thre<>  hours  a  day  in  small  chi.Nses  of  ten  iir  fewer  students,  and  one  hour 
a  dny  in  the  Department's  fidly  iH\uipi>iHl  laajjua^e  lal)oratory.  Tlie  class  work 
consists  of  ronv(»rsation.  written  composition.  Kramniar.  pronounciation,  dietation. 
an:l  intensive  and  extensive  reading;.  The  lahoratory  (Irill.s  are  Inte^jrated  with 
the  Classwork. 

I»>  Kru;/w/i  I-'s  t02.  KuRlish  FS  is  a  sixteen-week  couooutrated  Froshmati 
( 'oUep'  Khj^lisli  Course.  TJie  eoaterit  i)f  this  course  is  tlie  same  as  tliat  roqidred 
<if  all  de^rree  srntlents  at  St.  Michael's.  It  is  fortinetl.  however,  with  an  increased 
ninnher  of  class  hours  and  a  requireil  ^nuKua^e  laboratory.  Th(*  classes  are 
limitc<l  to  I.'  sfiuh-nts  and  arc  tan^:lit  Ity  instructors  trained  to  coim*  with  tlie 
spit  ial  i)rf>hhMns  and  diffieulties  which  foreii^n  studetits  li!ive  with  the  language 
and  with  culture  coricepts.  Enslish  FS  102  is  attra<'tive  t<i  studi'nts  who  seek  fur- 
ther traiuiuj:  and  uuistery  of  Kn^:lish  hefnre  undertaking;  e(dle^e  <ir  university 
work  in  this  (M)untry. 

<•)  Tea<'lier  training;  in  the  Teaching;  of  I'^riKlish  us  a  Second  LauKUapre  (TEFL)  : 
1.  The.Snnuner  Institnte.  .\n  eight-week  dipUaua  proRraui  con.sistiug  of  de- 
scrifitivi-  analysis  <)f  KuKli'  h  plionolopy.  iruirpholopry  and  syntax,  a/ul  vocabulary 
;iih1  methods  in  TKFL.  The  Institute  carries  nine  credit.^  for  students  admitted 
to  ;rradual+'  status.  It  is  the  core  (»f  the  Master  of  Arts  Projrram  in*  Teaching 
KiiKli.^h  as  a  Sectuul  l^ansuase.  I'hrough  Auffust  irMifj.  118  teachers  and  teacher 
<andidates  havo  complctJHl  tlie  Institute  in  the  Teaching  of  English  as  a  Se<'ond 
I.antriiaj^e. 

'1.  Masti'v  (tf  Arts  in  T<'achiui:  KujiHsh  as  a  Se<iviul  I.au^ua^^e. 

StartiMi  in  1!K;-J.  this  projjrani  consists  of  thirty  laairs  of  work.  includluK 
the  Institute  courses;  12  Iiou'*s  of  Ku^^lish  and  American  lateral  are;  a  coordinat- 
inj:  seminar  iit  K.ducntion  ;  and  a  UiblioKrnphy  ami  Research  (Nmrse  which  re- 
(piires  the  student  to  write  a  scholarly  paper.  Through  Auj:ust  HMUI.  IS  students 
ha<'  earned  the  dc«;ree  of  the  Master  of  Art^  in  Teaehinj:  KnRlish  as  a  Second 
T  ..uKuaKe.        students  arc  currently  working:  to^vard  this  decree. 

.;;i'<.  ..  T'ltt-  Iff pui'iuieui  or  Kuj;iisi»  for  Foreij^n  Students  is  housed  iu  two 
IhK.rs  nf  ji  frame  hulldinK On  the  west  side  of  thr'  campus.  A  larj;e  downstairs 
inoi.i  is  us<m1  for  the  iau^nafje  lahoratory  of  thirty  hooths.  Each  hooth  is 
»'(piiiv|HMl  with  two  t;ipf-  recorders  which  enaht.os  the  staff  to  i\se  the  library 
.Method  i»f  iiistrncfi(ai.    MastrT  control  nn^  tape  duplicating'  facilities  cmnplete 

•  tie  Ian L'uai:e  lahoratory. 

Also  located  in  this  huildinj;  are  seventeen  offic<>s  for  faculty  an<l  staff.  .\ 
j.eciali/ed  lihriiry  oriMM»ks.  r»M-ords.  anc^  rec«)rdinj:s  is  available  for  the  Teai'hinii 

•  t*  Kntrlish  as  a  Second  I.anfTuapv  I'ive  cs.^srooms  are  available  in  a  nearby 
i  siihlln;:  f<»r  the  use  of  the  Department. 

Doriu"^:  the  >uauner  si'ssion,  the  Departnu'Ut  is  able  to  accommodate  up  to  2i'»0 
-lUiierits.  During:  the  academic  yt^ar.  it  can  accommodate  less  than  100  l>e<'ause 
"f  lifiiitat  ions  of  available  hon.s-iuK- 

\\\  s'fudeuts  take  their  meals  in  the  stiulent  imion  lanldiuj:.  Dietary  laws  are 
nlrsvrved  according:  to  the  reli^iou>  pritu'ipU's  (if  the  students.  .All  students  have 
<'«pial  a.<'ce.ss  to  the  s<H-ial  and  recreational  facilities  (»f  the  <-ampus. 

nttirr  of  fhi  Forrif/:^  StUfl<^t  .*  .'l  /.vi>r 

Xlie  ForeiLrn  Student  .V<ivisor  and  his  staff  work  full-time  to  assist  the  stmlent 
in  the  maua^enient  of  his  j>robUMns  and  to  la^j)  hiui  with  ai'cultnration  to  Ameri- 
can life.  Tlu'  work  of  the  Foreijrn  Student  Advisor  includes  assistance  in  coniply- 
inp:  with  T'.S.  Inimiirrai ioa  regulations;  coun.^.eling  in  finaneiJil.  legal,  and  other 
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laattorit:  holp  In  formulaTinp  personal  acafleralo  plan?*,  and  asslstann*  witli 
rolk'Kt*  antl  university  phironiont.  Tlic  Advisor  arranges  the  plaifinfiit  of  foroi^n 
students  with  American  host  families  for  vacation  iH'riods  and  organizes  otlior 
activities  to  !)rin«  the  foreign  students  in  direet  rontact  wilh  American  life. 

AhoHt  the  Forvifffi  Studcntft 

li07:\  stndejils  from  i'A)  forei^'n  coiiniries  and  five  coiit iiienls  hi}vv  st\uUvi\  in  (ho. 
I)epartiuei-t  of  Kuglish  for  Koiei^i  StndentH  in  the  past  III  years. 

TAnu:  I. — HurolhHcnt.  S-wcvK'  hchhiohs,  dvpartmnit  of  Knuli-'ih  forforritjn  ntu doits 


1954-.').').  . 
19.W-66.  . 
19.V)-A7  .  . 
1957 

19.W-W  . 
^959-60... 
lUtiO-ttl .  . 
1961 -W.  . 
19f»j-ti3 

19<M-W).  . 
liW5-(W.  . 
lV>66-»}7 .  . 
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>  IncUidi'.s  .s|H»fial  Rroups  of  sliHlciil.s,  I  Iun^,Mri;m^!,  mul  Cubans.  ' 

Note.— TultiU'iironmcnl  11>M  Hf>;  4,193.  Ixss  fltiplicalioii5  (some  i'lirolb-d  for  inorr  than  our  .sl'^'si(nO 
I.r.iV    Total  indivUluiii  slinliMits  alirough  June  lWj4>)  3.073. 

Tablk  II. — Qcographwdl  dintrihution  of  forciyn  utitdrntn   at   St',  Mirhavrfi. 

■^rca                                                                                                     .  ffj  tot  ft  I 

Africa,  12  nationH  .   4 

South  America.  8  nations   21 

Central  America  and  Caribhoaii.  11  nations  inclu<li»«  Puerto  Rico   14 

Asia  and  the  Middle  Kast.  1(>  nations  

Europe.  12  nations   7 

Canada   :U 

Why  the  forcUjn  atudcyxtH  Hudy  EnoUah  as  a  accmid  laiif/nmjf . — Surveys  of  the 
intentions  of  foreign  students  studying  English  at  St.  Mi<'haers  College  indicate 
that  51  i)ercent  will  continue  as  students  in  Ameriean  institutions.  :'iT  iicrcent 
will  use  thefr  English  kill  for  business  or  social  purpo.s^s.  and  12  percent  arc 
fi^twhore  -.f  Vt,,.;:<b  «m  :ii\tr  ir\  tnr>ri>n«>  th^ir  fon>ii4'r*M>ce.  Throilirli  .Tune  of  lOfMi. 
of  the  foreign  students  who  planned  to  continue  their  educati»»a  at  .Vnierlcan 
institutions.  48  i)ercent  went  U'A  private  colleges  and  universities.  Another 
20  perl^ent  wont  to  10()  municipal  or  State  c(*:)l leges  and  universities.  Nine  percent 
enrolle<l  in  3(5  technical  institutes;  0  percenlt  went  to  juni<ir  c(»llcges:  (5  iK'rcont  to 
public  or  private  .secondary  schools,  and  2!  percent  we/it  from  Sl  ,  .Miehaers  to 
other  language  institutes  in  the  Cnited  States  or  abroad. 

When  St.  MiohaeVs  international  effort  is  viewed  against  the  \v»)rld*s  iuhmIs. 
her  contribution  may  Ix?  only  a  "widow's  inife."  hut  it  is  made  in  the  spirit  of 
•Prt^sid^nt  Johnson\s  plea  that  wi^  extend  our  "treasure  {o  those. lands  whose 
leamling  is  still  a  luxury  for  the  few." 

Yob  gentlemen  who  have  exai^iined  the  various  publicalidhJ^  of  those  agencies 
directly  concerned  with  international  education  here  in  the  Unitetl  States  know 
that  the  St.  Mlchaers  program  is  typical  of  tht^  many  English  language  centers 
where  not  only  foreign  students  are  taught  the  English  language  in  ^hort  term 
intensive  courses  but  also  where  foreign  teachers  arc  given  modern  stvond  lan- 
guage methodology,  ttchniquos,  and  procedures.  Tlieso  teachers  return  to  their 
honieh  .*ds  orienttnl.  we  hoiK»,  to  a  .sympat^M'tic  ixiint  of  view  with  the  .\ me r lean 
way  of  life.  Some  of  these  inj^tltutions  have  been  expertly  accomplishing  this  task 
f<  r  ten  years  or  more.  ^ 

I  feel  that  they  are  in  a  iM)sition  to  make  :  ?  »a*^  contributions,  and  the  fact  that 
thqy  have  been  doing  thvs  for  .several  years  <...ike.^  it  very  important  that  we  ex- 
limine  them  clo.sely  as  a  fundamental  resource  in  the  development  of  new  ami 
richer  international  curriculums. 
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fVTiile  llio  Iiit(.»rn'i(l<i!inl  Kducatloii  Act  is  primarily  concerned  with  strengthen- 
ing grntlunto  and  »'n(iergrn(i»iate  programs  of  international  studies  in  collejies  and 
universities  in  the  Ihiited  States,  It  has  to  do  also  with  the  contributions  that 
visiting  foreign  faculty  members  can  make  to  snch  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  41  n  intensive  stndy  of  Xpreign  areas  and  cultures  by  the 
American  nationals  even  with  the  lielp  of  foreign  scliolars  could  not  be  fully 
fruitful  unless  both  Americans  and  foreigners  can  bo  so  oriented  throuKh  lar- 
guage  studies  that  their  exchauKes  can  be  received  and  understood.  Further,  a 
two-way  avenue  of  commnnication  must  be  opened  between  our  American  stu- 
dents who  win.  as  graduates  of  an  Area  Studies  program,  have  something  to  offer, 
and  foreign  i)eopl(»  who  will  be  the  recipients  of  the  fruits  of  that  study.  This 
means  then,  that  .specific  measures  must  be  taken  to  provide  opportunities  for 
more  foreign  citizens  to  learn  the  English  language  which  has  become  the  lingua 
franca  for  such  intercourse.  It  also  means  something  more.  There  must  be  many 
"on-the-spot"  .\vm pathetic  interpreters  of  American  culture  in  the  foreign  com- 
munities thenusclvcs.  And  who  can  do  this  all  imiK>rtant  job  more  effectively 
and  realistically  than  h*W>  nnmbers  of  foreign  teachers  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  f(ir  a  iwriod  of  orientation  and  instruction  in  these  already  existing 
acRtJomic  instit\itiousV  The.se  teachers  back  in  their  own  classrooms  will  not 
'^nly  be  more  clearly  \mderstotHl  and  accepted  in  their  own  communities  but  they 
will  most  certainly  reach  numbers  of  foreign  nationals  In  their  own  countries 
who  will  never  come  in  direct  contact  with  Americans. 

My  first  iKiint  is  two-fold,  gentlemen,  1)  that  intensified  efforts  must  be  made 
to  teach  foreign  nationals  eno\igh  Knglish  to  receive  the  contribution  of  the 
xVmerican  sik'cUi lists  who  wUl  be  the  products  of  our  international  studies 
centers,  and  li)  that  we  must  train  more  foreign  teachers  here  in  the  Tnited 
States  w  ith  >;hort.  c(mcentrated  programs  so  that  they  may  return  to  their  own 
classrooms  to  be.  themselves,  th^.  interpreters  of  American  life.  This  will  have 
to  b<»  acc(uuplis!icd  by  cooi^erati^u  among  the  De\>artment  of  Stute,  A.I.I).,  I' SI  A, 
Vj?  the  Dei>artn;ent  of  r)efense  and  the  Peace  Corps,  aJi  of  whom  are  presently 
concerned  with  this  type  of  training. 

My  secouil  jM>int  is  more  relevant  to  tliV  Inteniationiil  Education  Act.  These 
existing  academic  instituti(ms  specializing  in  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  foreign 
language  should  not  be  overl(H)ked  as  a  valuable  rc*source  for  the  area  centers 
proiK»s(Hl  in  this  legislatiou.  While  the  International  Education  Act  is  not 
specitically  desiKued  to  help  forwgn  students  come  to  this  conntry,  it  is  Important 
to  interpret  brojidly  sections  ,^(a )  and  4(a)  to  include  not  only  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing foreign  teachers  and  scholars  to  this  country  but  also  the  cost  of  the  English 
language  training  they  wil  need  to  carry  out  their  purpose. 

If  St  MichaeTs  w  typic.d  of  the  small  college  with  exix»rience  in  international 
education  and  with  a  deep  commitment  to  the  objectives  of  President  Johnson's 
Smithsoniari  .\(hlress.  but  with  limited  resources,  then  the  snjall  college  greatly 
needs  tlie  International  Education  Act  of  1066.  Specitically.  it  needs  the  enrich- 
ment f«»r*»iirT.  t'.-;:.  V/.Tf.  cc'^l:!  ^;»%:  il»  uuvixngrauume  program.  It  needs  to 
send  its  tea<'hers  abroad  for  tlie  deeperiing  of  (heir  knowledge  of  those  cultures 
>Vhose  nationals  they  work  with  in  the  classroom.  It  needs  help  in  planning 
an  Area  Studies  program  through  which  our  American  students  may  learn 
alK)Ut,  appre<*iate,  and  become  sympathetic  toward  a  foreign  culture  many  of 
whose  r(»prestMitative.s  are  on  campus  each  year.  Snch  an  Area  Studies  program 
would  be  not  only  a  valuable  asset  to  the  dee|)ening  of  the  academic  ex|)erienee 
<if  mir  <iwn  American  students,  imt  would  also  serve  as  a  very  powerful  incen- 
tive and  solidifier  for  o\ir  En>;lish  lang\iage  teaching  program*  and  from  which 
it  could  draw  strength  for  its  own  .solidarity. 

AVhile  the  small  college  needs  help  in  the  building  of  its  capacities  for  Inter- 
natiomil  education.  I  am  hoi)eful,  gentlemen,  that  those  who  implen^ent  this 
excellent  legislati(m.  will  consider  this  testimony  that  there  is  talent,  vitality, 
and  commitment  to  tiie  |^uriK)ses  of  this  bill  in  colleges  ciose  to  "the  grass 
root.s"  of  America.  ^ 

Senator  Proi  ty.  Tliank  you  very  nnidi,  Dcx^tor.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  ]\m\  you  lie  re  tliis  morn  in  <r.  And  I  am  sure  your  testimony 
will  be  most  helj>f  nl  to  the  Senate  committee. 

Senator  *N[(>ksk,  Thank  yon.    You  have  l)een  very  helpful. 

If  you  will  tile  any  supplemental  statement  at  any  time  before 
we  close  these  hearings,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  it  and  put  it  in 
the  reconl. 
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Mr.  MiMtPiiY.  1  would  1h»  verv  ploused  to,  Mr.  riniirnmii.  Tliiiuk 
you  verynuK-li. 

Seiiutor  MoRSK.  Our  ue.vt  witnu.sn  will  be  (he  witness  whose  luune 
appeal's  lirst  on  the  a *j:eu(la 

And  to  Mr.  Hoolier,  1  e.vpre.^s  my  re^j^rets  that  he  is  bein<?  taken 
out  of  ovdov.  lUtt  it  was  necessary  for  uw  to  acconifrroWafe,  as  we 
always  do,  my  eollea^iues  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  rail  on  Mr.  Edward  K,  Hooher,  president  of 
McGraw-Hill  Hook  (  V).,  I»u-.,  New  ^*ork. 

I  am  deli<^lited  to  have  you  with  ns. 

Senator  Phoi  tv.  Mr,  Chairman,  just  across  the  hall  another  sub- 
committee of  the  I^nhor  and  I^i])lic  AVelfare  Committee  is  n'larkinor 
up  the  so-called  poverty  hill,  so  1  will  have  to  he  excused. 

Senatoi  Mousk.  1  can  understand  that. 

Mr.  Booher,  we  are  delighted  to  have  yon  with  ns.  Von  may  prcx^eed 
in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OP  EDWARD  E.  BOOHEE,  PRESIDENT,  McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK  CO.,  mC,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Mr.  HooiiKR.  Tluuik  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  I  might  say,  Mr. Chairman,  I  have  not  been  inconvienced.  I 
thank  you  very  uuich  for  your  remarks. 

My  coiunients  are  quite  brief,  so  I  shall  read  them. 

But  as  a  preamble  to  this,  may  I  say  that  nothing  I  shall  say  or  read 
is  intended  to  take  issue  in  any  way  with  the  statement  you  made  fol- 
io win«j:  Dean  Korbel's  pi'esentiit  ion. 

Senator  Morsk.  Even  if  it  did,  that  woud  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  BooiiKR.  I  happen  to  affree  with  your  statement.  And  if  I  may 
venture  an  opinion,  I  can't  think  of  anyone  who  is  better  equipped 
than  the  chairman  to  see  that  the  provision  that  you  speak  about  is 
written  in  this  )ill,  due  to  your  rather  extensive  experience  in  gu'ding 
legislation  of  tJiis  kind  through  the  Senate, 

I  appear  here  today  on  beinilf  of  the  American  Book  Publisiiers 
Couivcil  A;;d  Mvc  A::;cric;in  Tcxthcol:  Pi:blisher-  T-^iHifo,  in  ->^!c>^ 
organizations  I  currently  serve  as  chairman  of  a  joint  committee  con- 
cerned with  governmental  atl'air.s.  The  council,  numbering  190  mem- 
bers, is  made  up  of  conunercial  Krms  and  nonprofit  organizations  pub- 
lishing general  hooks,  including  adiUt,  juvenile,  scientific,  technical, 
and  |^)i-ofessiomil,  book  club,  paperbound,  and  university  press  books. 
The  uistitnte  is  composed  of  approximately  110  firms  publishing  ele- 
mentary, .secondary,  and  college  textbooks,  encyclopedias,  and  other 
refei^ence  works,  a)  d  educational  tests  and  maps. 

Many  of  the  major  pnbli.shing  firms  belong  to  lx)tli  f)rgani nations. 
The  inembei-s  of  the  council  and  the  institute  publish  well  over  95  per- 
oerit  of  hooks  of  all  type.s  produced  in  the  United  States. 


Endorsement  of  U.K.  14G4.S:  We  give  our  strong  endorsement  to 
U.K.  as  it  paj-:>ed  the  House  of  Representatives.   It  seems  to  us 

that  the  changes  nnwle  by  the  House  re]) resent  improvements  in  the 
meaure  as  ori^iually  intrcKluced,  especially  with  respect  to  more  ade- 
quate a^)propriatioii  authorizations. 
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The  House-passed  bill  provide?? — 

(1)  For  a  ^rant  program  to  American  colleges  and  universities  to 
establish  graduate  centers  for  research  and  training  in  international 
studies; 

(2)  For  a  grant  .progruin  to  jissist  colleges  and  universities  in  de- 
veloping comprehensive  programs  for  improved  undergraduate  in- 
struction in  international  studies;  and 

(3)  For  strengthening  title  VI  of  the  Nai  I  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1058  relating  to  ai*ea  and  language  nu  s  in  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

In  addition,  grants  may  be  made  to  public  a  private  associations 
contributing  to  objectives  1  and  2.  .We  believe  ail  three  of  these  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  to  be  important  as  a  meixns  of  strengthening  the  un- 
derstanding of  international  affairs  in  the  training  of  college  students 
and  in  building  up  a  larger  and  better  equipped  corps  of  experts  In  a 
wide  variety  of  international  specialties  for  service  to  government, 
business,  and  education. 

TRAINING  OF  SPECIALISTS  IN  BOOK  PUBLISHING 

Specifically,  we  believe  that  one  of  these  graduate  centers  of  research 
and  training  in  international  studies  which  the  bill  would  authorize 
should  include  a  special  program  for  the  training  of  specialists  in  the 
techniques  of  book  publishing  and  the  writing  and  eaiting  of  educa- 
tional  materials  in  developing  countries.  This  is  a  key  lunction  in 
helping  to  create  modem  educatiohal  systems  and  the  U.S. 
publishing  Industi^  has  been  working  with  'Government  agencies  on 
a  consulting  basis  to  provide  expert  assistance  in  this  field  in  a  number 
of  countries.  However,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  center  at  which 
this  training  could  be^  carried  on  in  a  more  systematic  and  intensive 
basis  both  for  American  citizens  and  citizens  of  developing  countries. 

On  other  domestic  aspects  of  the  international  education  program 
not  specifically  dealt  with  in  the  bill  before  you,  we  have  offered  our 
cooj^eration  in  the  areas  of  strengthen  in  or  nracrro  tvio  international 
siuuies  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  participating  in 
conferences  of  leaders  and  experts  in  discussions  and  exchanges  on 
international  iindersranding. 

We  realize  that  the  bill  before  you  deals  only  with  a  limited  number 
of  the  domestic  aspects  of  a  much  broader  program  which  was  set  forth 
by  the  Pi-esident  in  his  special  international  education  message  to  the 
Congress  earlier  this  ye^ir,  which  covered  a  wide  range  of  activities, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  The  preamble  of  the  bills  fefore  you  takes 
this  into  account  and  suggests  the  general  agreement  of  the  Congress 
with  the  more  comprehensive  program  set  forth  in  the  Presioent's 
message.  .  ^ 

The  book  publishing  industi^  is  very  much  concerned  with  the 
overseas  aspects  of  international  education.  It  is  not  generally  known 
how  important  a  role  American  books  play  on  the  international  scene, 
and  particularly  in  the  field  of  education.  Although  bool:  exports 
amount  to  only  8  percent  of  our  total  production,  that  8  percent  makes 
us  the  major  book  expoi-tin^'.  country  ni  the  world,  surpassing  the  tra- 
ditional leiulers — the  British — by  a  small  but  growing  margin.  This 
export  position  is  a  development  of  the  last  20  years.   Before  World 
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War  II  we  nerea  net  book  irnpoWiii^  couiifry  with  only  vevv  marginal 
exports,  principnUy  to  Canada  and  the  Plnlippines.  Now  the  exports 
and  sales  of  American  l)ooks  abroad  are  on  the  order  of  $150  million 
ayeiUy  or  three  to  four  times  our  book  imports.  We  sell  books  of  every 
kind  abroad,  but  textbooks,  dictionaries/enryrlopedias,  and  seientifie, 
technical  and  scholarly  lK)oks  predominate.  In  many  countries  of  the 
world  Knf^lish  has  become  the  language  Df  instruction  in  scientific, 
technical,  and  professional  training  at  the  university  level  and  Anier- 
Icun  .books  are  w  dely  used  as  the  standard  university  texts. 

COOPER.\TrON  OKtTCRED  BY   PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY 

In  view  of  this  background  we  are  naturally  greatly  interested  in 
the  external  aspects  of  the  Pi-esident's  program  for  international  edu- 
cation. We  have  already  met  with  some  of  tlie  leading  Federal  officials 
in  the  executjye  branch  concerned  with  these  nuitters  in  order  to  offer 
our  cooperation  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  of  which  I  should  like  to 
list  briefly  at  this  point : 

1.  We  liave  volunteered  and  have  had  accepted  assistance*  in  the 
briefing  and  the  background  training  of  the  new  corps  of  education 
officers  to  be  set  up  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  to  provide  information 
on  the  American  publishinff  industry.  TJiese  officers  will  be  called  on 
to  advise  on  matters  relatmg  to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
educational  materials  in  countries -to  which  they  are  accredited  and  we 
will  provide  them  information  on  the  resources  they  can  call  upon  in 
American  book  publishing  firms. 

2.  We  have  offered  to  make  available  to  the  proposed  American 
Education  Placement  Service  in  the  Department  of  HEW  the  names 
of  experts  of  various  kinds  from  the  publishing  industry  who  might 
l>e  available  for  foreign  service  on  a  full-time  or  on  a  considtant  basis. 

3.  Wo  have  indicated  our  willingness  to  continue  to  work  closely 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Development  in  every  field  in  which 
we  can  be  of  help  in  their  educational  projects  and  programs.  We  have 
worked  with  AID  over  a  period  of  years  and  are  delighted  to  see  that 
increased  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  education  activities  in  this 
Agency. 

4.  We  are  particularly  pleased  to  see  emphasis  in  the  .President's 
message  on  the  teachiiiij:  of  P^nglish  abroad.  As  the  world's  leading 
exporter  of  English  language  hooks  and  other  teaching  materials,  we 
have  long  been  convinced  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  English 
as  a  primary  language  of  international  comm.  nication,  and  as  a  basic 
tool  of  educational  and  economic  development.  We  will  continue  to 
cooperate  with  those  Government  agencies  concerned  with  English  lan- 
guage teaching  programs  abroad  making  use  of  nniterials  produced 
by  American  publishers. 

FLOUKXCK  AGRKEMENT 

We  have  also  sugge.sted  that  it  would  be  very  useful  to  tie  together 
the  work  of  the  existing  Government  Advisory  Ccmmiittee  on  Inter- 
national Book  Program.s — on  whicli  leading  lK)ok  publishers  serve  and 
wliich  advises,  the  Department  of  State,  AID,  and  T^SIxV  primarily 
but  also  other  Government  agencies — with  the  overall  coordinating 
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committee  to  be  established  in  the  fields  of  international  education,  the 
Council  on  International  Education.  We  halve  recommended  specifi- 
cally to  Secretary  of  HEW  Gardner  that  the  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
erniiient  Advisory  Committee  on  International  Book  Programs  be 
made  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Council  on  International  Eaucation. 

We  were  also  particularly  pleased  to  see  in  the  President's  message, 
mer  ^ion,  for  the  third  time  within  the  past  year,  of  the  importance  or 
U.S.  adherence  to  the  Florence  agreement,  freeing  educational  and 
cultural  materials  from  tariff  duties  and  the  related  Beirut  agreement, 
which  has  similar  provisions  for  audiovisual  materials.  The  passage 
of  the  implementing  legislation  permitting  the  United  Str.tes  to  ad- 
here to  these  two  multilateral  conventions  which  have  already  been 
approved  as  treaties  by  the  Senate,  will  not  only  aid  our  own  educa- 
tional community  but  greatly  improve  our  stature  in  intellectual  and 
educational  circles  abroad  in  the  50-odd  countries' which  have  already 
adhered  to  these  agreements.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  now  approvedthe  implementing  bills  and  we  hope  that  they  car 
become  law  before  Congress  adjourns  this  year. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  our  strong  endorsement  of  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  14643  and  of  the  broad  outlines  of  the  President's  expanded 
program  for  international  education.  We  believe  the  bill  and  trie  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  are  important  to^the  national  interest.  W^  pledge 
our  cooperation  in  every  aspect  of  the  program  in  which  the  resources, 
training,  and  expertise,  of  personnel  in  the  book  publishing  industry 
can  bo  helpful.  We  are  grateful  to  your  subcommittee  for  this  op- 
portunity to  present  our  views. 


And  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  also  to  say  that  we  sup- 
port the  amendment  No.  736  which  Senator  Javits  has  put  forward. 

Senator  Morsb.  You  are  a  mindreader.  I  was  just  about  to  ask  you 
a  qucctior*  aboul  it.  I  am  uellgiiied  that  you  nave  raised  it  yourself. 
Make  whatever  comment  you  care  to  make  on  it.  It  will  l?e  very  help- 
ful to  us.  And  you  can  even  supplement  your  comment  with  a  written 
statement  later  if  you  desire  to.  But  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
have  your  view  and  that  of  the  people  you  represent  on  the  Javits 


Mr.  BooHER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

In  my  mind,  this  is  related  to  the  informational  media  guarantee 
program  for  books,  under  which  the  developing  countries  all  over  the 
world  at  one  time  or  another  have  been  able  to  use  their  own  currency 
for  the  purchase  of  American  instructional  and  informational  media. 
I.  have  had  a  great  deal  of  personal  experience  with  this  particular 
program,  and  particularly  in  Poland  ana  Yugoslavia,  to  mention  two 
countri  5s  where  we  have  been  able  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
of  thoa-  countries  information,  books,  and  learning  materials  wjiiich 
we  are  quite  certain  they  could  not  have  acquired  in  any  other  way  ex- 
cent  through  being  able  to  use  their  own  currencies  to  buy  them. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  Senator  Javits  is  proposing  in  his 
amendment  is  a  kind  of  an  IMG  education  program.  And  I  would 
hope  t^aat  it  wouldn't  be  too  restrictive  in  the  countries  to  which  it 
would  apply. 
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I  would  hope,  for  example,  that  it  woujjl  include  Yugoslavia;  that 
might  include  Poland.  Tnere  arc  many  nations  in  the  world  that  are 
eager  to  have  our  educational  progi*ams,  ouv  educational  materials,  if 
we  Can  provide  them,  and  would  be  glad  to  pay  for  them  if  they  have 
a  way  or  using  their  own  currencies. 

This  makes  great  sense  to  me,  and  I  know  it  does  to  the  industry  I 
represent. 

Senator  Mokse.  Thank  you  very  much. 

S.  2037 

Mr.  BooHER.  I  think,  also.  Senator  Javits'  bill,  S,  2037,  which  is 
really  the  amendment  in  the  NPEA  of  19.58,  is  also  a  rational  and 
needed  addition.  This  simply  makes  stipends  available  to  individuals 
as  well  as  institutions. 

Going  back,  by  the  way,  to  amendment  736,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
grant  of  a  maximum  of  $3,000  U.S.  dollars  is  adequate,  I  am  not  sure, 
though,  but  what  there  shouldn't  be  some  kind  of  provision  for  travel. 
Because  when  we  bring  people  from  around  the  world,  the  cost  of  get- 
ting here  will  eat  up  a  good  part  of  that.  And,  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  something  that  would  help  in  this  respect.  To  bring  a  per- 
son in  from  Mexico  is  one  thing.  To  bring  him  in  from  Indonesia  is 
another. 

Senator  Morsf.  I  am  very  pleased  that  Senator  Yarborough  has 
been  able  to  join  «s. 

You  may  question.  Senator. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Mr.  Booher,  I  arrived  after  you  began  with 
your  statement.  But  I  have  scanned  througli  it,  and  read  parts  care- 
fully, and  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  latter  part  of  it. 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  this  fine  statement. 

Incidentally,  the  books  that  you  were  able  to  dispose  of  in  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland:  what  subiects  were  they  on  ? 

I  might  say,  incidentally,  that  I  have  been  studymg  some  books 
published  by  your  publishing  firm  for  a  good  many  years,  and  more 
since  I  got  elected  to  the  Senate,  than  I  did  as  a  practicing  Iaw;j^er. 
And  I  fmd  this  job  up  here  requires  as  diligent  stuay  as  was  reouired 
in  any  college  year  I  ever  put  in  in  my  life.  And  I  buy  more  or  your 
textbooks  than  I  did  before  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

What  subjects  were  the  textbooks  that  you  sold  in  Poland^  and 
Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  BoonER.  Well,  by  the  terms  of  IMG  we  arc  confined  to  a  very 
broad  spectruni  of  books  of  a  nonpolitical  nature,  books  of  practical 
usage  of  all  kinds,  books  of  science  and  technology  and  management, 
economics  

ECONOMICS  AND  MANAGEMENT  TEXTS 

Senator  Yarborough,  You  say  management.  Do  .they  buy  these 
management  texts  that  you  put  out  ? 

Mr.  BooHER.  Indeed,  they  do.    Books  on  AmericTm  enterprise. 

Senator  Yarboroi'gii.  American  management;  of  course,  people 
studying  it  in  college  use  your  te.  tbooks  a  great  deal.  Are  those 
bought  over  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  ? 

Mr.  BooiiER.  Yes,  they  are.    And  they  not  only  buy  the  books,  but 
througli  IMG  funds  they  buy  the  rights  to  translate  and  publish  in 
their  own  country. 
O 
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Senator  Yarborouoh.  You  say  economics? 

Mr.  BooHCR.  Yes.  Samuel  on's  book  on  economics,  which  is  a 
classic  textbook  in  tliis  country,  has  been  translated  for  use  m  uni- 
versities in  both  of  tliose  countries.  In  Yugoslavia,  it  is  taught  in  a 
course  calletl  Western  economics.  But  it  is  offered  and  sold  and  you 
can  buy  it  on  open  shelves  in  a  bookstore.  This,  to  me  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  IMG,  because  I  don't  think  this  could  have  hapj^ened 
in  countries  where  you  have  blocked  currencies  or  soft  currencies,  and 
we  simply  can't  trade.  ^ 

I  happen  to  believe  also  that  there  is  no  belter  way  to  make  a  friend 
than  to  help  him.  And  good  books  help  people.  Books  on  (engi- 
neering help  people.  Books  on  science  help  people.  And  the  way  to 
get  to  a  man's  mind  is  this  way,  n6t  through  propaganda. 

Senator  Yarborough.  You  mentioned  science,  and  I  assume  that 
there  would  be  little  dispute  over  chemistry  or  physics.  But  do  they 
buy  our  textbooks  in  anthropology  and  biology?  I  notice  the  Com- 
iiinnists  have  had  some  different  theories  on  their  anthropology  ^nd 
biology  than  ours.  And  they  tveat  those  to  some  extent  as  political 
subjects  in  their  conclusions.   Do  they  buy  textbooks  in  those  subjects  ? 

Mr.  BooHER.  To  a  lesser  extent.  They  are  also  published^  books 
in  biology  and  sociology  and  anthropology,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
books  in  the  physical  sciences  and  technology  are  published,  because 
these  are  actually  more  widely  needed  and  used,  used  not  only  in  the 
institutions  but  by  practicing  technologists,  by  practicing  engineers, 
and  by  industrialists. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Do  they  give  any  courses  in  theit  colleges  in 
American  liistory  as  we  teach  it  here,  in  onr  theory  of  American  his- 
tory ?    Do  they  use  any  of  our  textbooks  ? 

Mr.  BooHER.  I  know  that  our  books  are  used,  Sen*\tor.  I  know 
that  some  of  them  have  even  been  translated  into  their  own  languages 
and  used.  Ho^Y  the  course  is  taught,  though,  I  can't  cnmrnpnt  on. 

Seiiului  Yakburouoh.  i'liey  do  use  some  of  our  American  history? 

Mr.  BooHER.  Indeed,  they  do. 

Senator  Yarborough.  You  mentioned  economics,  the  Western 
theoij.  of  economics.  I  wonder  if  they  use  our  version  of  history, 
which  is  quite  different  from  some  of  their  versions. 

Mr.  BooHER.  Yes. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  an  interest- 
in|j  subject,  but  I  am  consuming  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  other 
witnesses  of  the  subcohimittee.    It  has  been  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Booher.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Morse.  The  next  witness  will  be  A.  Russell  Buchanan,  vice 
chancellot*  for.  acadeffiic  affairs.  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

You  are  going  to  testify  not  only  on  your  own  behalf,  but  on  behalf 
of  Dr.  Allaw^y^  who  is  the  director  of  the  education  abroad  program 
of  the  University  of  California. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you,  and  you  may  proceed  in  your  own 
way. 
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STATEUEI7T  OF  DR.  A.  EUSSELL  BUCHANAN,  VICE  CHANCELLOR 
FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT 
SANTA  BARBARA 

Mr.  BmiANAN.  Thank  you  very  muoh. 

Senator  Morse,  Senator'Yarborough,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  you 
just  indicated,  Dr.  William  H.  AUaway,  director  of  tlie  education 
abroad  program  of  the  University  of  California,  was  originally  slated 
to  meet  with  you  this  morning/  And  he  lias  prepared  a  statement, 
copies  of  whicli  have  been  made  available  to  the  contniittee. 

Senatd^v  Morse.  The  statement  will  be  inserted  in  tlie  record  at 
this  iK)int. 

And  will  you  express  to  Dr.  Allaway  our  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  statement,  and  our  regret  that  he  could  not  come,  biijt  our  pleasure 
in  having  ,you  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you. 

May  I  explain  briefly  why  lie  did  not  come.  Time  and  other  duty 
caught  up  with  him.  He  is  p  esently  on  board  a  ship  bound  for 
Europe  with  a  large  contingent  of  California  students  who  are  destined 
for  a  year's  study  abroad. 

So  rather  than  read  liis  statement  to  you,-  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  comments,  and  then  I  will  make  myself  available  to  answer  ques- 

'^Pfcie  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  William  H.  Allaway  follows:) 

pREPABBD  Statement  of  Db.  William  H.  Allaway,  Dibectob,  Education  Abboad 
Pbooram»  Univebsity  op  CALiroaNL\  AT  Santa  Barbara 

S,  2874,  a  bill  designed  to  strengthen  American  educational  resources  for  inter- 
*  national  studied  and  research,  is  one  in  which  the  llnlveraity  of  California,  and 
particularly  the  Santa  Barbara  campus  of  tl|e  University,  is  keenly,  interested, 
rwrtiy  hor>niiflA  nf  thp  TTni  versffyV  deen  invoivnient  in  international  education, 
but  even  more  because  of  the  conviction  that  the  road  to  enduring -p^ace  and 
prosperity  requires  that  knowledge,  those  understandings,  those  sKHlji^  and 
those  attitudes  which  only  education  can  provide. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  University  of  California  enrolls  more  students 
from  abroad  than  any  other  university  in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the 
University  is  constar.iy  enriching  its  progra'  .  and  expanding  its  outreach  by 
the  enrollment  of  gr iduate  students  and  research  workers  from  many  lands  and 
by  the  appointment  of  visting 'professors  from  ^universities  around  the  world. 

What  may  not  be  iLO  ^ell  known  is  that  the  University  has  rei^ently  developed 
a  University-widp  Education  Abroad  Program,  administred  by  the  Santa  Barbara 
campus,  which  promises  to  make  a  signifleant  contribution  to  international  edu- 
cation both  at  home  and  abroad.  Under  this  program  ten  overseas  study  centers 
have  been  established  on  three  continents,  and  by  11)7.5  it  is  anticipated  that  there 
may  be  as  many  as  thirty  study  centers  on  all  six  continents.  In  1966-67  some 
350  highly-selected  University  of  California  undergraduates  will  «i)eni  the  aca- 
demic year  abroad.  By  1975-76  this  number  may  approach  2.000  if  the  necessary 
resources  become  available. 

Undergraduate  study  abroad  is  not  new.  Some  programs  have  been  in  exis- 
tence for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  today  there  are  more  than  liiO  such  college- 
sponsored  programs,  enrolling  more  than  5,000  U.S.  student.s.  However,  the 
University  of  California  approach  has  a  breadth  and  depth  which  make  it  a 
model  for  others.  One  of  the  distinctive  feattires  of  oniT?rf>gram  is-the  en>phasiH 
placed  on  the  fall  integration  <»f  the  IIC  students  into  the  life  of  the  partner  uni- 
versity. University  of  California  students  beiome  fully-participating  members 
of  the  foreign  university  and  its  wider  C(mini unity.  They  live  as  do  the  students 
of  the  host  university,  eat, in  the  .same  student  dining  halls,  attend  the  same 
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classes,  share  the  name  professors,  lUid  take  part  in  their  social,  athletic  and 
cultural  activities.  Tliis  shared  life  aud  the  duality  of  this  communication  have 
an  enduring  effect  upon  the  i>ersi>ective,  ideas  and  ideals  of  both  -groups  of  stu- 
dents. ^       s.t  t 

While  it  is  impossible  fully  to  measure  the  impact  of  such  an  educational 
experience,  it  is  already  clear  that  this  program  is  doing  more  than  providing  a 
unique  International  oducati(mal  experience  for  a  growing  number  of  highly 
qualified  students.  It  is  creating  a  jwol  of  broadly  experienced  young  men 
and  women  whose  character,  language  skill,  emotional  maturity.  Intellectual 
power,  cultural  enrichment,  and  understanding  of  the  modern  world  fit  fhem 
uniquely  to  become  teachers,  government  officials,  and  business  leaders  In  our 
own  and  many  other  countries,  including  the  developing  countries.  It  is  ^.or 
this  reason,  for  example,  that  the  Dei>artment  of  State  gives  travel  grants  to  the 
undergraduate  University  of  California  students  who  are  studying  at  The 
Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong.  Similar  grants  are  given  to  the  two  partici- 
pating University  of  California  professors  who  in  1005-00  assisted  this  University 
to  develop  a  School  of  E  ucatlon  and  a  8chool  of  Social  Weilare  and  to  the  four 
graduate  students  who  are  serving  as  teaching  assistants  there  while  carrying 
on  their  own  graduate  research  projects. 

So  successful  has  been  our  exi)erlence  that  this  graduate  dimension  is  being 
added  to  the  other  study  centers.  We  recognize  how  much  this  on-the-grouiid 
experience  can  contribute  to  graduate  research  and  how  much  such  students  can 
contribute  to  the  foreign  universities,  particularly  in  the  developing  countries. 

We  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  associating  with  universities  which 
share  our  ideals  and  our  view  that  universities  participating  in  a  two-way  edu- 
cational exchange  stand  to  benefit  from  such  an  exchange.  For  example,  the 
world-famous  Oe  ^rge  August  University  in  Goettingen,  where  we  have  had  a 
^tndy  center  since  1003,  has  sent  us  in  1905-60  ten  out.standing  graduate  .students 
siwnsored  by  tlie  Volkswagen  Foundation.  So  fruitful  has  been  their  experience 
that  the  Oeorge  August  University  will  send  fourteen  Volkswagen  scholars  in 
1966-67.  To  assist  this  two-way  flow  of  talent.  The  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California  have  waived  the  $981  non-resident  tuition  for  the  students  nominated 
to  UK  hv  our  partner  universities.-  However,  the  cost  of  intercontinental  travel 
and  of  room  and  board  in  the  United  States  is  often  beyond  the  means  of  many  of 
the  students  whom  our  partner  universities  would  like  to  .send  to  us.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  universities  in  the  developing  countrie«.  I  cite  the  Kdu- 
catiou  Abroad  Progrtim  only  to  illustrate  one  asm-t  of  the  commUmpnf  of  the 
riii*<fi>u.v  ut  Caiiiornin  to  the  objectives  of  the  International  Education  Act. 
Our  University  and  many  others  have  a  strong  base  on  which  to  build  stronger 
resources  in  international  studies  in  partnership  with  the  federal  government. 

.Vs  Vice-chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Programs  Abroad  of  the 
Council  on  Student  Travel  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  U.S.  Students 
Abroad  of  the  National  Association  for  Foreign  Students  Affairs.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  conferences  around  the  world  of  educators  from  many  countries  who 
were  wiling  to  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  the  developnient  of  student 
exchange  programs  with  greater  sophistication.  Many  of  these  ijersons  were 
heads  of  universities  receiving  American  students  now  who  were .  anxious  to 
explore  ways  nnd  means  of  improving  such  programs.  ^ . 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Council  on  Student  Travel,  President  Clark  JKerr  of 
the^  nivcrsity  of  Califomia»  and  Chancellor  Herman  Wells  of  Indiana  University, 
an  International  (\>mniittee  on  Kducational  Kxchange.  comi>osed  of  a  representa- 
tive group  of  Ameriwin  and  foreign  universitiy  presidents,  is  in  the  process  of 
ft)rmation  to  study  implications  of  these  program's  in  the  future.  In  other  words, 
I  feel  the  collective  wisdom  of  universities  around  the  world  is  needed  if  effec- 
tive international  programming  is  to  be, established  in  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. This  committee  is  a  constructive  step  in  the  direction  of  tapping  ^uch 
wisdom  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

I  woidfl  he  remiss  if  I  did  not  call  attention  to  the  action  of  the  membership 
of  the  National  Association  for  Foreign  Student  AfTairs  at  Its  annual  business 
met»ting  in  Chicago  in  May».  which  pa'ssed  a  resolution  in  supj>ort  of  th^e  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  196()  unanimously.  NAFSA  is  the  professional  orga- 
nizat'3n  of  representatives  of  educational  institutions  and  organization$i  directly 
concerned  with  the  field  of  educatl<mal  exchange  and  it  seems  to  be  of  some 
significance  that  this  organization  would  recognize  the  great  value  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  for  higher  education  and  should  place  itself  so  firmly  on 
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record  favoring  thi»  U»KiHlatloii  In  ItH  pn^sent  form.   The  text  of  ,tlilH  resolution 
1» as  follows: 

"RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OK  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ACT  OF  1066 

"Wheroas,  the  National  Association  of  Foreign  Student  Affairs  Is  dedicated  to 
the  thoughtful  and  carefully  eoiiceiveU  oxi>anslon  of  etlucatlonal  Interchange 
between  American  universities  and  the  luilversltles  of  otiier  countrlos  around 
the  world ;  and 

••Whereas,  such  expansion  and  the  qualitative  Improvement  of  existing  pro- 
grams of  Interchange  has  been  Inhibited  by  the  lack  of  adequate  resources  In  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States ;  and 

"Whereas,  expanding  seivlces  for  foreign  students  and  the  Amerlcaa  students 
desiring  to  study  abroad  Is  a  major  specific  need  which  should  be  partially  met^ 
by  federal  assistance  to  colleges  and  universities :  Therefore  be  it 

''Resolved,  That  the  1966  Annual  Meeting  of ^  the  Natibnal  Association  for 
Foreign  Student  Affairs : 

•'Welcomes  the  substances  and  the  spirit  of  the  President's  message  on  Inter- 
national Education  and  the  related  legislation,  the  Interna tloiial  Education  Act 
of  1966; 

"Commends  the  early  passage  of  the  proposed  legislation  (HR  12451,  HR  12452, 
and  S.  2874)  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  United  Stares  Senate ; 

••Urges  the  early  appropriation  of  the  funds  needed  to  Implement  effectively 
the  provisions  of  the  act ; 

"Offers  to  those  governmental  agencies  and  departments  Involved  the  support 
and  counsel  of  the  leadership  and  membership  of  the  NAFSA  In  Implementing 
their  expanding  roles  In  the  field  of  International  education  ;  and 

••Directs  the  President  of  the  National  Association  for  Foif^elgn  Student  Affairs 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the"*  United  States,  the 
governmenta]  agencies,  departments,  and  legislative  bodies  concerned,  and  such 
other  persons  as  he  and  tlie  Board  of  Directors  shall  determine." 

A  number  of  major  factprs  make  the  International  Education  Act  of  1966  of 
great  significance  to  American  colleges  and  universities.  1)  A  wedding  of  federal 
aid  with  the  resources  of  the  colleges  and  universities  administering  under- 
graduate programs  overseas  could  open  the  iK>ssibility  of  study  abroad^  a  wide 
range  of  students  who  presently  consider  such  an  experience  as  beyoiid  their 
fivinTipIni  ttipntia  For  pTnmnlp,  stiii1*>nt«  of  thp  TTnive^«ity  of  Cnlifomla  arr 
students  from  tli j  main  stream  of  American  life  and  as  such,  the  average  stu<' 
is  ill-equipped  to  afford  the  expense  ol'  study  abroad,  even  under  a  progrnirr^  .^t 
minimizes  the  cost  as  ours  does.  As  you  may  know,  we  estimate  thp*  <iO%  of 
the  student  population  of  the  University  of  California  ear  s  p^.  •  "  all  of  their 
educational  costs  in  the  University  during  their  ataj  ^*  •  idergraduates. 
2)  While  the  University  of  California  and  other  ins'uatlr  /  .  this  country  have 
developed  wide-ranging  international  programs,  there  li.  i»o  question  but  what 
such  programs  are  expensive.  Thus,  although  they  are  essential,  they  must  be 
kept  in  very  careful  balance  if  our  University  is  to  serve  appropriately  the  wide 
range  of  Interests  in  the  State  of  California  and  other  institutions  are  appro- 
priately to  serve  local  needs.  The  assistance  of  the  International  Education 
Act  could  enable  the  University  to/carry  forward  a  much  more  far-reaching  and 
comprehensive  set  of  international  programs.  Let  me  say  at  this  ix>int  that  the 
luo^  far-reaching  impact  of  the  International  Education  Act  is  the  implication 
for  colleges  and  universities  and  groups  of  institutions  that  international  educa- 
tion not  only  comprehends  a  wide  range  of  activities  within  our  colleges  and 
universities,  but  that  it  indeed  provides  a  framewo^  within  which  all  such 
actlvi'ties  may  be  carried  on.  The  implications  of  this  for  an  institution  like 
the  University  of  California  will  be  profound  if  in  the  process  of  prepaHhg  to 
benefit  from  the  International  Education. Act  of  1966,  the  University  does  more  to 
clarify  lines  of  commnnication  which  will  relate  the  persons  involved  In  centers 
for  advanced  international  studies  to  those  fa<.ulty  members  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  developing  the  undergraduate  curriculum,  the  persons  involved  in  ^ 
the  administering  of  a  wide  range  of  international  programs,  and  the.  persons 
responsible  foj*  the  training  of  teachers  for  our  school^.  Much  of  the  interna- 
tional programming  in  colleges  and  universities,  regardless  of  size^  has  de- 
veloped on  an  nd  hoc  basis  witltiMit  the  consideration  of  an  effective  fnstitutional 
policy  in  this  area  and  without  communication  with  other  persons  invoh'ed  In 
international  programming  in  the  same  institution.  What  is.needed  at  this  sta^te 
is  greater  articulation  of  the  various  programs  within  an  institution,  not  only 
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with  each  other  so  that  it  is  posstblc^  to  build  on  the  competence  of  other  programs, 
but  aHo  80  that  there  can  be  a  coherent  pattern  for  utilizing  the  skills  and 
services  of  individual  programs  throughotlt  the  curriculum  of  the  University.  In 
short,  the  bill  really  demands  that  our  educational  institutions  plan  effective 
approaches  to  international  education  as  a  whole  if ^they  are  to  benefit  from 
the  cooperation  of  the  federal  government.  If  this  is  not  explicit  in  the  legisla> 
tion,  I  believe  it  to  be  implicit  and  I  feel  that  Secretary  Gardner  and  those 
directly  responsibie.foi  the  (administration  of  the  Act  are  aware  of  the  importance 
of  these  implications  for  hlgh&r  education,  and  will  provide  the  necessary  funds 
to  institutions  and  groups  of  institutions  to  carry  out  such  planning  as  a  part 
of  the  initial  phase  of  the  implementation  of  the  Act.  I  would  advocate  con- 
sciously breaking  down  the  dichotomy  between  centers  for  advanced  interim- 
tional  studies  with  a  graduate  emphasis  and  the  undergraduate  programs  in 
international  studies  which  exi^s  In  many  Institutions.  We  have  attempted  . 
this  in  the  University  of  California  with  some  success  by  involving  the  heads  of 
graduate  centers  concerned  with  various  areas  of  the  world  In  the  developing  of 
undergraduate  study  centers  in  those  areas  of  the  woi'ld. 

3)  Broadening  the  provisions  of  the  NOEA  tc  permit  suppoit  for  training 
in  '  Angua^fes  which  are  currently  offered  in  our  colleges  and  universities  is  a 
vital  part  of  international  programming  in  terms  of  the  impact  colleges  and 
universities  can  have  on  secondary  and  elementary  education.  It  i.s  no  secret 
that  the  teaching  of  languages  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  while 
making  Home  progress,  is  styi  woefully  lacking.  One  cannot  teach  another 
person  a  language  without  in  one  way  '  another  becoming  an  Interpreter  of  the 
culture  of  that  language.  To  be  in  a  position  of  interpreting  a  culture  to  another 
IH*rson  without  ever  having  lived-  in  the  culture-  oneself  places  thouy^ands  of 
teachers  In  an  untenable  ywsition  each  year.  In  Bngland,  for  example,  .one 
does  not  l>etome  a  teacher  of  French  without  spending  a  i^erlod  in  Prance  a s- 
.:i.sting  in  a  classroom  "and  becoming  at  lea.st  superficially  involved  in  French 
culture.  This  same  requirement  should  exist  in  our  schools,  but  can  only^  exii?t  ^' 
through  thcipartnershlp  of  our  colleges  and  universities  with  the  federal  g6<'eni' 
ment  becouse  of  the  enormou.s  costs  involved  in  developing  programs  of  the  scope 
demanded  by  the  great  brr^adth  of  our  educational  structure.  4)  I  would  like 
to  note  specifically  the  importance  of  the  provision  for  .*?ending  faculty  membcrH 
of  our  institutions  overseas  and  f the  bringing  of  faculty  meml>er8  as  visiting 
professors  to  American  colleges  and  universities.  Mau.v  of  our  fnciiitf  u«em- 
tGin  have  uau  Niguincanc  experience  overseas  which  has  profoundly  infiuen^ed 
their  capacity 'for  providing  infrelfectual  stimulus  to  their  students,  Tliis  is  an 
aspect  that  demands  systematic  development  by  our  collets  and  universitieK 
and  one  of  the  functions  of  the  A^t  should  be  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  pro- 
gramming overseas  experience  foi^our  faculty  members  and  the  integration  into 
our  institutions  of  greater  numbers  of  faculty  visiting  from  overseas.  5)  May 
I  just  identify  »ome  significant  jt^oints  at  which  undergraduate  study  abroad 
programs  need  strengthening  throligh  the  good  oflJces  of  the  Intomational  Edu- 
cation Act:  a)  Institutional  research  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs;  b) 
The  strengthening  of  the  admin ij^t ration  of  the  programs,  both  overseas  and 
on  the  home  campus ;  c)  Provisioa  for  the  psychological  counseling  of  studei^ts 
in  fitudy  centers  overseas;  d)  Provision  of  physical  facilities  such  as  residence  . 
halls  in  the  host  universities  overj*etts  to  replace  simce  takei}  by  our  studentt^:  \ 
e)  Provision  of  language  laboratories  for  language  programk;  f)  Provision  of 
library  facilities  which,could  be  shajred  by  American  institutions  and  universities 
overseas  in  the  furthering  of  joint  academic  programs;  g)  Pvovision  of  direct 
assistance  of  foreign  universities  I  cooperating  with  American  insUtutions  In 
the  educating  of  American  graduatj^  and  undergraduate  students,  such  guid  pro 
quo  to  be  determin2d  in  consultation  between  the  cooperating  universities  or 
groups  of  universities;  h>  Prvni^lon  for  conferences  of  educators  from  \he 
United  States  and  countries  overseas  to  consider  implications  of  cooi>erative 
international  programming,  including  the  co.'^t  of  travel  involved  in  such  con- 
ferences. \  {  ' 

One  further  point  needs  to  be  miide.  The  In  tenia  tional  Education  Act  pro- 
poses to  broaden  the  involvement  otf- the  United  States  government  in  the  field 
of  international  education  In  a  verv  dramatic  way.  This,  however,  can  only  l>e 
implemented  if  the  necessary  appropriations  are  voted.  Tho  current  efforts  of 
tlJ?  United  States  in  the  field  of  ediica tional  exchange,  which  Is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  field  of  international  education,  has  not  been  supported  in  as  substantial 
a  way  as  similar  efforts  have  l)eeu  in  other  rountries  of  the  world;  Indeed,  It 
has  not  been  possible  for  much  of  the  permissive  legislation  in  t4ie  Fulbright- 
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rHayeK  Act  to  be  iim)letnoiited  in  a  »igniAcuiit  wu;*  because  of  lack  .of  appro- 
prhiteU  funds.  I  would  simply  call  attention  to  the  iu"t  that  If  tliere  Is  to  be 
eflfectl\''e  luvolvenient  In  .this  field  of  iuteniatlonal  edueatl(»n  l».v  the  federal 
government,  it  Is  ^oing  to  cost  unifh  «iore  money  each  year  than  our  existing 
educational  exchange  efforts.  Unless  such  funding  i.^  forthcoming,  the  Congress  * 
Is  raising  false  hojH^s  In  the  more  than  2,000  iHlm-atioual  institutions  which  see 
this  Ac^^as-Fptentlally,  strengthening  their  academic  posture  in  the  field  of  in- 
teniational  education.  >  • 

The  Intematlonal  Kducation  Act  of  IWO  |)roiulst»s  to  open  the  iM)Nsil)ility  of 
lK)th  public  Hiid  private  Institutions  widening  the  range  of  Lnternational  offer* 
IngH  in  their  curriculum,  expanding  the  administration  of  {international  pro- 
grams yiat  will  serve  the  university  community  as  well  as;  the  H'ountry  as  n 
whole,  and  oldening  the  door  to  cooi)enition  between  America(n  universities  and 
nmiversities  overseas  that  will  mutually  strehgthen  higher  ^education  around 
the  world.  It  will  enable  our.  colleges  and  universities  to  aer\*e  our  nation's 
ncjds  more  effect hely  and  desserves  ^siH»edy  passage  through  t^e  Congress.  ' 

Mr.  BucHAN.vN.  The  University  of  California  could  support  thiSc 
in*»asure  from  a  variet>^     points  of  view,  both  at  the  u  ndergraduate* 
and  the  graduate  levfel:i  As  a  matter  of.  fact,  the  IToise  committee 
heard  a  very  persuasijve/statement  by  Chancellor  Franl:lin  Murphy  of 
UCLA  on  this  subjectl  | 

V  X       ^CLA  PROGRAM 

I  shquld  like  to  addil^  my  remarks  to  one  facet  or  one  point  of  the 
university's  contribution  here. 

.  The  Universit>  of  California  for  some  timi^as  been  conducting  an 
education  abroad  program,  which  started  out^ith  a  single  program  at 
the  university  a  year  ago.  I'his  has  since  expanded  until  this  fall  we 

,  Jiave  programs  in  as  many  different  countries.  Most  of  these  are 
countries  in  Europe./  We  have  one  in  Latin  America^  however,  and 
two  in  the  Far  East .  ■ 

The  student  who  returns  frdfn  a  year's  experience  I  think  has  had  a 
valuable  training  in.  international  education,  which  is  the  purpose  of 
this  piece  of  legislation.  For  one  thing,  if  he  has  gone  to  one  of  the 
major  countries  of  Europe  h^  .returns  with  a  fluenby  in  language. 

;  .  Dr.  Miirphy  spoke  a  little  while  ago  about  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing English  to  people  coming  here;  and  we  stress  the  other  side  of  the 

:coin,  the  importance  of  our  students  understanding  their  language. 
And^so^we  have  prior  preparation  necessary  to  an  intensive  language 

coutfse'.        .    '  '—^ 

In  addition  to  thip,  our  students'  do  not  take  courses  over  there 
taught  by  our  own  faculty  liiembers  sent  Over  for  the  purpose;  they 
ai'e  all  put  into  the  courses  of  the  universities  with  which  we  have 

-understandings.  So  they  sit  and  fete^^  the  com^ses  in  the  language, 
and  they  have  special  semihars  in  which  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  subject  mattei*  of  the  course  in  the  language. 

Many  of  them  take  cours^  in  political  science,  sociology,  history, 
and  so  on.  They  have  added  advantage,  then,  of  looking  at  these 
subjects  from  a  point  of  view'bmside  oflhellnited  States.  They  have 
the  further  advantage  that  their  program  is  integrated  into  the  under- 
graduate program  of  the  universities  so  it)  is  a  part  of  that  program. 
When  the v  return  they  receive  credit  in  the  University  of  California 
for  what  they  have  done; 

While  I  am  concentrating  my  commentf?  on  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  should  like  to  hote  in  passing  that  I  hope  that  you  don't  think 
I  am  too  parochial,^  I  hope  yon  will  as^uri'ie  this  is  one  sample  or  exam- 
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pie  cf  d  fore;^  studies  pro^jTam  in  which  mafty  universities  are  en- 
ga|B:ed  at  the  present  time. 

We  feel  that  we  have  a  viable  prograni.  It  has  the  strong  support 
of  the  regents,  of  the  university,  of  the  administration,  of  the  f acuity, 
and  of  the  students.  It  is  easy  lor  me  to  say  that.  It  wasn't  so  easy  to' 
get  it.  You  must  remember  that  we  have  eight  campuses  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  iCalifpmia,  and  we  send  studients  from  all  of  these  campuses. 
Our  direcSbr  and  faculty  members  are  drawn  from  the  various  cam- 
puses of  the  university,  and  they  serve  on  a  rotating  basis. 

ABSI8TAKCE  PROVIDBD  BY  FEDERAL  AID 

So  \ve  believe  that  we  are  doing  a  reasonably  good  job  as  it  is.  -  On 
the  other^teuid,  we  also  feel  that  Federal  aid  can  assist  us  in  a  variety 
of  waysl  And  that,  frankly,  is  my  reason  for  being  here  this  morning. 

May  I  suggest  just  a  few  of  these  possible  ways?  For  one  thing. 
Federal  assistance  could  make  it  possible  for  greater  numbers  of  stu- 
dents to  experience  this  yearns  study  abroad.  I  am  sure  you  know  that 
our  stud^t  body  is  rather  highly  selected,  it  is  drawn  from  the  upper 
eiglith  of  the  high  schciol  graduates  of  the  State  of  California.  Our 
students  who  participate  in  this  program  have  to  have  better  than  an 
average  grade  before  they  can  get  into  itw  So  this  is  a  selected  group 
of  selec'tOT  students.  .  . 

Ninety  percent  of  the  students  of  ^lie  University,  of  California  ai-e 
partly,  and  some  of  theni  wholly,  self-supporting.  As  a  result,  there 
are  able  students  who  could  profit  from  this  exjjerience  who  are  not 
able  to  take  part  in  it.  We  do  what  we  can.  This'is  a  public  imiyer- 
sity.  Wei  have  atteinpted  to  keep  the  costs  down  as  much  as  possible. 
'  wli^oHvDr.,  Allaw.ay  is  traveling  is  one  of  these 

cost-saving-de\5<jes.,  We  chartered  the  plan  and  flew  them  from  the 
west  cpast  to  the  east  coast  in  order  to  save  some  more  money  for  the 
students.  iBut  they  pay  th^ir  way.  And  we  hope  to  have  the  costs 
roughly  comjparable  to  what  the  cc«ts  would  be  of  living  on  one  of  the 
campuses  of  the  University  of  California,  plus  the  cost  of  travel'. 

There  dJiTsome  scholarships.  There  are  numerous  loans  available. 
And  I  shauld  like  to  thank  the  Federal  Government  for  making  some 
of  these  loans  possible. 

-  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  opjwrtunity  here  to  extend 
the  number  of  students  who  participate  in  this  prognim. 

I  think,^  too,  that  funds  would  enable  the  university  to  plan  and 
execute  a  greater  expansion  of  this  program  than  might  otherwise  be 
possible,  aud  perhaps  expansion  into  slightly  different  areas. 

For  one  thiftg,  I  think  we  could  "extend  the  training  of  language 
teachers^  in  this  country.  I'!  was  reading  through  the  report  of  the 
House  committee  in  which  questions  were  raisra  from  time  to  time 
as  to  what  jean  be  done  at  the  primary  and  secondary  level.  It  seems 
to  me  that  brie  of  the  be^.  things  that  you  can  do  is  get  a  lanjE^uage 
teacher  who  can  not  only  instruct  the  student  in  the  language  itself, 
but  who  has  a  personal  acquaintance  and  knowledge  of  the  country  in 
which  this  languor  is  spoken.  And  we  have  some  ideasjri  this  direc- 
tion. And-I  think  we  probably  would  need  some  helpi  here. 

Another  thing  that  this  Federal  aid  would  permit  would  be  to  in- 
crease-thOxchange  of  American  and  foreign  professors.  Through 
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our  association  with  these  different  univepities  we  become  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  faculty  members  at  these  institutions.  In  addition 
to  this,  our  students  have  become  rather  well  acquainted  with  the 
faculty  members.  They  .take  cpni'ses  with  them,  and  we  have  an  op* 
portmiity  to  find  the  people  who  might  do  the  i\iost  good  if  they  were 
brought  liei-e  for  a  limited  time.  And  our  own  faculty  membei-s,  while 
they  do  not  teiich  except  in  certain  cases,  do  have  an  effect  upon  the 
faculty  of  the  host  institution.  . 

In  the  case  of  some  of  our  smaller,  programs  dealing  with  institu- 
tions that  need  development,  some  of  our  faculty  members  actually 
teach  courses.   I  might  give  vou  just  one  case  history. 

Wo  have  an  association  with  the  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong, 
\vl{ich  is  a  fairly  new  iiisifitutioii  arisiuff  out  of  a  suggestion  made 
by  IV}  International  Commission  headed  by  a  promhient  British  edu- 
cator. The  head  of  this  institution  is  a  man  on  leave  from  the  Berkeley 
(nimniis,  Prof.  Choh  Ming  Lee  from  the  department  of  economics. 
Choli  Ming  Lee  lias  asked  our  help  in  endeavoring  to  strengthen  cer- 
tain areas,  within  this  particular  school. 

.  And  so  we  try  to  find  directoi's  for  this  center  who  are  riot  only  able 
fo  take  care  of  otir  stact^anfs  th^re  but  who  will  offer  courses  and  give 
advicejn  certain  selective  areas.  This  year,  for  example,  they  asked 
us  for  a  philospher  and  a  mathematician.  And  we  were  able  to  find 
such  individuals,  becaiise  of  our  broad  base  of  eight  ciiinpuses.  Last 
year  we  sent  a  man  from  an  education  department  and  a  man  from  a 
social  welfare  department. 

UNDERGRADUATE  TRAINING  OF  AMERICANS  ABROAD 

In  addition  to  this — and  I  think  that  this  is  quite  important— Fed- 
eral aid  could  help  us  to  extend  and  improve  facilities  lor  undergrad- 
uate education  abroad.  For  one  thing,  we  need  language  laboratories 
in  some  of  these  center's.   We  find  a  great  variation. 

The  Univei'sity  of  Bordeaux,  on  the  one  hand,  is  well  equipped  for 
this  soit  of  thing,  since  it  has  been  doing  something  of  the  sort  in  the 
[)ast.  Some  of  the  other  .institutions  have  no  facilities  at  all.  This 
limits  our  effectiveness.  '  ^ 

There  are  possibilities  for  centers  for  language  instruction.  Last 
year  I  visited  a  little  place  up  in  Bressanone  on  the  Brenner  Pass, 
n'hich  is  owned  by  the  University  of  Padua  with  which  we  have  an 
association.  This  is  an  ideal  location  for  a  special  language  training 
institute.  / 

One  of  our  stumbling  blocks  in  developing — 
.  Senator  Yarborough.  What  did  they  teach?    Were  Italian  and 
German  taught  thei*e,'or  other  languages? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  We  haven't  done  anything  with  this  center;  it  is 
just  a  spot:  We  haven't  been  able  to  develop  it.  Our  students  are 
at  the  University  of  Padua.  They  are  studying  Italian.  We  have 
another  center  at  the  University  of  Goettiiigen  in  Germany,  and  the 
students  learn  German  there.  If  they  went  into  the  teaching  program 
it  might  he  a  place  where  both  languages  could  be  taught  at  tJie  same 
spot*  ,  V 

Senator  Yarbouougu.  Pardon  my  intermntion. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

08-855  0—66  25 
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Another  stumbling,  block  that  we  have  is  in  housing  facilities  for 
our  students.  VjFor  example,  this  year  we  are  starting  a  new  center  in 
the  University  of  Lund  dowTi  in  the  southern  part  of  Sw^deii*!  We 
are  limited  ^^^o  15  students,  because  that  is  all  the  sjjace  they  caiinfTprd 
to^ve  us.  If  it  could  be  possible  for  Federal  aid  to  build- or  lease 
residential  structures  for  students,  these  would  not  be  used  just  for 
our  students. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  I^t's  say  that  the  University  of  Lund 
already  has  six  residence  halls.  We  could  construct  a  seventh,  and 
we  could  throw  that  into  the  pool,  and  our  students  would  be  spread 
throughout.  We  do  not  permit  our  students  to  live  together  m  en- 
claves. They  are  distributed  throughout  the  uni  versity  residence  hall 
or  throughout  the  town.  But  in  this  way  we  would  not  be  subsidizing 
a  foreign  government.  We  would,  in  enect,  be  paying  our  own  >va,v. 
And  in  some  cases  we  are  working  a  real  hardship  on  foreign  universi- 
ties because  of  their  willingess  to  lend  us  this  space. 

Another  very  tight  area  is  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  example,, 
in  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  not  attempted  to  set  up  just  one  study 
center.  We  have  students  at  3  or  4  centers,  because  we  know  it  would 
be  unfair,  to  ask  space  fcr  more  than  perhaps  9  or  10  students  at  the 
most. 

UBKARY  FACILiriES 

I  think  library  facilities  is  anotler  point  in  which  we  could  help. 
The  University  of  California,  in  coi».juiiction  with  a  couple  of  foreign 
universities,  has  rescued  a  couple  of  American  libraries.  As  you  well 
know,  the  TJSIS  used  to  have  libraries  scattered  throughout  Eiirppe. 
In  Bordeaux,  they  gave  this  up.  And  the  University  of  California 
and  the  University  of  Bordeaux  got  together,  with  the  University  of 
Bordeaux  providing  the  space^  and  the  iJniversity  of  California  pro- 
viding some  of  the  funds  for  library  care,  to  keep  this  available. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  type  of  thing,  because  it  is  useful 
not  only  to  our  studente,  but  to  the  foreign  students  as  well. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  was  done  in  Fadua;  where  another  library 
was  in  effect  abandoned.  The  University  of  Padua  has  helped  us  on 
that,  and  this  library  is  actually  physically  in  the  same  spot  as  our  di- 
rector's offices.  '  And  this  has  proved  to  be  satisfactory.  I  have  looked 
over  these  libraries,  and  they  give  a  reasonably  well  balanced  small 
/collection  of  material. 

One  further  point  is  that  Federal  aid  might  make  possible  interna- 
tional conferences  of  educators  to  improve  iritematiorial  education. 
One  of  the  byproducts  of  our*\york  with  foreign  universities  is  that 
they  are  thinkmg  more  and  more  about  changes  among  themselves. 
They  haven't  been  accustomed  to  giving  credit  to  people  going  to  other 
institutions.^  For  the  first  time  in  history,  last  year  a  student  in  one  of 
,  the  University  of  Califomiii  campuSiM  received  credit  for  her  work 
,  .  in  one  of  the  foreign  universities,  tne  University  of  Padua. 

Senator  Yarbokouoh.  Pardon  me  f^r  interrupting.  'You  mean  it 
is  not  customary  for  American  universities  to  give  credit  for  work 
donfe  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  BtTCHANAN.  It  is  not  customary  in  European  universities  to 
give  credit  for  work  done  in  other  European  universities. 

Senator  YorbokougH.  But,  generally,  haven't  our  universities  for' 
years  given  credit  for  work  done  in  European  universities  ? 
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Mr,  Buchanan.  That  is  right.  I  wasn't  referring  to  thd.t.  There 
is  one  pnxctical  problem,  however.  A  student  going  over  on  his  own, 
'  attendmg  oiie  of  these  foreigr\  universities  may  nave  difficulty  getting 
credit  for  work  he  has  done,  because  the  work  hasn't  been  evSuated 
in  "advance. 

'•'Senator  Yarborouoh.  They  often  evaluate  it  in  bloc  or  en  banc 
don't  they.? 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Sometimes.they  do. 
Senator  Yarborouoh.  ^^ardon  tno  interruption. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  I  have  been  involved  in  the  iiiitiation  and  estab- 
/li^hment  of  the  University  of  California  study^  centers  abroad.  In 
conclusion,  I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  letting  me  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  Billj  tlirough  which  I  think  the  University  of  California  can 
contribute  in  a  greater,  more  significant  way  to  international  educa- 
tion. The  Univei-sit);  of  California  is  firmly  committed  to  the  ,prin- 
j  ciples  of  the  international  studies  and  research.  It  is  our  conviction 
that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  put  this  principle  into  practice 
is  to  provide  qualified  students  with  a  technical  year  abroad. 
Senator  Morse.  You  have  been  verj' helpful,  Dr.  Buchanan. 
Senator  Javits  has  left  a  note  to  me.  lie  is  referring  to  Dr.  Alia- 
<^way's  statement,  apparently.  It  reads  as  follows :  ^ 

In  several  places  your  statement  refers  to  the  financial  difficulties  faced  by 
young  Americans  wishing  to  study  abroad.  I  have«  suggested  that  these  Ameri- 
•  can  students  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  some  of  the  aids  provided  by 
law  to  students  here  in  the  United  States.    For  example,  the  loan  guarantee 
program.  What  are  your  views  on  this  proposal? 

Mr.  BucHANAX.  Just  before  I  left  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
Senator  Javits  sent  to  Dr.  Allaway.  And  I  would  subscribe  to  any- 
thing  that  will  assist  in  giving  money  to  students  going  abroad,  cer- 
tainyr. 

Senator  Morse.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Yarborough. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Dr.  Buchanan,  I  have  tried  to  read  Dr.  Alia- 
way's  statement  and  listen  to  you  at  the  same  time.  Each  was  stimu- 
-  lating.       \  ■ 

I  am  amazed  by  the  fact  in  the  statement,  that  90  percent  of  all 
the  student  population  in  the  university  earn  part  or  all  of  their  edu- 
cational costs  during  their  stay  as  undergraduates.  I  assume  that 
in  your  free  junior  college  system  that  percentage  would  be  even 
higher  than  90  percent^ 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  the  junior  collejges  of  California,  probably  so, 
although  they  don't  have  to  spend  quite  as  much  money  because  our 
students  have  to  provide  housing,  for  themselves  if  they  wish  to  go 
away  to  schooL 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  And  in  the  junior  colleges  they  could  live 
at  home  ? 
Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  true.  . 

Senator  Yarborouoh.  There  is  one  statement  I  want  to  call  atten^ 
tion  to.  Dr.  Allaway  said  that  :  ^ 

The  field  of  international  education  las  not  been  supported  in  aia.. substantial 
a  way  as  similar  efforts  have*  been  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  general  belief  abroad  in  the  land  that  we  do  more  in 
.   the  field  of  international  exchange.  I  won't  belabor  the  point  or  take 
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time  here,  hut  J  uin  wondering  if  you  meant,  is  there  any  other  part 
of  the  free  world  that  does  more? 

Mr.  Buchanan,  I  am  goin^r  to  have  to  beg  the  issue  on  that  one 
and  ask  him  to  write  you.  a  letter.  - 

Senator  YAUuouour.ir.  I  wish  you  would.  T  would  be  very  much 
interested  in  it,,  T  think  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  ought  to  coni- 
|>ete  in  this  age  for  international  exchange,  And  T  apnroye  what 
you  and  he  have  said  about  helping  the'stiidents.  In  themterest  of 
time  I  will  forgo  any  further  questions  or  comment,  » 
.  I  just  want  to  conexJitulate  you  on  your  excellent  statement  here, 
and  on  Dr,  Allaway's.  *  , 

Mr;  Buchanan,  T  will  see  thai  he  \vrires  yon  a  letter. 

Thank  you.  ,  ' 

Senator  MoRSK,  Tliankvou  very  much. 

Senator  Yauborouuit.  "Dr,  Buchanan,  Avhen  was  the  TTnivcrsity  of 
Panda  founded?  .  ' 

Dr.  BrcuAXAN.  In  the  t5th  century,  T  think.  . 

Senator  Yauborouoii,.  Isn't  it  one' of  the  oldest  universities  in  the 
world? 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Yaruorot'oii.  And  when  was  the  Santa  Barbara  branch  of 
the  University  of  California  opened? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  About22yenrs  ago;  the  old  and  the  new. 

Senator  Yaruorouoh.  T  was  trying  to  figure  out  whether  it  was  there 
when  I  was  out  there  in  the  Army  or  not.   T  don't  think  it  was. 

Mr.  BrcfiANAN.  T  don't  think  so, 

Where -were  you  ? 

Senator  .Yarborot;gh..  At  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  in  Camp  Cook. 
Mr,  Buchanan.  It  became  part  of  the  unlvei-sity  in'  1944. 
Senator  Yarborottgh,  Thank  you.    T  left  about  that  time. 
Senator  MoRSK.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor, 
Our  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  William  Tudor.  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Carbondale,  111. 
Dr.  Tudor,  will  you  come  forward? 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you.  Will  yon  introduce  for  the  record 
your  associate.  • 

STATEMENT  OF  DE,  WIILIAM  TUDOR,  SOTTTHERBT  ILLINOIS  UNI- 
VEESITY,  CAKBONBALE,  ILL,;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DE.  ROBERT 
JACOBS,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  STUDENT  AND 
AEEA  SEEVICES 

Mr.  Tudor,  T  am  here  to  present  the  statement  for  President  Morris, 
who  unfortunately  could  not  be  here.  And  T  have  with  nie  Dr.  Robert 
Jacobs,  who  is  an  assistant  to  the  vice  president  for  student  and  area 
services,  and  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  international 
affairs. 

Senator  Morse.  Dr,  Jacobs,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you.  And  feel 
perfectly  free'to  make  whatever  contributions  to  the  hearing  yon  wish 
when  Dr.  Tudor  finishes. 

You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Tudor.  Senator  Morse,  if  aggreable  to  you,  I  would  like  to  read 
the  statement  of  President  Morris,    It  is  quite  brief.    And  then  I  will 
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add  a  few  of  my  own  observations.   And  then  Dr.  Jacobs  and  I  would 
be  available  tp  ansAver  any  questions  you  might  have.  ^  " 

'    Senator  MibRSB.  Go  right  ahead. 

VjStATEMENT  OF  BELYTE  W.  MORRIS,  PKESIDEWT,  SOTTTHEBlf  mi- 
MOIS  UMdn^^         CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  AS  PRESENTED 
'  WILLIAM  TUDOR 

.  Becivuse  \ve  believe  that  international  education  is  essential  for  better, 
understanding  in  today's  world,  we  recommend  the. passage  of  this  act* 
International  education  has  two  major  but  interdependent  aspects :  the 
first  concentrates  on  educational  services  for.  other  nationaJRties,  and 
the  second  seeks  the  improvement  of  knowledge  of  the  world  for  A^meri- 
cans.  The  country  has  taken  great  strides  in  the  first;  this  billJs 
.  rightly  directed  at  the  second  consideration. 
^  This  university  ha9  been  active  in  providing  educational  opportimi- 
ties  here  f qr  citizens  of  other  lands  and  in  bromoting  the  improvement 
of  education  in  the  developing  nations.  "  We  have  set  aside  75  tuition- 
free  scholarships  each  year  for  inteniatiorial  students  and  192  grants 
of  various  Jcinds  are  given  each  year  to  graduate  studenta  f rom  other 
lands.  During  196&-67  we  expect  to  be  host  to  nearly  TOO  international 
students  with  liospitality  and  opportuinties  for  observation  for  60  to 
100  senior  academic  visitors  from  other  countries. 

OVERSBAS  ACTIVITIES  OF  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  , 

The  university  is  paiticipating  in  development  programs  in  Viet-  . 
nam,  Afghanistan,  and  Mali  under  AlXt  sponsorship,  and  is  now 
opening  a  new  contract  under  AID  with  Nepal;  inltigeria  under 
a  Ford  Foundation  ^i-ant;  and  in  Senegal  under  Peace^Corps  spon- 
soi^ship.  Special  training  programs,  short  coiirses,  and*' seminars  are 
offered  oiiI_ international  quests  in  the  fields  of  apiculture,  crime 
correction  arid^the  study  of  delinquency,  aiTd  edizcatibnal  administra- 
tion. We  liave  conducted  training  progrnms  for  Peace  Corps  groups 
in  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Hondui^as,  Tunisia,  Nepal^  and  Guinea. 

Our  faciiUy  and  graduate  students  have  participated  extensively  in  . 
the  Fiilbriglit  and  other  exchange  programs.  We  sponsor  opportuni- 
ties for  summer  studj^. abroad  for  botTi  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students.  These  activities  have  strengthened  the  interest  and  the  com- 
petence of  our'if acuity  to  participate  in  the  second  major  aspect  of 
n\tel*national  education  which  aims  to  provide  polycultural  educational 
programs  for  pur  own  citizens.  We  endorse  recent  statements  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  concerning 
the  imperative  need  for  introducing  American  students  to  the  whole 
of-^their  world  and  to  ull  of  the  people  in  it:  

^  But  oUjT  national  educational  needs  cannot  be  met  by  providing  inter- 
nationajh  experiences-.for  a  relatively  few  American  professors  and 
college  students.  Eventually  there  must  be  a  total  edupational  involve- 
inent  in  learning  to  understand  the  past^  the  problems,  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  all  of  pUr  neighbore.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  provide  this  new 
vision  only  in  higher  education.  ^  ,  ' 

All  American  young,  people,  including  tho^e  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  sliould  be  informed  and  involved  in  our  interna-     •  . 
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tional  relationships.  Our  university  shares  witli  other  American  uni- 
versities and  colleges  a  major  responsibility  for  training  better  ii>— 
formed  teachers  and  for  lielping  to  develop  new  teaching  materials 
which  will  provide  our  children  with  windows  opening  on  all  of 
mankinds 

^       SUPPORT  FOR  BILL  ' 

We  enthusiastically  (endorse  the  President's  Smithsonian  viddress 
and  the  subsequent  message  to  Congress  on  international  educiition. 
If  the  request  and  recommendations  embodied  in  these  messages  are 
implemented,  some  of  the  limitations  which  liave  prevented  a  more 
effective  participation  and  involvement  should  be  removed.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  idea  and  funds 'suggested  in  this  bill  will  broaden  the 
base  of  international  education  in  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  we  respectfully  urge  the  approval  of  the  proposed 
International  Education  Act  of  1966,  It  is  our  belief  that  the  new 
grants  proposed  in  this  legislation,  coupled  with  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  will  enable 
American  education  at  all  levels  to  move  oncoming  generations  nearer 
to  the  important  ^oals  of  international  understanding  and  world 
peace,  «. 

May  we  also  go  on  record  as  supporting  the  proposal  to  establish 
the  Center  for  Educational  Coopenition  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  of 
leadership  in  international  education.  We  hope  this  ?iew  Center  will 
be  effectively  organized,  staffed,  and  financed  for  service  to  American- 
education  at  alllevels  in  all  50  States. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  736,  S.  2  874,  AND  S.  2037 

Recently  I  received  from  Senator  Javits  a  letter  concerning  his  in- 
terest* in  S.  2874,  and  enclosing  his  amendment  No.  736,  and  his  bill 
S.  2037 ;  I  am  happy  to  respond  to  the  Senator's  invitation  to  comment 
on  these  proposals.  ,^  • 

I  believe  that  with  certain  modifications  these  proposals  could  make 
important  contributions  to  the  purposes  of  the  International  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966.  However,  I  question  the  feasibility  of  a  few  details, 
such  as  the  requirement  for  50-percent  matching  funds  under  part  II, 
•section  1112(a)  (3).  of  S.  2037.  Tliis  might  make  it  difficult  or  impos- 
sible for  many  institutions  to  participate  in  some  of  the  programs  to  be 
authorized  by  this  bill. 

The  Senator's  proposed  amendment  No.  736  could  render  a  suhstan- 
tial  service  b;y  helping  j^apable  international  students  to  attend  Amer- 
ican universities.  It  could  also  help  univei-sity  administrators  who 
now  frequently  stretch  their  resources  to  accommodate  these  students. 
There  may  be  administrative  and  policy  considerations  of  which  uni- 
versity administrators  are  not  aware  that  might  militate  against 
aniendment  No.  736  and  S.  2037.  Barring  such  issues,  I  liope  they  re- 
ceive serious  consideration  by  this  committee. 

The  major  crises  in  the  world  today  can  be  iniet  oiily  by  enlightened 
participation  of  people  from  all  nations  and  from  all  classes  of  society 
within  ,  each  national  group.  For  tliat  great  reason,  the  university. 
I  represent  supports  the  passage  of  S.  278^  and  the  issuance  of  appro- 
priate executive  directives  to  implement  the  supporting  elements  of  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  on  international  education. 
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Senator  MOrse.  Thank  you  very  muchj  Dr.  Tudon 

Dr.  Tudor.  Now,  I  would  like  to  point  out  tliat  through  my  ovm 
personal  experience — and  I  was  an  earljr  Fulbright  lecturer,  fgad  f 
havahad  a  variety  of  other  overseas  experiences— I  find  tliat  the  great 
need  for  expanding  our  international  educational  training  i^  to  pre- 
.p*e  people,  especially  in  this  country,  to  uh'derstarid  bekte!f  the  way 
6ther  people  think  and  behave  and  act*  1  think  thact  is  of  great 
significance.  ^  . 

As  I  think  back  on  my  own  experience,*  when  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  haveithe  Fulbright  lectureship  16  years  ago,  my  knowledge  of  the 
country  when  I  went  there  was  very,  very  slight.  Had  I  had  a  better 
training,  I  think  I  could  have  made  a  better  contribution  there,  and  I 
think  T  could  have  brought  back  more  to /give  to  our  students  at  our 
university.  J  • 

^  .POTLIC  LAW  480  FUOTS  COMMENT 

We  concur,  with  Senator  Dominick's  comments  on  Public  Law  480, 
nnd  the  funds  that  are  contained  therein.  "V^e  feel  that  the  soft  cur- 
rencies sKBuId  be  used  to  improve  our  relationships  with  these  other 
countries.  . 

We  need  to  bring  more  of  our  universities'  into  the  international 
program.  We  have  struggled  in  our  own  university, 'and  we  have 
taken  resources  that  some  nave  questioned  arid  used  them  for  this  pur- 
pose to  help  bring  about  an  international  progr?im.  . 

We  need  to  spread  the  impact  of  Federal  funds.  And  I  think  this 
act  will  make  that  possible. 

We  like  the  idea  of  the  ^interuniversity  consortium  to  bring  several 
universities  together  in  dealinj^  with  the  various  typ^  ^f .  training. 

Senator  Mors^,  on  behalf  of  President  Morris  ajid  Dr.  Jac6bs  and 
myself,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  permitting  us  to  appear  befors  you. 
And  I  want  also  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  courtesy  shown 
by  your  staff,  especially  MXi  Lee^  in  making  it  possible  JEor  vls  t5  appear 
here  this  morning.  .  - 

Senator  Morse.  We  are  the  recipients  of  the  advantage  of  having 
you  before  us.  ' 

Dr.  Jacobs,  do  you  wish  to  add  any  thing  ? 
.  Dr.  Jacobs,  Smce  the  time  is  short,  1  will  bnly  point  out  that  a 
good  part  of  the  arguments  being  advanced  in  support  of  this  bill, 
particularly  at  the  graduate  leyei^  but  also  the  imdergraduate  level, 
appear  to  M-directed  to  the. need  for  specialists ;  for  development,  per- 
sonnel  to  serve  overseas. .  It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  even  a  stronger 
argument  is  the  need  for  infusing,  particularly  into  the  undergraduate 
program,  broader  international  dimensions  and  broader  intemationfil 
perspectives  for  all  students,  whether  or  not  they  are  preparing  to 
undertake  careers  or  vocations  overseas.  American  education  does 
need  this  kind  of  revolutionary  change,  tins  kind  of  curricular  reform, 
and  a  good  part  of  the  justification  and  argumeht  for  this  Inter- 
national Education  Act  is  simply  that  it  may  help  to  stimulate  t^e 
development*  of  world  .  citizeuship  .'«>bjectives,  broader  interiiational 
content,  and  broader  ^international  perspectives,  in  the  regular  uni- 
versity prog^rams  provided  for  all  students,  no  matter  whati  vocation 
thgr  are  gomg  into,  and  no  matter  where  they  practice  their  vocation. 

Senator  Mor6^.  I  am  very  glad  tliat  you  made  those  comments;  I 
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am  |i  strong  supporter  of  a'pro^ram  that  would  make  it  possible  for 
iig  to  train  the  personnel  to  go  abroad  and  provide  educational  facilj- 
fies  in  an  international  education  program  for  students-coming  here 
and  professors  coming  here. 

DOMESTIC  VALUE  OF  I?^TE;RNATI0NAI.  REI^\TI0N8  PROGRAMS 

But  as  I  understand  the  pui^ppses  of  this  act,  one  of  those  pifrposes 
hasn't  been  mentioned  very  i^uch  in  the  hearings  today.  And  that  is 
that  the  very  existence  on  our,  campuses  of  tixese  inteniational  pro- 
grd.ms  will  benefit  our  own  students  who  have.np  mtentipn  of  «going^ 
abroadj.but  the  international  education  aspects  of  these  various  pro- 
grams is.bound  to  send,  out  into  our  own  conimunities  young  men  and 
wonrien  much  moce  enlightened  in  regard  to  tlie  problems  of  the  world 
than'unfortunately  seems  to  be  the  present  ^situation. 

And  unless  sombone  can  show'  me  that  thjit  is  not  one  of  the  major 
objectives  of  the  ac|,  and  that  the  programs  are  going  to  be  developed 
'  vf or  the  benefit  of  our  own  students  as  well  as— I  mean,  if  oiir  own 
students  are  going  to  stuy  here  all  the  tfm^  and  go, back  into  our  com- 
munities, unless  someboay  can  show  me  that  that  isn't  going  to  be  ac^  - 
complished,  I  am  going  to  use  one x)f  my  main  argiimeilts  to  press  for 
this  Dill  the  value  of  this  program  in  our  domesttc 'educational  pro- 
gnim  at  the  higher  education  leyel.  .  Dp  yoii  share  my  view  that  this 
IS  contemplated  by  this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Tudor,  I  do.  Senator  ;  I  certainly  do. 

(Supplemental  correspondence  will  be  found  on  pp.  601-602.)' 
.;  Senator  Morse.  I  think  it  needs  to  be  stressed  more  than  it  has  been 
thus  far.        .  \ 

Thankyou  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Our  last  witness  thia  morning  wilLbe  Dr.  Heniy_King-St4indf6rd, 
president  of  the  tJniversity  of  Miamri  '  ^-^'^  ^ 

I  am  sorry  that  you  have  had  to  wait  so  jj^uig^  Dr.  StanforC  We 
areglad  to  have  yon,  I  can  assure  yon.       ' /  5: - 

xou  may  proceed  in  your  own  way.  "     "  ^  '-  ^^^^^^ 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  HENRY  KDia  STANPOEJ),  PBESIDENT,  TJNI- 
VEESITY  OF  MIAMIi  CORAL  GABIES,  ELA. 

Mr.  Stan^^ford.  Thank  you  very  much,vMr.  Chairman,  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  a  written  statement  to  the  subcommittee,  arid 
for  the  further  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  infonnally  as  l  try  to 
summarize  some  of  the  maiii  points  of  my  written  state*  ent.  ' 
,  Senator  Morse.  1  am  going  tpXput  your  entire  statement  in  the 
..  record.    And  you  may  summarize  it. 

Mr.  Stanford.  Thank  you  vei-yinuch.  * 
'I  am  tremendously  interested  in  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the. 
pi-oposed  International  Education  Act  of  1966.   As  the  chief  admin- 
istmtor  of  one  of  tlie  Nation's  largest,  private  universities,  and  one 
*Hiat  is  strategically  located  \vifh  I'egard  to  foieign  areas,"  I  am  in^ 
evitably  drawn  to  the  support  of  th^s  legislation. 

'     PROGRAM  OF-  MIAHI  UNIVERSltY,  CORAL  GABLES,  FL.^^  ' 

I  noticed  in  the  roster  of  witnesses  passed  around  this  morning  that 
the  location  of  the  University  of  Miami  was  not  identified.  I  re- 
marked to  a  colleague  who  is  Jieie  with  me  that  this  was  because 
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eveiybody  knew  where  the  University  of  Miami  was  lo<3ated.   He  said 

/  tKdt  perhaps  the  contrary  wad  true,  thai  th^  bmi^ion  might  have  been 

•  because  hobodjr  knew.     '  V 

It  is  located  in  G^ral  Gables,  Fla.j  a  beautiful  ij\iburb  of  th^  city 

-  of  Miami,  and  one  of  the  m'unicipalities  that  make  iip  Greater^Miami. 

,  In  this  sjibt  a  u^iyei*sity  was  established  some  40  yeai's  ago  with  one^ 
,^  of  its  mam  commitments  the  development  ^  a  f'tpong  internjitionll- 
education  program  at  both'the*  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 

A  related  aim  was  to  develop  a  program  that.w</ula  attttict  arid  help  - 
students  from  other  countries.   Our  success  in  th  is  particular  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  out t)f  a  ^total  of.  14,000 .students  currently  en- 
rolled in  the  university  approximately.. 1,000  a  i-e- from  abroad.  So. 
foreign  students,  or  iifterimtional  studeixts  as  we  call  them. today,  have  ' : 
a  very  strong  and  significant  role  in  our.univei'^ity. 
^  My  intej-est  in  the  legislation  is  all  the  great lir  because  my  under- 

f'aduafes  studies  were  largely  directed  toward  intematianal  affairs.  , 
lso,Iliave  had  opportunity  to  study  abroad,  m  well  as  to  work  with 
foreign  educational  institutions.   I  did  graduate  work  at  the  Uni-. 
versity  of  Heidelberg  in  198f>-87,  and  I  was  din-ector  of  a  uni verity 
.  contmct  program  with  ICA-fo  provide  techhiciil  assistance  to  higher 
.  education  in  one  of  the  Middle  Eastern  cpuntries.  > 
Ijet  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  think  this  is  lan  extremely  iforward- 
looking  bill.    It  has  much  flexibility,  which  vre  fiiid  desiraWe.   We  . 
like  esjjecially  the  fact  that  it  provides  for  supporfc  of  international 
education  at  the  undergraduate  as  well  as  the  gniduate  level. 

EMPHASIS  ON  UNDEftGRADUATra:  EIJUCATlON 

At  the  University  of  Miami  we  started  this  past  yeai- a  strong  cro^^ 
— cultural 'educational -ptpgraih-f  or- freshmen.aiid-sophmore^    vVe  are 
trying  to  fill  here  a  neea  you .  mnarked  on  a  moment,  ago,  (i  need- to 
acquaint  the  mass  of  undergraduate  students  Airith  the  valueis  and  cul-  ^ 
tures  of  othex*  peoples,  so  tnat  they  may  go  ba^^k  into  their  coinmuni- 
:  ties-and  into  their  professions  and  jobs  not  onl])r  as  apostles  or  evange- 
lists-for  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  other  areas  of  the  world,  but 
also  with  an  improved,  ability  to  uiideistand  and  deaKwitJi  our  own  ^. 
problems.  .  We  feel  this  emphasis  Upon  uhderjjjraduate  education. \yill. 
assist  in  the  development  ot  progrhins  of  this  type.  ^ 

I  like  also  the  plan  for  intemisciplinary  graduate  centers  f Or  in- 
ternational studies.   Sometimes  I  think  our  innivereities  are  so  frag-  / 
mented  that-  we  turn  out  specialists  with,  griiiat  competence  ill  par-^ 
ticitlar  Was,  BUt/with  little  wisdom.  We  ne«d  to  pool  the  insights'  ♦ 
which  the  several  disciplines  can  bring  to  bear  lipon  the  problems  of- 
international  studies.^  And  I  am  thinking  here  of  all  the  disciplines  thiat  ; 
make  up  our  educational  program,  those  of  the  physical  as  .well  ais  of , 
the  social  sciences.  *  * 

.     ;We  of  the  University  of  Miami  have  estab&hed  g.  number  of  inter-  : 
disciplinary  programs  and  believe  that  these  greatly  enhan<ie  oifl** 
academic  and  r^arch  potential.  Perhaps  th^ij  most  distinguished  of 
our  interdisciplinary  programs  is  our  Instit'^ite  of  Marine  Science.  \ 
We  have  in  this  Institute  one.  of  the  world's  greatest  ocean ographic;: 
.gtudie^  and  research  centers.  And  in  this  center  are  pool^  a  variety  o^  .^^.^ 
the  3cientific  disciplines  to  provide  answers  to  problems  relating  to  the 
stiidy  of  the  oijean.    '..^  :  ° 
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.  T^e  also  have  interdisciplinary  programs  ill  other  fields,  including' 
bcth  the  physical  sciences,  as  for  example»in  cellular  studies; and  itt 
sljhdite  related  to  molpcular  evolution,  and  in  tl^e  social^ciences,  as  for 
^ampld  in  our  inter- American 'studies  program.  We  are  currently, 
trying  to  take  an  important  further  step  forward  ftnd'-to  bring  together 
the  disciplines  of  the.enviroiiment^ii  and  social  sciences  in  studies  and 
.  reseat^ch  programs  for  tropicarareas  and  particuljy:ly  for  the  Carib- 
bean area.  , 

,   But  in  spite  of  my  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Cbdiftnan,  for  this  bill,  I  do 
;  have  some  concerns.  .(^And  with  your  leave,  T  nm  going  to  express  a 
few  of  thece  concerns.     /     '  [  *  * 


COKOERN  ABOtrr^BmD" 


I  hope  that  fts  we  administer  this  bill,  wJiich  I  trust  ^vill  eventually 
be  passed,  we  do  hot  .suddenly  discover  America,' as  it  were,  th?it  Is, 
that  we  don't  act  as  if  we  have  not  been  doing  anything  in  international 
studies  all  along,  and  establish  entirely  new  offices  and  ^ncies,  and 
^t  up  a  lot  of  new  procedures  when  tto  might  well: look  around  us  and 
see  what  has  already  proved  effective  and  attempt  to  rely  upon  those. 

I  jspeak  particularly  \7ith  r^ard  to  the  experience  attd  expertise 
that  has  been  developed  by  the  adininistratoi^iwlib  have  had  responsi- 
hiUty  for  administenng  thesTTational  Defeiise  Educational  Act 

I  think  these  gentlemen  have  dev^ped  valuable  insights  and  much 
capability.  And  insofar  as  possiblj^  wojild  like  to  see  these  people, 
pr  the  offices,  that* have  been  administering  this  program  drawn- upon 
heavily  in  the  administration  of  this  new  pro^m,  jOtherwfs^,  I  fear- 
we  will  lose  valuable  ground  that  has  been  gained  at  considerable  cost.  ° 


TEOmAXj  CONTROL 


I  want  to  say  here  parenthetically  something  about  the  question  yoHr 
raised  earlier  regarding  the  danger  of  undue  jpontrol  of  our  educational 
institutions  by^  Federal  authorities.  Yon  raise  a  trehiendously  pro^ 
vocative  and  significant  question  for  all  higher  education^  arid  I  plan 
to  take  advantage  of  your  invitation  to  all  of  the  witniBSses  at  todajr's 
•  hearings  to  coinment  on  the  matter  in  a  supplemientary  statemient. 
Mean whUe  t  would  say  that  bur  experience  at  the  University ^^o^ 
has  not  revealed  any  efforts  to  control  pur  curriculQih.  There  is,  of ^ 
coui^,  the  enticement  that  always  ioines  when  we,  the  university 
presidents,  realiz^  that  Federal  money  is  available  fw  neW  endeavors--'' 
.provided  w&  do  cjartain  things  we  have  not, beeii  doing  before.  Some-  • 
timea  I  ask  myself,  if  the  money  were  not  available  from  the  Federal  » 
Goyerhmeht  would  I  seek  tb^raise  it— as  J  must  as^administratbr  of  a  ; 
private  institution—from  outbade  sources,  or  private  sources,  to  carry 
forward  the  program  in  question.      \       ,  !  *  • 

But  then;  this  is  a  problem  faced  not  by  ihe  alone,  butTjy  adimni$tra- 
tive  authqriti«9  eveiywhfere  in  Uigher  education.   ^  ;   '^.i  .* 

But  I  did  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  we  have  been  l}mte  pleased 
with  the  attitude  of  the  administrators  of  the  JfDEA  program.  *  '  .  , 

I.  would  go  on  and  add  the  further  thought  that  we  fc^I' the* inter- 
national  programs  now  operating  in  our  uriiv6rsitie&,  pi?bgram^  that  . 
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have  been  built  up  both  with  and  indep'eiident  of  NDEA  fuiids.  offer 
/  excellent  foundations  on  which  to' develop  further' international  edu- 

 ?ation  in  this  Country.  We  hope,  in  other  words,  that  those  institutions 

which  have  already  n^ide  sacrifices  to  attain  greater  excellence  in  inter- 
-^ational  studies  wilf  benefit  from^ and  not  be  penalized  for  their  efforts/ 
that  the  stress  will  not  be  so  much  on  .the  new  as  tdT result  in  overlooking 
what  already  is  in  .existence, 

.  '  NEED  FOR  INHOVATION 

NoWj  I  going  to  make  another  point  which  may  seem  a. little  con- 
tradictory to  the  one  I  have  just  made.  IVliile  I  urge  that  we  not  set 
.up — simply^  for  the  sake  or  setting  up— jiew  offices  with  different 
procedures  to  those  already  bein^used  so  well  in  the  NDEA  pro- 

f ram,  I  still  hope  that  as  wc^  admmister  this  new  prograip,  there  will 
e  room  for  experimentation  and  innovation.  ,  ' 

You  Icnow,  Mr.  Chairman,- Government  agencies  call;jzpon  the  pro- 
fessional practitioners  for  advice  as  to  where  funds  shouldl)e  allocated. 
And  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  suggest  that, funds  be  placed^ 
in  "safp",  institutions.  I  \^ould  not -detract  from  th6  lessential  role' 
of  our  leading  educational  institutions.  But  I  do  not  telieve.  that 
they  alone  oflfer  a  fruitful  area  of  investment  of  educational  funds. 
Certainly  their  ,  nieeds  are  far  less  than  those  of  other  and  entirely 
creditable  institutions.  Weyh«pe>  consequently  that  there  will  ble 
a  ready  willingness  to  evaluate  and  recognl^ie  the  capabilities  and  the 
.potentials  of  soine  of  the  institiHions  wlijch  have  not  in  the  past  figured 
so  prominwitly  in  the  allocatioia  of  research 'funds  and  grants  from 
Washington.  -  \ 

In  this  connection  may  I  urg[e,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  section  4(c)  be 
made  applicable  to  the  administration  of  grants  to,  centers  for  ad- 
vanc^d  international  ^tu^ies  at  the  graduate  level.  J  am  wholeheart- 
•edly  in  agreement  with. these  plmxses  which  instruct  the  Secretary  to 
allocate  .grants,  in  support  of  Undergraduate  studies  in  accord  with 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  institutions.   But  let  me  point  out  that 
»  •  this  instruction  is  provided  for  the  allocation  of  funds  only  to  under- 
^  graduate  programs.  I  would  like  for.  this  to  be  ma^de  an  instruction  to 
guide  the  allocation  of  funds  in  support  of.  graduate  work  as  well. ' 

LIBRARY  ^ACQtrisrnoNS 

,  The  third  concern  I  Would  like  to  express  is  the  omission  of  specific 
reference  tb  support  for  library  acquisitions.  Noav,  I  think  one. might 
infer  from  reading  section  3  (b)  that  funds  might  be  made  available 
for  library  snpj)ort.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  specific,  reference,  an 
administi;jttor  might  be  reluctant  to  provide  fun^f or  ilre  acquisition 
of  sorely  heeded  books  and  other  research  materials. 
It  would  be  very  helpful,  there forey  twid  it  would  strengthen  the 
.  legislation,  to  have  it  specifically,  spelled  out  that  funds  can  be  niade 
available,  or  should  be  made  available^  for  the  acquisition  of*  library 
materials.  '  .        -  -  -  . 

I  also  feel  it  \vould  be  helpful  for  funds  to  be  made  availaljle  fc^r 
the  publication  of  the  findings  that  will  result  from  the  expanded  and 
\.  accelerated  research  programs  in  the  international  studies  field.  ■ 
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.  PROGRAMS  Fofe  FOREIGN  STUDENTS. 

And  then  finally,  may  I  ej^press  concern  ,  over  failure  of  the  bill  to 
tak^  account  of  a  serious  problem  that  is  upon  jnany  of  our  universities, , 
that  is  the'problem  of  providing  adequate  progrr  ms  for  foreign  stu- 
dents. I  was  a  foreign  student  once,  as  I  indicated.  And  we  have  large  . 
numbers  of  foreign  students  on  our  campus  at  Miami.  I  am  quite  con- 
cernied  about  the  preparation  of  these  students  tO:  study  in  the  United  ' 
States.  I  know  that  when  I  went  to  Germany  I  wasn't  nerxriy  as  pre- : 

Sared  as  I  should  have  been.  And  I  look  around  me  and  see  f  oreign  stu- 
ents  coming  to  us  who  should  have  been  better  prepared.  I  have  no 
program  to  spell  out  for  you  this  morning,  except  to  urge  that  greater 
thought  be  given  as  to  how  \ye  can  take  these  students  who  want  to  come 
to  the  United  Statesin  such  numbers  and  prepare  them  l^ttei:  for  what 
they  are  going  to  find  here  and  for  the  American  educational  system 
to  which  they  are  to  b©  subjected; 

I  think  these  foreign  students  represent  a  fantastic  opportunity  for 
us.  We  have  far  more  than  any  other <5ountry  injbhe  world.  And^^ere 
is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  be  trained,  jedu.cate^,  and  for  them'^to 
return  to  their. cpuntries  and  take  up  useful  assi^ments  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  countries,  hopefully  in  a  manu^  friehdJy„;to^-the. 

United  States  a,nd  contributory  tb  a  more  p^aceMlj^ld.  

 But  sometim^  r  thiiit-we  train  tbese  f oreig^^  for  employ- 
ment in  the  United  Sta£es,  or  unemployment  at  home.  We  give  them 
sometimes  a  Vfiry  sophisticated  education,  and  they  go  Vack  to  a  coun- 
try which  we  call  developing,  and  their  talents  can't  be  applied  in  any 
productive  way                               "  \  . 

I  think  we  might  say  also  that  in  sending  out  experts  to  help  in 
developing  countries  we  frequently  assume  that  those  countries^  are 
going  to  proceed  at  the  same  pace  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  United 
States  is  proceeding.  -In  the  program  in  the  Middle  East  whidi  I  men-, 
tioned  a  moment  ago,  and  in  which  I  had  some  opportiinity  to  partici-^ 
pate  in  an  attempted  reorganization  of  the  higher  educational  system, 
the  greatest  single  accoinplishment  was,  I  ieve,  the  down  to  earth 
'  one  of  developing  a  standard  keyboard  in  the  language  of  that  coux;^try 
so  that  touch  typing  cotuld  be  taught  for  the  firsft  time.  This  was,  I 
think,  the  most  product! ver-perhaps  the  only  really  productive— Ac- 
complishment of  the  whole  4-  or  5-^ear  prbgmm. 

Senator  Morse.  I  think  the  point  that  you  are  making  has  to  be 
given  very  serious  considertSion  by  all  oi  us.  'I  certainly  ain\an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  student  (6xchang4s,  and  bringing  foreign  stu- 
dents here. ^  But  I  will  never  forget  the  long  conference  I  had  wi^h 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Airiericari  delega- 
tion that  went  to  New  Delhi  some  years  ago  in  connection  with  the 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Conference.  He- took  advantage  of 
that  opportimity  in  his  very  tactful  way  to  tell  some  of  the  American 
delegates*^  some  *of  his  serious  misgivings,  in  regard  to  the  foreign 
student  program. 

,  BRAIN  DRiMN  PROBLEM  ^  q 

In  fact,.he  said  that  a  case  could.be  argued  that  the  education  should 
take  place  in  India  and,  not  in  the  United/States  for  many  of  their 
student;3.  Because  he  was  confronted  with  two  major  problems.  One, 
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he  said  that  we  brought  a|;o<^  many  of  them  over  here,  and  they  used 
every  pretext  thereafter  ^at  could  be  made  available  to  them  to  stay 
over  here  and  not  come  ba^^k  to  India  at  all.  That  was  particularly 
true  of  some  of  their  students  that  were  training  in  those,  professions 
who  were  sorely  needed  Ip-Tetum  to  India,  such  as  those  in  the  medi- , 
cal  profession.  Then  1^  good  naturedly  said,  "I  don't  know  whatJ 
you  doto  them  over  her^  butj^^  home  all  they  want 

to  do  is  go  into  the  Government;  they  want  a  Goveniment"]bb  "when^ 
the  idea  was  to  send 'them  to  your  country  for  the  training  that  was 
needed  in  the  villages  of  India." 

I  will  never  forget  the  conference  that  I  had  with  him  in  fegart' 
to  the  foreign  student  program.  He  recognized  some  of  the  dis- 
advantages, but  he  left  me  with  the  imipression  that  he  thought  its  lia- 
bilities as  far  as  India  was  concerned  were  greater  than  its  assets  and 
pleaded  with  us  to  see  what  we  could  do  about  changing  the  format 
over  here. 

If  that  is  true  of  India,  yoiji  can  imagine  the.  problem  with  foreign 
students  in  certain  other  countries,  especially  in  one  area  of  the  wond 
.  that  I  shall.mention  in  a  moment. 

Counsel  for  the  subcoiiinuttee  has  just  handed  me  a  note  com- 
'  men  ting  on  the  medical  program.  And  he  sajs  that  "our  figures  show 
_that_we  are  importing  more  than  ^^1       foreign  doctors  annually  by 
bringing  in  these  foreign  students  and  then  keeping  therii  here. 

■  MEDICAID  TRAINli^G 

Mr.  Stanford.  And  I  have  been  accessory  before  the  fact  on  one  oc- 
casion, in  that  I  was  able  to  assist  the  dean  of  our  medical  school  in 
securing  a  doctor  from  abroad  who,  on  close  analysis,  really  ought  to 
have  gone  back  home,  or  stayed  home. 

Senator  Morse.  It  bears  out — ^I  don't  overemphasize  it — it  bears  out 
a  problem  thjat  our  purpose  is  to  create  better  relations  with  the  foreigii 
countries.  But  wq  have  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  {hat  it  has  cre- 
ated harmful  relations  rather  than  better  relations. 
;     The  other  region  of  the.world  that  I  would- comment  on  that  gives- 
I  support  to  your  observations;  I  think,  is  a  very  important  area;  that 
1.  is  why  I  am  taking  this  moment  of  time.   Africa.  I  am  somewhat 
t-f?tmiliar-with  some  of  our  problems  with  African  students.  I  was  in 
u  conference  with  some  of  the  people  at  the  University  of  P.ennsyl-: 
vanla  dealing  with  African  stiiaeiits  through  t]ie  program  of  Jthe  ti- 
temationar  House.     I  was  quite  surpris^  to  hear  that  discussion 
jn  which  some  of  the  American  educators  raised  serious  question  as  to 
whether  we  were  helping  improve  relations,  at  all  with  the  African 
countries.  ,  « 

PROBLEMS  oiP  AFRICAN  STUDENTS       ■  \         :  ^i:! 

We  bring  over  here  a  great  many  African  students  that  just  can't 
possibly  go  into  au  American  university  and  proceed  to  carry  out  the 
schedule.  That  creates  a  great  deal  of  ill  wiD,  and  does  %  great 
deal  of  damage  to  those  students.  We  discover  that  when  they  go 
back  to  Africa  they  are  ahti-America,  and  have  reasons. for  oeing 
-  anti-America^  because -they  got  prel^^^^  treatment  over  here.  If 
we  are  going  to  bring  over  these  for^i^  students  we  had  better  have  a 
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program  prepared  ahead  of  time,  so  that  we  can  adjust  to  it,  so  that 
they  can  get  the  most  out  of  it,  and  so  that  we  can  send  them  back  with 
that  training  and  a  mastery  of  those  techniques  that  are  most  needed 
in  the  particular  country  that  they  so  back  to.  And  I  think  that  under 
this  program  that  is  envisidned  in  this  bill,  if  I  understand  it  correctly. 
"We  are  going  to  have  to  develop  an  international  educational  pro- 
gram in  this  country  for  students  coming  from  a  good  many  of  the 
so-called— I  don't  like  the  tern  but  we  use  it— "underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world,"  whereby  we  provide  them  ^vith  those  special  pro- 
Jp*ams  that  are  developed  that  will  best  serve  their  purposes  when  they 
go  back  to  their  own  country . 

I  am  afraid  that  is  not  being  done  with  the -students  in  certain 
areas.  Certainly,  it  isn't  being  done,  I  think,  on  the  basis  of  what -I 
have  been  told,  with  our  African  students,  and  I  don^t  think  it  is  lim- 
ited to  the  African  Continent  either. 

So  I  am^^Iad  that  you  have  made  these  observations.  Dr.  Stanford. 
It  is  no  criticism  of  the  act,  but  it  is  a  challenge  of  the  act,  if  we  are 

foing  to  have  this  kind  of  a  pjrpgram  bear^omewhat^n- thenvarnin']^^ 
issued  earlier  this  morning  after  tka  difficulties  that  I^think  face  this 
act  pi  this  Senate.  We  are  going  to  htfve  to  be  -shown  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  much  more  detail  than  this  act  at  the  present  time  shows  us,  what 
it  encompasses.^  And  I  .happen  to.  think  that  we  are  going  to  have  to- 
be  shown  that- much  .greiater  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram ahould-be  left  to  tiie  educators  themselves  in  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  than  the  Government  officials.  ^ 

I  think  we  had  better  give  some  consideration  as  to  whether  or  not  : 
the  net  does  not  need  some,  rewriting  so  that  the  administration  of  the 
.at5t  is  left  more  to  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  let  our  Gov- 
ernment officials  serve  as  advisers  to  them,  rather  than  the  other  way 
arpundc  I  am  afraid  oii  the  basis  of  this  pri^nt  format  it  is  thie  other 
way  around.— It  raises  many  extraneous  issues.  Yet  it  is  those  i^e- 
that  have  a  terrific  effect  on  the  voting  power  in  the  Congress.  7 

I  know  my  problem  is  to  get  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  get  to 
that  one  vote  over  50  percent. 

Mr.  Stanford.  By  the  same  token  I  think  this  act  places  tremendous 
responsibility  for  institutions  of  higher  education  to  make  a  serious 
study/ for  the  first  time  as  to  what  kind  of  education  is  needed  by  those 
foreign  students  that  come  here.  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  done  this. . 
We  have  assumed  that  each  foreign  student  that  comes  over  here'  can 
fit 'precisely  into  *  the  program,  which,  has  already  been  devised  for 
American  students  going  into  an  American  society.  And  this  would 
be  a  great  challenge  to  us,  to  do  a  better  job  by  the  foreign  stfidents 
who  come.to  us.  ^  ' 

In  this  connection.  Senator  Javits  asked  me  to  comment  on  the  bill 
he  has  proposed,  which  would  bring  increasingly  large  numbiers  of 
foreigil  students  to  us.  I  am  enthusiastic  about  Ihis,  if,  but  only  if, 
we  do  a  better  30b  than  we  have  been  doing;  if  we  can  have  an  oppor^ 
tunity  through^appropriate  financial  support  to  prepare  for  this  learn-, 
ing  experience  in  the  United  States  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second 
place,  to  make  sure  that  the  learning  experience  is  appropriate  to  their 
n^ds. 
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HODBRN  AS  WELL  M  EXOTIO  LANOmOK  H^AmnTG  WSJSpm  . 

Finally  I  Mr.  Chairman^  I  am  enthusiastic  about  tlie  proposed  modi- 
fications to  the  NpEA  Acti  I  think  it  was  entirely  appropriate  at  the 
beginning  of  legislation  »of  this  kind  which  looks  toward  an  increase 
in  our  capabilities  in  international  affairs  to  empha^ze  the  exotic 
languages.  But  we  need  to  keep  matters  ih  proper  perspective.  It 
may  be  important  for  us  to  know  SwahiJi,  but  we  ought  to  know 
Spanish  as  well.  We  jump  out  and  study  the  exotic  parts  of  the  world 
and  leave  the  Caribbean,  Cuba,  and  Latin  America  virtually  unex^ 
plored.  And  the  more  I  tJiink  about  this  the  more  I  fear,  tnat  the- 
country  has  made  a  serious  mistake  in  neglecting  these  islands  and 
areas  close  to  us. 

CUBAK  FHOBLDM 

Senator  Morse.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  And  speaking  as  chair- 
man of_the_Subcoinmittee  onjLatin  American  Affairs,.!  want  to  com- 
mend you  and  your  ^faculty 

American  affairs.  I  spoke  the  da^  before  yesterday/ in  the  hearing, 
and  I  will  not  repeat  it  this  moniing,  about  this  matter,  and  how  we 
need  to.  build  some  academic  bridges  between  our  country  and  Latin 
America.  We  talk  about  the  American  problems  in  Asia  and  elsef 
where.  I  don't  think  mbst  Americans  know  how  serious  foreign  rela- 
tions probl^s  are  at  our  front  doorstep. 

They  like  to  dismiss  the  Cuban  situation  as  though  it  were  the  only 
problem  spot,  and  there  was  nothings  wrong  in  Latin  America.  .  But 
^  the  Communists  are  on  the  move  in  Latin  ASaerica.  And  in  my  judg- 
ment, no  power  is  more  responsible  for  it  than  tiie  United  States  ftseif , 
because  of  two  things:  first,  what  we  have  been  doing  that  has  been 
wrong,  and  what  we  haven't  been  doing  that  we  ought  to  be  doing  in 
Latin  America.  \ 
.  And  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  such  a  strong  supporter  of  an 
International  Educational  Act  is  that  it  will  be  instrumental  in  £[etting 
foreign  policy  in  Latin  America  in  the  hands  of  the  more  enli^tened 
forces,  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  such  forces  that  are  at  the  present 
time  directing  it,  and  in  rtyy  judgment  niaking  one  mess  after  another. 
(The  prepared  statemenfof  Mr.  Stanford  follows:)  ~ 

vPbepabed  Statement  op  Henby  Ring  Stanfobd,  P|ffi8n)ENT,  tJNivEEsmr  op 
^  Miami,  Cobal  Gables,  Fi^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  m^embers  of  the  subcommittee  for  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  "International  Education  Act  of  1966"  which  X 
view  as  one  of  the  more  important  legrislative  undertakings  of  the  89th  Ck>ngre8S. 
I  ain  Henry  King  Stanford,  President  of  the  University  of  Miami,  located  in 
Coral  Gables,  Florida^nc  of  the  several  municipalities^' that  make  up  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Miami.  '       .  r"'    ~  ~7^~ — '—■  z  

f  In  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  speak  iii  several  capacities :  first,  as  the  chief 
administrator  of  one  of  the  largest  of  this  ^tion's  private  universities,  an  incffci- 
tution  which  alone  provides  a  full  range  of  unlv^erslty  offerings  within  one  of  the 

'  main  metropolitan'  areas  of  this  cqnutry  i^d  which  because  of  geography  and 
basic  orientation  has  nnusually  heavy  commitments  to  the.  futtherance  of  inter- 
national education  and  international  understanding ;.  second,  as  a  professional 
educator  who  is  deeply  concerned  that  the  American  educational  system,  and  at 
all  levels  and  in  all  regions,  k^ep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  twenUeth 
centnry  both  domestically  and  in  the  world  arena;  third,  as  a  sonthemer  who 
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views  ttte  South  as  postitK  within  this  nation  problems  and  opportunities  akin 
in  many  vvnys  to  those  posed  within  the  world  at  large  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  regions^  and  which,  like  the  developing  countries,  stands  to  go  forward 
or  to  slip  back  in  direct  ratio  to  the  progress  made  in  overcoming  its  educational 
deficiencies;  fourth,  as  a  sociar scientist  whose  sctolarly  training  and  interests 
have  centered  largely  on  the  study  of  international  affairs;  fifth,  as  a  beneficiary 
of  an  opportunity  to  study  in  a"f of eigirimtVersity  during  lay  formative  years; 
and  sixth,  as  a  one  time  participant  in  the  national  effort  under  our  aid  program' 
to  assist  other  peoples  to  improve  their  educational  system  and  practices. 

I  would  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  joining  with  a  host  of  others  in  heartily  en- 
dorsing the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  When  President  Johnson  sig- 
naled in  his  Smithsonian  address  of  September  16. 1965,  the  intent  of  his  Admin- 
istration to  seek  revolutionary  improvement^  in  the  field  of  international  educa^ 
tion^  my  colleague  and  I  at  the  University  of  Miami  shared  in  the  general 
excitement  of  expectation.  We  subsequently^  noted  with  satisfaction  the  thorough 
way  In  which  the  task  force  of  government  ofilcials  and  private  leaders  explored 
the  needs  and  possibilities  on  which  the  President  had  focused,  and. the  thought- 
fulness  and  carefulness  with  which  they  developed  an  operational  plan.  We  h.i^  e^ 
heen  particula rly  pleased  bj^  thejBvi^^  to  th e -findings  and  rec*6m- 

-mendations'thaTEare~emerged  from  a  variety  of  perceptive  individual  and  group 
studies  of  the  field  since  the  Ford.  Foundation  took  the  lead  -in  focusing  major 
attention  onJ_t  in  Mgl.  such  studies  for  example  as  the  Morrill  Committee  study 
on  Tftc  Univerftity^mi  WdrU  'AffairB  (1060),  the  Nason  Committee  on  The  Goh 
lege  and  World  Affairs  (1064),  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  on  Tfqn- 
Western  Studied  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College  (1064),  the  American  Academy  of 
Polftical  and  Social .  Science  on  The  Non-Western  World  in  Higher  Education 

_  (1964).  and  numerous  others.  -  *       '  •     r  -  - 

We  have  been  equally  impressed  with  the /sympathetic  and  discerning  support 
given  the  undertaking  by  leaders  in  both  houses  of  the  Congress,  support  that 
has  made  possible  translation  of  the  Initiative  of  the  President  and  the  careful 
follow-up  preparatory  work  of  the  Task  Force  into  the  excellent  Bill  now  under 
consideration.  I  would  like  in  this  connection  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Senator  Morse,  and  Representative  Powoll  for  having  introduced 
the  Bill  and  to  thank  them  on  behalf  of  my  own  university  for  their  continuing 

efforts  on  its  behalf,    "  "  -   

It  seems  to  me  that  attainment  of  the  objectives  at  which  tliis  legislation  aims 
is  an  essential  for  the  realization  of  the  promise  of  this  nation.  And  here  I 
have  in  inind  not  alone  promise  with  regard  to  our  role  In  world  affairs.  I  have 
in  mind  also  promise  with  regard  to  bringing  into  being  a  domestic  society- In 
which  each  and  every  individual  will  enjoy  true  freedom,  true  equality,  and  true 
opportunity. 

We  seem  prone  to  forget  that  we  need  to  know  more  about  other  peoples, 
other  cultures  and  other  societies  in  order  better  to  understand  and  to  cope  with 
ourselves.   I  woQld  single  oct  one  problem  area,  which  happens  of  cfourse Jo  be 
i^n~extremely-important-onertO'^innstrate-tli€"T)olntT~thri^^ 
relationships.  '  .  .  ■ 

The  current  iBinphasis  on  our  need  to  study  and  to  understand  non-western 
cultures,  an  emnhasis  which  is  strongly  reflected  in  the  Bill  to  which  these,' 
remarks  are' addressed,  is  princinally  justified  on  grounds  that  only  if  we  know 
and  appreciate  the  cultures  and  the  contributions  of  other  peoples  and.  other 
societies ,  can  we  meet  our  responsibilities  and  capittilize  on  our  opportunities 
in  the  diverse  world  in  which  we  live.  This  justiification  is.  of  course,  quite 
valid.-  However,  we  could  go  on  and  say  with  equal  correctness  that  such  study 
and  understanding  is  necessary  if  the  diverse  groups  who  make  up  our  own 
society  are  to  live  and  work  in  harmony ivith  each  other.  It  would  seem  obvion^ 
that  the  racial  myths  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  from  which  so  mu^ 
dlfilculty  springs,  are  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  ethnocentrlsm 
which  marks  our  study  oif  "world**  history  and  "world"  civilization. 

At  the  University  of  Miami  this  past  year  we  began  with  a  group  of  superior 
freshmen  a  two-year  experiment  in  cross-cultural;  education  that  aims  not  merely 
at  a  greater  knowledge,  and  understanding  of  nbn-westem  peoples  and  civiliza- 
tionSf  but  at  bridging  the  gap  between  western  culture  and  the  other  jgreat 
cultures  of  the  world,  at  what  might  he  called  a  study  of  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  mankind  in  continuum.  The  unique  character  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  was  pointed  np  by  a  visiting  authority  from  another  university  in  this  way : 
.  "The  content  bf.  the  Miami  curriculum  is  quite  different  from  any  of  the 
general  education  courses  at  my  own  university,  since  it  covers  both  the  Occident 
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and  the  Orient;  our  courses  deal  with  either  one  or  the  other.  Alao,  your  course 
devotes  more  attention  to  the  ancient  civilizations  than  do  any  of  our  general 
education  courses  on  either  the  Bast  or  the  Ayest.  At  my  university,  we  also 
make  a  rather  sharp  distinction  between  the  civUlzations  courses  and  the  hu* 
inanities;  your  course  covers  material  from  both  general  areas.  ;  . 

One  consequence  of  our  experiment  has  been  the  quick  and  thorough  disen- 
chantment of  the  student  regarding  innate  white  superiority  and  the-unlqueness 
of  the  white  man's  role  in  the  development  and  spread  of  civilization.  Ii  n 
similarly  balanced  perspective -could  be  introduced  into  our  educational  system 
generally,  and  beginning  at  thQ  elementary  level  and  continuing  on  through  the 
college  y^ars,  I  am  convinced  a  profound  revolution  would  follow  in  the  racial 
attitudes  and  practices  that  mark  our  society.  On  the  other  hand,  I  question 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  effect  such  a  revolution  in  any  other  way.  . 

The  importance  of  strengthened  international  studies  and  research  to  this 
country's  efforts  to  achieve  a  viable  world  community  of  viable  free  states  ain 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  X  feel  that  the  best  way  to  judge  the  matter  Is  to  view 
j).ur_knpwledge  and  understanding  of  other  lands  and  peoples  as  one  of  the  vitai 
national  resources  on  which  our  effectiveness  in  world  affairs  depends.  As  a 
resource,  I  would  rank  this  knowledge  and  understanding  alongside  out  vast 
economic  power  and  our  military  might,  because  It  Is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
intelligent  and  constructive  utilization  of  those  other  of  our  resources; 

At  the  University  of  Miami  we  have  perhaps  greater  reason  to  appreciate  and 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  internatiqnal  studies  than  is  the  case  with  most 
American  universities.  *  Geography  and  cultural  setting  alike  exert  a  strong  pull 
on  the  university  toward  other  lands  and  peoples.  . 

 One  of  4:he  truly-cosmopolitan  cities  in  the  Unjt^^^  the  city  of  Miami  Is 

also  a  genuinely  Inter-Amerlcan  megalopolis.  Interna tlohal  and  infer-Anrerlcan~" 
affairs  are  of  practical  significance  to  every  aspect  of  Its  life.  A  large  number  of 
Miami's  permanent  residents  are  of  Latin  American  origin  or  ancestry.  The  city 
Is  more  bilingual  In  the  conduct  of  its  business,  professional  and  social \alEairs 
than  Is  any  other  U.S.  city.-  It  Is  the  second  largest  port  of  entry  In  the  pnlted 
States.  It  Is  a  vital  cros?  roads  of  communications  and  transport  betwei^h  the 
two  Americas  and  with  the  Caribbean.  Its  airport  has  the  heaviest  annual 
traflac  ot  all  United  States  International  airports.  Miami  is  the  major  center  in 
"the  United  States  for  prof esslonal  conferences,  congresses,  and  semlnars-lnvolvr 
ing  the  two  Aiaierlcas.  Its  economic  and  cultural  ifillleu  Is  heavily  Influenced  by 
an  Impressive  range  of  activities  related  to  inter-American  affairs  and  relations. 

A  main  object  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Miami  was,  in 
the  words  of  the  founding  Charter,  "to  take  advantage  of  a  unique  location  be- 
tween the  Americas  to  promote  Inter-Amerlcan  friendship  and  understanding  and 
to  conduct  research  in  the  scientific  and  technical  problems  of  the  tropics." 

In  its  brief  history  of  forty  years,  the  University*  has  numbered  Its  students, 
from  Latin  American  countries  la  the. thousands.  Doctors,  lawyers,  journallats.\ 
politicians,  engineers,  business  leaders,  educators  and  a  variety  of  others,  who  \ 
received  their  training  at  the  University  of  Miami,  can  be  found  in  each  of  the 
twenty  Latin  American  countries.  Research  at  the  University  focuses  heavily  on 
matters  of  concern  to  the  Caribbean,  Latin  America;  and  th'eTropics.  '^Among  our 
faculty  are  more  than  a.  hundred  Individuals  who  have  ispeclallzed  in  or  have, 
extensive  experience  with  Latin  American  affairs  and  problems,  Including  many 
of  Latin  American  origin.  And  our  courses  of  Instruction  and  strongly  oriented 
toward  the, outside  world  that  surrounds  us; 

.  The  Carlbbe^  islands  have  been  a  particularly  Important  object  of  our  at  ten-, 
tlon.  Our  Institute,  of  Marine  Sciences,  which  has  attained  a*^  heading,  world 
Uosltlon  among  6Uch  institutions,  has  as  Its  laboratory  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
tropical  waters  from  which  It  rises.  It  constitutes  a  leaming:and  research  re- 
source of  Inestimable  value  for  all  of  the  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere,  as 
jyell  as  for  the  whole  tropical  world. 

'The  University  in  recent  years  has  made  a  major  commitment  to  the  study  of 
Sher  of  the  environmental  sciences  that  so  vitally  affect  the  destinies  of  all  the 
ia>^pples  of  the  tropics  and  the  sub-tropics,  a  wide  range  of  graduate  Instructional 
and  research  j^rograms  having  been  brought  together  in  a  new  School.of  Environ- 
mental and  Planetary  Sciences. 
.  The  University  is  a  charter  member  and  charter  headquarters  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Tropical  Studies,  a  cooperative.endeavor  of  the  University  of  Costa  Rica 
--and-a^QUP  of  leadlngJD.S.  universities  that  is  designed  to  further  study  and 
research  in  the  envfronmehtalnnnd- human  sciences  under- tropica l-and-semi- — 
tropical  conditions. .  . 
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Of  the  approximately  twelve  million  dollars  of  research  done  each  year  at 
the  University,  a  very  substantial  part  is  devoted  to  projects  that  bear  directly 
npon  international,  and  particularly,  tropical  problems  and  needs. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  my  associates  and  I  have  set  as  a  major  university 
goal  an  integrated  interdisciplinary  program  of  studies  and  research  on  the 
Caribbean  area.  We  are  seeking  in  this  program  to  effect  a  marriage  of  the 
natural  and  social  sciences,  so  that  we  can  study  in  this  strategic  area,  all  of  the 
forces  and  factors  that  affect  man  in  his  relationships  with  his  environment  and 
in  his  relationships  with  bis  fellow  man,  and  the  interactions  between  the' two* 
'  Development  and  administration  of  this  program,  as  for  others  in  the  Inter- 
national stisdies  field  at  the  University  of  Mia;ml,  have  been  placed  in  the  charge 
of  a  University  Center  for  Advanced  International  Studies.  In  the  establishment 
of  this,  Center  in  June  of  1964,  t^e  Unlverdi^  was  motivated  by  considerations 
similar  to  those  underlying  the  current  national  concern  over  deflciences  ix«  our 
international  studies  capabilities.  We  felt  that  the  importance  of  this  area  de- 
manded an  organizational  arrangement  that  would  make  pcyssible  a  coordinated, 
university^ide  concentration  of  resources  and  efforts  to  effect  necessary  Im- 
provement^.^ We  felt  that  we  could  not  otherwise  discharge  our  responsibilities 
toward  our  students,  the  region  we  serve^  or  the  nation.  «As  said  in  recent  Self 
Study  of  the  Unlyerslty : 

Vlts  students  already  come  from  sixty  nations;  and  it  intends  to  become  a 
major  international  center  df  learning.  Ih  a  world  Increasingly  dominated  foy, 
science,  the  University  will- serve  not  only  the  ends~of  science  but  also  those  of 
the  understan^g  of  man  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  agent' wlthin^e  contend- 
ing world  of  men." 

A  question  we  repeatedly  ask  is,  "howjwell  are  we  equipping  Our  students  for 
effective^ork  with  the  problems  of  other  people?"  '-..'"'^  n 

This  question  needs  to  f>e.adked  nationally.  And  in  it  is  to  be  found  the  main 
justification  for  the  "Intemational  Act  of  1966.^' 

'  Tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  this  country  are  currentiy  living  and  working 
abroad  under  government  and  private  auspices.  Untold  thousands  of  others 
are  taken  up  with  foreign  matters  although  staUcned  in  this  country.  How  good 
a  job  can  these  i)eople  be  reasonably  exx)ected  to  do? 

Mr.  £\  Champion  Ward  of  the  Ford  Foundation  in  testifying  at  a  House  liear- 
-ing-^on-this-dame-BlU- made  the^  point-H'yon- can't rhelprsocieties  tha 
understand.'*  '  ,  \. 

I  would  like  tc  bear  witni?ss  to  tlie  same  point.'  * 

If  yon  will  permit  a  -  personal  reference,  t  might  mention,  that  it  was  my 
privilege  to  direct  for  a  year  a  project  sponsored  by  one  of  our  leading  universities 
which  had  as  its  aim  aiding  a  Middle  Eastern  country  to  reorganize  certain  por- 
tions of  its  system  of  higher  education.  I  had  opportunity  daring  that  year  to 
observe  much,  not  only  with  regard  to  my  own  project;  bnt  the  totar  U.S.  aid 
prograim  in  that  country,  which,  incidentally,  was  massive.  I  was  struck  by  tiie 
dedication  and  "singleness  of  purpose  of  many  of  my  fellow,  country  men ;  I  saw 
few  signs  of  the  typra  made  infamous  hi  The  Ufftif  Ameiricani  Bixt  I  was  even 
more  strongly,  struck  by  the  chasm  bietween  the  ^xpertisQ  of  our  people^  whlcli  in 
many  cases  was  great,  and  the  J^uir^ments  raised  by  the  problems  with  which 
they  were  trying  to  cope.  It  was  as  if  weVand^^.  whom  .  we  were  trying  to 
helpTvereof  different  worlds.—  — "   :  V 

One  of  bnr  jprime  difficulties  is,  of  .course,  our  belielf  that  our  technical  skills 
can  be  simply'transplanted  and  once  transplantc;]^  can  do  for  others  what  they 
do  for  lis.  We  forget  that  even  in  the  case  of  our  bwn  development,  the  way  we 
'^do  things  now  would  have  beeu^  ill  fitted  to  accomplish  what  needed  to  be  accom-. 
pUshed  at  some  eaiiller  stage  of  ^urgro\^     :  : 

A  leading  U.S.  student  of  the .  development  process  has  recently  under»cored 
this  point.  Delving  into  a  problem  that  time  after  time  has  brought  the  rapid 
growth  of  new  societies  to  a  grihding  halt— that  is,  the  failure  of  the  country- 
side to  keep  pace  with: the  urban  centers— he  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  solntion  lies  not  in  attempting  to  transfer  modern  U.S.  agricultural  methods, 
-with  their  emphasis  on  mechanization  and  the  massive  nae  of  chemicals.  He 
sees,  as  the  first  and  essential  step,  effecting  something  like  what  took  place 
in  this  country  two  or  more  generations  ago:  The  revolutionary  chonge  in  the 
motivation  and  productive  capacity  of  the  Indlvldnal  fanner  that  was  wrought, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  mall  order  catalogue^  with  its  guttering  lure  of  cheaply' 
priced  consumer  goods,  and,  on  the.  other^  by  the  advice  and  help,  of  the  iQoal 
agricTilturai-agentr  with  hls  coxnblnM  knowled^^^  of  improved  methods  iind  local 
conditions. 
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In  my  own  case  In  the  Middle  Eastern  country  to  whlcb  I  referred,  I  felt  our 
greatest  contribution  lay  not  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  new  and  elaborate 
universities,  but  In  working  with  the  authorities  to  get  started  a  flrst-cluss 
program  of  training  teachers  of  commercial  subjects,  who  would  then  return  to 
their  towns  and  districts  to  teach  these  subjects  to  young  men  and  women 
wanting  to  take  their  place  in  the  developii>g  commercial  life  of  the  country 
Working  together  in  this  training  we  and  our  host  colleagues  Revised  a  stand* 
atd  typewriter  keyboard  for  tlie  country's  lang^uage,.  thus  making  pos6»ible  for 
the  ^rst  time  the  teaching  of  typing  by  a  touch- system.  A  little  thing,  obviously. 
But  the  resulting  contribution  to  the  Improvement  of  office  practice  was  enormous, 

AVhat  is  reqired  in  U.S.  universities,  for  both  the  visiting  and  domestic  stu- 
dents concerned  with  development,  are  courses  of  instruction  and  research  pro- 
grams rooted  deeply  into  the  cctual  conditions  and  problems  of  the  developing 
countries.  Why  send  a  man  steeped  in  a  knowledge  of  advanced  statistical 
methods  to — or  back  to— a  country  where  the  need  Is  to  learn  how.  to  handle  and 
utilize  ordinary  numbers? 

We  must,  also  recognize  that  the  problems  pf  developing  societies  are  not 
alone  problems  of  economics.  We  have  too  long  assumed  that  if  material  prog- 
ress can  be  got  under  way,  general  progress  follow.  Sad  experience,  in- 
cluding, that  of  Cuba,  should  by  now  have  made  finally  clear  th^t  unless  ma- 
terial progress  is  accompanied  by  social  and  political  progress,  not  only  will  a 
brake  be  "placed  on  economic  development,  but  economic  development  itself  may 
well  produce  results  the  exact  opposite  of  what  we  hope. 

,  In  our  educational  programs  concerned  with  development,  we  need  to  select 
out  and  bring  to  bear  in  a  concentrated  and  purposeful  way  not  only  Skills  in 
technical  fields,  but  equally  the  resources  that  have  been  built  up. in  such  dis- 
ciplines as  liuman  relations;  public  administration,  mass  communications,  pub- 
lic dpinioh,  education,  organization  and  functioning  of  political  parties,  labor 
problems  and  relafions,  and  a  va/iety  of  others. 

A  main  advanttisee^  of  the  assistance  to  be  provided  under  the  Inteiaatlonal 
Educational  Act  of  106Q  is  that  It  will  make  possible  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  study  and  research  programs  that  are  specifically^  tailored  to  the  new 
and  difficult  requirements  that  a  rapidly  changing. world  situation  has  forced 
upon  us.  The  concept  of  cuncentratlng  support  on  integrated  **centers  for  ad- 
vanced in  rerhational  sttiaies'*~TO5uiaTrovidrT)Otirthe~I^ 
for  effecting  a  break  with  past  practices  and.  past  patterns  of  thought  and  the 
adoption  of  a  basically  new  approach,  things  that  are  so  essential  if  our  uni- 
versities are  to  measure  up  to~  the  demands  of  the  times. 
\_What  we  heed,  and  what  this  new  federal  support' should  -  make  possible,  is 
ttie  dcvelo^uient  of,  and  adherence  to,  a  purposeful  plan.  The  building  process 
-must  be  one  of  developing  new  courses  and  adding  new  faculty  as  needed 
to  meet  a  set  of  carefully  Axed  purposes,  and  not  of  artificially  bringing  together 
under  a  new  umbrella-such  offerings  and  faculty  resources  as  are  already  at 
hand.  In  both  content  and  methodology,  free  rein  has  to  be  given  to  innovation. 
For  some  disciplines,  and  notably  geoj^phy,  government,-  law,  economics  and 
sociology  and  anthropology,  innovation  will  need^o  gojo  the  point  of  breaking 
entirely  new  ground.  ^^^^7-:-^  , 

We  musr  also  do  more  than  give  llprserylce  to  the.  interdisciplinary 'ai^roach. 
The  guiding  consideration  here  should  be  that  an  integrative  attack  is  necessary 
for  ah  understanding  of  problems  with  many  disciplinary,  interfaces.  The  tradi- 
tional forces  of  education  have  resulted  in  a  fragmentation  of  the  social  aS  well 
as  the  physical  sciences.  What  Is  required  is ''a  reintegration  of :  these  frag- 
ments. Contemporary  societies  and  their  Interrelationships  ne^d  to  be  viewed 
and  studied  in  continuum.  Along  with  such  disciplines  as  history,  government, 
sociology  and  anthropology,  g^graphy,  economics,  marketing,,  foreign  languages, 
law,  International  relations,  etc.,  disciplines  concerned  with  the  environmental 
sciences  must  all  be  brought  to  bear  for  truly  effective  programs. 

We  need  also  to  increase  the  focus  on  the  contemporary  scene.  We  must  aimi 
at  an  understanding  of  the  great  Issues,  forces  and  problems  currently  besetting 
and  reshaping  the  world.  We  must  seek  to  equip  the  student  with  ^  professional 
/competence  to  deal  effectively  with  thoae'problems  and  forces.  Our  stress  should 
be  on  situations  of  the  present  and  the  likely  situations  of  tomorrow,  but  with 
sufficient  in-depth  attention  to  background  factors  (including  history,  environ- 
mental  forces,  cultural  and  institutlbnajhdev<^  ^^^^^S^Jogyt  and  economic 

foundations)  to  place^he^cphtemlpdrary  "scene"  lu  perspective. 

Programs  should  also  give  judicious  attention  to  the  special  problem  of  Inter- 
national Communism  and  Ideological  conflict.  CommunJ^  and  Ideological  con- 
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fllct  aire  hard  realities  of  life  in  the  current  era.  7hey  not  only  present  a  serious, 
problem  in  themselves;  they  complicate  and  make  more  dl^cult  ail  the  other 
problems  of  societies  in  transition.  Knowledge  jabout  them' and  of  the  Impact- 
they  are  having  on  both  domestic  problems  and  international  relationships  i<i  as 

^  Essential  for  an  understanding  of  the  complexities  of  the  contemporary  scene  * 
as  knowledge  of  economic  and  political  and  social  problems  and. phenomena,  An- 
other requirement  is  that  maximum  reliance  be  placed  on  a  functional  and  prob- 
lem analysis  approach.  Much  of  the  instruction,  and  of  instructional,  designed 
research  within  study  programs,  and  imrticularly  in  seminars,  should  bring 
several  disciplines  to  beer  on  problems  and  problem  areas  thfit  cut  across  national 
lines  or  reflect  the  interplay  of  a  variety  of  physical  and  social  forces.  Examples 
are  studies  in  population  problems,  racial  antagonisms  and  conflicts,  economic  , 
growth  and  development.  Ideological  conflicts,  legal  institutional  development, 
foreign  tnide  practices,  etc.  ,  ' 

We  feel  that  a  second  main  advantage  of  the  assistance  scheme  provided  by 
the  Act  is  the  emphasis  on  research,.  Above  all  else,  perhaps,  we  need  to  increase 

"  the  accuracy  and  scope  of  onr  factual  knowledge  of  the  conditions  lb  and  forces  , 
operating  on  other  societies,  and  particularly  developing  societies.  AH  too  often 
otir  people  plunge  in  with  solutions  to  problems  without  any  understanding  of 
the  milieu  in  which  they  are  operating.  We  need  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  basic 
research  before  wo  can  hope  to  get  far  along  in  our  efforts  to  strengthen  our  in<> 
ternational  studies  capabilities.  We  .  need  to  do  biasic  research  In  the  social 
sciences  and  in  the  behavorial  sciences^  We  need  especially  to  make  a  wide  range 
of  comparatire  studies.  And  we  need  to  make  use  of  modern  as  well  as  tradi* 
tional  techniques  and  methods  in  our  research  efforts.  The  job  we  face  is  so 
monumental  that  we  cannot  afford  to  turn  our  backs,  oii  the  computer  and  the 
potential  it  offers  for  a  rapid  advance  in  research  and.  the  effecl^ive  utilization- 
research  accomplishments.^  \ 

Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  well  illustrate  the  serlbiisness  of  our  need  for 
more  and  better  basic  "^research.  We  have  supposedly  been,  seriotisly  studying 
the  societies  and  peoples  of  these  areas  for  decades.  Tet  Latin  Americanists  are. 
the  first  to  admit  that 'except  for  very  limited  subjects  and  areas,*  .we  have  not 
even  begun  to  do  the  research  that  jfnust  be  done  if  we  are  to  achieve  anything 
like  true  understanding.    .  _  .     '        '   -  ---  "  •■- 

— Ijast-summer-I^bad-^tie'prlviieige  of*vIsIEIhg,a  number  of  Ijatln  American  uhi* 
verslties  on  a  State  Department  grant  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  on  the 

;  role  of  the  university  in' the  modeniization  process.  Before  going,  I  read  exten* 
sively  on  Latin  American  educatlonar  problems  and  practices.    I  was  amazed 

'  at  the  number  and  range  of  commentaries  on  what  is  wrong  with  .education  In 
Latin  America  and  what  should  be  done  about  it.  I.  was  even  more  amazed  by  the 
paucity  of  research  and  research  findings  needed  to  back  up  those  commentaries.  ' 
On^the  basis  of  this  experience,  I  would  hazard  that  in.  spite  of  all  we  are  saying 
and  all  we  are  trying  to  do  about  L^tin  American  education,  we  are  still  lacking 
an  elementary  factual  base  on jrhicb  to  operate. 

■Another  advantage  of-th^support  prograni  envisaged  under^  this  Bill  is  that 
It  does  not  require  our  unlv'ersities  to  focus  oti  the  less.familia%and  more  remote 
foreign  areas  and  ^cultures. I  feel  that  it  is  fortunate  that  as  a  nation  we  have 
become  aware  bif {the  dif^nt  and 'the  exotic  in  the  world  in  which  \^e  live,  and 
that  we  have  taken  steps  tO  ideyelop  language  and  other  capabilities^'witlv  regard " 
to  them.  But  I  feel  it  woiildlbe  a  grievous  mistake  to  concentrate  on' these  at  the 
expense  of  nearer  regions  that  play  a  far  more  significant  part  in  shaping  th^ 
events  and  situations  that  affect  our  destiny.  These  nearer  areas  are  mor^ 
familiar,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  better  understood.  I  am  not  sure,  for. 
example,  that/f  or  all  our  Kurp-centrlsm,  we  have  .kept  abreast  of  the  c'  anges  in  \ 
contemporary  European  "societies.  And  our  'deficiencies  with  regard  to  Latin 
America  are,  as  I  indicated  above,  all  too  \Vell  known. 

-    I  would  cite,  however,  as  an  especially  telling  example  the  Caribbean  world. 
The  University  of  Miami  has  singled  out  ^be  Caribbean  as  a  main  area  of 
emphasis  in  our  international  studies  program.   As  we  have  explored  the  needs " 
and.poigsibilities  regarding  Caribbean  studiefj  and'research,  we  have  found  this  ■ 
an  area  of/gross  scholarly  neglect.  /  " 

The  lands* that  make  up  the  Caribbean  world  are  only  a  few  minutes.irom  bur 
shores.  There  has  been  a  greater  interchange  of  visitors  between  those  lands 
and  this  <!Ountry  than  for  almost  any  other  foreign  area.   Trade  and  economic 

.  relations  between  -Our.selxes_ajQd^the_Caribbe^^  fiourished. 

"  Yet  we  are  strikingly  ignorant  of  the  Carffibean,  and  from  almost  every  stand- 
point    ,  •      ^  * 
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.  Can  we, ..as  a  nation,  much  less  ds  the  leader  of  this  henilsphene  and  the  free 
world,  aflford  to  continue  so  to  heglect  the. Caribbean  region?  This  region  com- 
prises a  land-and-sea  complex  of  enormous  economic,'  strategic  and.<politicaI  im- 
portance to  the  Western  world,  li  encompasses  more  than  three  million  square 
nliles,  Is  populated  by  some  hundred  and  twenty-flve  niiliion  people  flhd  contains 
fourteen  Independent  states  and  a  do;?en  colonies. 

The  Caribbean  Is  currently  a  major  fccnl  iK)iiit  In  the  conflict  behveenJ:he  free 
world  and  the  communist  world,;  It  o.ffers  a  rare  test  tube  for  the' study  of  that 
conflict  andias  it  Is  manifested  In  both  local  and  World  settings.  The  Caribbean 
also  offers  opportunity  to  study  a  communist  regime  In  action,  to  subject  to  micro- 
scopic analysis  In-fightlng  In  local  settings  between .  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
communists,  and  to  research  illustrative  elements  In  the  power  confrontation  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  USSR, 

In  the  same  way,  the  Carlbbe!^!  offers  opportunity  for  the' study  of* the  myriad 
matters  related  to  the  developmental  process  and  to  societies  In  transition.  With- 
in the  Caribbean  are  to  be  found  countrleis  which  are  relatively  far  advanced 
toward modemlzatlou and  which  are  beset  by  the  problems  and  explosive  chntnges 
associated  with  economic  "takeoff."  Other  countries  arc  still  mired  in  enduring 
stagnation.  Examples  eilst  In  the  Caribbean  of  peofples  just  now  emerging  to  an 
independent  status,  and  pf  continuing  colonial  r^mes,  stable  and  instable. 
Uncial  conflict  and  racial  asslmUatipn  can  be  studied  and  researched  in  a  variety 
of  settings,  as  can  be  such  matters  as  the  role  of  the  elite  under  varying  conditions, 
comi)aratlve  e<lucatlonal  practices  and  accomplishments,  population  movemi^nts 
and  trends,  the  process  of  urbanization  under  differing  circumstances,  political 
stability  and  instability.,  "  .'  n 

The  Caribbean  is  by  no  means  the  sole  example  of  the  failure  of  our  scholarship 
to  puah'back  the  frontiers  of  understanding  of  areas  and-peoples  botltjiear  and. 
especially  important  to  us.  It  Is  not  alone  among  the  regions  where,. despite  long 
standing  familiarity,  we  need  a  concentrated  study  and  research  effort.  One 
even  wonders-how  solid  Is  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  an  area  like  the 
Philippines.  .    ;    ;       .  .  '  . 

.  The  University  of  Miami  .^strongly  endorses  Section  4  of  the  Abt  which 
^providea^fOr-granfs  to  htreugthep  undergraduate^ptoggaiag  in  international 
studies,  We  have  been  a^  concerned  as  others  over  the  growing  gap  between  the 
(jimlifcy  of  work  In  the  International  field  at  the  graduate  level  ani  the  quality 
at  the  undergraduate.  We  feel  that 'this  gap  can  be  closed  only  If  n  special  effort 
is  directed  toward  Improving  undergraduate  offerings  and  for  this  aidded  financial 
support  is  essential.      •  i 

^W:e  are  also  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Section  4(c)  requires  the  Secretary 
of  thrDepartmeht  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to '  - 

.  .  allocate  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  ...  in  such  manner  ami 
according  to  such  plan  asUvlll  most  nearly  i)rovide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  grants  throughout  the i States  while  at  the  same  time  giving  a  preference  to 
those  institutions  which  aire  most  In  need  of  additional  funds  for  programs  in 
international  studies  and  which  shicrw  real  promise  of  being  able  to  use  additional 
funds  effectively."  \  V; 

As  we  read  this  requirejiient  we  take  It  to  mean  that  the  smaller  and  less 
prestigious'  of  the  nation's  Jjinlversltles  will  not  be  subject  to  a  built-in  disarf- 
vantage  In  their  efforts  to  secure  funds.  -  We  heartily  endorse  this  Intention. 

We .  are  grav,ely.  coneeniedV  howeyer,  that  this  requirement  Is  being  set  only 
for  the  allocation  of  funds  for  undergraduat6;programs.  We  believe  It  should 
be  applied  also  to  the  allocatS^ou  of  funds  for  the  ceuiters  for  advanced  interna- 
tional studies,  and  particularly  slnce-lt  contains  adequate  safeguards  In  regard 
to  need  for,  and  capability  efiCe^tively  to  use  funds. 

We  recognize^  the  importance  of  continuing  to  maintain  at  the  major  univerisi- 
tles  graduate  International  studies  and  research  programs  of  the  hlghe^  quality, 
AU  of  the  universities  of  the  country  benefit  to  a  considerable  degree  from  the 
work  of  these  centers,  Xevert^eless,  the  major  unversities  alone  cannot  carry 
the  burden  of  effectlng.needed  Improvements  In  International  ediicJitlori  for  the  . 
>vhole  country.  The  grt^t  majoVlty  of  the:Students  receiving  ccnege  training  are 
receiving  it  In  the  so-called  niinbr  Institutions,  Their  need  for  .quality  training 
in  the  International  field.cannoll  be  niet  by  the  trickling  down  of  quality  from 
the  small 'number  of  unversltles|at  the  top  rung  of  the  educatlonhl  ladder.  As 
^^gtion  we  can  get  where  we  heed  to  go  only  If  quality  at  the  graduate  level,  as 
well  as  at  the  underp^adnaterisSdivei^fi^d-as-widelynis'p^ 
.would  be  well  to  recall  here  the  effects  of  land  grants  on  the  rapid  forward  move- 
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ment  of  higher  education  generally.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  those  of  our  less 
famous  universities  which  are  today  struggling  so  dlUgenitly  for  self-lmptWe- 
ment  would  not  yield  returns  from  a  federal  investment  as  rewarding  to  their 
regions  and  to  the  nation  as  did  their  .counterparts  of  a  century  ago.  We 
i|trpngly  recommend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  provisions  of  Section  4(c)  be  Included 
also  in  Sections. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  grant  assistance  to  be  allocated  under  both  Sec- 
tion 3  and  Se<$Ion  4  be  extended  to  lnc^xde  library  acquisitions.  '  This  again  ls> 
especially  Important  for  the  smaller  universities.  In  the  same  way  consldera^ 
tlon  might  be  given  to  support 'for  the  publJ;catlon  of  research  results  achieved 
in  the  Centers.  We  cannot,  as  is  so  often  said,  take  It  for  granted  that  means 
can  always  be  found  for  the  publication  of  worthwhile  research  findings. 

An  area  In  which  we  ilnd  the  BlU  deficient  relates  to  assistance  to  universities 
to  ineet  the  Increasingly  pressing  problems  of  an  Improved  'curriculum  for 
foreign  stud^ts  attending  our  universities.  This  matter  may  lie  outside^  the 
Specific  purposes  which  the  Bill  aims  to  serve,  but  failure  to  take  action  In  re- 
gard to  it. would  result  in  the  continuation  of  a  serious  fiaw  in  the  intematloi:Wl 
education  set-up  in  this  country.  /  . 

More  than.  90,000  foreign  nationals  are  yearly  receiving  trainirig  in  higher • 
educatldhal  institutions  In  the  United  States.   The  overwhelulng.  majority  are 
from  the  developing  countries.  ,  * 

These  students  represent  a  ■  fantastic  opportunity— a  fantastic  ^  opportunity 
both  for  the  Unjfted  States  and  for  the  countries  from  which  they  come.  Their 
number  exceeds  by  several  times  the  total  of  all  foreign  students  studying  in  coun- 
tries of  the  Communist  Bloc.  If  to  those  in  tjae  United  States  are  added  the  tens" 
ot  thousands  in  other  western  nations;  it  follows  that  we  of  the  democratic 
wor)"!  have  in  our  hands  the  surest  of  means  to  Infiuence  decisively  the  whole 
— futuire-of  the  developing  countries.  -No^ -part  of- the  U.S.  aid  prpgram  can  pOss^ 
bly  compare  In  terms,  of  long-term  Impact  with  what  we  «in  accomplish  through 
:  these,  students. 

But,  the  Question  is,  how  Tirell  are  we  doing  with  this  opportunity? 
The  problem  we  face  Is  no^;  that  of  "selling"  'ourselves  and  our- way  of  life. 
To  get  foreign  students  to  know  and  to  like  us  as  a  people  is  Important,  bii^'this 
-is-nolrthe-main-thlngT— ThfrTeal  test  can-be  ^only  in  terms  of  how  well  equlppra  the 
foreign  student  is  when^leayes  this.cbuntry  to  deal  with  the  tasks  he  will  face- 
when  he  gete  back  home.  The  prime  job;  in  other  words,  Is  one  of  the  claissrooms 
aadilaboratory.  jj^ 

Most  of  the  students  who  come  to  the  United  States  from  abroad  are  not  ready 
for  the  instruction  and  other  work  thrust  upon  them.  I  say  this  not  In  a  depreca- 
tory sense.  As  a  ypung  graduate,  I  had  personal  experience  with  the  dlfilcuitles 
and  trying  nidjustrabnts  Inherentin^study  at  a  foreign  unHersity.  I  value  highly 
the  benefits  gained  from  thrit  study  abroad.  But  I  am  ever  conscious  of  the 
missed  opportunities  because  of  the  gap  between  my  own  background  and  that 
needed  for  the  work  I  tioddertook. 

Our  universities  Cheerfully  admit  great  numbers  of  students  from  the  outside 
world  to  their  programs  of  study;  even  when  sorely  pressed  for  space.  But  most 
of  the  unirersitles  lack^he  means  to  take  care  of  the  special  needs  of  these  stu- 
j^flents  in  the  programs  of  instruction  and  research  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
'  We  place  great  emphasis  on. academic  counseling  and. guidance  of  foreign -stu- 
^^nts.  But  the  guidance  Is  nece&sarilj^rough  a  junglejof  offerings  designed  to 
"''meet  the  needs,  and  that  sometimes  poorly,  of  pur  nativ'e^students. .  3!^  better, 
foreign  student  can  work  his  way  through  the  jungle  and  come  out  well  prepared 
for  a  productive  career — in  the  United  States.  That  is' perhaps  tiie  reason  why 
so  many  of  the  top  foreign  students  remain  in  the  United  States  after  their  train- 
ing. For  the  average  student,  only  a  fraction  of  what  he  Is  able  to  learn  has 
pertinence  to  the  day  to  day  situations  and  problems  which  he  will  face  on  his 
home  ground^K.  It  can  thus  be  correctly  said  that  our  universities  educate  their 
foreign  students  either  for  employment  In  this  country  or  unemployment  at  home. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  to  endorse  the  amendment  to  Title  YI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education.  Act  of  1058  which  this  Bill  provides:  These 
amendments  are  all  highly  desirable,  and  the  eKect^of  their  adoption  will  be  to 
"  make  Titie  VI  program  more  consonant  with  the  now  l)roadened  national  objec- 
tlved  In  the  international  education  field.  It  Is  our  hope, that. tbese changes  augur 
an  Intent  to  Intermesh  the  Title  VI  program  with  the  new  program  to  be  launched 
under  the  Act  of  1066.  both  administratively  and  with  regard  to  building  upoi\ 
tha  foundations  provided  in  our  universities  by  existing  NI>EA  langtiage-area 
,  centers.  •■-  - ■ 
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Senator  Morse.  I  want  to  thank  J^ou  very  much,  Dr,  Stanford,  for 
your  contribution,  7  " 

Mr.  Stanford,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Morse.  We  have  a  statement  from  William  G.  Carr,  execu- 
tive secretarjr  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States.   It  will  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Carr  follows : ) 

Pbepa&ed  Statwibnt  or  Wuxum  G.  Cabb,  EycouTivE  Seobetaby, 

*^         NATIONAL  EOUOATION  ASBOCIATION- 

I  am  WillSbm  G.  Calrr,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  State's.  The  Association  hq^  986413  members;  the  com-' 
bined  membership  (ft  its  more  than  8,500  state  and  local  affiliates  is  approximately 
00%  of  the  men*  and  women  who  teach  and  adTninister  in  the  schools  of  the 
Nation,  and  a , substantial  percentage  of  those  who  work  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. I  ara  also  Secretary-General  cff  the  World  Confederation  of  Organizations 
of  the  Teaching  Profession,  an  international,  non*govemmental  organization 
which,  througb  their  national  teachers  organizations,  includes  approximately 
4  million  teachers  in  90l  countries, 

I  submit  testimony  in  l8uppoi:t  of  the  bills,  S.  2874  and  H.R,  14643.  I  have 
followed'  the  logielative  development  of  the  latter  bill  with  great  interest  and 
believe  that  the  language  added  to  it  will  more  effectively  carry  out  the  objectives 
*and  purposes  of  S.  2874.  As  a  consultant  in  the^  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  194C5  Conference  in  San  Francifeco,-I  successfully  advocated  leadership  by  the 
United  States  in  providing  educational  <H)operation  as  part  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  Charter  contains  nine  references  to  educational  cooperation 
and  this  is  one  of  the  i^igniflcant  differences  between  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Covenant  of  the  Les^ue  of  Nations^  =  A  few  months  later,  I  was  asked 
by  the  State  Department  to.  serve  as  d6puty  secretary-general  for  the  Conference 
.  in  London  which  created  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Culturaf 
Organization.  I  have  had  contacts  with  UNESCO  evier  since.  ^  More  recently, 
»  I  was  honored  by  an  appointment  als  chairman  of  the  Citizen's  Committee  on 
Education  and  Training  of  the  White  Housie  Conference  on  International  Cpop; 
5^^eration.  In  these  and  other  wfiys,  I  have  participated  in'  international  education, 
relations  for  many  jeara  .a 

Let  us  note  at  the  outset  that  the  legislation  before  us  will  authorize  a  uonlestic 
program  which  although  small  can  be  a  significant  part  of  the  total,  program  of 
intematfona I. cooperation  in  education  which  is  currently  being  conducted  by  the 
peonk,  uip  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  GovenWnt  of  tl^e  United  Stat^.  The 
Pre'sldentJS'Speclal  Message  on  International  EduSfttion  and  Health,  February  2, 
1966,  outlin^  a  series  of  qtheri  activities  to  be  developed  by  the  United  States 
Govemmeiitrand  by  the  schools  and  colleges.   The  proposals  include : 

Continuing,  vigorous  support  for  UNESCO  and  other  multilateral  inter- 
national agencies ;   ,    •  4 

Bstablisl^ng  a  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation  in  the  Deitortmeht  of 
Health,  Education,  and -Welfare  to  link  United  States  Missions  abroad  with 
the  educational  community  of  the  United  States;  to  administer  international 
programs  assigned  to  the  Department,  and  to  assist  private  and  public  agen- 
cies operating  this  area ; 

Appointing  an  Advisory  Citizen's  Council  on  International  Education ; 
.Creating  Education  Officers  in  the  major.  United  States  Embassies  abroad 
who  would  report  directly  to  the  United  States  Ambassadors.  In  the  light 
of  experience  in  visiting  many  United  States  Missions  overseas,  I  would  like 
to  stress  this,  particular  recommendation.  I  have  often  found  consulates  and 
embassies  where  over-worked  personnel  had  no  significant  contact  with  the 
educational  program-  of  the  countries  to  ^which  they  were  assigned.  Di- 
recting that  ESducatioii  Officers  will  reportitb  the  Ambassador- instead  of  re- 
porting to  a  Public  Information  Officer,  as,  cultural  officers  usually  do  at 
present,  would  be  a  very  great  improvement ;  ■  - 

Earmarking  part  of  the  funds  from  Title  IV  of  Public  Law  89-10  for  in- 
temational  studl^  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  " 
Encouraging  the"aet^elopmentrofthe  1,000  school-to-school  partnerships  ad- 
.  ministered  by  AID  and  the  Peace  Corps ;  est£iblishment  of  an  Exchange 
Peace  Corps  with  other  countries  who  wish  to  send  their  citizens  to  iserve 
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in  the  United  States/;  a  service  for  international  I'ecruitment  aifd  placement 
of  American  teachers  who  wish  to  serve  abroad,  ;an  extremely  valuable?  op- 
eration which  has  Jpng  been  needed ;  specialized  training  in  the  United  States ' 
for  foreign  students;  .  ' 

Expanding  the  ed ideation  component  of  the  AID  program,  including  such 
.  matters  as  textbooks/  teacher  education,  and  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
foreign  la rfguaige ;  .  .  .  >  u  >  

Supporting  research  oh  the  technical  aspects  of  tnethods  to  reduce  illiter- 
acy; '  -4 

'  Doubling  th%  United  States  Summer  Teaching  Corps,  This  work  ia  al- 
ready underway,  building  on  efforts  pioneered  br  the  Nationar Education 
Association ; 

•         Implementing  the  Plorencf  and  Beirut  Agreements  on  the  international 
movement  of  educational  materials;      .    •  "  .  • 

Adding  support  fdr  U.S.  collpgea  and  schopls  abroad. 
§)  The  preceding  outline  . is  by  no  means  complete,  but  it  is  intended  to  placeUhe 
important  legislation 'before  us  in  a  wider  perspective.'  We  should  not  expect- 
this  legislation  to  solve  all  problems  in  interaational  education.    It  , is,  instead, 
a  specific  program  directed  at  a  few  attainable  goals.  ^If  we  set  this  program  in  a 
still  wider  setting,  itt^ould  be  necessary  to  include  such  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government,  as  tnte  Peace  Corps,  th^  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Statd  Department's  Bureiru  of  Educationfil- and  Cultural  Affairs^  as  well  as  the' 
activities  of  private,  non>govemmental  organizations,  both  national  a^d  inter- 
tional. '  -  .  V 

With  this  background,' let  us  give^  more  detailed  consideration  to  a  few  pointy 
in  the  pending  legislation.  <>s 

The  Representative.  Assembly  of  the  National  Education  Association,  which 
sets  the  policy  for  the  organization,  met  in  New  York  City  during  the  summer  of 
1965  and  developed  the  general  theme  of  "Education  for  World  Responsibility.** 
The  Association's  resolutions  call  upon  members  to  recognize  the  reality  of  U.S» 
involvement  in  international  relations,  and  to  accept  their  responsibility  at  all 
school  levels,  and  in  all  subject  areas,  to  prepare  American  students  for  their 
wcHTld  responsibilities. 

^  The  President's  Message  highlighted  the  need  to  enrich  the  curriculum  relating 
the  world  aflpairs4n  tlie  elementary  and  :secondary' schools,  -  This  is  a  familiar 
aiM^  appeal ine  theme.  In  an  analysis  of  the  1966  activities  of  international  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Willia^D  Mervei;  President  of  Education  and  World  Affairs,  points 
out  that  "while  higher  education  has  received  the  lion*s  sh&re  of  money  and 

^attention  ih  all  aspects  of  world  affairs,  the  same  concerns  have  been  almost 
totally  neglected  at  the  school  level/'  I  agree -that  they  haVe.  been  neglected, 
although  "almost  totally,  neglected"  may  be  tfeo  severe.  However,  the  need  per- 
sists to  give  attention  £o  the  education  of  the  rank  and  file  of  American  citizens, 
as  well  as  to  the  small,  although^fortunately  increasing,  per  cent  of  Americans' 
wh^  hnd  their  way  into  and  sometimes  through  colleges  and  graduate  schoofi. 

In  his  testimony.  Secretary  Gardner  said  that  the  pending  legislation  woiilcl 
expose  all  students  to  international  education. This  interpretation  of  .  the  Bill. 
I  heartily  endorse..  I  hojpe  it  wi^l  Jbe  a  guidelihe^or  the  Department  in' its  ad- 
ministra'tion.  ,1  will  accept  second  place  id  no  one  in  recognizing  the  need  of 
government  and  business  agencies  for  experts  and  scholars  in  international 
studios.  Each  of  the  representatives  of  the  government  who  has  a ppearedP  before 
this  Committee  has  stresseii  that. his  agency,  whether  it  be  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  Peace^Coil)s,  or  sonfe  other  group,  needs  more  people  from  the  col- 
leges and  universities  who  are,trained  in  international  relations  and  area  studies. 

%,2  emphasize,  however,  that  itJbe  made  clear  in  the  legislation  and,  subsequently, 
in  the  administrative  direction  of  the  program  that  a  major  purpose  of  the  added 
^pport  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  education  is  better  preparation  of 
teJichers  for  the  "elementary  and  secondary  schools.  These  schools  complete 
formal  education  for  the  major  part  of  the  American  electorate.  If  we  wish  en- 
lighten'ed  public  interest  and  responsible  public  participation  in,  the  formation 
of  foreign  polieyi  we  must  give  attention  to.those.places  where  niost  of  the  people 
are  educated.  Highly  trained  scholarly  leadership  in  international  studies 
should  be'madeavailni>le  more  abundantly  to  the  education  of  those  teachers  who 
serve  in, the  elementary  and  secondary- schools.  .Of  the^^  million  students- en- 
rolled in  elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  institutions  this. year;  almost  90^ 
are  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  preparation  and  in-service 
education  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  anh  secondary  school]^  should  be  one  of 
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the  major  purposes  of  the  graduate  and  underwtP^^^^p!^^      flnaaced  l>y 
this  legislation.  -  '       'J'""""*^        ^  *  s 

There  is  some  recent  tendency  to  polarlxe  Congre89(onal^i?Mon-4if-e4ucatiojP 
either  on  the  acadiemlcally  talented  or  on  those  who  iar§  fin^v^rely  deprivfed>ctA'V 
turally  ajad  economically.   Adequate  educational  opportunity,  miiat  also  aim  to"^ 
develop  that  informed  dtlienship  which  has  been  a  national  necessity  in  the 
past  and  which  is  all  the  moi^ crucial  today  In  the  li^J>tif  the  new  responslbni- 
^^tles  of  wcrld  leadership  which  have  fallen  upon  this  Naflon. 
.  Ohajles  Fninkel,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  in  - teatimony  presented  before 
the  House  Task  Force  on  International  Education,  ^id  '*An  education  without  ' 
an  International  dimension  is  an  inadequate^education  for  Aia^xlcan^  In  this  cen-' 
tury  , ,  .  We  need  a  citizenry  that  ha8.re<iived  as  x>art  of  ira^general  education 
an  exposure  to  international  problems."   Representative  McClory  pointed  out 
that  training  of  teachers  on  a  large  scale  is  essential  to  the  ^ucceiss  of  a' compre- 
hensive educational  effort,  I  strongly  urge  that  It  be  lUade  very  clear  In  the  legls- 
Jation  that  the  personnel  oitC  fj^;clHtles  of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  centers 
should  serve  not  only  Interdatlonal'scholar^hlp  but  also  the  education  6t  teachers 
who  are  preparing  for  careers  In  the  elementary  and  secoijdary^schools.  Addi- 
tional testimony  by  Dean  Mln^^  Rees  showed  how  the  instruction  In  the  sihools 
can  be  improved, by  the  graduate  centers  pfoposed  in  the  legislation,  partly  by 
better  preparation  of  teachers  and  i>artly  by  assistance  to  state.and  local  school 
systems  In  devising  the  elementary  and  siecondary  school  curriculum. 

Secretary  Qfixdner  also  pointed  ouit  that  the  United  States  must  have  *'a  body 
of  citizens  prepared  to  handle  our  world  responsibilities.'?  He  spoke  too  of  the 
use  of  the  graduate  centers  to  develop  a  capacity  for  interna tioinial  work  in  thp 
professional  schooW,  presenting  a  series  of  examples,  namely,  engineering,  law, 
business,  social  work,  and  journalism.  These  were,  of  eoujrse,  examples,  but  . not- 
a  comprehensive  list  I  hope  that  It  Is  clear  In  the  minds  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  that  teaching  and  medicine,  to  give  tw:o  pther  examples,  should 
also  be  Included,  and  Indeed  glvien  it,  very  high  priority,  In  this  proposed 
legislation,   -  •        .         V  ■        ■.         .    . .         ■.'>  ■ 

Attention  to  the  education  of  teachers  should  Include  both  the  graduate  centers- 
and  tbe  undergraduate  programs  which  axe  to  receive  Federal  supjport.  In  his 
testlmcny,  Secretary  Gardner  referred  to  the  Importance,  of  Improving  under- 
graduate training  from  the  international  point  of  view  in:  foreign  languages, 
sodal  sciences,  humanities.  Much  of  undergraduate  training  is  concerned  with 
preparing,  young  people  to  become  teachers.    Surely  Secretary  .pardner  would  ^ 
agree  that  teachers,  like  other  «egnients  of  society,  and  perhaps  more  than  most/ 
should  also  have  attention  because  of  thele^^influ^ee  on  th^  great  majority  6i 
^  America's  students  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  elementary  and  secondajy  schools. 
^The  emphasis  I  place  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  heightened 
when  we  consider  that  academic  excellence  by  itself  can  be  remarkably  Ineffective 
:  in  modifying  conduct   Our  International  hopes  and  efforts  have,  been  thwarted 
on  occasion  not.  alone  by  a  lack  of  scholarship  bufc  also  by  a  limited  p^ularr 
understanding  of  the  culture  and  attitudes  of  other  people.  : 

The  graduate  centers  to  be  aided  by  this  legislatioA  should  have  as  one  of  theljR^ 
major  functions  the- development  of  reseajrch  oh  methods  ot  teaching  attitudes 
and  concepts  necessary  for  international  understanding.  If  such  methods  could 
be  developed  by  appropriate  eacperimentatlbh  and.  demonstratloii,  we  mlgl^t  then 
hoTC  to  reach  all  students,  those '  who  go  od  to  higher  education  and.  the  great 
majority  ^ho  will  not  do  so.  Thtis,  we^ight  hope  in  time  to  develop  a  citlfenir 
with  more  profound  understanding  of  othei:  peoples;  for  It  la  very  dlflBcult  to 
modify  attitudes  learned. in. childhood 4ind  early  youth.  .  \. 

Furthermore,  the  staff  members  of  .institutions  wnich  prepare  teachei»  and 
school  a(Jmlnistra+ors  should  be  Involted  not.only  In  the  development  of  the  under-' 
graduatewogrami  in  intemationaUstudles.  but  pursuing  also  advanced  studies 
themselves.^.    •  ,   ■  ■.■  '.l 

It'ls  a  mistake  to  underestimate  the  IntWest  of  the  American  teacher  In  Inter- 
national affairs.  There  is  no^urerjvayto  galvanize  the  attention  of  "a  groiip  of 
teachers  with  whom  you  are  talking  than  to  deal  with  soine  of  the  great  Inter- 
national issues  that  confront  us.  .They  want  to  teawi  their  students  about  these 
Issues  helpfully  and  arcuratelybut  they  need  help.  They  need ;mare  information-' 
.than  they  possess..  They  need  help  that  can. come  from  the  proposed  program 
The  amount  of  funding  proposed  iri  H.R.  14643  seems  adequate  to- get  the  pro- 
gram underway.       .  .  .  v 

The;  President  proposes  that  a  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation  be*  estah-  * 
llshed.  within  the  Departinent  of  Health,  Education,,  and  Welfare  to  strengthen. 
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our  capacity  for  international  educational  cooperation.  I  agree  with  those  >vbo 
testified  before  the  House  Task  Force  that  the  best  place  to  put  it  for  purposes 
of  administration  would  be  In  the  .Office  Of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department. 
The  effects  of  this  Act  will  be  M'iiolbsouie.  Its  iwnw  to  make  a  r^al  difference 
in  the  way  people  behave,  the  way  they  thluk,  and  how  they  act  on  foreign  policy 
Issues,  will  be  multiplied  If  we  can  make  It  cl^ar  that  Improved  nuallflcatlon.s 
of  elementary  abd  secondary  school  teachers.  In  terms  of  International  informa- 
tion and  attitudes,  Is  a  very  Important  purpose  of  the  entire  effort. 

Senator  Morse.  We  will  recess  this  morning,  subject  to  the  call  of 

the  Chair.  ,  .  ,     ,     ,  .1.  1 

Without  objection  I  order  that  statements  on  hand  and  other  rele- 
vant material  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Henry  W.  Hofbtettbr,  Q.I),,  Ph.  D.,  Profesboe  of  Op- 
TOMOT^y,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Optometrv.  Indiana  Universitt 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  First  let  me  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  opportunity  to  make  this  statement  .before  your  Committee  on 
behalf  of  the  ArSerican  Optometric  Association.  Since  1952^  I,  Henry  W.  Hofstet- 
ter,  have  been  professor  of  optometfjrand  dlrector^of  the  Division  of  Optometry 
^at  Indiana  University.  Last  June  I  was  elected  Vice  Presldient  of  the  American 
Optometric  Association,  and  It  Is  In  that  capacity  I  make  this  statement. 

Our  Afisoclatlbn  supports  the  purpose  of  this  legislation.  I  would,  however, 
like,  to  makc  .fl  few  comments  regarding  It  whlcji  lead  to  a  suggestion.  ^ 

Among  peoples  in  all  nations  there  exists  tUe  need  for  good  vision.  As  educa- 
tion advances  and  literacy  rates  Increase,  this  need  becomes  more  pressing.  The 
optometric  profession  In  this  country  has  recognized  the  world-wide  need  for 
vision  care^rvices,f  but  the  lack  of  optometric  educational  facilities  In  other 
countries  i^wpedes  our  efforts  to  lend  assistance.  Varloui^  optometric  organiza- 
tions in  tlV.s  country,  the  American  Optometric  Association,  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  .Optometry,  and  the  Association  of 'Schools  and  Colleges  of  Optometry, 
have  provided  requested  Information  and  advice  to  other  countries  as  much  as 
capabilities  allow.  '  .  ^ 

Unf ortujiately,  too  few  Atnerlcan  optometrists  have  the  means  to  visit  foreign 
countries  and  serve  as  consultants  i^nd  advisors  on  vision  can  The  shortage  of 
optometric  educators  here  precludes  the  possibility  of  sending  these- people  to. 
other  countries  for  extended  training  periods.  '   ,         ,  . 

Where  vision  care  exists  throughout  the  world,  optometrists  can  be  found 
j)rovlding  the>  oervlces.  Frequently  the  practitioner  provldlnf;  vision  care  Is 
^Icnowti  by  a  nanie  other  than  optometHst,  e.g.,  as  an  ophthalmic  optician  or 
Augenoptlker,  Regardless  of  the  local  title,  vision  care  practitioners- are  in 
drastically  short  supply;  in  some  countries  they. are  pructlcally  non-existent 

Througbout  my  career,  optometric  educatloii  has  been  of  special  personal 
Interest  to  me; '  I  have  been  able  to  visit  many  iiJuropean  and  African  countries. 
While  visltlngr I' always  toured  the  optometric  training  facilities  and  talked  with 
local  vision  care  practitioners.  In-some  countries.  J  have  seen  large  commercial 
displays  of  spectacles,  >80me  resplendent  with  neon  ^Ign?.  Initially  I  assumed 
that  the  displays  Indicated  that  the  shopkeeper  possessed  at  least  som?  knowledge 
of , vision  care.  Upoli  checking,  however,  I  found  repeatedly  tnat  the  shopkeeper 
finew  virtually-  nothing  about  vision  care,  provided  no  direct  examination,  and 
sold  the  eyeglasses  to  anyone  x#ho  may  or  may  not  have  tried  on  many  combina- 
tions of  lenses  to  find  one  that  improved  his  vision.  In'^mos.t  eases,  I  learned 
that  this  procedure  represented  theclpsest  thing,  to  vision  care  available. 

I  vividly  recall  a  scene  In  Maseru,  Basutoland,  In  1959,  wlsen  a  truck  loaded 
with  25  4fri<^D  youngsters  pulled  pp  to  a  combination  "grocery  store,  pharmacy, 
and  optical  company."  All  were  managed,  by  one  man  who,  by  the  way,  had  at 
least  a  half  dbzen  worthless  "diplomas"  posted  around  to  "certify"  his  qualifica- 
tions. Within  an  hour  he  had  "sight-tested**  the  whole  group,  made  up  orders 
for  glasses  for  all  but  a  few,  and  told  the  driver  to  "return  with  the  children  In 
a  fortnight  so  they,  can  be  fitted^  with  their  new  glasses."  Incidentally,  this 
jack-of -all-trades  store  owner  could  not  even  speak  the  language  of  these  tribal 
children.  , 

WitMn  lS  miles  of  Maseru  is  a  fine  university  .which  could  be  cooperating  In 
ah  educational  venture  to  train  optometrists,  If  we  could  cooperate  with  them. 
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Optometry  tddayjKoxlBists  of  two  major  parts.  One  relates  directly  to  health ; 
the  other  relat^a-^^the  basic  sciences.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  optometrist 
shares  his  ^oiicem  witb  medical  practitioners,  especially  oidithalmologlsts,  and 
.  other  health  care  professionals.  In  terms  of  the  latter,  the  optpmetrist  is  miudful 
that  vision  deals  with  optics,  the  science  which  treats  of  light,  its  nature,  prop* 
ertles,  origin,  effects,  and  perception.  The  optometrist  strives  to  provide  the 
best  vision  possible  for  the  individuars  needs.  To  funush  this  care,  optometrists 
lean  heavily  on  the^  basic  sciences,  physics,  chemistry,  aud  physiology,  as  well 
as  mathematics  and  i)8ychology. 

This  hybrid  make-up  of  optometry  is  reflected,  interestingly,  in  the  origins  bf 
its  training  lastitutloiiSv  Some  optometry  colleges  were  started  by  optometrists 
to  train  ijSdltional  practjtloners  in  the.  purely  clinical  roles  of  ,  the  profession. 
Other  schools,  such  as  our  own  at  Indiana  Univerglty^Jevolved  as  curriculums 
wiUiin  previously ^tabllslled  academic  liberal  arts  and  sciences  programs  include 
ing  physics, .  physiology,  psychology,  anatomy,  bact<;riology,  genetics,  etc.  Cur« 
rentiy,  an.  O.D.  (Doctor  of  Optometry)  degree  requires  £(ix  years  of  education, 
two  years  of  pr«e-optometry  college  and  four  years  professional  optometry 
schooling.  '  ' . 

A  significant  portion  of  optometrlc  training  centers  In  the  English-speaking 
countries  (England,  Canada,  AustralitC,  and  New  Zealand)  developed  from 
\yithin  liberal  arts  and  sciences  institutions.  In  other  parts  of -the  wQrld*^he- 
'  optometrlc  training  facilities  originated  essentially  as  technical  or/vocatlonal 
schools.  While  the  programs  vary  in  basic  design,  as  do  the  educational  systems 
of  the  vdrious  countries  JbemSelves,  the'  professional  and  vocational  core  pt 
optometry  study  in^every" country  represents  a  minimum  study  time  of  three. 
year§  beyond  the  basic  education  level  of  our  high  school.  . 

I  feel  that  optometrlc  education  relates  directly  to  the  bill  you  now  have  under 
consideration.  We  educators  here  in  the  United  States,  sometimes  forget  that 
our  higher  education  facilities  represent  a  blend  of  the  two  types  of  European 
advanced  training  institutions,  the  academic  and.  the  technical. 

Exchanges  between  both  types  of  InstitutlonR  are  essential  if  the  intent  of  this 
tegisIatio'A  Is  to  be  implemeuted*.  Other  vocations  and  professions  besides  op- 
tometry will  often  be  hampered  In  arranging  cooperative  exchanges  of  staff 
and  students  if  this  Committee  falls  to  specify  that  all  appropriately  accredited 
advanced  training  Institutions  both  here  and  abroad  qualify  for  participation. 

The '  American  Optometrlc  Association  suggests  that  the  Ooinmittee  report 
defiue  insdltutionat  eligibility  to  partlicipate  In  this  legislation  so  as  to  preclude 
any  later  misinterpretations.  Such  deliulti6n''should  apply  not  only  to  American 
institutions  but  also  to  those  of  other  countries  with  which  cooperative  arrange- 
ments may  'l>e  effectively  negotiated.  o 

We  have  learned  In  this  country  that  the  people*s  vision  needs  change  as  they 
take  on  new  tasks,  as  they  modify  t!heir  uses  of  vision,  and  as  they  grow  older. 
'Visio^n  function  relates  directly  to  iau  IndlxiduaVs  ability  to  learn.  Increaised 
literacy  among  i>eopIes  in  developing  nations  will  necessitate  a  change  In  vision 
needs.  For  these  nations  to  grow  in  world  leadership,  their  citizens  need  all 
the  resources  possible,  especially  qualified  vision  care  practitioners. 

I  have  attached' to  this  statement  a  listing  which  shows  examples  of  inter- 
national  intere^st  in  optometrlc  education,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  IndUana. 
University  of  Optometry  Bulletin  so  members  Of  the  Committee  may  havaj:eady 
access  ^o  information  on  the  -soo[5ir6n>pt6metric  training.  Also  attached  is  a 
copy  of  an  Association  publication,  ^'Optometry,  A  Career  With  Vision,"  which 
outlines  some  of  the  areas  in  which  optometrists  practice  and  lists  requirementsv 
for  students  entering  optometry  schools. in. this  country. 
•  ri  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  this  statement. 

Attachment  I 

louring  the  imst  four  years,  the  Division  of  Optometry,  Indiana  University, 
enrolled  for  study  or  graduate  training*  students  f rom^  the  following  countries : 
Atistralia,  Canada,  Denmark,  England,  France,  Ghana,  India,  Kenya,  Malaysia,. 
Philippines,  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Thailand.  . 

in  addition  to  the  above,  the  IMvislon  of  Optometry,  Indiana  University,  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  has  received  inquiries  regarding  optometry  traljiing  from 
the  following  countries :  CeylOk>,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Poland,  Trinidad, 
Uruguay,  West  Germany.        ^>  * 


.  *Qraduate  Btadents  usually  prepare  for  teacUlsg  in  optometry  acliools,  especiaXiy  in 
their  .hom4»  countrlw.  ^  ■ 
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Optometry  is  the  prof ess^^ 
licensed  to  care  for  Kuman  vision.     •  !  ^  ^  i 

■■■  .     "■'  ■    ■■  •    '    ■     ' . 

It  is  iMsed  on  scientific  JciKwledge  concerning  light  and  vision.  TTie  sdcnccs^  of;opti«^ 
^^Mnistry ,  jwnKblogy,  biology,  i)euroU>gy;  physiia.  physiology,  anatomy,  and  j^sycholo^  ^  .M>fjko ; 
%u^(K)rttiJU  contributions.  Optometrists  (0.p.),  the^  profi^ional  name' of  those  <ngag^  iQ  ^^  j^i^ 
tice  of  c^turt'^ebry^  apply  their  knowiedge  and  skills  to  provi^Jc  jmliyidiiab  vHiA  cfca^ 
comfortable  vision. ,  They  utilize  special  instnunents  and  techni<]ucs  to  fiiid  and  determine  Refects 
in  vision,  and,  when  needed/ prescribe  e)'eglasses,  contact  lenses,  corrective  ^f?^' 
ments  llwt  do  not  require  dni^  or  surgery.  _  :  _  ,  ,  ;  -U'S^-'-'^'^ 


\  It  is  important  to  remember  that  optometrists  are  concerned  with  vlsioa  care  and^^s^^ 
be  confused  with  others  who  prov^  ^,eye  care/  tw^  as  <^htha!mol^^  poilistt^  oi;  c^e, 
,  aad  throfU  spedA&s.  In  additiop,  the  woik  (rf  ppl^^ 
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^''.'y/M  .^'^^; 


' 5; .  Ai,ii^  oplo8netri«t,,^y6i^ may'detenniiw  your^own  office  bqicn 
:    v:>ad:^^^    your  sCftl^ndar  to  J)est  suit  you' W  iyw^^^^^l^ 

: and,  Invtbo,  laterToan  i^^^^ 
^!  /  .  neptjl  not  face  forced' retimoent.,    «'  '     \ .    '^V"^;-/^'''  "  * 

/.  7,  Many  optometriits  Uke  time  for  dvlc  Activity'.  Hie^houn,  ' 
'     contact,  and^  Inodme  permit  them  to  enjoy  a  life^^ 
mwUtyli/sodal,  busineis  and  profeukmal  activJtfeSt  : 

:      S.  Optometry    served  by  a  vigorous:  and 'pcogtetftve:state  and;  ^ 
national  pts<>fiM$iQnal  associiitioos '  wlUdi  pro^^  a  wide 
variety,  of  jEmportant .  services<',tD '  its  :membaR^p.v It  enab^  ' 
the  membership  to  purtidpate,  and '  a^hisv^i  in  tlie^advM^ 
ment  oTtheir  dioi^  pirofession. ,  , '  <-,jt'-^^.v/;1,-.-  •       , :•  Jy 

9.\;To  further  deterniine  your  interm^^in^^t^^ 

the  Kuder  IJrefercnce  Becoid  CkcupatioQ^  Jfana;  0:Optom4 
etrist  Key  published  by  Science  nese^^ 
259  East  Erie  Street,  Chkago  11,  lUinofs.  J ; 1. \ '  ■;■/-[ ^ ' 


:  A  dditiqml  Ppihts  jor  CqHsi^ 
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Deyeloppnent  . 
Of  The  F^ofesslon: 


VVhilo  the  developntent  of  optometry  ^as  a  prof essioB  has  taken 
plaue,  within  the  last  sixty  years,  most  of  tfie  sciences  and  arts,  upon 
I  which  optometry  is  bi^cd  are  of  much  earlier  origin.  Speculations 
.  eoficerhing  the  physical  laws  of  optics  were  conducted  by  Pythag- 
oras (5G0BG)  and  Euclid  (280BC).  An  early  application  of  these 
laws  t9.  vision  care  took  place  in  1Z76»  when  Roger  Bacon  wrote  a 
detailed  description  of  his  use  of  convex*'  lenses  "to  make  small 
letters  appeai^^rge.**  *  ,  \ 

By  the  middle  o^  the  nineteenth  century,  lenses  and  reaction 
of  light  were  well  understood  and-  the  demand  tor  eyeglasses,  griew 
<~rapidly.  ffowever,  before  the  advent  of  the  optometrist,  eyeglasses 
were  obtained  without  a  vision  examination.  .    ,  r 


Tho  fitting  of  passes  was  a  tr&l-and-error  prooeduz«.  ; The  weaver, 
selected  from*,  vfunous  lenses  .the  \oneS'  .which  >  seemed  ,  to  fit*  hit- 
persona] 'requirenkents''best'*^^;;'';^  '  ■■-  .-'"■T:^^-  j-"'!v;'--V^^^^^^ 
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Optometry's 
Unique  Services: 


pie  "examining  optician*  of  .1890  bears  only  an  ancestral  resem- 
blance to  the  jprofessipnal  optometri&t  of  today.  Modem  optometry 
.  has  become  a  unique  profession  that  it  is  because  it  provides  com^ 
pletc  vision  care.  To  the  traditional  ,  service  of  examining  vision 
and  prescribing  eyeglasses,  modern  optometrists  have  added  new 
and  valuuHle  .  services  to  , theii'  practices;  The  vision  examinatfa^ 
has  devebped  into  a  sdeiitific  analysis,  based  on  the  concept  that, 
visiori  is  a  dynaniic  ,procesi;^Such  an  examination  is  conducted 
without  having  to  resort  to  the  inhibiting  effects  of  ''drops." 

In  recent  years  hundreds  of  books  have"  been  published  in  the 
6eld  of  visual  science.  Tliere  are  a  great  many  scientific.artides 
and  research  reports  published,  each  year  dealing  with  the  nuuny 
.  and  varied  aspects  of  optometry.  The^Federal  Government,, indus- 
try au<?  educational,  ius^tutious  are  not  only  interested  in  vlskm, 
biut  are  {k.^cipatlng  in  this  sdsnoe. 
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yisiiai  V 


ft 


Opl^btiy  mutnMUns  that  vision  is  ft^^leanied  ^idll  apd  that  sUUpr 
;  Iwhinb  are  learned  can  be  taught;  'iliis-U  the;  boslt'  <i  ipie^tiio 


\^^^^yisijal^  training  in  which  optometry  has  piioneenxL  ' 

kfv/'';  ^y^V;^^^         long  been.recbgnfied^ 
'  ■t)^;otitrahi»mus\(at^ed'^'i^^  ■ 


trainlrig*  devote  a  large  pairt  of  their 
inchide.  it  as  one  of-  their^  services. 


.  -^'.V^-  ?>'•?.• '^r'^-lV-  rV*;;!: 

.:^.t:-':i?r^^   


^  Cprrectibn  of  strablsmiis  is  a  small  (NUt  of  the  optometiistV vi^^ 
training  practice.  Visual  training  is  used  to  odinrect  many  bin^^ 
'  fusional  problems.  Visual,  training  ^^xteI|ds  to  visual  rehabilitation 
:  of  many  -kind,  &  most  effeiAlveV^JiKth  children/'b^  not  Umiteidi 
.  to  thent!  It  is  used  .to'  shaipen  visual  perceptioni  speed  deyelopr; 
'  ment '  of  visual  skills^  enhance;  vision  fo^  reading,  'and  at  tbo  some 
time  increases:  oomfort  and:  overall  efficiency.;  'iv    '  :  -  * 

;      :  Since^schoob  of  optometiy  provide  all  of  the  training 'iiecessaiy  j 
, '  tO:  establish '  a»-pnvate'  practice,  many  beginning  optometrists^'  open 
r'^  -  their  own'  offices  as  soon  .'as  <hey  are  U^nsed  'Oro 

promising  locati<m.  Greatest  opport^ities  in:  towns'  andi 
iM:^^  cities  ranging  fi^  5^000  Wo^^  jiopulation; ;  throughoot  ;die' 
^>  /^iCOiuuiy-are  hunoriwb  pf  ' sniaU/'canmiunitie^ 


^'it'-'   I'r  > should  bio  pbinted;out  fhat;tM  OJDl  not 
:''■■':  >"  ■  ■:  >:    regudCR^ '.the'^patiaats         problems;'. ^it;hak^^ 
!;  '^V;'biIity:of^a^ 

Ijoth^  professipiudly  and;'<MX»^DnU^^ 
.  assist'  him.  in  'imde^tanding^the^^b^ 
are  professional  courses^iii  practice,  numaginneiit  :which  he  may  talce.'- ' 
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;v;'Seryfce;/to  yarn  jpiif 
when  opening  r 


i^:  to'  ciiiy  ^  jto^ 


'Aplc^tiipin 'offers,  a^'pla^mi^^ 


Practices 


Many,  optometrbts  Am  ^ 

,  f  ■  group;.  ol;,«pe6tol^        co^umple,  :ooc  -  oplcitnwri8i  'iny 
ipo^  mit'^of '.K^  tim<6  fitting 


Somd 


if  R  -  ■ 
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Military  V 
Service:  . 

;  upon  graduation  from  optometry  school,  mapy  young  optome- 
trists accept  commissions  in  the  armed  services.  Optometrists 
entering  the  arrne^  forces  receive  ,  commissions  as  officers  in  the 
Optometry  section  ol  the  Anny,  Air  Force  <w  Navy.  Some  resign 
^tcr  fuIfiUing  their  military  obligations  lo  enter  civilian  practice 

'.while  others  choose  military  service  as. their  permanent  career. 

.  '.  Optometry  officers' are  usually  assigned  to  clinics  in  hospitals 
or  large  dispensaries  where  thdr  duties /^incliide  visual  eiuoni^^^ 
tions,  vision  screening  hi  military  personne[}  and  other  o^ttometric 
services.  In  additfon;  they  may  supiervlse  optical  technicians  as 
well  OS  participate  fai  various  occupational  vision  and  rese^h 

*  iprognims.       ■  ',.'■■'."'/  ^ 

j    In  recent  years  all  tluree  military  branches  have  added  career 

;advancement  programs.  Undor  UieSe.  pwgri^ 

'may  be  chosen  to  receive  graduate  leyef  training  leading  to  M.S. 

•  or  Ph.D.  deg^  in  Physiological  Optics.  C>65cers  so  trained  pari 
ticipate-in  the  adivance  vision  research  projects  conducted  by  the 

~-  'military.*;      /:  ...  '  ■ 

Many  optumetrists  who  chQose  the  military  as  a  career  eiiter 
I  private  practice  upon  retiremeot,.  usually  :  as  an  associate; 
imeatui  that  the  military  optometrist  not  only  has  a  retirMwmt  * 
^      ■ .     income  but  can  tt^ftfiuue.his  profession  after  serymg  in  the  military^ 
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Industrial  "7. 
Viirlont-  _ 

0(>tuinetrhts  hi  indusln*  evaluate  the  \  isua\  needs  of  caeh  specitil 
|ob.  "phey  abo  assist  tnanagem«iit  and  .eiigfneers  in  placing  persons 
in  work.  foT  Avhich  the)-  arc  best  visually  suited.  Tl^ey  analyze 
indiislriiil  piaxis  to  dcteriniue  s;ife  und  eBcicnt  lighting  and  c^uip- 
nwnt  placcmtMtjt  iis  well  as  prescribe  adcqviate  eye  protection  for 
workers.  * 


Government 


Agencies: 

y  ••     ■        -  ■ 

'nu-|V*ettTnn.s  Admiuivtratioii  asiiyt^jl  as  all  thrt;**  branches  of  the 
umutlf forces  emptov  Ch  ilian optontetris^t^  in  variiHis  research  and 
.  servltxH  eiipaeilies.  (*i>lonu»trist!>  arr  id«>  nliUzed  in  a  variety  of  ■ 
advisnity  and  profluet  testing  capaeitirs.  by  such  agencies  as  the 
DcjKirfinent  of  AgrieuUure.  ihe  Rurean  of  Sta)>dards,  Civil  Aero- 
iiauticslA^itiion'tv  and  the  Bureau  of  E^iblic  R0;uls.  Full-timc  em- 
pIov^>  arc  under  c\vil  service  ia.|hc  professional  categon'.  Many 
optonii  tn'sts  who  ser>'e  in  advisor)'  capacities  to  various  government 
agencii  s  may  inamtain  a  pri\'atc  practice. 


Opntliklmic 


rndusjti^i'* 


op)  thahnie  ecpiipment  mnnubiclureri  retHin  optornerrusits  to 
cimdu 't  research,  to  design  and  to  te^t  products  as  well  as  to  aifuainr 
others  about  new  deveIopnieutsr"Oplornetrists  who  wish'  to  com- 
\y\\\Q  t  plomelr)'  with  a  business  cim*erii>fteM  find  administraiive ' 
opjMirt  mities  in  the  industiA',  . 
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Teaoliing:: 

The  greatly  increased  demand  for  optometrists  has  also  brought 
abotit  a  need  for  more  optometric  educators.  While  clinical  teach* 
ing  is  done  by  instructors  with  professional  O.D.  degrees  in  optom* 
ctry,  most  full-titne  stuff  members  have  additional  graduate  degrees. 
Pay  and  rank  in  optometry  schools  compare  favorably  with  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  ' 


Research 
Opportunities: 

s  "  .  . 

The  relationship  of  human  behavior  and  vision  which  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  optometry  is  assured  through  increased  knowledge 
resulting  from  research.  ' 

A  career  in  research  generally  requires  additional  graduate  tfain- 
ing,  particularly  for  those  who' plan  to  devote  full  tiine  to  it  Entry 
is  ysually  gained  by  showing  interest  and  ability  in  research  activi- 
ties during  undergraduate  years.  Continued  education  toward  grad- 
'  uate  degrees  may  often  be  obtained,  by  receiving  an  appointment 
as  a  laboratory  assistant,  clinical  svipervisor,  or  lecturer  in  graduate 
school.  Scholarships,  fellowships,  and  loans  are  also  available. 

\^The  American  Optometric  Foundation,  operating  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  Optometric  Association,  raises  funds 
from  optometrists  and  others  to  finance  optometric  research  and, 
other  activities  for  the  public's  vision  welfare:  The  ophthalmic  indus- 
try also  stipports.rcsearch,  and  both  optometric  and  general  educa- 
tional institutions' conduct  projects  in  optics,  Ught,  lughway  safety, 
thie  psychology  of  vision  and  other  subjects  basic  to  pjftometry. 

■  \  .  •   ••    ..  ' 

Research  opportunities  are  expanding  rapltily  aud  should  not  be 

overlooked  by  beginning  optometrists. 
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Wliat  Are  The 

E ducational  Requiremeiits? 

Students  jilioiild  l>egin  as  cnHy  as  po$nible'  to  acqtitre  editcaUoii 
ill  thv  fumliuneritaj  scJcnccs.  Two  \-ears  of  pre-optomein*  cdiica* 
tioii  nimt  he  taken  at  an  iic^proditcd  college  or  iintv«^it\'.  \VitK  the 
im>pcr  selecHon  of  inltful  courses,  the  student  may  transfer  from 
pre-op  tome  try  in  a  junior  or  othef.  accredited  college  to  complete 
his  degree  at  one  of  ihv  optoii^etr}*  ^hooU  or  coUcgesi,  in  a  total, 
of  fne  or  six  years.  At  leust^three  or  four  of  thejie  )Tears-  wifl  be 
s|H;nt  in  formal  optometric  education.       ■  I- 

Development  of  the  educational  retpuVements  of  cfptbmetiy  i^ 
its  present  .re<purements.j)ortrays  a  continual  evohition  jfo  hi^ier. 
edi  I  c;i  t  ional  standards. '  Oi>ltimetn*  piraclitidners  have-  been  ^iveh 
■   a  thorough  professional  trafning.  Ttiey  are  e(|utpped  with  ^  fumlar 
>  mental  education,  antl  a  highh'  spectali7:e<|  seqnene)*  of  profc^ional 
courses:  enabling  them  to  render  a  distinctive  serx'icel  ■ 


Hie  lu>vs  and  regnlations  of  all  states  provide  tb;it  no  one  shall: 
\x  eligible  to  take  the  licensing  examination  tuiless  btyis  »  gn>^duate 
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V  American 'pptdwetfte^Aitt^ 

'Each '.state  i^-it'rstattf;6piNimi^ 

til;,  f  'V.  Addreiei'cf  the  stole  iuM«libnit.tiiaO:iiflkf!^  SUte  Boara  of  Rwiniinfqi'fii.  OmMtiy»:piay 
r  .  j '  ,jbe  obtii)n«d  by  wrltihr  to  the  Ame^^ 

■ "  V  ■  vHii  lecrataries  of . the  lollo^g'  d|rg|m.itatkint;:^^r^^  pwnwiinit         ; • j/v-V/; ^'t^jii.! jri^;?; '4-?' 

"}          ; V/  •  ;■;■:DWfflgu_bllea^SBrv^  v. ■       ;:!>:;■. '*yL^^,.v. 

Attc 


■■■^.i    ...  Most  siato  ttsi(0t4attoivi.aW.i^^ 
'  ,  ^ .  '    ^    •  SUGGESTED  READING^   -  f   ;''    '  ^ 

7  <^  afid .Dtxfhfmenl.  ,;-*\V:--V'r:;,v,:--;-:/^:^  : 

g^^?>iibiste«t»;;;jii'^*U^i^^ 
4^:;v^/J^iSchofc^-iu>y 

VoO,  Derrick  T>J%e  Truth  ^liout  Youf.  i^*:,  Fanwr/Stiwii,  anat  O^Athay;  New  YOrk.  2nd  ed. -!«»..      '  y 
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PRBPABfio  Statement  by  William  G,  Hablev,  Pbksidewt,  National  Amociation 

^    '  OF  BbUOATIONAL  BEOADOABTEBB  ■  > 

Statement  Is  respectfully  submitted  by  WflUam  G.  Harley  to 
the  Eduaitlon  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
to  rewrd  to  S.  2874,  the  Intcinjational  Act  of  1966,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Kducatlonal  Broadcasters,    Mr.  Harley  Is  President  of  the  NAEB 

The  National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  Is  the  profesalonai 
association  of  the  non-commercial  educational  broadcasters  in  thfc  United  States, 
Its  membership  consists  of  universities,  colleges,  t)ubllc  and  private  schools  and 
non-profit  community  corporations  which  operate  over  150  non-commercial  edu- 
cational radio  stations,  115  televlslop  stations,  and  more  than  125  closed-circuit 
television  stations  and  program  production  centers. 

The  IIABB  wishes  here  to  support  passage  of  S.  2874  because  tlie  NAEB  be-- 
lieyes  it  will  be  of  substantial  assistance  to  further  development  of  education 
international  affairs,  a  subject  vital  to  tb'^  future  of  America,  As  will  be 
dealt  with  briefly  in  the  following  four  polnu,  the  NAEB  urges  that  the  use 
of  educational  radio  television  facilities  in  thife  country  be  recommended  by 
the  United  States  Senate  as  suitable  Instruments  for 'carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act;. 

Xhie  NAEB  id  aware  of  the  special  focus  of  the  Intemivtlonal  Education  Act 
to  Improve  the  rfomca<fc  educational  programs  offered  by  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  field  of  international  education.  This  is  a  sigBlflcant  step,  which 
In  the  past  has  been  dIfflcuU  to  implement  because  ,  in  the  words  of^he  House  of 
Representatives  report  on  '^R  14643,  the  emphasis  has  In  the  past  two  decades 
been  on  the  word  "internatipnar  rather  than  the  word  "education." 

1,  Our  first  interest  In  the  International  Education  program  deals  with  Its 
plan  to  develop  training  centers  that  will  affect  directly  the  strengthening  of 
overseas  educational  assistance  programs.  While  the  centers  are'not  exclusively 
concerned  with  developnlent  of  overseas  education  systems,  such  emphasis  will 
undoubtedly  be  an  important  ingredient  of  th^  training,  centers,  W^ere  Inter-  < 
national  development  is  the  objective,  education  is  often  the  ImperatlveV  where 
education  Is  required,  technology  is  often  the  lieans. 

In  this  context,  the  NAEB  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  utility  of  educational 
radio  and  television  as  instruments  for  developing  educational  systems  that  can 
enable  whole  nations  to  provide  economical  educational. resources  both  for  their 
children  and  their  adult  citizens.  The  usefulness  Of  mass  communication  media 
in  education  Is  best  understood  by  considering  whether  a  system  that  requires 
a  developing  nation  to  have  a  fully  functioning  corps  Of  qualified  teachers  has 
more  promise  of  succeeding  than  a  system  that  enables  a  few  highly  skilled 
teachers  to"  be  teachlnig  partners  with  classroom  teachers  throughput  a  wide 
area,.  Clearly  the  system  that  makes  the  most  efficient  use  of  skilled  teaching 
resources  is  what  is  most  needed.  ./ 
_The  capability  of  educational  radio  and  television  is  no  longer  mere  specula- 
tion. Demonstration  of  tfieir  instructlonal'elTectiveness  exists  In  several  settings 
throughout  the  world.  The  most  comprehensive  and  extensive  demonstration 
is  in  American  Samoa  where  a  television  system  literally  makes  it  feasible  to 
have  an. education  system.  It  is  essential  that  fuirknowied|i;e  of  this  and  future 
Installations  be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  training  programs  that  this  Act  seeks 
to  support  and  expand.  . 

2,  Experience  with  educational  development  programs  shows  that  they  can 
easily  be  very  wasteful  and  highly  Ineffective.  To  achieve  results,  they  must  be 
comprehensive  enough  to  cover  a  full*  range  of  educational  needs ;  they  must 
reach  home  as  well  as  schools:  they  must  teach  teachers  as  well  as  students: 
and.  they  must  be/ feasible  as  well  as  desirable.  Television  and  radio  cannot, 
provide  ail  answers,- but  they  ,  can  distribute  them  effectively  once  they  are 
available.  Recognition  of  this  principle  Is  a  l)aslc  Requirement  In  educational 
developm<;nt  overseas  ajid  .it  deserves  a  prominent  place  In  the  Centers  that 
AViU  train  the  manpower  for  international  education. 

3,  The  niedia  can  also  be  used  domestically  as  devices  for  economical  dis- 
tribution of  well  organized  and  presented  lectures  and  demonstrations  that 
can  serve  as  the  co>"e  of  new  curricula  that  will  need  to  be  developed.  Several 
existing  college  credit  television  courses  in  pollUcul  science,  foreign  policy,., 
International  affairs,  and  cbmnnratlve  foreign  governmentf?  rtre  alreadv  avail-.' 
able  in  instructional  television  libraries ;  many,  more  need  to  be  provided  that  can 
be- tailored  to  the  specific  demands  tor  more  adequate  resources  for  regular- 
bourses  of  Instruction  In  international  education.  ;  ^ 

'  o      ■  .  '  ■  . 
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4.  Such  radio  and  television  series  as  ^'Great  Decisions"  spoxisored  t>y  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  have  assisted  in  developing  new  awareness  of  inters 
national  problems,  chaUen£[es  and,  opportunities  among  the  public  at  large.  It 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the -special  ability  of  radio  and  television  to  disseminate 
widely  a  sensitivity,  and  a  concern  for  peoples  and  policies  that  bear  directly 
on  our  national  aspirations  and  i  objectives.  But  many  more,  such  programs 
should  be  made  available.  : 

Radio  and  television  are: bona  fide  educational  instrumentisi  for  implementing 
many  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  They  serve)not  only  to  "assist  in  interna- 
tional development  progranjs  in  education  overseas,  but  can  also'  be  an  eco- 
nomical means  of  providing  high  quality  instructional  material  for  the  domestic 
programs  that  this  Act  envisions  for  this  country. 

,  The  NAEB .  believes  th^t  the  Act's  current  language  does  not  need  to  be 
changed  to  accommodate  the  use  of  radio  and  television.  But,  we  do  suggest 
that  specific  reference  to  the  potential  usefulness  of  educational  broadcasting 
for  purposes  of  the  Act  be  incorporated  in  the  report  on  the  Act  so  that  person- 
nel administerlng_the  program  would- be- encaiiraged- to  make  suCh  use. 


Pbkparrd  Statement.  OF  THg  AMEfiiOAN"  FsDEaAxioN  of  LaboA  and  Congbess  of 
■  a  ^  Industrial  Oboanizations 

o     ^         -         ■  .    ■  ■  .  -        '         "  ■  , 

The  American  .  Federation  of  Ijabor  and.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
is  pleased  to  present  this  statement  in  support  of  the  proposed  International 
Education  Act  of  1966  (S.  2874)  as  an  important  measure  which  will  strengthen 
our  educational  relsources  for  international  uniderstanding.  We  are  also  making 
suggestions  for  minor  amendments  which  we  . think  will  improve  the  legislation. 

Our  support  comes' aa  the  result  of  a  deep  conviction  that  the  possibilities  of 
peace  and  freedom^  throughout  the  world  can  be  Improved  if  Americans  have 
on  understanding  of  all  of  the  nations  which  make  it  up^  Long  trade  union 
eiqperience  in  international  effort'  in  support  of  free  trade  tinibnism  and.  den^oc- 
racy  leads  us  to  this  conclusion.  Such  activity  was  carried  on  for  many  years 
by  both  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  prior  to  their  merger  in  1955,  and  it  has  been 
intensified  since  that  time.  About  on^  quarter  of  the  Income  of  the  Federation 
is  nbw  spentt  in  its  international  efforts.  Most  of  the  afiiliated  unions  carry  on 
international  activities  either  directly  or  through  cooperative  effort  in  the  inter- 
national trade  secretariats  of  which  they  are  a  part.  ' 

Much  of  the  international  work  of  the  unions  is*  closely  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill.  American  unionists  are  worl^ln^' in  other  countries  assisting 
in  ^the  development  of  strong  democratic  trade  unions  through  the  establishment 
of  educational  centers,  and  by  assisting  in  the  planning,  and  In  some- cases  the 
funding,  of  union-supported  social  projects  such  as  housing,  credit  unions  and 
cooperatives.  America  unions  have  time  and  again  Welcomed  to  this  country 
thousauds  of  trade  unionists  from  all  'pdirts  of  the  free  world,  and  have  devel- 
oped educational  programs  intended  to  help  these  visitors  understand  our  Nation, 
in  particular^the  role  oi;  trade  unions  In  American  society'.  Trade  union  spon- 
sored instltunons  like  th&  American  Institute  for  Free  liabor  Development  and 
the  Afro-Amerlcrfn  Labor  Center  are  making  major  contributions  to  strength- 
ening the  ties  between  the  unions  of  this  country  and  those  In  Latin  America 
and  Africa,  and  in*  the  strengthening  of  democracy  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  conduct  programs. 

In  addition,  trade  unionists  hav^  been  Involved  In  many,  facets  of  governm^tal 
foreign  aid  since  the  start  of  these  programs  in  the  immediate  post  war  period. 

American  unionists,  therefore;  have  extensive  experience  on  which <  we  base  our 
enthusiastic  support  of  thin  bill.  We  know  that  Americans  who  will  be  working 
overseas,  or  Nvlth  foreign  visitors  to  thlis  country,  need  an  understanding  of  the 
^languages  nnd  institutions  of  the  groups  with  whona  they  must  relate.  We  recog- 
nize, too,  that  such  study  will  he^^jis  learu  from  the  experience  of  others. 

S.  2874  takes  three  important  steps  in  Federal  support  for  necessary  activity. 

The  graduate  ctoters  for  research  and  training  in  international  studies,  pro-' 
vided  by  Section  |^  will  have-'a  major  role.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  blU  Is 
broad  enough  to  permit  such  graduate  .centers  to  concentrate  on  particular  fields 
or  issues  is^internatibnal  affairs  as  well  as  on  geographic  areas.  We  hope  that 
some  of  these  centers,  when  established,  will  deal  with^he  host  of  social  problems 
whose  solution  is  essential  if  peace  is  to  be  made  meaningful  to  the  people  of  the 
world.  '  V 
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.  The  resoutces  and  tr|ilnltig  facillties.df  these  centers  should  be  ayailabl^  to  all 
segments  of  bur  society.  They  should  not  bef  restricted  to  the  traditional  gradu- 
ate students  and  their  professors.  Many  of  the  U^p.  trade  unionist  aworking  in 
other  countries  are  not  graduates  of  high  school,  inuch  less  college.  Their  prac- 
tUyil  e:4>^rlence  has  been  invaluable  In  preparing  them  for  their  preseut  assign- 
ments. The  artificial  barrier  Of  a  college  degree  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
others  like  them  receiving  training  to  prepare  for  the  international  work\  . 

Programs  at  American  University,  at  the  School  of  Industrial  and  Iiat>6r  Rela* 
•tlons  at  Cornell  and  other  universities,  have  dezuonstrated  that  unionises  who 
have  never  been  to  cbllege  can  participate  in  and,  benefit  from  intensive  academic 
programs.  The  same  would  be  true  of  representatives  of  other  se^ehts  ofvOur 
society,  particularly  those  who  have  been  active  In  the  host  of  voluntary  organi- 
sations which  are  so  important  in  thO  United  States.  " 

Flexibility  sh(>uld  be  a  way  of  life  for  these  centers  and  Congress  should  mais^e 
clear  that  this  is  its  intent.  It  might  help  to  achieve  this  flexibility  If  the  law 
would\pei7nit  grants  to  public  and  private  non-profit  agencies  and. organlzationsV 
when  such  grants  would  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  purposes  of  thls  ^ 
section^  .  ^ 

Section  4,  providing  grants  for  undergraduate  programs,  will  be  an^lmpo^tant 
l^timulus  in  spreading. college  Instractlon  inJnternatiouai  studies.  Some  colleges 
already  have  carried  out  eKfectlve  work  in  this  field.  However,  a  studezit  who  is 
not  fortunate  enough  to  be  at  such  a  school  Is  deprived  of  .an  opportunity  fpr 
study  in  this  field.  The  spread  of  undergraduate  education  in  international 
affairs  will  broaden  the  potential  resources  of  Interested  Americans, who  may 
want  to  specialize.  .  It  will  also  provide  a  broader  base  of  understanding  of  other 
nations  for  those  whose  careers  may  be  In  far  different  fields. 

Section  8  provides  amendmeAts  to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  ld58 
w^iph  would  support  the.  other  provisions  of  this  blU,  by  naking  funds  avaiiable 
'for  West  European  language  and  area  studies,  and  by  ina^easing  .the  proportion  ' 
of  Federal  support..  '  .' 

As  it  is  now  drafted    2874  does  not  authorize  specific'amounts  of  money.  The 
AFL-CIO  suggests  that /the  bill  would  be  ^strengthened  if  a  schedule  of  authoriza- 
tions would  be  set  in  Section  7,  starting  with  .$10  million  in  fiscal  year  1967>  risin£^• 
to  $40  million  In  1968,.  $90  million  In  fiscal  1069,  and  with  Increased  amounts  in 
succeedingf  years.  :      ..   •  . 

..  The  International  Education  Act  of  1066;.is  only  a  pA^  of  the  total  effort  which 
is  being  proposed  for  the  expansion  of  U.S.  activity^  In  the  whole  field  of  interna- 
tional education.  We  are  convinced  that  th^  Act  will  bW  a  cbriiierstone  for  inany^ 
other  activities.  We  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  quickly  so  that  this  program 
can  lie  launched  a t. the  earliest  possible  date..  ,   -  '   .  : 


PBEPAREn,STATBMENT  OF  MaRION  A.  MlLCZEWSKI,  CHAIRMAN,  IWTEttNATlbNAL  REtA- 

TioNS  Committee,  America/  LaBEABY  Association,  and  Dihgctob,  UNiVKasixT 
OF  Washington  LiBBAaiE&  .  . 

My  name  is  Marion  A.  Milczewski}  Chairman  of  the  Interna tional  Relations 
Committee  of  the  American  Library  Asaoc;iatlon,:and  DirectojLi2fJ^braries"<R^^ 
.  University  of  Washington,  >ieattle^_:_._--^-— : — ^ — 

:  JLenLsnhmiUing  thiff-statiemenronbehalf  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
a  non-profit  profe^lonai  association  of  more  than  31,000  members  consisting  of 
librarians,  ilbrary  trustees,,and  laymen  interested  In  the  develoi;)ment,  extension 
and, improvement  of  libraries  at  all  levels  of  education  in  this  country.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Library  Association  support  with  great  enthusiasm  the 
blli«  S.  2874  and  H.R.  14043  which*  If  enacted,  will  greatly  strengthen  the  xe- 
sources  of  American  hlgheiy  education  for:  international  studies  and  research* 
^The  Association  Is  pleased  at/ the  recognition  the  Senate  gives  In  the  "form  of 
this  legislation  to  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  other  countries  in  promoting 
mutual  under8tandl|ig~and  cooperation  between  nations.  The  Association  has, 
since  its  inception,  been  concerned  about  such  mutual  understanding' and  how, 
through  its  membership  and  through  lis  influence,  it  could,  further  that  under- 
standing. It  believes  In  the  language  ^of  S.  2874  and  H:R.  14643,  "that  strong 
Amerfcan  educr*lon  riesources  are  .a  necessary  base  for  strengthenll^g  our  rela- 
tions with  other  countr?es.^*  This  strbng  feeling^,  while  estpressed  in  many  ways 
by  the  Association  since  its  establishment  in  1876,  waa  most  forthrlghtly  and 
officially,  incorporated  Into  a  policy  statement  in  1946  then  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
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of  the  AsBOciiitipQC  Specifically,  it  afBmed  that  'Xibrarians  should  9eek  ways 
Jo  promote  the  hs^  of  and  to  make  available  all  materials  which  would  inform 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  issues  inieolTed  in  international- 
aff^rs  and  the  pointa;of  view  of  other  peoples  of  the  world/'  • 

In  January  1066,  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  Special  Joint 
Committee  on  Libraries  and  International .  Education  '*to  sthnd  ready  to  serve 
the  Federal  govemmlBnt  in  all  ways  possible  to  implement  a^d  realise  the  alms 
expressed  in  the  President's  Smithsonian  Bicentennial  call  for  a  program  on 
international  education/'  In  that  resolution,  the  Association  again  affirmed  th^t 
'the  free  flow  of  books,  inff^matiou:  and  ideas  is  an  objective  towards  which  the 
American  library  prf^feSfe^.^on  has  been  contii^uously  striving  in  i^rinciple  and  ^ 
practice."  •  •  7^.,  '         .      ,  -(i 

On  June  30,  1966,  the  Council  redfllrmed  its  stand  in  ai)olicy  stiatement  (at; 
tached)  which  includes  the  following  paragraph :  :^      ..  *^ 

''I.  Librarians  shou|ld  seek  ways  to  promqte  the  use  of  all  materials  which  will 
inform  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  concerning- the  issues  involved  In  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  points  of  view  of  other  peoples  of  the  world.  They  should 
also  l^nd  their  special  abilities  and  services  to  facilitate  an  Adequate  interpreta- 
tion abroad  of  the  United  States."  .  ^ 

In  vthe  field  of  higher  education,  specifically,  the  Association  has  been  con- 
cerned about  the  suppily  in  this  country  of  materials  from  and  about  other  coun- 
tries and  peoples  for]  research  pui^poses  and  for  i^ndergraduate  education  and 
of  trained  staff  to  acquire,  catalog/and  put  the  materials  to  use.  The  Association 
is,*'therefoTe,  happy  t6  see  tlmt  provisions  of  S.  2874  dnd  H.R.  14648  d^lispe* 
ciflcally  with  the  materials  of  study  and  research  and  witii  the  stafibig  to  put 
such-materistls  to  use.  I  .     '  , 

It  has  great  interest  in  Section  3,  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of.  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfajre.  tp  arrange  through  "grants"^  to  institutions  of  higher 
educa  Uion,  or  combinations  of  such  institutions,  for  the  establishment,  strengthen- 
ing, and  operation  by  them  of  graduate  centers  which  yiU  be  national  and  inter- 
national resources  foil  research  and  training  in  international  studies  and  the 
inte^ational.  aspects  of  professional  and  other  fields  of  study>';  and  which 
specifies  that  grants  m^^  be  used  "to  cover  part  or  ill  .  the  costs  of  establishing, 
strengthening*  equipping  and  opeijating  research  and  training  ceiiters,  including 
the  cost  of  teaching  and  research  materials  ^nd  resources,  •  .  ..  the  training, 
improvement,  and  travel  of  the  staff;  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 

section.''  "  "  '■  [  ^"^^    ■■■'■■•■/■  ■  " 

Section  3(h),  in  addition  to  providing  foritne  cost  of  research  materials  and 
resources,  Jncltides  ''training.  Improvement,  and  travel  of  the  staff  .  .  .  The 
spodal^skillB  that  ^^t  be  applied-deluding  Isnowledge  of  other  languages, 
lihe  knowldegeof  biblitfgravhic  sdtffCes^  jparticularly  of  the  non-Western  materials. , 
and  ability  fo  solve  the  [special  cataloging  problems — merit  the  kind  of  attention' 
which  is  given  to  training  under  this  Section.  One.  of  the  grave  pi^bjl ems  that 
the.  research  libraries  in  this  c*ouritry  face  in  supporting  existing  inteipaatiohal 
study  programs  Is  the  dearth  of  the  highly  specialized  professional  libt:arians  to 
locate,  to  acquire,  to  catalog  and  to  help  users  with' the^material.  It  iwiir  thus 
be  all- the  more  important  in  implementing  expanded  programs  that  sufficient 
trained  staff  be  a vailabje,        "    .  ^       .  ,  . 

" .  Section  4  provides  for^grarits  for  "planning,  developing,,  arid  ciarrying,  out  a  ; 
comprehensive  program  jtO  vatrengthen  a^d  Ifliprove  undergraduate  ln>;t ruction 
in  International  studies!?  >  Th6  Association  bielleves  this  to  be  an  importanl 
part  of  the  legislation  ui^der  consideration;  and  the.  Committee  on  Non-Western 
Resources  of  the' College  Section  of  the  .  Association  of  College  ahdjResearch 
Libraries  of-  the  lAinericari  Liprtfry  Asspclatlon  has  asked  that  - th6  folic wing^ 
statement  he  brought  to  pje  attentlo^  of  the  Senate  in  ConsfdeHng  tiie  bill  ? .  J 

*'Ihtematl6nar£idu<^tion  has'been  developed  in  lindergraduate  programs  very 
widely  thronghoiat  the  United  States.  Tl* I'serprograms  i^re  often  referred  to*  as 
'^non- Western-  stiidibs,"  for  want  of  a  beUer  ternf/  One  of  the  great; hanjclicaps 
In  these  prograins  Is  the  Jiack  of  adequate  library  materials  .for  use  by  Under- 
graduate students :  as.  welf  as  for  members  of  the  teachih^tacuity  in  our;coJlege 
communities;  In  fact,  this  lack  has  been  spl^[)nsplcuous  that  two  or  three  years 
ago  the  4^od[ation  ;of  Asian  Studles^Commlttee^O^JOndergraduaterTeaehi^, 

;  requested  the  College  Libriary  Section  of  ALA  to  aid  the  development  and  prpmo^ 
tlon  of  college  Ubrary^  resporces.  A  survey  ^on  undergraduate,  pfrograms  of  Mid*^ 

.die  BaiBtem  studies  a  few  years  ago  polnteil  out  th^  importance,  of  library  Ma- 
terials* to  teaching  in  this  field  and  their  inatdequacy  on  college  camposesi  .  • 
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•'*Begioijial  program,  fpr  Int^rhatiosalstudies  tmveKbeep  Ins  for  faculty 

and  librarians,  as  well  usra  naUoii,al  meetjug  this  "June,  pweding  tho  meeting  o^ 
.  >ALA,i to  promote  tbe.  improvement  of  i^sourcbs  and  the 

.t>lltab^shuaent  of  new  ^programs.  The  Committee  on  .NoDrWe^tern  Studies  of  the 
CpDege  Section  ({ft  ALA  has  been  asked  by  the  A8sp^^tion,of  j^sian  Studlp'a,,to 
spoosoF  a  panel  o£  librarians  .  *'to  discuss  ^ibr^ry^  matters  in  ^relation  to  non- 
Western  studies  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Association/'  Our  Committer  is 
also  working  with'  the  Foreign  Areas  Materials:  <?enter.of  the  University  of  tiiie 
State  .0^  New  /York,!  under  a  USOE  gnu^t.rproject,  fo  .^velop  bibilographic 

.  source?  and  to  ^direct-^the  development  of  interna tio^ial^^^^  Although *this 

project  will  be,  of  aitr^ta  many  college  ■libraries  oUier.-tthan  those  In  New  York, 
considerably  more  aid  will  be  needed  toJlmpieQicnt  these  programs  on  a  national       .  ^ 
basis.  •     .    ■  I 

=  /  "The  inclusion  in  yoor  International  Eduoatldlj  Act  of  provisions. of  imder-  / 
graduate  education  Is  important  ;,  in  fact,.the  College  Section  Library  Committee  j 
was  told  by  the  head  of  the  Language  and  Area  "Section,  U.S.  Office  of  Bducation,  j 
itt  rrouple  of  yea^ra  ago,,  jhat  the  undergraduate  aspects  6t  this  new  area  of  educa- .  i 

'  tion  were  larger  and  much  more  difficult  to  Implement  than  those  of  the  graduate  * 
area  studies.  V  • ,     .  .       .  •/.•• 

"There  is.  ho  doubt  that  pur  graduate  schools  with  major  ariev  study  pro-  j 
grams  ne^  to  have  -more"  stUde;its  witii  preliminary  training  and  jdiotiva tion  I 

"from  our  undergraduate  Institutions.    The  International  JSducation  Act  now.  / 
tinder  consideration  fwould  be  a  m^jor  step  toward  meeting  this  need  and  toward  I 

*  impleifienting  this  new  development  in  the  expansion  of  the  educational  programs  / 
in  the  United  States,"  .  \^  . 

The  Association  therefore  hopes  that  it  is  the  intciit'of  the  legfslatio;^  to  provide 
for  the  .cost  of  matierlals  and  resources  under  this  section  as  it  has  provided  for 

"  them  under  Section  3". .  „ 

The  Americail  'Library  Association  is  a  complex  organization  which  includes 
several  units  conicemed  with  the  subject  of  this  legislation.  These  are  the  In 
tematibnal  Hetations  Officii  of  the  Association ;  the  International  Relations  Com 
mittee,  which  is  advisory  in  nature;  the  Association  of  (College. and  Besearch 

.  Libra riesv^which  represents  libraries  of  higber  '^ucation,  broadly  stated.  In- 
cluding college,  univcrrsity,  Indepiendent  reesarcb  libraries^  and  special' libraries.; 
the  Library  Education  Division ;  tlie  Reference  Division ;  and  the ^Resources^and 
Technical  ^SeiJvi<?es  Division.  AU  of'  these,  are;-  In  i)n6  way  -or  another,  concerned) 
.with  activities  of  infprmaltioh;  bibliographical  tontrol' and 'research  through. <the 

'identificsCtion,  acqnisitlbnv  ciataloging  and  putting  of  books*  journals,  max>3  anq 
related  materials  to  use;  Members  of  these  various  groups  have  been  involved 

V;in  various  vvays  in  cooperative  programs  to  a issu re  that  tiie  kinds  of  materla]|^ 
envisaged  in  this  le^slatlon  are  availatle  to  scholar's^  at. all[levels  in  thUicountry/ 
They  have  beien  involved  in  the  so^alled  Farmingtdn  Plan  -to  assure  the  avail- 
iabiUtyin  tMs.country  Of  at  least  one  copiy  of  significant  publications  from  abroajd* 

^They  have  ifj^orked  with  the  i4abrary  of  Congress  in  the  Public  Law  480. program, 
and  have  worked  with  other  library  groups  in  otheryfeldted. ^programs.  .3Iem- 
bers  have  assisted  as  opportunity  presented  itself  in  surveys  of  resources  wjtb 
'  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries  and  -with  other  groups  to  discover  what 
is:iQvailable  In  this  cpbntry  and  abroad  and  how  toibring;  these  iriaterials  to  b|fear. 
on  the  research  and, teaching  programs  in  the  institutions iwhlch  they  represent. 

Member$  of  the  Association  have:  an  intere^;in  the'  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Amlerican  lAbrary  Resources  oil  tb©  Far  * JJast  of  the'  A«iSoclat£on  for  Asiaxi 
Studies..  This  Committee  has  long  been  concerned  about  d^scovering  w^  mate- 
rials are  available  in  China,  Japan  and  Korea  In  particular,  how  to  secure  ^em 
for  libraries  of  Institutions  Of  higher  education  in  this  «juntiy»  m 
action  migbt  be  taken  to  assure  the  provision  of  unioil  catalogs  and  other  /ways 
of  making  all  of  these  things  available  to  the  whole  scholarly  community.  /  In  a 
recent  study  niade  bj  afsubcommittee,  it  was  estimated^  that  there  are  at  least 
1400  members  of  the  Association  for  Asian  Studies  alone  who  are  specialists  in 
tbe.arela  of  China,.  Japan  and  Korea  in  Institutions  of  higher  education  in  this 
cbuntrj^.,  It  also  noted  that  there  -v^ere  some  IS"  major  coUevtibns  in  institutions, 
where  Mgnlficant  resear<!b  was  being  undertaken.  It  is  bt^lcuis  from  a  study 
of  tbe  statistics  about  these  collection^  tbAt  they  nee^ .  to  be .  enlarabd  and 
^.  (bat  others  should  be  established  to  support  the  kinds  of  investiglLtlons  ih  which 
the  Senate  shows  an  interest  in  this  legislation*  I 
The  collections  of  other  non-Western  languages  present  problems  wMch  may 

.  be  ev^  more  severe.   For-  example,  Southeast  Asia  is  of  extreme  iniportonc^ 
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to  this  country  at  this  moment/' yet  the ;  collections  thiEii  are  available  in  tliis 
country  whicii  will  help  us  understand  the  peoples  of  this  area  are  relatively, 
small  in  number  aAd  no  one  of  the  coUectiona  may  be  consl^ifered  complete.  Thanks 
to  the  Public  Law  480  program,  funded,  by  the  Cbnjpress,  the  situation  with, 
regard/to  South  Asia,  some  parts  of  the  Middl&East  and  Indonesia/ Is  consider- 
ably better  as  far  as  currently  published  materials  are  concerned.,  Yet  books 
and  journals  published  before  the  beginning  of  the  program  continue  to  present 
problems  of  idetitif^cation,  acq'uisitioni  and  cataloging, . 

In  'summary,  the  Association  heartily  supports  S.  2874  and  H.R.  146491  and 
hopes  that  the  Committee  will  report  favorably;  that  the  Senate  will  concur; 
and  that  subsec^uently,  iTuUds  will  be  provided  to  implem^t  the  Act  as  passed. 

«  *        £Attachmeat]7  .  » 

<y  '  '   International  Affairs  *  < 

A  policy  statement  of  the  ALA  International  Relations  Committee  to  replacfe 
that  adopted  June  30, 1047,  by  the  ALA  Council 

^  Librarianship  is  a  profession  which  transcends  national  boundaries.  The  ef- 
forts which  our  own  government  and  people  have  made  an4  ai-e  making  to;pro- , 
mote  international  understanding  put  i^n  the  librarians  of  the  United  St&tes 
the  obligation  to  inform  themselves  about  international  issues  and  to  intensify 
their  effo^rts  to  promote  understanding  of  international  afCaljs  among  the  people 
they  serve.  In  addition,^  the  American  Library  Association  should  continue  in 
its  role  of  working  with  international  library  groups,  national  library  associa- 
.  tiona  and  librarians  abroad  toward  common^professional  goals  and  assisting  in 
the  developmept  of  librarians  and  a  profession*  in  those  countries  wftere  none 
exi^t.  The  American  Library  Associatlmt  therefore  affirms  that: 

I.  Librarians  should  seek  ways  to  promote^  the  use  of  ail  materials  which 
will  inform  the  citizens  of  the  United  State'fe  concerning  the  issues^ Involved  in 
international  affairs  and  the  points  W  view  of  other  peoples  of  the.  world.  They, 
should  nlso  lend  their  special  abilities  and  services  to  facilitate  an  adequate  inter-. 
pretation  abroad  of  the  United  States.  . ;       -.^  '   .  ' 

U.  The  American  Library  Association  should  aid/the  advancemient  of  inter- 
national library  service  by  placing  its  library  and  bibliographical  knowJedge  and 
discipline  at  the  disposal  of  the  agencies  which  a?reefigaged4n  the  promotion,  of 
international  understanding;  for^ example  the  United  States  government,,  inter- 
national organizations  such  as  UNESCO  and  the'  Organlzaitioii  of  American,  States, 
foundations  and  learned  societies  and  otherj^oups  with  activities  looking  to- 
ward the  advancement  of  Interna  tional  library  service.  *  ,  I 
ill.  .  The  American  Library ''^Association -ishould  develop  relationships  with 
librarians  and  library  groups  in  other  countries  to  work  toward  common- pro- 
fessional goals  in  service,  t(?chnical  and  bibliographical  matters  and  the  educa^ 
tion  of  llbfiarians.  ^>  \,       .  ^  _x  *     ^  , 

ly  Thkj  Amerlcaxi  Library  Association  should  continue  to  fostei-  and  develop 
plans  fbr  the  exchange  of  librarians  between  tliisUnd  other  countries.  It  should 
give  particular  attention  to  providing  opportunities  to  yi)unger  Ubr^rians  both 
heie  and  abroad  to  gain  fruitful  international  library  experience  by  means  of 
work  exchanges^  visits  and  study  abroad.    '  ^,     °     x  x  \^i^u^^ 

V.  The  American  Library  Association  should  continue  to  take,  the  initiative 


to  assure  the  continuation  arid 
ideas  between  this  country  and 
goals  of  the.  profession. 
Adopted  by  ALA  Council  July 


expausion  of  the  exchange  of  information  and 
all  other  countries  and  to  advance  the  common 


5,1966.         ^  .  V 

Prepared  StatiIment  of  A:  H^qd  Roberts,  Associate  r)iBfc{rrt)B,  Center  for 
>  Apphed  Linguistics,  Washington,  D.C.     '  \  '  ^ 

As  Associate  Diredror  of  the  Center  for  Applied'HtJlg^^eMcs,  I  am.  interested 
In  the  International' Education  Act  of  1966  and  would  like  td  request  permission, 
to  testify  in  favor  of  fthe  Act  at  thehiearings  to  be  held  soon  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Educa'tion  of  which  you  areChairman.         .  \  ^         ^     ;  J  ^ 

Of  particular,  interest  to  £he.  Center,  for  Apjilicd  Linguistics  is  page  2  ef  the 
Act  Ccnt^rH  ffyr  Advanced  MernatU)rial  8Ui4^UiH^^  pag;fe  5»  Grants 

to  Strengthen  Undergraduate  Programs  in  International  Studies,  Bcc.  ^(c).. 
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May  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  language  used  in  the  House  Report  No.  15«l0 
of  this  Act,  page  10,  Smion  3  (whibh;aGConipan|ed  HR-14^),,  Centers  fir 
Advanced  International  f^tudy:  \ 

.  .  vthe  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
non-profit  agencies  and  6rganizatlo^s,V  including  professional  and  scholarly, 
associations,  when  such  grants  will  makeNan  especially  significant  contribution  to 
attaining  vbe  objectives  of  the  section."        .  \ 

Farther,  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  the  language  used. in  the  House  Report  No.  1530 
of  this  Act,  page  16,  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  Tfie,  Ccntf^r  for  Educational  doop- 
cratiwi: 

*\  .  .  Assist  public  and  private  agencies  conducting  international  education 
programs, 

"Secretary  Gardner  testified  before  the  task  force  that  one  of  the  responsibili- 
ties assigiied  to  the  Center  will  be  the  administration  of  grant  programs  under 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1906." 

.'  I  wish  to  indicate  my  approval  of  the  aforementioned  language  in  the  House 
Report  No,  1^  and  respectfuUy  re<luest  that  it  be  included  in  the  Senate  Report. 

The  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  Is;  a  non-profit  organization  principally 
financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  It  was  established  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
,for  informatioia  in  ling;ulstics  and  as  a  catalyst  in  such:  areas  as  (1)  teaching  and 
research  in  English,  (2^  teaching  and  research  in  neglected  languages,  (3)  the 
application  of  llngulstfcs  to  practical  language  problems,  (4)  availability  of 
learned  linguists  ^fior^. teaching  and  research  tasks,.  (5)  cooperation  among, 
government  agencies  concerned  with  language  teaching,  (6)  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  Information  among  TUiious  units  of  ^he  academic  commuhity, 
and  between  government  (Agencies  and  the  language  teaching  profession  in 
general,  .  ' 

>  Lingtiistics  is  a  discipline  which  increasingly  depends  upon  international 
coopi^ration.  At  present  t!ae  Cenrter  .for  Applied  LinguisUcs  engages  in  many  inter- 
national activities  includins^  the  conducting  of  conferences,  surveys  of  language 
sciences  and  resources  in  various  countries  and  regions,  language  data  (i.e. 
demographic,  social, geograt)iiAC, etc.).  . 

The  Center  for  Applied  linguistics  supports  the  concept  of  the  International 
Education  Act  of  19G6  and  hopes  to  bring  the  importance  of  the  contributions 
Which  linguistics  can  make  In  this  area  ix>  the  attention  of  the  subcomm^itteei 


Prepared  Statoment  of  Carl  J.  _MEQEt,  Washington  Representative, 
Ameescan  Fbdebation  op'Teachers,  AFIi-CIO 

. ' "  ..         '     .     ■  • 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, has  played  an  active  role  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II  In  providing  economic  rehabilitation  for  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Quite  often  the  intellectual  resources  have  hot  been  mobilized  to  the 
extent  which  is  necessary  if*  our  relationships  with  the  people  of  the  world  are 
to  be  maintained  within  the  framework  of  deiU^ratic  ideals. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  f or  grants  to  Anierican  colleges  and 
univen^ities  to  establish  graduate,  centers  for' research  and  training  in  interna- 
tional stndies;  it  would  provide  for  grants  to  assist  colleges  and  universities  in 
developing  comprehensive  prbgranw  for  improving  undergraduate  instruction 
in  international  studies ;  and  it  woulol  strengthen  Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  provides  financial  assistance  for  language  centers  In  edu- 
cational institutions.  ;  / 

'  The  American  Federatlpa  of  Teachers  supports  all  three  of  these  provisions  of 
the  legislation.  We  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  the  strengthening  of  the 
.understanding  of  international  afiTalrs  In  the  training  of  our  college  students  Is  an 
essential  Service,  not  only^to  improve  intellecjbjaal  understanding,  but  also  to  im- 
prove governmental  relations  ai|d  business' activities  I 

The  America^  Federation  .of  T^rchers  particularly  urges!  you  to  include  Sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  S.  2874  in  the  final  legislation.  This  section  stresses  the  need  for 
training  and  Improving  t^e  teaching  staff.  /Our  students^!  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate,  deserve  and  badly laeed  ^competent  and  knowledgeable  teachers 
who  have  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  area  of  their  expertise.  Grants  and 
stipends  to  our  teachers  for  research  and  travel  will  help  raise  the  level  of  in- 
struction In  international  studies  1x1  our  classrooms.  ^ 

In  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers*  participation  with  the  international 
Federation  of  Free  Teacher  Unions  and  with  our  representatives  attending  con- 
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renUons  of  this  International  organization,  we.  realize  at  first  hand  that  the- 
educational  opportunities  of  the  various  nations  are  not  so  much  distinguished 
by  their  differences  as  by  their  similarities — notably  the  great  need  for  enlarging^, 
educational  resources.    Many  of  the  deficiencies  which  exist  in  out  own  educa- 
tional isystem  likewise  exist  in  the  educational  oystet^s  of  the  nations  of  ilTc^^ 
w6rld;.'  :      ■['"''.     ,       "  S  •.  , 

A  comprebenslve  understanding  of  these  difference^wlll  Improve  the  domfes*' 
-tl9  and  politicail  interrelations  of  our  peopte.  '  ^ 

(The  American  labor  movement  in  Its  relationship  with  the  International  Conil. 
/  federation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  has  brought  a  measure  of  cooperative  under- 
/  stfltnding  iuto  its  relationships  with  the  nations  of  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
in  these  and  other  projects  expert  assistance  to  the  various  nations  of  th^  world/ 
in  the  creation  of  modem  educational  systems  has  not  exiisted.  '  - 

It  is  for  this  very  reasoxi  that  we  are  encouraged  by  this  legislation.  It  rep, 
resents  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  compliment  the  Chairman,  Sena  tor  _ 
Mi)rse:  members  of  the  Senate  Sub .■oramittee  on  Education ;  and' members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  their  efforts  in  promoting  legisfa^ 
tlon  to  provide  ^or  strengthening  the  'American  edi;6ational  resources  for  in^ 
na^tional  studies  and  research. 


TRlEPAftED  SfATEilEXT  BY  ElOIUDGB  R.  PLOWDEN,  AVAaHINGTOTf  REPBESBNTi^ 

Chapaiajt  Colle»b,  Obaz^oe,  Calo*.     .      '  . 


riVE, 


am  Washington  Representative  for  Chapman  CoUeget  a  private. liberal  arts 
college  at  Orange,  Calif omia,  whece  emphasis,  on  international  education  Is  a. - 
loiig-standing  tradition.  /  /         '  ^ 

.  Chapman  has  recently .  assumed  pperation  of  what  may  be  the  only /floating 
cabipus  in  the  world,  offering  semester-long,  round-the-world  voyages  to^ualifie<L~ 
students  who  attend  classes  aboard  the  Jtjf.iSr.  Seven  Seas,  chartered  by  phapmah 
and  operated  by  the  HoUand-Ameritfa  Xiine. 

puririg'the  spring  semester  Justyx'Ompleted,  357"  students  and  45  faculty  memr 
bers; engaged Jn  an  Integrated,  on-board  study  program  that  is  augmented  by 
a.carefuUy  prepared,  in-port  cqrrioulum.  / 

Chapman's  traveling  students-fbpth  graduate  and  undergraduate-j-meet  with — 
sclioldrs  and  public  officials  at /universities  and  cities  throughout/ the  world. 
Thjey  hflve  an  opportunity  to  stndy  on  the  scene  with  expert  lecturers  and  to^ 
participate  in  tours  of  several  nays  conducted  through  many  of  the  countries 
on  I  the  itinera ry,'^  /  '  .  -  .  -        /  _ 

Chapman  College  is  deeply  committed,  to  the  belief  that  America's/students  and_ 
teachers  must  be  taught  to  unflerstand  the  vairying  cultures  and  "peoples  of  the 
wolrld  in  order  to  most  effectively  meet  tjie  challenges  of  today  and  the  future.  - 
The  on-board  and  in-port  cuniculura  therefore  .empha.sizes  the  economic,  social,  — 
religious,  political,  and  cultural  development  in  the  countries  visited;  in  additfbn 
to  ^regular  academic  studies.        "  -  .  /. 

The  two  semesters  that  Chapman  has  operated  its  floating  campus  have  been 
highly  successful — and  the  apministraTors  of  the  two  voyages /are  convinced-^ 
thkt  this  method  of  travel^stuqy  can  further  contribute  to  international  education~* 
by  !a  program  of  expansion. 

;jn  the  fall^  a  larger  ship,  ^he        Ryndam^  will  replace  th^  j^even  Seas.  It^ 

,4  adminiStra  tors-'- 
seat  theater,  a  ^ 
nd  laboratories.  7 
iiently  serve  the' 


will  accommodate  600  students  and  the  required  faculty^^as  well 
an^  related  stafCT  There  will  be  a  ICOOO-volume  library,  a 
completely  staffed  hospital,  :  3  modem  classrooms,  studios, 

,  Alll  facilities  will  be  aircondi^ioned  and  fully  equipped '  to  e\ 
enlarged  academic  program. 

fiach  year  a  thousand  or  moye  American  college  students  fro(m  the  Seven  Seas 
shit>s  will  visit  fifteen  to  twenty  of  the  v»'orld*s  major  i)orts  m  nearly  as  many 
different  countries.  They  are  selected  with  care  by  Chapman's  Admissions 
perkonhel,  who  seek  only  those  bi^^xdents  they  believe  will  We  effective  ambas-' 

;  sad^s  from  America.  We  emphasize  a  flexible  program;  geared  to  the  changing 
cultures  and  prohlems  of  crther  sO^cieties,  and  we  enroll  students  with  good  minds 
andjhigh  character  who.  we .feel,\will  adapt  to  this  educational  experience  and 
receive  the  maximum  beneflt.   i    V  i     .     .  ' 

Upper  diviision  students  will  pursue  an  interdisciplinary'  coordinated  study 
program  to  tie  in  with  an  international  university  affiliation  now  being  estab-  -. 
lishdd. 
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Area  depth  studiles  have  not  yet  been  attempted,  but  considerable  thought  is 
being  given  to  introducing- depth  studies  at  the  graduate  level  as  a  more  ade- 
quate experience  accrues.  , 

.  Undergraduates  now  work  In  the  area  of  comparativf  c^tudies*  In  the  tradition 
of  a  liberal  arts  schooniird  ih  the  belief  that  breadth  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing are  more  useful  at  the  loww  division  level  thnn  studies  in  depOi. 

Many  of  the  students  who  particlii*te  in  the  i?cven  Seas  voyage  transfer  to 
\Ohapman  only  for  the  Jbne  semester  o#  college  work.  When  they  return  to  their 
j^me  campuses  throughout  the  country,  with  fully  transferable  academic  credits, 
tney  take  back  a  heightened  awareness  and  enthusiasm  for  what  they  have 
leilmed  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  floating  campus  can  provide  in^luable  aid  in  the  training  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers^  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  participate  at  the  graduate 
level  of  the  study  programs  offered  on 'the  voyage.  If  an  increasing  number  o^ 
teachers  can  mix  their  training  with  travel,  they  will  return  tp  their  classrooms 
prepared  to  offer'  significant  knowledge,  enrichment,  and  understanding  to  their 
students.  '  ^7 

We  feel  that  the  Chapman  travel  program,  now  necessarily  limited  to  the 
more  affluent  students,  ^ould  be  more  readily  available  to  qualified  students, 
especially  teachers,  on  the  basis  of  need  and  probable  future  service.  In  short, 
an  enlarged  scholarship  program  must  be  developed. 

It  is  our  hope  that-theTri>rk'Study-travel  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation 
that  your  committee  is  considering,  can  be  adapted  to  assist  us  toward  fulfllllBg 
this. goal.  ^ 

(Whereupon,  at  1S:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee,  recessed  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. ) 
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\  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1966 

^  U.S.  Sknate, 

Subcommittee  ox  Education  of  the 
Committee  ox  Labou  and  Public  Welfare, 
•  Washington^  D,C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9.  a.m.,  in  room  4232, 
Kew  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Wayne  Moi'se  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding, 
Present :  Senators  Moi'se,  Yarboroiiffh,  and  Clark. 
Committee  staff  present:  Stewart  E.  McClure,  chjief  clerk;  Roy  H. 
Sfillenson,  minority  clerk ;  and  Charles  Lee,  professional  staff  member. 
Senator  Mouse.  I^t  the  hearing  come  to  order.  1 
/    /Let  the  record  show  that  the  chairman  plans  to  finish  the  public 
hearing  on  S.  2874  and  H.R.  14648  today.   I  shall  hold  the  hearings 
in  session  until  a  quorum  is  reached  for  tne  meeting |of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfai'e,  sometime  after  10  o'clock.  I 
don't  know  what  that  time  wjU  be,  but  time  is  of  the  essence  in  getting 
tlie  agendit  of  this  subcommittee  cleaml  for  the  full  committee  and 
floor  action. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  hold  an  afternoon  session  if  I  can  get  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate  to  hold  a  heari:[ig  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session  this  afternoon.  In  the  event  that  I  do  not  get  consent,  I  Nvant 
tlie  staff  to  take  note  that  this  committee  will  meet  for  public  hearings 
on  the  ijiternational  education  bill  at  7  p.m.  tonight  in  this  room,  and 
we  shall  meet  until  the  hearings  are  over. 

I  dose  tlie  reeord  toclay  with  the  understanding  that  the  record  m^^ 
.  be  supplemented  up  until  5  p.m-  Thursday  of  this  week.    At  5  p.m. 
TJuu-sday  of  this  week,  the  record  will  lie  officially  closed.    I  hope 
fo  have  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  for  a  markup  of  this  bill  on 
.  .Friday  of  this  week,  and  I  hope  that  I  can  get  It  to  the  full  committee 
by  Monday  of  next  week. 
T.Th©  Chair  is  now  most  pleased  to  present  to  the  subcommittee  a 
"  .Statement  from  the, able  junior  iSenator  from  Nevada,  Hon.  Howard 
Cannon. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HOWAUD  W.  CANNON,  A  U.S.  SEN  ^^TOB  PROM 
,  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 

•  .    Senator  Canxox.  i?loqnent  and  persuasive  testimony  has  l)een  pre- 
^    sented  in  support  of  the  International  Education  Act.  of  19T)6  to  both 
this  distinguished  subcommittee  and  the  House  Task  Force  oh  Inter- 
national Education.  Tlie  cuniulrttive  evidence  of  this  testimony  clearly 
demonstrates  the  urgent  need,  in  our  increasingly  interdependent 
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world,:  for  rtjnplifyiiig  in  quantity  and  (juiiility  both  our  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programs  in  iiiteruational  studies.  Our-  graduate 
schools  need  to  produce  more  highly  trained  specialists  to  work  with 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  our  fpi*eigii  policy  and  with  our 
technical  projects  abroad.  To  eliminate  th6  gap  between  what  the 
specialists  and  even  academic  geiieralists  know  and  what  the  public 
believe§  and  votes  on,  our  undergraduate  schools  need  to. produce  citi- 
zens enlightened  by  exposure  to  the  international  dimension  during 
their  college  years.  As  the  distinguislied  Assistant  Secretaty  of  State 
for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  stated  in  his  testimony  on  this 
bill—  . 

We  have  long  since  left  the  day  when  foreign  policy  is  a  matter  for  experts 
alone  *  *  It  is  conducted  in  the  arena  of  pubHc  debate  and  under  conditions 
iu  which  the ;  electorate^  quite  prot)erly,  is  the  .ultimate  sovereign  and  arbiter. 
Education  in  international  reaUties  is  thus  a  requirement  of  educational  policy^ 
private  or  public,  local  or  national. .  ' 

To  the  extensive  endorsement  the  bill  has  thus  far  received,  I  add 
my  own  endorsement.  And  I  add  that  of  niaiiY  administrators  and 
faculty  members  at  the  tJniversity  of  Nevada  in  Keno  and  its  regional 
division,  Jfevada  Southern  University  in  Las  Vegas :. President  Cnai:les 
Armstrong  (Reno) ;  Chancellor  N.  Edd  Miller  XEeno) :  Chancellor 
Donald  C.  Moyer,  (Las  Vegas Dr.  Eleanore  Bushnell,  chairman, 
department  of  political  science  (Keno)  ;  Dr.  John  S.  Wright,  chuirman, 
division  of  social,  science  (Las  Vegas) ;  Dr.  Charles  Bl  Sheldon,  di- 
rector, school  of  sociaV science  (Las  Vegas).  All  have  expressed  en- 
thusiasm for  the  bill  arid  its  potential  benefits  to  our  State  university. 

COKCERNS  ox  HILL :  A.  iNStrFFICIENCY  OF  AUTHORIZATION 


In  con jimction  with  my  p^vn  enthusiasm,  however,  I  wish  to  express 
concern  about  two  major  facets  of  this  bill ;  the  authorization  for  xiscal 
year  1967  and  the  criteria  for  selecting  applicants.  The  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  authorized  $55  million  for  1  fiscal  year  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  developing  institutions;, the  applica- 
tions for  funds  by  more  than  300  institutions  exceeded  the  authoriza^ 
tion.  Obviously,  under  the  bill  we  are  now  .considering,  $10  million 
for  graduate  centers  and  for  undergraduate  programs  will  not  go  far 
in  1  year  for  actual  proOTaming  among  hundreds  of  potential  appli-' 
cants.  For  this  reason,T[  agree  with  . Secretary  Gardner^s  statement 
before  tliis  subcommittee  that  the  fiscal  year  196t  money  should  be  used 
largely  for  planning.  To  those  who  may  argue  that  $10  million  at  this 
time  is  an  inflationary  extravagance,  I  answer  that  this  country  cannot 
afford  not  to  spend  this  $10  million,  which  is  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  funds  requested  this  fiscal  year  for  Army  missiles  alone.  - 

B.  CRITERIA  FOR  PROGR^VM  SELECTION 

Since  I  am  speaking  for  the  University  of  Nevada,  whose  greatest" 
need  is  for  developing  international  studies -programs  at.  the.  under- 
gradiiatelevel.  I  especially  noted  section  4  in  my  study  of  the  bill.  This 
section  states  that  grants  to  Undergraduate  schools  are  to  be  distributed 
equitably  among  the  States,  with  preference  f^ven  to  those  institutions 
most  in  need  of  funds  for  programs  and  able  to  show  real  promise 
of  being  able  to  use  these  funds  efiFectively.  '  
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These,  criteria  seem  extremely  general.  Howeiver,  such  <;;e]ierality 
may  well  be  necessary  to  permit  flexibility  in  implementing  thi§  act 
and  to  avert  the  need  for  constant,  congi-essional  amendment.  The 
focus  of  inteniational  interests  will  change — hopefully,  it  will  not 
always  be  Vietnam.  And  our  colleges  ana  universities  must"  not  be 
relegated  to  the  business  of  supplying  resources  and  maupowey  to  staff, 
prescribed  Government  programs:  to  have  the  freedom  to  hmovate 
ft-esh  and  imaglnative^approaches  to  intemationrtl  areas  and  issues, 
they  must  bo  unimpeded  by  Government  interference  and  control.  It 
is  therefore  undoubtedly  wise  to  refrain  from  specifying  types  of  pro- 
grams and  rigid  guidelines  in  the  legislation  and  to  delegate  to  the 
kSeci^tary  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  the  e.stabli.shment  of 
.specific  selection  criteria. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  tire  selection  process  serious  consideration  will 
be  given  to  colleges  and  universities  which  up  to  now  have  not  done  a 
great  deal  in  international  studies,  but  which  do  manifest  a  potential 
for  growth  in  this  area.  Since  formula  allocations  and  allocation  by 
geographical  distribution  often  tend  to  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
.smaller  institutions  in  smaller  and  less  densely  populated  States,  I 
believe  that  selection  on  the  basis  pf  specific  proposals  would  be  an 
equitable  solution  to  the  problem  ojf  competitive  disadvantage  often 
faced  by  schools  like  the  University  of  Nevada. 

I  reiterate  the  suggestion  of  several  previous  witnesses  that  to  assist 
with  the  planning^ — and  perhaps  th^  selection — there  should  be 
appointed  an  advisory  committee  mcludiiig  experienced  and  reputable 
international  studies  educators  and  scholars*,  once  the  planning  is 
accomplished,  the  advisory  committee  might  continue  to  work  with 
the  administrative  center  for  education  cooperation  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  HEW.  1  also  reiterate  a  suggestion  by  Chancellor  N. 
Edd  Miller: 

If  the  program  is  to  have  nnr  real  strength  and  reflect  the  needs  of  universities, 
there  should  beothis  kind  of  planning.  In  a  planning  situation  or  an  advisory 
situation  of  this  sort,  I  would  make  a  plea  for  representation  by  colleges  of  about 
tlie  size  of  the  University  of  Xevada;  that  is  to  say,  with  enrollments  of  from 
4  to  8  thousand. "  Too  often,  advisory  committees  are  made  up  largely  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  very  large  universities  and;  in  recent  times,  of  representatives . 
from  the  very  small  developing  institutions^*  ♦  *  The  great  middle  class  is 
being  neglected.  . 

OPPORTUNITY  UNDER  THE  BILL  TOR  NEVADA  INSTITUTIONS 

Like  many  other  colleges  and  universities  in  "the  great  middiepclass," 
the  University  of  Nevada  wishes  to  strengthen  its  programs  in  iriter- 
nat;ional  studies  but  simplj^.does  hot  have  the  funds  to  do  .so.  The  fol- 
lowing opportunities  provided  by  the  International  Education  Act  pf 
i.966  are  therefore  particularly  attractive  to  the  imiversity's  adminis- 
trators and  faculty.  * ,  . 

1;  Because  the  emphasis  at  the  "University,  of  Nevada  and  Nevada 
Southern  is  on  undergraduate  training,  the  InteiTiational  Education 
Act  would  have  its  strongest  impact  on  the  undergraduate  schools  and 
colleges.  However,  the  univereity  is  also  tr>*ing  to  expand  its  graduate 
training.  A  masters  degree  program  has  been  functioning  on  the^ 
Reno  campus  for  many  years,  in  such  departments  as  history,  political 
science,  sociology -an tliropologj',  English,  modem  languages,  e^onom- 
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'1tf^^  business  admin istnif ion,  aiid* agronomy,  At  Reno  a  strong  doc- 
fai^il-  prof^rani  liow  exists  in  English,  and  doctoral  programs  are  being 
iiutinted  in  history  and  political  sicience.   Master  s  degree  programs. 

Afii*^  now  b6ing  planned  for  the  Las  Vegas  campus.     '  - . 

While  the  univereity  catalog  lists  a  number  of  courses  in  the  inter-  - 
national  area',  nnderstaffing  often  creates  serious  difficulties  in  getting 
the  courses  taught.  Language  courses  are  limited  to  French,  Gfcrman,. 
Spanish,  Italian,  T^tin,  and  Russian,  with  the  i^unlber  an,d  scope  of 
courecs  within  a  language  often  being  less  extensive  thanth^  university 
would  like, 

-The  university  is  therefore* eager  to  devise  a  coherent  program  to 
stmigthen  its  pi'esent  offerings  in  international  affairs  and  to  add  new 
coui'ses  dej?igned  to  integrate  knowledge  in  various  relevant  disciplines. 
Not  among  the  01.  institutions  operating  NDEA  language  and  area 
centers,  the  univei-sity  is  also  eager  to  ffive  great  emphasis  to  expand- 
ing its  undergraduate  and  graduate  language  progratng.  Such  an 
opportunity  is, provided  by  the  proposed  amendments  to  title  VI  of  the 
National  Defense^Educat ion  Act.  .  ^  ! 

2.  The  university  wants  to  mitigate  its  comparative  isolation  from, 
otlier  centers  of  leiiming  by  inviting  eminent  American  and  foreign 
scholai*s  for  short  periods  of  residence  and/or  for  series  of  lectures 
and  ^teminars.  as  well  as  by  encouraging  faculty  and  students  to  travel 
and  study  abroad. 

Nevada  Soitthenvs  faculties  of  political  science,  history,  and  educli- 
tion  are  also  enthusiastic  about  establishing  exchanges,  of  teacher 
trainees  and  faculty  members  between  the  Las  Vegas  campus  and  a 
foreign  university.  If  such  a  program  could  involve  the  "twinning" 
of  Nevada  Sontliejii^vjtli  a  S9Jioq^  abroad  for  summer  institutes  and/ 
or  a' 1-year  prbgram,  Nevada  So^Iiem  stands  ready  to  promote  sucli 
&u  affiliation  with  a  Far  Eastern,  (jSrerman,  or  English  university.  \ 

8.  Nevada  Southei-h  is  iutere'sted  in  initiating  an  Inteniational 
Studies  Center  on  the  Las  Vegas  campus  by  establishing  a  sniall 
summer  session  program  of  Western  European  area  studies  (politics, 
histoiy,  culture,  and  language,  staffed  by  well-known  aiithorities.  ^ 

4.  I^etada-  SAithenrs  political,  science  and  history  faculties  are 
especially  interested  in  setting  up  summer  institutes  to  retrain  social 
science  teachei'S  at  all  teaching  levels  in  international  rielatibnsj  coni- 
temporally  history  (since  1954),  comparative  government,  specific 
area  studies  (such  as  Africa  or  the.  Far  East),  ^nd  inteniational  law 
and  organizations. .  Through  tuition  grants  and  scholarships,  the  uhi- 
versity  would  like  to  expose  these  teachers  toihe  tremendous  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  their  disciplines  sinbe  they  attended  college. 
Having  recently  taught  a  summer  coui*se  in  contemporary  history  to 
NevjKl'i  teachers,  Dr^  John  W.  Wriglit  endorses  the  concept  of  summer 
iustitut^:  ''I  have  i^ever  taugRt  a  cbui'se  in  which  the  students  seemed 
to  work^  toward  satisfying  sucli  a  de^)ly  felt  need  and  were  So  pleased 
wuth  the  results  of  their  labor." 

The  lack  of  adequate  funding  for  staffjand  library  .acqui.sitions 
has  l)een  an  insuperable  obstacle,  to  establishinji^  these  programs  at 
tlie  University  of  Nevada.  To  encourage  the  achievement  of  the  goals 
stated  in  section  2  of  the  International  Education  Act  of  1966  by  niy 
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own  State  tinivei'sity  and  by  colleges  and  univei'sities  throughout  our 
•  /  country,  I  urge  f  avorable  action  on  this  important  legislation. 

Senator  Morse.  We  now  welcome  for  the  re(iord  a  statenient  by 
Senator  Moss  of  Utah.  .1  am  sure  the  subcommittee  will  give  it  every 
consideration.  ^ 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  FRANK  K  MOSS,  A  ts.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
"  STATE  OF  UTAH 

•  Senator  Moss.  Mr..Chainnah  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  give  you  my  views  on  H.R.  14643.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the l)ill's  objectives.  There  is  one  addi- 
tional feature  that  I  believe  would  make  the  bill  even  more  attractive. 

.     .    NO^^PROFlT  INS-HTUTIONAL  .\1D'  IN  hlhlj 

The  worduig  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form  would  exclude  iniblic 
and  private  nojiprofit  educatJomll  organisations  from  full  narticipa- 
. .    tion  in  the  program.  Under-the  bill  the  Secretary  of  Healtu,  Educa- 
.    ^  tion,  and  Welftire  can  include  these  groups  if  he  believes  they  will 
make  an  "especially  siffnificaiit  contribution^  *  :  promoting  interna- 
tional understanding.  It  is  my  belief  that  \ye  v  'I  realize  the  benefits 
^of  this  program  more  fully  if  the  Secretary  is  gi   u  greater  flexibility 
in  incorporating  nOnproht  organizations  into  H»is  very  worthwhile. 
.  -   "  venture.  -  . 

By  using  an  example,  the  Foreign  La;iguage  League  Schools,  Inc., 
.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  I  believe  I  . can  b^t  illustrate  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make.  Last  year  this  school  sent  over  2,00.0  students  to  five 
different  European  campuses  to  study  the  language,  history,  and  cul- 
ture of  Europe.  All  of  the  returning  participants  felt  they  were  bett* 
world  citizens  after  their  experiences.  This  type  of  scliool  exemplifies 
the  standai-ds  of  the  act  and  does  much  to  promote  international  under- 
standing. . 

Onq  additional  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams. Last-year  the  Foreign  Language  Lea|;ue  Schools  applied  to 
operate  an  institute  and  was  turned  down  because  they  did  not  qualify 
as  an.  ^'Jn^titute  of  higher  education."  The  cost  of  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage tteagnQ  to  the.  Government;  woiild'^liave  been  $250  per  par- 
ticipaAtr  The  institute  that  was  finally  sponsored  cost  $2,000  per 
participant.  ^  ^  ^  . 

•  In-order  to  make  this  bill  most  effective  we  must  utilize  all  the  re- 
sources we  have.  The  public  and  private  lionprofit  organizations  have 
been  discriminateci  against  in  the  past  and  ^yill  continue  to  be  di.s- 

. criminated  against  if  this  bilf  passes  in  its  present  form.  Giving  the 
^Secretary  of  Health,  Education^  ahd^^Welrare  greater  flexibility,, so 
that  he  can  consider  n6n[>rofit  ojganizations  find  institutions  of  hig;her 
learning  on  an  equal  basis,  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  bill's 
objectives.  Institutions  like  the  Foreign  Language  League  Schools 
-  ' ought  to  be  utilized. 

.    '      Senator  Morse.-  We  are  pleased  to  preseni  to,  the  siibconntiittee  a 
statement  from  a  Member  of  the  bther  House,  Rej^resentative  Robert^ 
McCldry  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON.  ROBERT  McCLOEY,  A  U.S.?  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

PROBLEM  OP  ADULT  ILLITERACY  ABROAD 

Mr.  McClory.  Let  me  preface  my  statement  to  the  subcommittee 
by  stating  that  my  experience  with  international  education  has  been 
primarily  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Inter-Parliamentarv  Union  meet- 
mgs  for  tlie  last  2^  years.  In  tliese  meetings  with  members  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  those  within  the  Soviet 
orbit  as  well  as  from  the  dviveldping  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Central  and  South  America,  I  came  to  appreciate  the  dire  Aeed  for 
literacy  tracing  in  the  developing  countries.  In  this  hour  when  we 
.are  seeking  means  for  greater  international  linderstanding  and  peace 
and  when  our  Natipn  is  striving  for  friendships,  particularly  among 
the  developing  nations,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that,  the  objective  of 
promoting  literacy  among  the  700  million  adult  illiterates  around  the 
world  is  of  major  importance. 

Indeed,  this  was  recognized  bj  President  Johnson  ,  in  his  historic 
message  on  the  occasion  of  the  bicenteftnial  celebration  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  September  1965.  He  stated  enthusiastically 
.that  "This  Nation's  dream  of  a  great  society  does  not  stop  at  the 
water's  edge." 

His  first  great  recommendation,  therefore,  was  "to  assist  the  educa- 
tion cffortof  the  developing  nations  and  the  developing  regions."  He 
vowed  to  establish  a  task  force  in  which' he  said  tnat^  in.  addition  to 
Secretary  o^  State  Eusk  and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Gardner,  he*  would  call. on  leaders  of  both  public  and  private 
enterprise  to  join  in  *  mapping  the  great  effort  which  he  there  . 
announced. 

Thereafter  the  President  did  appoint  members  of  a  task  force.  Of 
the  11  citizens  appointed,  8  were  administrators  or  professors  of  col- 
leges and  universities!  Another  was  the  president  of  Education  and  ' 
World  Affairs.  In  my  view  there  was  not  a  single  representative  from 
the  private  sector  who  possessed  credentials  which  would  i^dlentify  him 
as  oji  expert  or  ev^eii  moderately  interested  in  the  subject  of  world 
literacy.  ,  'y  ' 

Nevertheless,  in  his  remarks  on  the  deaication  of  the  Harry  S.  TnVr 
man  Center  on  January  21,  1966,  the  President  declared  that  theff^. 
International  Education  Act  of  1966  which Jie  would  soon  mit  before^ 
the  CongiOss  would  "launch, a  series  of  projects  to  attack,  ^literacy." 

In  having  some  knowledge  of  this  subject,  as  I  have  indicated,  and 
knowing  of  "the  yearning  of  people  in  the  developing  countries  for 
leadership  and  support  from  the  Congress,  I  took  occasion  to  outline 
a  statement  and  recommendations  which  I  presented  to  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Jnteniational  EducatvDn,  T  shall  leave  a  copy  of  those 
recommendations,  which.you  may  wish  to  include  in  the  record  of  your 
hearings,  with  the  committee.  '  ; 

.       ■      ■  •  > 

ttx>:rco  program  i  - 

 T^nisiutha-President-  deJivered-his  ^5pecial  message  td~t^ 

on  February  2,  1966,  he  made  mention  of  a  number  of  subjectF  which  ' 
'  were  included  in  his  Smithsonian  address .  and  referred  to  some  of 
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the  items  wl)icli  I  had  ihclucied  in  my  recommendations — particularly 
the  cooperation  with  UNESCO's  world  literacy  program,  the  Peace 
Corps  school-to-school  pro^x^m,  and  sonie  other  subjects.  However, 
world  literacy  had  at  that  tmie  assumed  a  secondary  or  even  a  tertiary 
role,  f  ■    r  '  •■ 

That  message,  pf  coui^e,  made  its  first  reference  to  strengthening 
"our  capacity  for  international  educational  cooperation"  and,  with  one 
exception,  made  reference  to  an  entirely  internal  program  in  our 

'  American  eaucatiohal  sj^stem.  Tlie  reference  to  assistang.  the  progress^ 
of  education  in  4eveloping  nations  was  relegated  to  third  place  and 
contained  no  reference  to  legislation — and  emphasizing  primarily  ah 
increase  in  financial  forei^  aid  support,  There  was,  for  instance,  no 

.  reference  to  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  canying  out  any; 
of  the  UNESCO  pilot  projects  nor  for  the  development  or  siniilat  ^rqf-^ 
ects  for  literacy  training  in  the  developing  nations/  Another  exciting 
and  imaginative  pro-am  looking  toward  improved  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  developing  nations  involves  the  establishmeint  of  regional 
educational  centers  whereby  potential  teachers  and  educators  in  tiie  de- 
veloping nations'  may  gather  for  instnictioh  on  how  to  improve  the 
quality  of  priinary  and  secondary  education  in  their  own  co^>intries  with 
envphasis  again  on  instruction  in  literacy. 

,  It  was  disappointing  that  mo  exciting  new  programs  looking  toward 
helping  the  700  million  adult  illiterates  in  tlie  developing  nations  was 
outlined.  Of  course,  the  continuation  and  even,  the  expansion ^of  for-, 
eign  aid  is  of  interest  to  some.  However,  it. is  also  a  source  of  criticism 
both  here  and  abroad.  The  people  in  the  developing  nations  want 
something  more  than  American  dollars  and,  in  my  opinion,  they 
deserve  something  more  than  a  domestic  program  of  international  edu- 
cation such  as  the  subcommittee  is  considering  here.       ;  > 

As'th6  Washington  Post  said  editorially,  the  title  of  this  bill  is  some- 
what misleading.  'It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  improving 
the  educational  facilities  of  foreign  cpun tries*"  It  is  designed  solely 
to  promote  American  understandmg  of  foreign  lands.  My  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Quie,  >aid  tni&:  "i^  of  you  wh<5r  sir6  dis- 
turbed about  the  President's  message  on  international  education  feel 
that  this  is  a  way  whereby  we  are  going^to  educate"  the  world.  Allay 
your  fears  l)ecause  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.'^ 

NDEA  AMENDilENTS 

This  legislation  ia^probably  unnecessary  except  with  rega-rd  to  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  National  Defense  jSducation  Act  to  permit 
'  expanded  language  instruction.  I'  wpidd  strongly  support  those  pro- 
_  visjlQnjg  as  I  believe  the  unanimous  House  and  Senate  would.  Beyond 
that,  I  believe  that  existing  law  would  permit  tlie  programs  which  this 
legislation  purports  to  authorize.  Cfeztainly  the  enlargement  of  areas 
ox  international  studies  in  the  undergraduate  branches  of  our  coUe^ 
and  universities,  as  well  as  gruiuate  centers  of  international  studies, 
would  seem  to  be  possible  under  the  present  legislation  for  higher  edu- 
cation, The  only  .reason  I  can  see  for  this  measure  is  to  increase  the 
.authorization  for-higher  education  through  lefi^^^^  purports 
by  its  title  to  do  something  T/hich  it  does  not  dp  and  to  fulfill  promises 
made  by  the  President  to  this  Nation  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
which,  indeed,  are  not  fulfilled  in  any  sense  by  this  measure,  '   '  ^ 
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The  InternationUl  Education  Act  of  1966  gives  emphasis  at  thiis 
time  to  a  subject  of  low  priority  in  virtual  disregard  of  a  subject  of  the 
liigliest  priomy— the  literacy  training  of  tlie,  people  of  the  developing 
nations.  ^  ^  .  ^  ^ 

I  urge  this  committee  to  i^ewrite  this  measni-e  or  to  table  it  pending ' 
coniprehensive  legislative  and  administrative  programs  for  carrying 
out  tile  great  objectives  of  educational  assistance  to  the  needy  illiterates 
^of  the  world — a  most  noble  objective  which  this  Nation  should  under- 
take.  The  cause  of  Jong-range  international  understiyiding  and  peace  * 
depends  upon  such  a  ptogram.   This  bill  does  not  accomplish  that;, 
neither  does  it  tend  in  that  direction.   In  fact,  it  may  contribute  to  . 
the  delay  of  achieving  the  ultimate  goal  which  we  should  be  seeking. 

,    RE1»0UT  <^N  COMMITI'EE  QUESTIONS  OF  DEPAliTMENTS  OF  HEALTH, 
1         KDCCATION,  AND  \VELFARB  AND  STATE  .  '  - 

Senatoi:  Morse.  If  I  may  have  the  attentipn  of  counsel  for  a  roiuute, 
it  will  be-reclilled  that  at  the  last  public  hearing  the  chairman  in  behalf 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  Senator  Javits  of  Ni^w  York  artd  Senator 
Prouty  of  Vermont,  assigned  a  few  term  papers  for  +he  work  of  the 
Department  iof  Health  and  Education,  and  the  State  Department.  - 
•  .  The  record  ^hows  that  speaking  for  the  committee,  tl^e  chairman 
pointed  out  that  there  was  considerable  concern  within  the  coiiunittee 
concerning  the  provisions  of^the  international  .  education  bill/  It  is 
our  opinion  that  some  of  the  provisions  were  chaHeterized  by  ambi- 
guity. The  bill  lacked  definitive  language  that  the  committee  felt 
should  be  \yritten  into  the  bill  before,  we  <iould.:give  it  faybrablie  con- 
sideration.. Therefore,  we  submitted  to  the  Department  of  He^alth,  / 
''Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  State  Department  more  than  50  ques- 
tions, with  the  request  that  written  answers  to  those  questibns  for 
insertion  in  the  record  be  submitted  to  the.committee..  .  ' 

The  questions  haye  been  answered.   On  behalf  of  my  whole  com- 
mittee I  expirees  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks^to  . the  Department  of  *. 
.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  State  Department  for  the 
detail  and  the  th\)roughness  with  which  they  answered  those  questions. 

The  answers  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  State  Department  remove  a  great,  great  many  of  v  . 
the  chairman's  doubts  in  regard  to  this  bill.    We  are  going  to  have 
further  discussions  with  tlie  officials  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  State  Department  in  regJird  to-the 
few  items  that  m  my .  judgiheht"'caii  bg*  fhrtheF  clarified  airid  will 
.strengthen  the  bill  and  strengthen  my  hand -when  oh  the  floor, of  tlie  . 
Senate  I. have  theresponsibihty  of  managing  the  bill.  -But,  certainly 
the  bill  is  in  a  much  stronger  position  this  morning  than  i£  was  at.tho 
last  public  hearing  of  this  subcommittee,  because  at  the  last  publi^ .  _^ 
hearing  of  this  subcommittee,  in  my  judgment,  on  the  basis  of  the  rec-  ^ 
ord  that  had  beea  made  up  to  that  aate,_this  bill  had  Very  little  chance 
of  gettmg  ou^^    this  committeeTahd  I  regretted  it  as  1  expresse<J  at 
— the  fifne,  because  I  yield  to  ho  one  in  my, ardent  belief  that  tlie  objec- 
tives-of  the  bill  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  this  country  and  the 
world.  ;        ,  „  ■ 

We  will  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  tlie  questions  and  answers—  . 
the  questions  submitted  by  the  subcommittee  and  the  answers  sub- 
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miited  to  the  subcomniifctee  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educatioj),  ^ 

and  Welfare  and  the  State  Department.   AJidj.once  agaih^  I  want 

to  say  that  I  think  this  is  a  further  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of 

this  committee  In  conducting  these  hearnigs^on  a  seminar  basis?-  where-  • 

by  we  sit  down  as  learners  together  in  trying  to  make  a  record  for  the  . 

public,  basfed  upon  the  facts  as  they  are  presented  in  it  bill  as  important 

as  this.  s  . 

(The  questions  and  ansAvei'S-ref erred  to  may  be  found  on  pp.  167, 

Senator  Morsk«  We  now  proceed  with  the  witnesses  this  morning. 
The  first  witness  is  Dr.  Steplien  Bailev,- chairman.  Commissioiv  ^ 
International  Education,  ACfe,  and  the  dean  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate 
School,  Syraciise  University,  Syl-acuse,  N.Y.;^  and  Dr,  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  presideJit  of  the^Fomgn  Policy  Association;  Dr.  James  P. 
Dixon,  chairman  arid  president,  Antioch  College,  Yellow  S{)rings,  >^ 
Ohi^r^Dn  Richard  H.  Logsdon,  director^  Columbia  University  Li- 
braries, New  York,  N.Y. ;  and  Dp.  William  Warner,  director,  Oftice^of 
International  Activities,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  if  you  will  come  forward,  that  I  ■ 
appreciate^he  help,  that  you  are  about,  to  give  us.  Mr.  Lee  says  that 
you  are  gomg  to  testify  individually  rather  tlian  as  a  panel,  and  that  • 
.  IS  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 

Dr.  Bailey,  this  isn't  the  fii*st  time  you  have' contributed  to  the  edu- 
(•ation  of  this  subcommittee  and  we  are.g]a,d  to  have  you.  W^H  yo« 
Q0me  forward  ?  *  -  * 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  STEPHEN  BAILEY,;  CliAIEMAN,  COMMISSION' 
-    ON  INTERNATIONAL  EDTTCATION  OE  iHE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL 

ON  EBTTCATION  (ACE) ,  AND  DEAN  OF  THE  MAXWELL  (JRADTTATE 
^  SCHOOL;  OP  CITIZENSHIP  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  SYRACUSE  UNL  ; 

VERSUY,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  , 

Dr.  BAioiY..  Mr.  Chaii^nan,  my  name  is  Stephen  K.  Bailey.  I  am 
dean  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, Syracuse  University,  and  cliairmati  of  the  Commission  on  Infer-  / 
national  Education  of  the  American  Council  on  Education^  Today  I 
am  representing  the  American  Council  ph  Educatioi\,  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  the  Association  ^f  State  Collets  and  Univer-  ;  - 
sities,  and  the  Jfational  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
,  Grant  Colleges.  !  '  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  limited  time  which  your  subcommit/ 
tee  has,  I  would  like  to  request  that  my  fill  1  statement  be  mserted'in 
the  record.'   I  t^'onld  like,  if  it.  meets -with  your  approval,  simply  to 
summarize  in  3  or  4  minutes  the  major  points  I  am  attempting  to  make. 

Senator  Morse:  We  wpuld  appreciate  that  very  much.  Dr.  Bailey. 
Your  entire  statement  will  be  mserted  in  thq.  record  at  this  time  and 
youmay^ummariz^it.  -  s/  ,  

(Tile  prepnired  sta^^^^ 

Prepar|;i>  Statemei^t  .op  l^'I'EpnEN  K.  Bailey,  Dean,  Maxwet^l  Graduate  School 
OP  Citizenship  and  Public  ^Aff airs,  Stracuse  University,  v^yracusio,  N.Y. 

\    Mr.  Chairman,  and  ineni,bers  of  the  SuDCommittee,  uiy  name  i«  Stephen  K,  ' 
iBaUey.    I  am  dean  of  the  MaxweU  Gradi|ate  School  of  Citiasenship  and  PubUe 
Affairs,  Syracuse  University,  and  chaJlrman  of  the  Commis«ion  on  Internatiouini  i 
Education  of  the  A'meritfah  Council  on  Education.    I  am  pleased  to  ajiiWar   ;  I 
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before  you  in  support  of  S.  2874  and  H.R.  the  (International  Education 

Act  of  10C6,  representihjt  the  America^'  Coiincil  on  SduQatioti,  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  the  Assodation  of  Stjate  CoUegeB  and  Universities,  ana 
the  National  Association  of  State 'Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  . 

The  membership  of  the  American  Council  On  Education  includes  1,208  colleges 
and  universities,  184  nonprofit  educational  organizaUo^t^s,  and ;  50  nonmember 
affiliates;  The  Association  of  American  CQlleges  repiriesentB.  873  coUeges  .4ind. 
universities  chiefly  concerned  with  undergrt^duate  ecmcatlon,  The  Association 
of  State  Cojleges  and  Universities  includes.  198  member  institutions.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Utiiversilies  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  includes  within 
its  metttbership  the.97  land-grant  colleges,  apd  Wate  .universities, 

My  testimony  on  the  InternatlorialSWucation^toif  1966  need  not  be  extended. 
The  academic  community  supports  ii."^  It'is^und  and  far-reaching  legislation, 
Hie  Act  is  comprehensive  in  purpose,  yeV  sjlinply  and  unambiguously  dirawn.  It 
aims  to  improve  the  education  of  our  own  people,  in  rfespect  to  their  fandamehtaK 
knowledge  about  other  peoples  and  nations,'  This  Miowledge  is.  ojf  critical 
pprtance  to  all  Americans  in  the  years  ahead.         )         .   j  "        ' / 

These  are  the  basic  cjbjectyiea  /of  this  legj^laUo^b^'as  ^ 
They  are  heartily  endorsed  by  the  academic^x^ommunit:^,  j^ut,  the  meaps  it  em-^' 
braces  are.  asiivell  most  encouraging  to  us,      J  '  ' 

iThe  Act  proposes  to  strengthen  and  jj&uijiport  the*  educational  insfartunent  in 
the  United  States,  * Jt^  proposes  to  do  so  in  long-range  developmental  tferms. 
These  are  tern^s  congenial,  indeed  indispensable^  ^to  tl)e  careful  planning  of  atiy 
educational  enterprise,  ■  W^,  therefore,  applaud  the  wisdom  of  the'framers  ofi ; 
the  Act — In  recognizing  that  education  is  a  process,  only  slowly  to  be  mature'd,  ' 
built  up  over  a|  long  period  of  time,  depending  upon  competent  planliing  ahead, 
and  depending  upon  consistent  and  adequate  support,     ~    ,  • 

I  speak,  of  course,  from  the  bias  of  the.'aciademic  community,  -  But,  I  ^pw 
that  othelrs  jp^  with  the  educatPrs  la  strongly  endorsing  the  conception  \Uiat 
education  is  a  central  hope  In  the  struggle  for  wprtd  stability  and  peace,  liast 
February,  indeed,  the  President  pointed  oiit,  "Ideas,  not  armaments;  will  siiiape 
onr  lasting  prospects  for  peace,''  We  In  the/ colleges  and  universities  concur, 
and  ideas  are  ithe ^business  of  education,     /  •      f  l  i 

.  The  Gongre's^  has  itself  testified,  to  jthe  same  point,  in  authorizing  antecedents 
of  this  l^slatlon.  For  twenty  yearis  we  have'  fostered  international  under- 
standing in  the  Fulbright  exchanges.  These  are  happily  being  ac^owiedged 
in  this  annlver^ry  year.  For  nearly  as  long,  a  t)erIod  we  have  extended  Ainetk 
can  educational  assistance  to  other  l^n^s,  to  help  promote  tiielr  stability  jihd 
growth  through  human  resource  development,:  Now,  :we  propose? to  enha,^e 
through  th?*9'Act  the  literacy>of. Americana. conceding  the  wo^ld  around  them. 
The  academic  community  believes  this  legislation. comes  of  a  consistent  lineage, 
that  the  intent. pf  Congress  is  clear.  ;  .       .     .    . ;    *  .  i  : 

Having  said  that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  receive  pur  enthusiastic  endorsement  ' 
and  ithnt  the  m^ans  ehosen  to  further  those  purposes' seem  to  iis  in  |he  colleges' 
and  universities  f ar-wlghted,;  let  me  -pass  to  mor^  particular  observatiPns^     i  - 

If .  I  may  parfiphrase  testimony  I  gave  last  April  before,  the  Task  Force  of ^ 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor;  I  would  stress  that  this. i^ not 
a  "benefit  tW-  uniyet^tlW*  act,  although  it  will,  clearly  benefit  them, .  ttyW 
rather  a  **beneflt  the  nation"  act^  since  , It  will  enable  academic  instltutl4)i^s  - 
tp  shoiilder  more  competently  than  ever  before  a  fundamental  responsibiiltv; 
to  our  lieople*  This  legislation  seeks:  tp^remedy  two'  interrelated  educational 
deficiencies;:  the,  coniparative  ignorance ,  of .  most  Amierlcans  about  the  wprid: 
around  them,  and  the  shortage  of  inanpp:y;er  competent  to  work  in  the  inteij- 
.  national  context— whether  as  y government  officers,  busihess  men,  oV  acad^mK 
clans,  ■  '      ■  -  ^  ;  _  /  ■■'  '■  \  ■  '  ■'  i-'l  ' 

^   With  a]l  of  our  undoubted  national  strengths,  responsibilities,  and  ^yen  .relaj- 
tive  sophistication,  we  are  only  slowly  coming  to  recognize  how  Uttle  ,we  re^lll^ 
know  particularly  about. the  "non- Western"  two-thirds  of  mankind.  Tet,-this 
is  the  volatile  two-thirds,  the  peopl'es  ofspresent  disadvantage  biit  of  rising  I 
expectation,  _  /         \     ,  ;  ^: 

We  are  less  Ignoraut  about  these  peopl^es  tha^  we  used  to  bie,  in  part  hecause 
of  the  educational  channels  of  communication  we  have  established  With  them 
over  the  past  two  decades.  ;in  providing  educational  asslsttance  to  their  socle- 
ties  we  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  problems  and  aspirations  which! 
motivate  them, .  But',  we  don't  know  anything  like  enough,  and  what  we  da 
know  as  a  result  of  pur  experience  with  development  assistance  abroad  ha|^^ 
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.    • "  •  '    *  \  .     '  ■    ■  -J 

bei»n  focused  lit  pur  higher  educatioa  Bystem  at /^latlyely  few  points--<Jhlefly/ 
in/U)e  large  uniyersltleB  which  have  worked  mout.  extensively  1^  tbe^o.yerseas 
development  a  8sJ'**.ancfe  programs.       ^  T,  i 

/  !l?he  federal  >  ppbrt  authorized  In  Seotloxf  3  and/^  of  this  Act  takes  account  of 
our  very  grea.  need  to  be  more  literate  about  these  developi^  spcletiee.  Its 
81)ec*iflc  purpose  Is  to  enable  institutions  geue]:aliy  to  strengthen  .tLe.<r  intendia- 
tlonul  reHearch,  teaching  and  curricula,  especially  In  the  "non-Western*^  areas. 

In  providing  support  both  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levelsi  the 
Act  wisely  treats  higher  education  as  an  articulated  whole. :  With  Qiore  .and 
more  of  our  people  .  belAg  educated  at-  least  tlirough  the, -baccalaureate,  and 
with  an  increasing,  percentage  of  undergrar'  'xtes,  gdlng  on  to  post-graduate*. 
wty^Pk,  the  authorizations  at  both  levels  areof  ci    ijal  lm];w>rtance. 

t^or  inany  of  our  citizens,  formal  education  ends  with  the  bachelpr^s  degree. 
Kducati0ii*s  best  chaiice  to  help  these  Americans  understand  their  complex  ^orld 
exists  at;the  undergraduate  levi^l.  A  great  many,  however,  go  on— ^or  trainlng^ 
in  tl>e  professional  schools  of  education,  law,  medicinC^,  business  and  public  ad- 
ministration, agriculture  and  engineering,  .as  well^a's  doctoral  work  in  the 
sciences,  social  sciences,  and  humanities. .  The  university  faces  a  continuing 
-(res|x)n»ibiUty-for' the  cultural  literacy  of  these  people  as  welL  This  is  particu- 
larly ix^e  in  view  of  the  almost  ii&satlable  need  of  our  government,  the  Unit^' 
Kh tionis,  and  the  emerging  nation^  for  qualified  professionals  in  almost  every 
field*  of  knowledge  who  can  make  constructive  and  sensitive  contributions  to 
international  development,  and  thus  to  world  stability.  In  terms  either  of  gen* 
eral  or  professional  education  lit  every  level  of  higher  education,  the  support 
provided  in  this  Act  will  enable  our^'lnstitutlons  to  break  through  past  paix>-« 
chialisms,  if  wef  are  to  progress  a)3  a  major  and  responsible  world  power,  this 
breakthrough  must  be  achieved.  And  this,  I  take^lt,  is  the  major. thrust  of  the 
I ntei*national  Education  Act  of  1066.  ,  ,  ,      .    '       *  ' 

Althottgh  speaking  principally  to  the  undergraduate  college  in  its  statement  on 
^Son-Westem  Studies  in  .the  Zdheral  Arts  College^  the  Association,  of  America n 
Colleges  two  years  ago  pointedato  an  urgency  lu  the  need  for  support  which  is, 
applicable  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate levels.  The  Association*^ 
rejwrt  stated,  *  *  the  ma jprity  of  colleges  are  at  least  aware  of  the  challenge 
presented  by  non- Western  study.  A  sizable  minority  have  already  responded  to 
this  challenge.  Others  s^m  anxious  to  &o  so,  But,|  if  progress  la  'to  continue, 
help  is-needed— f or  students,  for  faculty  and  for  llbraries--and  it  is  heeded  rioxo 
when  the  critical  s(pp  nas  been  taken  and  the  will  to  go  forward  Is  strong."  . 
,  In  the  hearings  before  the  House  TasH  Force  last  April;  Chancellor  John  T. 
Caldwell,  North. parollna  State  .University  at  Raleigh;  testifying  in' behalf  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  liand-Oraht  Colleges:  all d  the 
^Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,,  stressed  a  p^it  of  equal  Impor^ 
tance. .  He  said  at  that  time;  "May  I  emphasize  that!  It  Is  important  to  interpret 
both  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  proposed  Act  so  as  to  |  assure  op|)ortu3alty  forrfull 
Involvement  of  students  in  all  disciplines  of. the  colleg^  or  university;  <  / '  / 
•  "The  student  of  tomorrow  will  ha ve  an  increasing  (impact  on  world  affairs  and  . 
on  cuitnral  and  prQfessional  developmeut  regardless  pf  whether  hil^majpr  area 
of  unitersity  study  }s  in  agriculture,  engineeryig,  law;',t)r  a  specific  dlsc!|niue 
'  in  the  social  sciences  or  the  liberal  arte.  The  university  has  a  heavy  resportsibu^^ 
ity  to  provide  appropriate  international  education ffojr  these,  diverse  scholars." 

« Both  of  these  emphases^upori  non-\Yestern  sttudlevand  upon  the.  ^9ta(  involve-, 
ment  of  students — seem  to  me  to  strike  right  to  the  cfre  of  this  Act's  juatiflcatlonv. 
We  in  the  academic  community,: .then,  assume  that  this^-legislatlon  supports  a 
concept  which  we -have  come  to- regard  as*  vitali  It  Is  that  -the  fostering  of 
literacy  in  int^ernational  matters  is  a  central,  not  peripheral,  responsibility  of 
(every  acadenoiic  institution— large  or  small.  We  shall  meet  the  challenge  in  the 
Act;  to  plan  ahead  across  all  the  disciplines  and  levels  of  higher  Ipamlng. .  We 
see  in  It^as  much  opportunity  for  developing  the  international.  conc<?rnji  of  the 
small  liberal  arts  college  as,for  the  great  univeriaity.  We  welcome  the .  opjior^ 
tuniity  it  affords  to  broaden  anQ,  enrich  curricula,  to  underwrite^  need^  research, 
to  siionsor  needed  travel,  to  strengthen  language  and  area  programs.  All  pf  these 
authWities  will  enable  the  individual  colleges  and  universities  better  tp  ;  prepare 
our  fieople  for  the  major  role  they  will  carry  in  the  wirldfor  a-very  lohg  time  t& 
come.-  •■■■',«*••■         '  '  ,   "  •  ' 

:  We  also  are  particularly  pleased  with  the.  flexibilities  in  the^^Act^  authoriza- 
tions. We  believe  that  they  will  permit  i^s  more  effectively  to  tackle  problems 
which  have  thus  far  hampered  our  progress.   Smaller  institutions,  for  example. 
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can  hnrdly.horye  to  build  rpsoiiroea  adequate  to  nil, the  tasks  they  should  slioMldcr 
in  this  area.  The  Act.  I  take  U..  perinlt«  ffrftntH  to  groups  of  sudi  institutions  ni> 
that  they  can  pool  their  reKojrces  and  build  combined  Htrenjfths.  Other  noD- 
pfofit  prganiziitions  and  entitles  capable  of  making  contributions  to  interuatinniil 
cfducation  may  al^o  recely^  grants  under  this'legislation.   AH  institutions,  lai^ge 

■  hnd  small,  are  encohrageq  to  develop  new  approaches  to  fulfilling  the  puri>nse.s  of 
thiHAct.    WebelieVe  these  are  imaginative  provisions. 

With  the, large  and  iniportflht  tasks  of  this  legislation  in  view,  we  in  the  a«i- 
demic  cbmmnnity  have  bad  to  ask  ourselves  about  the  levels  of  funding  re^juireil. 
As  this  Subcommittee  Is  aware,  witness  after  witness  before  the  House  Task- 
Force  testified  that  the  levels  of  support  proi>ose<l  did  not  comport  with  the  job 
to  be  done.  I  myself  was  one  such  wltneiss.  But.'  evaluating  the  authorizations 
in)  the  House  Bill,  ais  i>a.'wed.  against  the  needs  of  approximately  2.000  college^ 
and  universities,  I.  am  impressed  that  much  more  precise  "costing"  must  be 
undertaken  than  has  yc  t  been  poaMiblo.  We  in  the  American  Council  on  Kduca*> 
tion  are  now  running  sAme  preliminary  test-chet^ks  in  representative  instltiitions  . 

'  precisely  to  eninble  us  (o  make  more  firm  estimates' on  this  point,  and  to  share  ' 
what  wisdom  we  can  derive  from  tbi.s  exercise  with  our  government  colleagues 
who  win  administer  the!  Act. 

;  On  principle,  hdweve^,  I  am  convinced  (as  I  previously  testified)  t hilt  a  nation 
which  does  not.  strain  at  spending  ?100  million  for  a  single  cyclotron  should  per- 
haps take  a  larj^er  view  than  the  House  Bill  allows  of  what  it  .<^hould  cost  to  biiiid 
up  a  true  interimtional  competence  throughout  American  hl^ber  education.  We' 
must  keep  in  itiiiul  that  many  institutions^  which  It  is  the  purpose  of  this'legl.s- 
lation  to  assist  will  be  ''starting  from-scratch*'  or  nearly  s^.  Others  will  be  far 
advanced  In  their  experience  and  in  their  programming.'  These,  and  all  others 
In  the  spectrum  in  between,  merit  support  if  their  long-r^nge  sights  can  be 
competently  set.  >^.v 

In  these  circumstances,  we  believe  it  sensible  to  regard  the  existing  authoriza- 
tions primarily  ^s  planiiitiff  funds.  Wifi/e  administration  by  the  new  Center  for 
Educational  Cooperation,  at  least  for  the  first  year  or  .so.  could  concentrate 
on  allocating  planning  grants  to  all  types  of  institutions  prepared  to  develop 
frx\\y  lonir-r^nge  International  programs.  As  such  planning  takes  coi^crete  fprni. 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  extrapolate  overall  national  funding  needs  on  a  more 
adequate  basis;  and  the  Congress  could  be  advised  with  greater  assurance  than 
is  now  possible  of  the  levels  required  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

-  /  One  of  the  strongest  features  of  this  Act  Is  its  proposed  five  year  authorization. 
We  In  the  institutions  regard  this  as  an  absolutely  fundamental  step  forward. 

We  are.  of  course,  fully  aware  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress  in  the 
annual  review  of  appropriations.  As  I  am  sure  tliis  Committee  4ippreoiates.  how- 
ever, careful  planning  ar.d  development  of  educational  programs  depends  upon  a 
continuity  difficult  to  reconcile  with  short-terijt)  funding.  The  five  year  authoriza- 
tion seems  to  us  a  workable  compromise  in  this  dilemma.  It  permits  Institutions 
to  plan  ahead  in  the  only  way  they  cam  V.  It  retains  in  C/Ongress  the  responsible 
control  of  federal  funding,  permitting  review  by  the  legislative  committee  having: 
jurisdiction  of  the  results  of  the  program  at  the  end  of  a  reasonable  initial 
period.  We  firmly  believe  that  both  the  Congress  and  the  institutions  will  find* 
this  system  workable  and  more  efficient  than  the  .short-term  authorization 
pattern.  *  _  , 

My  emphasis  upon  the  long-range  development '  of  this  support  progrnnr 
suggests  that  I  comment  briefly  on  another  matter.  It  Is  a  source  of  concern  to 
some  that  educational  planning  in  the  national  interest  has  brought  about  an 
Increasing  interdependence- between  government  and  the  academic  community. 
This  Int^r-dependence  is  aufobvious  fact,  as  much  far-seeing  legislation  of  the 
past  .several  years  amply  testifies.  Steadily  mounting  government  support  for 
education  has  resulted.  ■  .  ; 

Tliere  are  those  who  fear  that  this-relationship-^f  government  dependence  on 
colleges  and  universities  for  tasks  only  they  can  do.. of  institutional  dependence 
upon  government  for  indispensable  financing— rWill  dictate  the  fimctions  and 
values  of  the  academic  community,  leaving  it  prey  to  fe<leral  control.  I  am  not 
myself  overly  concerned,  and  I  am  glad  to  .set  that  the  Act  takes  this  problem  into 
accoimt.  • 

It  would  be  naive  to  assert  that  no  federal  officials  have  ever  attempted  to 
"control"  the  programs  of  institutions  underwritten  with  federal  funds,  and 
equally  unrealistic  to  assume  that  no  colleges  or  universities  have  cut  their 
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tfnlts  to  fit  thej federal  cloth:  I  think  it  mnch  more  si^ni^cdnt  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  record  foij  Integrity  and  sensitivity  to  the  issne  has  Irnen  remarkably  sood 
on  h6th  sidesi  I  amvglad  that  this  is, so,  for  I  am  i'ertinin  that  the  mutnal 
,  deii^naence  will  increase  in  future.  * 

/Whr  this  Act  seems  to  be  to  reflect  Is  an  nnusual  coincidence  of  government, 
niid  educational  interest.  The  chances  of  either  partn'er  seriously  challenging 
iiw  autonomy  df  the  other  appear  to  me  minimal.  TVe  have  here  a  govermuental 
proposal  to  strengthen, the  edncationai  process  at  a  point  long\ regarded  by  edU-— " 
cators  as  essential.  The  Act  proposes  to  do  so  in  terms  whltth  educators  will 
,  define  and  contirol.  A  promising  congrnity  between  the  national- and  the  ednca- 
:>tlonal  interest  lAarks  this  legislation.  \ 

In  8ummary,_^iie  impression  I  shonld  like  to  leave  witli  you  is  ihla.  We  in  the 
academic  comjiinnity  believe  the  pnrposes  and  provisions  of  the  .InternatloiraT"- 
Kdiicatipn  Act  of  11)66  are  ^ound  and  very  clearly  in  the  pnbllA  interest.  We 
stand  ready  to  cpoi)erate  wholeheartedly^  in  furthering  those  purposes.  We  are 
prepared  to  do  so  not  simply  because  gov^^rnment  asks  us  to,  although  this  is  no 
Kumll  consideration,  but  because/  we  believe  the  pnrposjes  of  this  Act  are  ba^ic 
to  onr  own  edncationai  responslbUities.  We  are  convinced  that  there  is  reflected  ; 
her^  a  genuine  Coincidence  of  interest.  .  We  look  foBward  to  thev  enactment -  " 
of  this  legislation  as  one  more  evidence  of  CpnigTess|  enlightened  VconceptJon 
of  the  vital  stake!  this  nation  has  in  international  education.  \ 

Semitor  MoRS^i»  Dr.  Bailey,  I  feol  I  should  apj)logize  to  yoik  and  the 
other  \V/itnesses,lbut  I  have  no  choice  but  (o  fo^lo>v  this  procedure  in 
limiting  the  testimonj.  After  all,  I  thought  w6  ought  to  demonstrate 
to  you  gehtlemeh  and  to  the  covuitry  that  thelmembel'S  of  tliis  sub- 
committee are  uoi  nonreuders.  M  I         ^  A 

Sometimes  I  get  a  little  suspicious  that  I  belojig o  a  groat  society  of 
iionveaders  call^l  the  Congress  of  the  Uirited  States,  but  this  sulfcom- 
niittee  at  least  is  i an  exception;   You  may  be  sdre  that  not  only  the 
member's  of  the  subcommittee  will  read  every /word  that  you  ham  in  _ 
your  statement,  but  these  assistants  of  mine  will  testify,  I  make  tlVeip  ^ 
earn  their  money]   They  are  not  only  going/ to  have  to  i-ead  it  biit 
submit  to  us  a  detiiiled  analysis  of  the  testifmojiy  of  every  witneiss 
"before  the  Wbcbmiiiitte^.                          J    '    -  \ 
-    So,  I  wunt  to  thanlc  you  for  this  xocjiei^^ion..  Your  statementv\is;: 
uowintlierecordahdyoumay  sumnjiarizeit.  /     .  ^   '  ;;J^y^^^.: 

Dr.  Bailey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Esseintially,  the  stat^meiit 
do^s 'three  things.  It  first  endorses  wholeiieartcdly;  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill,  recQgnizing  chat  this  is  and  represents  an  investnienlb 
in  the  institutional  strength  of  American  colleges  and  universities  ill 
a  most  important  area.  /  1 

/  Second,  it  recognizes  that  education  can  be  over  the  long  nin  an  in-l 
strument  of  ^dynamic  stability  in  the  world  society,  that  ultimately  1 
the  ciipacity  of  oiir  country  to  underetiand  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to 
provide  knowledge,  scholarship,  students  and  citizens  wHo  are  sensi- 
tive to  these  extremely  importa|nt  .issu^,  will  help  in  aeveloping  op-  1 
tions  tb  war,  will  help  in  developing  the  tvj^e  of  international  coopera- 
tion which  must  be  the  base  of  any  peaceiui  world. 

Third,  the  bill  recognizes  that  education  is  a  long  process.  ^  It  is  not 
something  you  c^n  turn  on  today  and  turh  off  tomotrow,  so  that  we 
are  particularly  happy  about  the  5-year  authorization  provision. 


ACADEMIC  CONTROL.  OF  /PROGRAM 


^  Educatiouj  as  you  know,  sir,  from  yoqr  past  career  as  a  dean,  in- 
volves a  long  period  of  gesbition,  planning  for  the  hiring  of.  people, 
for.  the  development  of  liorary  resources,  for  the  training  and  cultiva- 
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 tion  of  the  htiTnlvn  mind;   And  under  this  general  matter  of  pvin- 

ciples,     are  pleased  to  see  the  strong  affirmation  that  the  educiitional 
institutions  themselves  essentially  will  control  the  operations  of  schol- 
arship and  research  in  a  cooperative  i-elationship  witli  the  Federal  /'^ 
Government,  but  with  guarantees  for  our  academic  freedom  and  our 
independence. 

The  second  gehefal  point  made  in  our  prepared  testimony  is  that  we 
.are  happy  about  the  brood  coverage  and  the  flexibility  of  the  bill,  the 
fact  that  It  deals  not  only  with  graduate  institutions  bnt  undergraduate 
institutions, -thatit.  is  concerned  not  oviy  with  research  at  home  but 
with  tr^ivel  abroad,  that  it  extends  and  liberalizes  the  language  and 
area  training  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  and 
that  afl  types  of  institutions,  including  professional  associations  re- 
lated tMnternatidnal  education  are  brought  within  the  pnn-iew  of  the  . 
bill's  provisions.  ~       ^  ..  '  - 

»  -  NEED  \  FOR  CAREFUL  PLANNING 

The  tliird  point  we  make  is  a  point  we  stressed  in  our  testimony 
before  the  House  ^committee  last  spring,  and  that  is  that  whatever 
the  existing  fiscal  strictures,  and  we  recognize  them  as  serious,  and 
whatever  the  heed  for  initial  planning  and  very  careful  planning  in 
developing  the  program  and  the  guidelines  for  this  act,  the  long-range  ^ 
financial  claim  upon  the  Federal  Government  is  bound  to  be  far  more 
significant  than,  at  least,  was  presented  by  .thfe  administration  last 
spring.        '  '2  —  .   \  '  ■ 

We  are  haiSpy  to  see  the  adjustments  made  by-  the  House  in  its 
.  action  on  the  bill,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  there  will  be  ati  extrapola- 
tion of  those  predictions  aLd  authorizations  into  the  future  so  that  we 
can  take  account- of  .the  tremendous  burden 'which^higher  education 
is  presently  carrying,  and  the  need  for  very  substantial  Federal  sup-  . 
port  to  help  in  tKis'eiideavor.  1  ./ 

Mr.  Ghairmanvthai  concludes  my  summary,  and-I'shall  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  I  can.  ^     '  ' 

Senajtor  Morse.  Dr.  Bailey^  I  appreciate  very  much  the  three  pointy 
that  you  have  made.  As  far  as  your  other  observations,  this  bill  ran 
into  difficulty  with  this  committee  prior  to  the  clarifying  statements 
— t)f^the^departincnt9,  aftd--en-°va:riou3  grounds.  But  one-was-fhai  -sojue^ 
of  ns  felt,  and  I  think  it  Would  have  given  great  difficulty  to  the  bill. 
were  .it  not  cleared  up,  that  there  was  an  administr^itive  authority  re- 
tained in  the  bill  that  in  our  judgment  would  inipinge  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  institutions  oi  higher  education  to  direct  this  program 
under  the  obiectives  of. the  biU.  It  is  our  vievv  that  they  and  they  alone 
are  best  qualified  to  direct  and  control  the  program. 

^JFEDERAL  CONTROL  p      .  ' 

^  As  you  know,  I  have  been  one  of  the  spokesmen  for  both  the  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Johnson  administrations  in  regard  to  educational  '»^gis-^ 
lation.  assuring  the  American  people  that  the  Federal  Governnient  is* 
assuming^its  share  of  the  i^sponsibility  to  help  meet  the  educational 
crisis,  would  not  lead  to  any  Federal  direction  or  control  of  the  educar 
tional  processes  of  this  cojyinlry  at  any  level,  higher  education  or 
elementary  err  secondaiy.  -  ; 
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.  ' We  have  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  laying  to  rest  the  old 
scarecrow  argument  tliat  the  Federal  Government  cannot,  participate 
in  assisting  the  educational  processes  of  this  countiy  without  its  lead- 
ing  to  Federal  Government  domination  of  education ^  " 

1  have  never  feared  it,  and  I  continue  not  to  fear  It,  provided  we  so 
word  the  legislation  that  we  pass  as  to  prov^ide  in  fact  for  autonomous 
Control  at  the  institutional  levels.  I  think  we  will  have  that  guarantee 
retjjined  in  this  bill  when  we  finally  pass  it  in  tjie  Senate  and  in  the 
Congress*  But  I  am  very  glad  that  in  your  very  ISrst  point  thi^  morn- 
ing you  yourself  mentioned  this  matter  of  mahitaining  the  uidepend- 
ence  of.  the  institutions  in  the  academic  world. 

I  have  said  so  many  times,  both  in  hearings  and  in  executive  sessions 
of  this  subcommittee,  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  They  are  available  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
p^ple.of' this  country  to  develop  a  sound  educational  program,  if  you . 
will  give  them  the  assistance  so  that  they  can^  and  I  tnink  we  need  to 
be  very  careful  in  this  bill  as  well  as  in  the  higher  education  bill  and 
the  elementary-secondary  bill,  to  see  to  it  that  the^risdiction'of  the 
Departmeiit  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  in  connection 
with  this  bill  also  the.  State  Departmmt,  does  not  involve"  a  determina- 
'  tion  in  any  respect  of  educational  policy.  .  ^  ^  A 

I  think  educational  policy  lfi^s4g^4>e  determined  outside  6t  tile  H^^^ 
eral  Gbvenmient,  and  the  Federal  )fiwernment  should  come  t^^ 
assistance  financially,  to  provide  our  educational  in^itutions  with  the 
wherewithal  with  which  they  can  develop  educational  programs,  pur- 
chase equipment,  and  participate  in  the  lormulation  of  governmental 
procedures  and  policies/ respecting  education.  ,  ' 

You  will  see,  wheii  you  read  Qie  answers  that  we  Have  obtained 
from  the  administration,  that  there  is  no  quarrel  witih  me  on  that  major 
point.  There  hadn't  better  be^'  because  I  will  not  support  any  legisla- 
tion that  violates  it.  /  , 

'  On  the  other  hand  the  institutions  of  highier  learning  have  a  trust 
to'see  to  it  that  our  hands  are  stren^hened  when  we  argue  for  such 
legislation.  There  should  be  no  reason  for  the  taxpayers  to  have  any 
doubt  that  you  are  going  to  come  forward  both  witn  an  educational 
program  that  is  desirable  and  also  with  a  fiscal  policy  that  will  give 
theSixpayers  the  assurance  that  thelra*e^i5t?W^S^ffig^^ 

ilCADEMIC  FlREEDOil  V  \ 

I  think  this  first  point  that  you  make  is  of  great  importance.  I 
tliink  very  clearly  your  statement  also  covered  Sie  next  point  that  I 
want  to  mention.  ^(This  bill  was  in  great  difficulty  in  our  siibcommittcje 
because  we  felt  that  it  needed  to  clarify  it  in  regard  to  pr^tectipn^of 
what  I  call  true  academic  freedom,  and  that  is  the  fre^idom  of  the  edu- 
.  cators  of  this  country  and  the  institutions  of  learning  of  this  country 
to  "pursue  the  truth  and  the  facts  wherever  the  truth  and  the  facts 
lead.        •  ' 

As  you  know,  therS  has  been  very  great  concern  developed  among 
us  concerning  a  trend  in  recent  years  between  the  i?ederal  Government 
and  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  or  some  of  the  professors  and 
some  of  the  administrators  of  those  institutions  as  to  whether  or  not 
true  academic  freedom  has  beetfprotected. 
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Wo  liave  been  very  greatly  concerned  al)Oiit  the  disclosures  of  CIA 
contracts  and  Defeu.  "3  contracts  and  State  Department  contracts  which 
seem  t^  indicate  that  the  contracts  are  based  upon  getting .instituj^ions 
.  of  hipcher  learning  through 'th^ir  faculties  to  pursue  a  point  of  view, 

We  are  not  intei*ested  in  such  points  of  view.  We  are  not  interested 
in  appropriating  taxpayers'  inoney  to  pni-sue  a  point  of  view^  We 
tliiiiK  r}iat  to  do  so  ci-eates  a  taintea  i^rogram  and  lias  had  a  very  del- 
eterious effect  on  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  country, 
i  think  all  institutions  suffered  from  it.  It  is  the  old  story  that  one 
rotten  Upple  in  a  barrel  sooner  or  later  infects  the  whole  barrel. 

You  are  going  to  be  pleased  1  thiuk  with  the  assurance  that  we  get 
in  fRe  answers,  to  these  very  pointed  auestions.  I  would  hnVe  fought 
this  bill  to  a  finish,  and  1  wouldn't  nave  been  alone.  There,  would 
hare  .l)eeii  no  intenmtioiial  education  bill,  if  we  couldn't  get  this  mat- 
ter cleared  up.  It  is  nioit?  important  to  the  people  of  this  country 
that  we  keep  the  institutions  of  higher  l^rning  intellectually  pwre 
than  to  keep  f  hem  well  financed.  .  That  is  to  put  it  bluntly*  \ 

I  interpret  your  remarks  to  imply  at  least  that  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  bill,  if  we  pass  it,  I  arn  sure  it  will  be  strengthened  with  the.^ 
answers.    The  bill,  if  we  pass  it,  in  no  way  is  going  to,  interfere  with 
true  academic  freedom  on  tfie'cairipuses  of  this  country.   The  real  aca-^ 
demic  freedom — although  it  is  related  if o  the  relationships  \cith  pro-'^ 
fessors — the  rr^il  ac^vdeniic  fi*eedom  is  whether  or  not  an  institution  is 
ifree  to  searc'i  out  the.triith  and  report  the  truth  as  it  finds  it  and 
follow  where  those  facts  lead.  . 

I  sit  befoi-e  you  this  morning  a  much  happier  person  than  I  was" 
the  last  time  I  presided  over  this  hearing.  Then  I  was  greatly  con-  ^ 
cemied  with  whether  or  not  the  international  education  bill,  as  it  liad* 
been.,  interpreted  by  some,  was  a  bill  which  would  make  ifc  mor?>  possible 
for  the  Ff^eral  Government  entering  into  contracts,  in  secret  Jashion, 
throii'^h  the  CIA  and  the  Defense  Department  and  the  institutions  to 
produce  research  reports  that<fire  really  the  reports  of  hired  academic 
men  to  propagandize  a  point  of  view. 

That  sliould  have  no  place  in  the  academic  life  of  this  country.  It 
has  no  place  in  any  "institution  of  learning  in  this  country,  and  no 
^vust4t«ti^  win  ^ver       my  vote  for  thej[uj)go^ 

Tc  i  ncl  of  ^'^fi^ftirfftr'  W  Tlmve 
anythlnc:  to  say  about  Jt,  if  there  is  even  a  ^semblance  of  that  kind  of 
what  I  have  on  other  occasions  called  academic  propaganda. :  ^ 

I  am  proud  to  sav  that  I  haven't  met  with  a  single  academic  person 
who  hasn't  ain'eed  that  there  must  be  no  doubt  about  the  fax?t  that  ^^^his 
is  pure  education  we  are  supporting  and  not  propagandized  education. 

I         PORTLAND,  OREO.,  MEETING 

^  A  week  ago  Friday  liiffTit  T  met  on  a  panel  in  Portland,  Oi-eg.,  with 
n  group  of"college^ire>!^dents  and  deft ils,  and  they  took  exactly  the 
sam(>  positinn'aTHl  ^rave  me  assurance  tjiat  with  their  study  of  the  plv 
jeotives  of  this  bill,  pai'ticularlv  with  the  ans Wei's  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  State  Department, 
which  1  had  with  me,  and  from  which  I  quoted  at  srreat  l^g+h  as  my 
contribution  to  the  panel,  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  we  could  all  go 
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ahead  aiid  enthusiastieall}^  support  this  bill  and  have  no  inoi-e  concern 
about  whether  ov  not  the  histuutions  were  gohig  to  remain  free. 
^  I  have  made  that  little  speech  because  I  have  been  misunderstood 
by  some  academic  people  as  to  why  1  was  opposing  the  international  „ 
education  bill  in  its  original  form,  why  1  said  I  thought- it  would  be 
well  to  let  it  go  over  until  January.  I  hope  now  we^can  get  it  out 
before  we  adjourn,  if  a  sine  die  adjournment  is  priof  'to  the  election. 
I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  get  it  out.  It  may  very  well  be  that  we 
will  get  it  out  after  the  election  if  it  is  decided  to  have  an  earlier  ad- 
journment than  has  been  heretofore  discussed,  and  come  back,  as  I 
think  under  those  circumstances  we  should  iminedlately  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

But  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  what  my  position  has  been  as 
chainnan  of  this  subcommittee.  I  was  not  acting  alone.  I  was  acting 
with  the  majority  support  of  my  snbconnnittee. 

One  other  pdint.  1  think,  Mr,  Lee,  jt-  is  VQry  important  that  Dr. 
Bailey  and  all  the  other  witnesses  here  this  niorniug  have  made  nvaih 
able  to  them  at  the  eai:liest  moment  the'  full  record  that  we  are  making 
here  today.  Although  I  have  to  close  the  record  on  Thursday,  if  we 
are  ev^*r  going  to  get  Qn-^^4t4H^lHS,  it  does  not  mean,  Dr.  Bailey,  tliat 
you  are  not  iFree  to  submit  to  me  any  additional  memorandum  you 
want  before  we  get  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  th^'Senate  that  I  can  use  on 
.  the  floor  of  the  g?.nate,  if  there  should  develop  any  attacks  on  this 
l)ilHrom  any  quarter. 

We  need  the  help  of  all  of  you'  to  meet  any  criticism  that  may  be 
directed  toward^ this  bill,  if;\ve  do  hot  succeed  in  putting  into  the  reeord 
before  we  close  it  adequAte  answei^s  to  any  criticism. 

Dr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this,  and  we  stand  ready 
to  be  of  any  possible  help  we  can  be  to  you,  1  would  like  simply  to 
express  personally  and  as  a  representative  of  Syracuse  Univei-sity 
and  of  the  American  Council  on  Ilducation  and  the  other  associations 
"  listed  our  very  wann  appreciation  not  only  for  your  support  of  aca- 
deinic  freedom  in  this  particular  context,  but  for  a  coheistency  of  per- 
sonal record,  sir,  over  the  years  on  this  subject  by  the  chairman. 

FUKDING  OF  PROGRAM 

Senator  MoRSK.  You  are  very  kind.  One  question  asked  through 
me  by  Mr.  I^e,  counsel  to  the  committee.  The  House  act  provides 
funds  for  only  3  years.  Is  your  stj\tement  on  psige  7  directed  to  ur^^ing 
that  we  put  ni  dollar  amounts  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years? 

Dr.pAiLEY.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  dollar  amounts 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 

Senator  Morsk.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  that.  Dr.  Bailey, 
in  order  to  avoid— and  I  think  it  is  a  sound  objection-^in  order  to 
avoid  the  objection  that  always  develops  in  the  House,  and  among 
many  of  us  in  the  Senate  as  far  as  open  ended  authorizations  are 
concerned.   I  think  we  ought  to  tie  it  dowir  to  specific  amounts. 

In  the  Senate  bill,  1070,  we  have  a  total  of  $151  million,  in  1071  we 
have  $211  million^  ajid  I  think  we  ought  to  put  it  in  at  least  for  con- 
ference purposes;  Tlnit  will  get  us  into  agreement  with  the  House 
in  their  general  opposition  to  open  ended  authorization.   They  may 
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nqt  afi^ree  with,  our  amount.   We  may  have  to  do  some  bargaining 
on  that.  .  , 

Dr.  Bailey.  Yes,  gir.        '  •  : 

Senator  Morse.  Although  I  do  not  think  we  in  any  way  are  putting 
in  an  amount  too  large.  \  *  . 

Anytlwng  further,  Mr.  Lee?    I  want  you  to  feel  free— Senator 
Javits  couldn't  be  here  this  mornii  .g  but  his  assistant  is  here.  I  want  " 
you  to  feel  fi^ee,  you  don't  have  to  go  through  me  if  some;^ question 
-comes  to  your  mind,  you  can  ask  it  in  behalf  of  Senator  Jayits. 
Thank  you  very  much.  ^  \  - 

Dr.  Bailky.  Thank  you  very  miich,  "Mr,  Chairman.X 
Senator  Morsk;  The  next  witness  will  be  Samuel  P.  Ilayes,  presi- 
dent of  the  Fore: Policy  Association.   We  are  very  glad  to  have  -r 
you.   May  I  thank  you  in  behalf  of  .  my  subcommittee  for  the  help  [  • 
that  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  has  been  to  us.  \ 
You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  ^     \^  ' 

sTATEMiarr  dp  dr.  samtjel  p,  hayes,  president,  foreign 

POUCY  ASSOCIATIpN,  HEW  YORK,  BT.Y' 

Dr.  Haiiis.  Thank' you,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  am  most  appreciative  \ 
of  the  opp//-)rtunity  :)f" being  here  to  testify  on  this  very  important  \ 
legislation.  .     .  ;   ./  ?,/ 

You  :nay  know  tha^-  as  an  organization  we  don't  take  positions- on 
issues  or  on  legislation.   I  am',  therefore,  .appearing  in  my  personal 
capacity  as  an  ejcpertdn  this  field.  I  have^ibmitted  a^tatement  for — 
the  subcommittee  and  will  follow.  Dean  Bailey's  precedent  in  not 
reading  the  statement  to  you.  I  would  like  to  summarize  it,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Morse.  President  Hayes,  your  ,  entire  statement  ,  will  be 
printed  in  the^record  at  this  point,*  and  you  may  summarize  it  in  your 
own  way»  •  ,  "* . 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Hayes  follows:)  ;  „ 

PREPARED'  Statement  of  Samxjel  P.  Hayss,  Peesident,  Foreiqn  Policy 
Association,  New  York,  N.Y. 

i  am  Samuel  P.  Hayes.  President  of  tlie  Foreign  PoUcy  Association.  As  you 
li^ay  know,  the  Foreign  PoUcy  Assoc  latidn  is  a  nori-pajrtlsan,  non-profit,  educa- 
tional organization,  privately  supported  by  foundations,  &)rporailons  and  indi- 
viduals. We  operate  as  a  central  source  of  information,,  consultation,  and  mate- 
rials on  world  affairs  ^education.  We  work -through  existing  organ  issations  or 
institutions  which  shar^  our  interests.  These  include  secondary  schools,  the 
extension  services  of  universities,  and  voluntary  adiiit  educational  groups  con- 
cerned with  world  affairs.  Our  relationship  with  these  allies  is  that  of  a  catalyst 
and  consultant,  attempting  to  focng  their  attention  on  the  needs  and  opportunities 
for  world  affairs  education  and  then  helping  them  develop  educational  programs. 

Thf>  views  I  am  presenting  are  my  own  rather  than  those  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  as  a  corporate  body.  But.  'of  course,  these  views  grow  in 
major  part  out  of  the  work  of  the  FPA,  which  hajs  been  engaged  in  world  affairs  . 
education  for  almost  50  years.  They  also  grow  out  of  my  own  earlier  experience 
in  research  and  teaching  about  public  opinion,  :my  service  In  international  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Govemmerit,  and  my  experience  as  Processor  of  Economics  and 
Director  of  the  Center  fpr  Research  on  Economic  Development  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  *  /  /  I 
^  It  is  a  privilege  to  have,  the  opportunity  to  present  to  this  Committee  views 
on  matters  so  important  to  this  country.  America's  role  in  the  world  arid  its 
world  interests  make  it  Imperative  that  greater  attention  be  ^ven  to  tlie  3tudy  of 
international  affairs  at  all  levels  of  American  education — elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools,  colleges,  graduate  schools,  and  in  adult  education — If  w«  are  to  meet 
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the , challenges  confronting  us  In  the  world,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
preset  my  viesvs  on  critical  needs  for  certain  types  of  international  education. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  conimittee^s' attention  to  two  needs,  bbth  of  which 
I  beileye  are  of  great  •  importance,  and  neither  of  which,  it"  seems  to  uie;  is 
covered  In  the  present  bill  with  shfflcient  st>ecificifey.  These  nee<l3  are ;  first,  the 
need  for  better  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers  to  deal  with  ihtermu 
tioual  affairs;  and  8ev.ond,  the  need  for  continuing  education  on  international 
affalLrs-f  or  adult  opinion  leaders,  ' 


The  critical  problem  of  teacher  education  itself  hasjtwo  aspects^  first,  the 
need  for  better  preparation  of  the  teachers  now  being  trained  Mn- our  colleges, 
and  second,  better  preparation  for  those  teachers  already  in  service  in  bur 
secondary  Bchools,  . 

During  the  past  few  years  we  in  FPA  have  discussed  the  problem  of  world 
affairs  education  with  teachers,  social  studies  supervisors,  and.  school  admin- 
istrators, in  many  parts  of  the  country.  These  conversations,  plus  the 'very  con- 
siderable number  of  requjasts  we  receive  from  schools  for  assistance,:  Btcengtheh 
our  conviction  that  a  major  portion  of  the  social  studies  teachers  in  8«3c6ndary 
schools  today  have  not  had  the  opportunity  for.sufllclent  study  of  International 
affairs  to  be  able  to  teach  this  important  subject  matter  effectively^  fe^^®  class- 


JOven  today,  although  improvement  is  being  made,  most  soda i;^dles  teachers 
being  graduated  from  teacher  training  Institutions  have  not  had  anloj^portunlty 
to  acquire  an  adequate  background  in  International  affairs.      ..  /   >  7  " 
— -Itt-iay-vlew— thls-rieed-deserves-a-more^dlrect  approach  than  -  apiwa^rs  to  be 
taken  by  the  International  Education  Act  as  passed  by  the  Housed  .  .  /  " 

Teacher  education  or  training  is  not  mentioned  specifically  La  the  Act  but,  of 
course,  may  be  included  under  the  reference  to  ^'professlo^til  ahd/^ther  fields  of 
study."  There  is' also  a  reference  to  it  In  the  House  Comml^jee'r  Report  accom« 
panyingthefelH.  il.belleve  that  improvement  of  teacher  training  in  international 
affairs  is  sufficiently  critical  to  warrant  specific  mention /in '  the  Act  or,  at  a 
minimum,  an  indication  in  the  Senate  Committee's  Report  on  the  Act  that  a  major 
purpose  of  the  newly  authorized  support  for  graduate  and^undergraduate  educa- 
tion Is  the  better  preparation  of  teachers  for  secondary  scl^Ools. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  Act js<  piresent  provisions  for  strengthening  the 
graduate  training  of  scholajrs  and  si;>eda lists  or  thcy^iew  program  to  inci^ease 
the  emphasis  on  internatioual  affairs  in  the  undergr^duate^currlcolam  will  auto* 
matlcally  provide- better  teacher  training,  I  stress^  this  because,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  there  is  little  tradition  in  American  edWcatfon  of  cross  fertilization 
bet\veen  schools  of  education  on  the  one  "hand  and^ihe  academic  disciplines  that 
make  up  international  studies  on  the  other,  ,  Support  for 'the  latter  gives  little 
assurance  that  the  former  will  benefit,  /  ,  - 

The  second  aspect  of  the  teacher-training  problem  I  would  like/ to  stress  con- 
cerns the  estimated  100,000  teachers  of  social  studies  who  aria  already  teaching' 
in  the  U.S.  secondary  school««.  Most  of  t|iese  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  international  affair*  in  any  systematic  fashion  In  their  undergraduate 
training.  Because  perhaps  half  of  our^resent  high  school  population  vijlll  not 
go  on  to  college,  we  believe  it  Is  espef^lally  Important  to  provide  their  present  ■ 
teachers  with,  greatly  expanded  opportunity  for  in-service  training  in  inter- 
national affairs.  tJnless  the  teaching  Improves,  most  future  citizens  will  continue 
to  lack  any  adequate  introduction  to  world  affairs. 

It  might  be  ^argued  that  suffic^^nt  opportunities  for  teacher  training  in  inter- 
national affairs  are  now  avaiiable  through  NDEA  summer  institutes,  because 
those  in  history,  econonics  o^  civics  may  include  materials  on  international 
affairs.  However,  In  practl^^  the  attention  given  to  international  affairs  In  the 
NDEA  summer  Institute  appears  to  small,  I  believe  that  the  addition  in  the 
hew  legislation  of  specific'  authorization  for  institutes  in  International  affairs 
would  attract  the  Interest  and  attent'xon  of  professors  of  International  relations, 
^By  and  large,  such  professors  have  not  been  actively  involved  in  institutes  on 
history,  civics  or  economics,  ' 
.  Additional  emphasis  on  in-service  teacher  training  ifi  the  language  of  the  bill 
or  of  the  Committee's  Report  would  also  serve  to  encourage  Institutions  apply- 
'  ing  for  support  tor  Centers  for  Advanced  International  Studies  t6  considCT 
the  holding  of  J:eacher  institutes  as  an  integral  i)art  of  their /overall  interna^ 
*  tioual  affairs  activities.     -  \ 
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  .    CONTINUING  EDUCATION  ' 

The  second  great  area  of  need  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  continuing  education 
for  adults.  Our  nearly  50  years  of  experience  la  the  field  of  adult  ediioatlon 
leads  us  to  believe  there  is  a  critical  need  for  a  broad  scale  and  intensive 
program  of  education  in  tntematlohal  affairs  directed  to  adult  opinion  leaders. 
I  am  not  referrfng  here  to  national  personalities  and  VIPs,  but  to  leadership  at 
the  community  level,  including  clergymen,  civic  leaders,^  editors  and  commenta- 
tors on  radio,  TV  and  in  the  press,  businessmen  and  bankers,  union  offlciaK 
farm  leaders,  State  and  local  goverment  officials,  nnd  educators* at  all  levels. 
Still  another  Important  group  comprises  those  who  plan  informal  educational 
programs  in  world  affairs  carried  on  bv  voluntary  organizations^  across  the 
country— by  ^women's  groups,  business  nd  labor  orgfinizations,  civic  clul).«5, 
world  affairs  councils,  and  church  groups.  One  of  the  important  ways  in  which 
members  of  the  larger  public  develop  their  ideas  is  by  personal  interaction  with 
such  "opinion  leaders". 

Even  though  a  great  many  of  these  opinion  leaders  have  completed  college  ami 
often  graduate  or  professional  studies  as  well,  few  have  obtained  much  formal 
education 'in  international  affairs,  and  even  the  Uttle^hey  ha  ve*  obtained  is  now 
lajrgely  out-of  date.  In  International  affairs,  continuing  education  is  even  more 
:  necessary  than  In  many  other  fields  of  knowledge.    .  .  ' 

Continuing  education  in.  world  affairs  for  adults  has  been- given  no  specific 
attention' in  the  education  legislation,  enacted  by  Congress  to  date,  so  far  as  I 
know.  I  wohld  suggest  that  colleges  and  universities  engaged  in  extension 
work,  as  well  as  other  educational  organization^,^J|)e"  encouraged ':t<>^uii4ertake 
or  expand  continuing  education  in  international  affairs.     ,  , 

The  Importance  of  continuing  education  Is  recognized  in  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
_E&iWLtjpn.ActJCif  ^l965,-but-this"lefflsl(ition  appears  to  be  focused  sharply  on 
activities  directed  toward  the^  solution  of  community  problems.   Relatively  few 
international  affairs  topics  seem  to  me  to  fall  in  this  category.  '      — — —  

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  those  to  whom  I  ha ve> 
opinion  leaders  have  little  interest  in  obtaining  more  acadeifiWcreal^T'iter 
most  part  their  neecis,  for  continuing  education  are  best  met  thVbugh  .  short 
courses,  institutes,  conferences,  and^emlnars  rather  vjjian^*. more  traditional 
credit  courses.  ^ — '  a  .  / 

'  In  .summary,  I;feeHfiat  there  are  tw<r  major  areas  in  international  education; 
that  need  attention  and  stimulus^  namely, teacher  education  and .  continuing 
education^f or  adults.  I  lirge  the,  (Committee  to  consider  carefully^  first-— the: . 
need  to  strengthen  the  capacity  for  international  studies  of  the  some  750  teacher 
ijnining  instltntions  in  the  Uaited  States;  second — the  needs  of  almost  100.000 
social  studies  teachers  now  serving  in  our  secondary  schools,  for  training  which 
will  permit  them  to  teach  international  affairs  effectively;  and.  third-^-^the 
desirability  of  providing  key  members' of  our  society  greater  opportunities  for 
continuing  education  In  international  affairs. 

Thank  yoii  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  of  testifying  before  this 
distinguished  committee  on  this  very  important  bill.  . 

Dr.  Hayes.  The  bill  as  we  have  read  it  appears  to  be  primarily  con- 
cerned with  two  major  groups,  graduate  students  and  undergraduate 
students,  and  we  have  a  particular  interest  in  two  target  groups  within 
the  population  which*  we  feel  are  not  pointed  up  as  specifically  as 
might  jbe  done  in  the  bill,  particular!]^  in  view  of^ their  critjcal  im- 
portance in  the  process  of  building  an  informed  public  opinion. 

„     .  TEACHER  PREP.\RATrOX 

I  am  speaking  of  two  gi  oups  here,  first,  teachei^s  in  secondary  schools, 
and  second,  a;  sector  of  the  general  adult  population  which  we  charac- 
terize as  "opinion  leaders."  I  don't  veiy  much  like  the  term,  but  here 
I  am  referrmg  to  such  people  as  ministers,  educators,  p'eopie  in  press^ 
TV,  radio,  farm  leaders,  union  leaders,  business  leadei*s,  and  so  on, 
in  the  adult  population,  most  adults,  after  all,  aj'e  generally  very 
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much  luiderexluaited  in  the  field  of  inteinational  affairs,  and  if  edu- 
cated at  all  they  are  out  of  date  in  their  undei^tanding  of  this  general 
subject  i  . 

With  respect  to  teachei^g,  there  ai'er  first  the  teachers  in  service  now, 
whoju  most' cases  have  not  had  an.  opportunity  to  study  foreign 
affairs.  We  are  hoping  that  there  will  be  a^gieat  increase  and  a  great 
'  improvenipnt  in  the  teaching  of  f oi*eigu  a.ft'an  s  in  the  secondary  schools, 
and  yet  the  teacl^e}^  themselves  are  not  qualified  in  most  cases  to  use 
the  materials,  to  introduce  the  new  programs,  to  be  effective' teachei^ 
*of  international  affairs.  So,  we  see  a  gmit  need  for  support  of  in- 
service  traini'tig,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  summer  institutes,  perhaps 
ihother  forms,  out  a  special  emphasis  on  teacher  training  for  teachei^  ^ 
already  in  the  secondary  schools,.  - 

Second,  those  teachere  who  are  currently  studying  in  teachers  col- 
leges have  very  little  hvthe  way  of  foreign  affairs  teaching  and  instruc- 
tion available  to  thein.  There  are  very  few  professoi^s  of  international  . 
aff'airs  in  tejieher  education  institutions.  Tliere  is  ordinarily' relatively 
little  interaction  between  the  school  of  education  and  departments  of 
political  science  or  other  departments  in  a  university  \vhei*e  interna- 
tioiml  affairs  are  important.  > 

I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  an  important  exception  to  tli^s 
-is  the  Univei^ity  of  Oregon,  where  there  is  good  interchange  between 
tiie  school  of,  education  jind  Jolm-G^inge  and  his  In  Inter-  ^ 

.  national  Studies  and  Overseas  Administration.    There  are  some  other  / 
exceptions  too,  but  generally  schools  of  education  have  nothing  to  do  : 
with  the  departinents  which  handle  international  affair's.   We  would  v*^^  >t 
like  to  .see  ffome  l)!•o^ision  for  stimulating  tlie  quality  tynd  quantity  of  [ 
teaching  of  international  affairs  in  the  teacher  education  institutions 
themselves.  .  .• 

Thus  there  are  the  two  levels  of  teacher  education,  first,  inseiyice 
training  and,  second,  in  the  institutions  themselves  that  are  graduating 
teachers  year  by  year.  Both  levels  need  attention  in  this  new.pcogram. 

Senator  Mor.^;k.  Naturally,  President  Hayes,  I  am  pleased  to  hear' 
this  reference  to  the.  Univeisity  of  Oregon.  I  was  not  a^vare  of  this 
particular  cooperative  program  which  Dr.  Gauge  is  carrying  out  with 
tlie  School  of  Education,  but  I  am  aware  of  his  directorship  of  our 
foi*eign  policy  program  on  tlie  campus.  He  w^as  one  of  the  men  at  the 
seminar/ the  panel  discussion,  that  I  talked  about,  whom  I  talked  to 
on  Friday  night.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  call  his  attention  to  these 
very  favorable  comments  in  the  record.  He,  like  the  rest  of  us,  is 
Inuiian  enough  to  appi-ecii\te  it.  v 

ADULT  EDC  CATION 

Dr.  Hayks.  The*  second  major  grouping  which  I  have  referred 
to  are  the  opinion  leaders.  The  techniques  of  reaching  them  and  the 
institutions  for  reaching  them  generally  fall  in  wlxat  >ve  call  con- 
tinuing education  or  adult  education.  This  is  a  kind  of  education 
to  which,  as  we  read  the  record  in  the  testimony  before  the  Hoiise  and 
the  Senate,  the  present  bill  give  relatively  little  attention.  We  would 
strass  the  desirability  of  making  it  clear,  either  in^he  legislative  record 
or  in  the  legislation  itself,  that  education  doesn't  end  with  inulergradiii- 
ate  education  or  with  graduate  education  of  specialists,  but  goes  on. 
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'  needs  to  go  on  tlirouph  life — especially  in  a 'field  like  foreign  affairs, 
.which. changes  from  year  to  year  and  where  one's  knowledge,  quickly 
gets  out  of  date,  '  ' 

We  would  like  to  see  provisions  made  and  emphasis  given  to  support 
for  extension  work  by  the  universities  and  similar  <:ontinuii|g  educa- 
tion activities  by  other  kinds  of  organizations,,  which  can  reach  this 
Sector  of  the  general  public  and  keep  on  reaching  them  long  after  they  . 
have  left  an  institution  of  foiinal  education.  .  / 

These  two.major  groups  are  similar  in  that  each  has  a  great  multi- 

Elier  effect,  a  great  leverage.  If  one  reaches  teachers,  they  then  reach 
undreds  and  thousands  of  students,  each  one.  If  one  reaches  opinion 
leaders,  we  know  that  the  process  of  formation  and  development  of 
public  opinion  goes  on  through  the  interaction  of  the  general  public  - 
with  opmipn  leaders,  who  themselves  reach  hundreds  and  thousands  . 
oi  people,  each.  one.  So  these  'two  groups"  we  'see  as  particularly  im~ 
portant  for  the  committee's  objective  of  bringing  abtout  a  broader 
understanding  by  bur  citizenry  of  the  significant  characteristics  of 
international  affairs  and  the  U.S.  role  and  interest  iji  the  world. 

Senator  Morse.  I  thank  yon  very  much.  I  will  xiot  take  the  time/ 
to  discuss  it  with  you  now.  I  did  jisk  a  series  of  questions  of  the 
Department  on  most  of  the  points  you  have  raised  in.your  testimony. 
I  think  you  will  be  pleased  as  I  am  with  the  answers,  and  I  suggest 
that  when  they  a're  availabl:  for  reading  you  will  find  them  very 
interesting.  I  suggest  if  you  have  ari^^hing  further  to  say  after  you  » 
read  the  Depaitment's  answers,  that  you  will  give  us  a  supplemental 
memorandum. 
Thankyou  very  niuch,  indeed.    -  .  ' 

-Dr.  Hates.  Thank  you. 
(The  following  riiaterial  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the  record :) 

,  ~~  Foreign  Policy  AssoGTATioiT,  v 

-      ;  ^eiv  York,         September  19,  1966. 

^Senator  Watne  AIprse,   ,   ■  ^.  '/  '  jl  ^  ' 

Chairman,  guhcommittee  on  Education,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
/U.S.  SenntCi  Washington^  D,G. 
Dear  Senator  Moi^se:  Thank  you  again  for  the  opportimity  of  testifying  before 
your  Committee  tocray»  onlLhe  International  Education  Act  of  1906.  It  is  a  very 
imporJ:ant  measure:  and  T  hope  that  the  Senate  will  aet  favorably  on  It 

Mr.  Lee  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  yout  questions  4m  and  4n,  concerning 
the  role  that  the  proposed  Centers  might  play  In  continuing,  education  and  teacher 
education,  together  with  the  replies  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  In  effect*,  these  replies  said,  "Strong  Centers  for  Advanced 
International  Studies  will  necessarily  injjuenoe  extension  services  and  schools  of 
education  to  give  greater  emphasis  tQ  International  affairs,"  Unfortunately,,  this 
is  hot  necessarily  so-  '  As  you  know  from  your  own  acadertilc  .experience,  un\r\ 
.^*ersitles  tend  to  be.aggregations  of  relatively  independent  units*.  The  kind  of 
tiifluence  tiat  HEW  seems  to  be  relying  on  is  often  dilute  or  even  absent  In 
jminy  universities,.. the  ne\v  Centers  map  have  no  intpact.at  alt  on^extefisiou  ^york 

and  teacher  trifiinlng--  •  -  •  —  — 

\  Instead  of  assuming  tha^  everything  will  turn  out  all  right  (in~cDntfftdlction 
of  much  university  experience).  It  would  seem  to  me  desirable  to  make  clear  In 
the  legislation  and  the  legislative  record  that  you  want  ahd  expect  the  Centers 
to  influence  continuing  education  and  teacher '  training ;  and  for  HEW  to  re;-. 
Inforce  this  in  the  Instructions  It  provides  for  institutions  applying  for  sup^rt 
of  Centers)  /'    ■  '  ' 

Specifically,  I  would  suggest  the  following  slight  changes  in  the  legislation 
(H.K.  146^,  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  June  7,  1966) : 

On  page  2,  Sec,  3.  (a),  ch?(nge  lines  17,  18  and  19  to  read: 
"*  ♦  /  strengthening,  and  operation  by  them  of  centers  of  giaduate  and  ccnr 
.  tinuing  education  which  ^lU  be  national  and  international  fesources  for  re- 
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BearOht  teaching  and  training  In  (  international  •studies  *  (New  material 

italicized.)  '  •    •  ,  . 

The. purpose  of  adding  the  i>hi:4se  and  continuing  education"  is  to  oiicQUrage  . 
the  new  Centers  to  provide  seminars,  lnjstlti)tes«  conferences,  short  courses,  etc., 

..for  secondary  school  teachers  now  in  set  vice  and  for  the  broad  range  of  **opir)on 
leaders*'  who,  although  generally  graduates  of  colleges  and/or  professional 
schools,  need  continuing  education  at  a  level  somewhat  different  from  that  neided 
by  Ph.. D.  candidates  in  international  studies.  -  )  v  / 

The  purpose  of  adding  the  Word  "teaching*'  ("Instruction",  or-  "education"  / 
would  do  as:  well)  Is  to  bix>adeQ  the. /Centers'  functions \beyOnd  research  land/ 
"troinlng'*  (which  to  most  educators,'  I  l>elleve,  is  somewhat  narrower  than 
"teaching*"',  *  instruct  ion",  or  "education'*) .      '    ^    '•     [  / 
'  Similarly,  I  would  suggest  changing/ Sjec.  4.  (a)  of  the  Act  so  that  \ln^  2A  and 
25  on  page  3  read :  /         .  .  i  -  / 

*  4i«  »  ♦  program  to  strengthen  and  improve  instruction  In  International  studies 
in  the  undergraduate  and  prpfesHonal  curricula.^*    (New  material  italiclz^^*) 
The  purpose,  of  this  change  is  to  emphasize  the^mpOrtance  of  strengtheh^ng.. 

,;  international  studies  in  a/^  midergradiuite  schools  (especially  schools, of  ed^ca-* 
tion)  an^  in  graduate  professional  schools,  ds  well,  where  the  problems  ar6  slml-. 
^ar.  Just  as  many  teachers  get  their  principal  education  In.  schools  other  than' 

.  schools  of  education  (as  HEW  points  out),  so  also  many  leaders  in  our  society 
get  their  principal  education  In  spools  of  law,-bnsiness,  journalism,  engineering, 
agriculture,  and  so  oik  ^Sometimes  these  professional  schools  are  graduate, 
Bometiuies  undergraduate,' sometimes  a  mix.  :  They  need  to  strengthen  their  in- 
ternational studies  as  much  as,  or- more  than,  the  liberal  arts  colleges  do*  . 
;  Of  course,  if  this  change  were  adopted,  the  heading  in  lines  1&  and  20  would 
need  to  be  conformed. 

Finally,  I  feel  It  would  be  most  desirable  lu.  the  present  legislation  to  amend 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to  authorize  summer  institutes  for  teachers 
which  'would  fOcus  on  international  affairs:  This  might  be  done  by  adopting  or 
adapting  the  proposed  S^cftion  lllS.  (a)  of  S.  2037,  Introduced  by  Senator  Javits 
on  May  26,  1965.  '/         ^  , 

I  hope  that  these  specific  suggestions  will  prdve  useful  to  you  and  your- Com-: 

.  mittee,  /    ■..  ■    . '  ' 

Yours  very  sincerely,  '  '/'.'.' 

.  y  :  ,  Samueb  p.  HAYKSi  President.  - 

'  Seniatior  MpRSE..  Our  next  witness  will  be  James  P.  Dixon,  president 
of  Antioch  College*    .  ....-^  

\  Dr.  Diibn,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you.  You  may  prciceed  in  your 
own  way.  ■  _   . 


COIIiEGE  ASSOCIATION;  aS^^ 
YELLOW  SPRDfffh^,  OHIO\ 

Dr.  DixoN".  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  filed  with  tJie  subcommittee  some 
written  testimony  which,  if  I  may,  I  would  lilce;  to  briefly  summarize. 

Senator  Morse.  The  full  staj^ement  of  Dr.  Dixon  wiU  l/e  prm^  ' 
the  recoM  at  this  t>oint  and  he  may  summarize  it^^ 

( The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Dixon  follows ;)    »  ^  ^  '\, 

*  r    '  ■    '\  '  ■'  ■  >  •  ''v^'^^*^=*v^' 

Pbbpared  Statement  OF  James  P;  Biz6n,  M;B.,  Chaibman,^^  •  ' 

Association,  ANii  PBESiDEirr,  Antioch  Coixboe,  Yellow  Speings,  Ohio 

It  seems  tmnecessary  in  C2ils  setting  either  to  define  or  comment  at  length  upon 
the  need  to  extend  the  international  emphasis  of  undergAdtiate  education  in  this 
counbT'.  The  need  is  defined  by  the  obligation  which  modern  life  places  upon: 
education  to  prepare  young  people^to  fuhction  personally,  socially,  arid  voca- 
tionally ip  a  world  where  commerce,  educatiori,' politics,  and  the  arts  are  aU  part 
^  of  acomplex  system  of  planetai7  existence.  \  .  . 

'  '  .     -        -  -       arsons  who  can  serve  with  interna^- 


That  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for.^rsons  who  can  serve  with  h 
tional  ease  in  the.  traditional'  professions  is"  equally  clear.   There  is,  too; 


a.  sub- 
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Htantinl  ne«(l  ,to  iiicreafte  the  number  of  persons  who  are  expert  in  intefrnationQl 
aftciirs,  international  development,  and  in  cultures  of  other  countries*^  That 
Ajperi^an  undercrraduate  education  is  sensitire  .to  and  can  adapt  to  these  needs, 
seeiiui  in  a  measure  clear  from  the  ■ex|)erience  of  the  past  two  ;decadeff. 

Puring  this  time,  largely  through  the  encouragement  of  private  philanthropy 
but  with  modest  assistance  from' federal  agencies  such  as  the  Poace  Corps  ;  the 
Bureau  of  Edu(^ational  and  Cultural  AJfairs;,'  Department  of  State;  and  the 
Office  of  Eclucation,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  undergradu- 
tite  institutions  and  groups  of  siich  institutions  have  been  able  ta/conduct  success- 
ful experiments  designed  to  improve  their  efforts  at  internaraoual  education. 
From  such  experiments  we  have  identified  enough  of  the  elements  of  a*  strategy 
of  improvement  to  support  the  proposition  that  it  is  now  appropriate— and  indeed, 
necessary — for  the  federal  government  to  recognize,  as  does  Senate  Bill  2874, 
the  urgeut  need  for  imprbvement  of  iutemational  studies  at  the\undergraduate 
.level.  .r       -   ■  '  ■"■     '        ,    '     '\  '■' 

ijet  ine  support  thi^  contention  by  reviewing  briefly  the  experiences  of  Antioch 
College  ftud.the  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Assfteiation,  .  In  1057,  Amloch '  College, 
bellevijLjg^t^iat  the  conventional  Junior  Year  Abroad,  while  useful,\did  not  hde- 
-flUately  challenge  yo'ung  adults  to  the  responsibilities  of  learning)  living, -and 
VbrJUug  In  other  cultures,  establislied  a  program  which  made  it  d  viable  option  ' 
within  the  flnnncial  limits  of  domestic  tuition  for  a  Inajority  of  its  Wudents  to 
consider  spending  up.  to  15  months  in  bur  foreign* program.- :  Since  tha^time  some 
iriOO  undergraduates  have  studied  and  worked  in  mOre  than  25  foreigBAcountHes. 
Almost  half  of  our  present  graduating  class  l^ids  had  this  experience.  \ 

'  WlUle  the  pirogram  is  now  sfc.I-snpporting,  It  could  not  huve.betjn  established 
withoiit  tlie  assistance  of  a  subvention  from  private  philanthropy. .  '  .\ 

The  most  distinctive  hew  feature  of  this  program  Wtfts  t^e  educationr  1-use^ 
work  experience  in  a  foreign  culture!  In  the; work  relationship,  integrated  with 
academic  f^fudy,  a  studeni:.  is  forced  to  come  to  frips  with  the  real  problems  of 
lftng\iage  and  cultural  con.  nunicatlon — is,  forced  to  accommodate  tb.th^  social 
structure  i)f  ahftther  country.  T^e  are^cbnvlriced,  as  is  the  Peace  Corps,  that 
this  work  :on  regular  jobs  is  a  powerful' method  ot  internaUonal  learning)  /  '' .  \ 

Although  Aiitiocb  is  primarily  an  undergraduate  institution^  we  have; had  good 
success  inf  responding  to  the  needs  of  over  a  j hundred  foreign,  bu^iiessm en,  en* 
gineers  and  teachers  who  have  come  to  us  in  the.  \a8t  Ave  years  In  programs 
designed  l  o  provide,  work-study  experience  inithe  United  States.  N  - 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  if  students  were  left  to  theirrown 
devices  tl  ey  would- opt  for  overseas  experiences  Jn  predbmihantly  Wester^  cul- 
tures. Noting  that  this  narrow  view  of  the  world  landed  to  coincide  with  a 
similar  view  of  .  its  faculty,  Antioch  CoHege  ijolhed  with  Barlham*  Golle^Jj,  in 
liearby  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  successfully  sought  from.;private  sources  fimds 
for  an'^ ongoing  faculty  seminar  in  non-Western  studies.  The  world  base* bfl the 
intellectiial  .life  and- experi  students  and  faculty  enlarged,  as  did  ^Iso 

the  nee;fl  for  sp^ialization.  N€w  coursftj  were  introduced  into  the  curriculum. 
•Studentsi  and  faculty  sought  out  wherever  possible  direct  experiences  in  rion- 
Western  las  well  asW^stern  cultures,  and  there  was  a  shift  in  priority  for  facijlty 
appointment  toward  persons  with  knowledge^  and  experience  in  other  cultures. 

As  the\  program  matured  the  new  educational  demands  for  complexity  and 
quality  that  were  generat^  by  faculty  and  students  were  clearly  beyo^id  the 
resources,  oT  a  single  small  college  or  t  ^o  small  colleges  "vvorking  In  cbncert. 
The  snia  1  college — and  partlculary  the  ollege  not^a'saoCiated  directly „ With  a 
University— ia  severely  limited  In  ability  to  concentrate  in  depth  in 'many  Ian-, 
gjiages  aijd.the  study  of  many  cultures.  -  V  I 

^huswjhen,  in  3J)62,  Ajitioch,  Earlham,  and  ten  other fcolleges  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Mich  gan  formed  the  Grieat  Lakes  Colleges  AssociatVpn  to  provide  a  basis  for 
educational  undertakings- too  complex  to  be  mahaged  b^a  single  institution,  one 
of  the  flrs .  pro^aui^  of  that  assoclatjion  was  for  the  advancement  of  InternatiCfual 
studies.  The  C^reat  pakes  CoUeges  'Association  has  already  estobllshed^  centers 
in  Bogota  Beirut,  and  Tokyo,  each  admlnlstered^by  a  diiferent  institution  but /or 
the  benefl  of  faculty  and'students  of  all  the  institutions,  '  For  example,  Antioch 
manages  ihe  centers  In  Guanajuato  and  Bogota,  as  the  Great  liakes*  agenijfor 
the  Latin  American  program,  and  at  the  same  time  has  kdded  Portuguese  to 
Si>anish  in  its  currlculiim.  In.  the  offing  are  centers  to  be  established  iii/ Africa 
and  Kast  Asia.  Coincident  with  the  establishment  of  these  ^udy  centers  tliere 
has  been  an  increase  in  areas  specialization  on  the'several  campuses  and  Speciali- 
zation in  curriculum  and  library  resources.        \  1 
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Once  agrain,  however,  miich  of  the  Impetus  for  this  enlai^g^ment  came  because 
'  the  Great  LAkes  ColJeges) Association  was  able  to  make  available  to  faculty 
financial  suiiport  for  both  ScholarJy  research  and  the^development  of  educational 
prpgrams  relevant  tp  nonAVestern  studies.  / 

This  history  is.  not  a  complete  success,  story.   Indeed,  unless  the  t)rl;V'ate  basis 
of  support  of  this  venture  can  ^soon  be  replaced  by  public  funds/  irwill  have 
>,  difficulty  in  surviving.  But  I  cite  the  experience  because  It  sev\es  as  a  has^  for' 
making  direct  comment  on  the*  legislation  under  discussion  and  to  emphasize 
particularly  three  points:  ^,         »     ^.       ^  '     .     "    ' .  i 

1.  The   importance  of  plScing   emphasis'*  upon  the   development  of 
'  capabilities  of  undergraduate  faculties. 

2.  The 'importance  of  including  wherever  possible  direct  work  experience 
.In  another  culture  as  a  component  of  undergraduate  international  educuLiou., 

3.  The,  need  to  recfignize  from  the  outset  that  in  this  as  in  other  efforts 
undergraduate  education  (is .likely  to  use  increasingly  the  device- of  the  con- 
sortium to  Improve  its  quality  and  cosmopolitan  character. 

,       The  language  of  the  present' bill  seems  adequately  to  encompass  these  aspects 
•  of  undergraduate  strategy^.  It  is  particularly  important  that  the  ability  to  sup- 
port consortia  of  undergtadudte  col  eges.  be  clear.  J.        ,„  . 

I  would  like  to  make  one  ilnal  general  icomnient.   Tt  is  necessary,  I  am  sure, 
to  recognize  in  this  legislation  an  easentidt'difference'between-the-cliaraQter  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction.  But' I  would  like  to  sfoite  a  view  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  express  this  uis  a  simple  distinction  between  colleges  and 
.  'universities.  .       '  f  *  '     ,  = 

UniveyMtles.  In  an  effort  tp'  capturfe  the  intimacy  and  distin'ctiveness  of  the" 
American.  College,  are  moving  in  the  direction— such  as,  for  Instance,  at  the 
Santa  Cruz  campus  of  thip  University  of  California— of  becoming  themselves^  a 
coiis<^rtlnm  of  small  insHtut/ons.   And  colleges. -ta  gain  specialized  comiietencj- 
iarjh  cosmopolitan  character,  are  joinlhg  together  into  the  collegiate  consortia. 
I  JFhese  college  consortia  will  not  Jong  operate  wholly  at  the  unjiergraduate  level.  / 
/ja^lfready  the  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association  is  ^conducting  a  program' for  the/ 
/  iijiprpyemint  of  teaching  in  the  humanities  that  miiSt  necessarily  involve  teachers 
ll^]association  with  regional  universities,  and  we  should  have  additional  univer- 
suy  relationships  to  Improve  our  program  of  international  studies.       -«  .  t> 

As  increasing  numbers  of  y.v  ung  people  identify  their  Interest  in  internatipnal 
professional  careers  whil<^  they  are  still  undergraduates,  it  will  be  iniportant  ttiat 
ways  and  means  be  found  to  establislr  relationships  bet<Ve^n  colleges  and 
,    universities. which  will  assure  that  th<i  undergraduate" expediences   re  adequate 
to  qualify  students  for  admission  to  the  reflated  professional /graduate  studies. 
There  is.  tn  short*  a  major  reorganization  at  work  in  American  higher  educa- 
,  .-^tlon  which  on  the  one  hand  seems  tOk.dlstingu!sh  between  classes  of  institutions 
/  but  on  the  other  hand  moves  to  bli3(r  these  distinctions.   /  / 
/      Too  much  has  probably^'been  pade  of  tie  difference  in  federal  policy  between 
/    support  of  boUegfe  versus  university  programs..  But  the-^ftejCts  of  public  support 
/     have  been  in  general  to  strengthen  the  universities  at  a  moreTrapid  rate  tljlan  th^? 

imdergraduate  institutions.    To  the  extent  that  develox^ment.  of  literacy  and 
;  /  competence  In  international  affairs  has  now  become  a  social  i^e^ponsibillty  for 
'  every  educated  person,  the  encouragement  and  support  of  this  effo'rt  needs  clearly 
to  be  directed  to\Vard  both  the  college  and  the  university;;  This  proposed  legis- 
'    lation  is  particularly  jiotable  in  making  this  point  clear.j . 

There  is  mnch  that  individual,  colleges  and  groups  of  colleges  WorTcing  U)- 
*  getber  can  do  ana  have  done  to  create  and  strengthen  programs  of  international 
•%tudy.  The  problem,  however,  is  nolv^  so  complicated,  so  unlversal.'and  ^  cobtly, 
^that.  if  wa-i^r€^' to  move  .with  any  ^effective  speed  we-^iist  have  both  policy  and 
financial  support  from  the  federal  government.      /       i  ^ 

Dry  Dixo^r.  I  would  like  to  (Jraw  attention  justito  four  points  that 
.  I  think  are  particularly. relevant  to  the  undergraduate  sections  of  tWs 
•bill,  ,these-poinl^ growing  largely  out  of  the  experiience  which  a  group  ' 
of  s^me  dozen  c611e(fes  in  Ohio,  ]M[ichigan,  and  Indiana  have  ha 
irig^tofifether  on  ^problems  of  iiitemationa]  education.  The  first  of 
theseippint^  I  would  like  to  ihake  is  the  importance  of  placing  em- 
phflgisj^jo^  development  of  faculties  in  undergraduate  institu- 
"^ns  as  perhaps  significantly  diflfisrent  in  imporlande  in  universities. 

Q&>8S6  0--66 
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It  turns  cut  that  our  unclergnxcluate  colleges,  even  those  that  are  pride- 
ful  of  their  quality,  are  essentially  illiterate  in  international  affaire, 
and  the  development  of  their  Hteraoy  it  seems  to  us  must  commence 
with  the  development  of  their  faculties  simultaneously  with  the-  de- 
■  velopinent  of  their,  undergraduate  stuclent  bodies. 

I  should  lik^'  to  ujiderscore  also  that  where  foreign  experience  of 
J)oth  students  and  faculty  enters  into  the  undergraduate  training 
px'ogram,  it  does  seem  likely  that  foreign  experience  will  be  a  commqji 
component,  of  undergraduate  training  progi-anis,  especial,ly  those  pro- 
grams where  we  are  trying  to  provide  opportunities  for  young  people 
to  sort  out  their  vocational  interests,  and  they  need  some  cultural  ex- 
posure in  other  countries  in  order  to  do  this. 

ANTIOCIt  PROGR.VM 

Senator  Morse.  You  have  a  program  at  xVntioch,  do  you  not^  where- 
by you  send  for  part  of  the  academic  year  groups  of  students  to  some 
foreign  country  with  part  of  your  faculty,  and  they  study  abroad  in  an 
interrelated  program  with  the  students  of  the  foreign  university? 
Don't  you  have  that  kind  of  a  student  exchange  program? 

Dr.  Dixox.  We  have  had  a  program-since  1957  through  which  some 
.1,500  students  have  passed,  and  presently  about  half  of  the  students 
graduating  from  our  college  will  have  had  this  kind  of  experience. 

Senator  Morse.  I  lectured  at  Drew  Saturday  night  and  President 
Oxnam  was  telling  me  about  a  similar  program  that  they  have  with  a 
group  of  students  now  in  England.  They  go  over  for  a  semester.  That 
has  become  pretty  common,  the  student  e.xchange  program  among 
various  universities,  has  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Dixon.  Very  common  indeed. 

Senator  Morse.  And  highly  successful  ? 

Dr.j  Dixox.  Yes.  Even  when  critically  appraised  I  think  it  is 
judged  to  l)e  successful.  There  are  certain  standards  that  need  to 
apply  if  it  is  to  meet  the  qualifications  of  academic  excellence. 

Senator  Morsk.  And  the  objectives  of  this  bill  would  i-eally  strength- 
en the  support  of  that  type  of  program,  leaving  to  the  institutions  the 
working  out  of  the  program  in  its  administration  and  the  nature  of 
the  curriculum,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Dixon.  I  think  so.  There  are  now.  Senator  Morse,  upward  of 
some  300  such  programs  in  the  country.  One  would  assume  that  this 
bill  would  permit  a  mncli  more' rapid  expansion  of  these  programs  to 
other  institutions.  /* 

Senator  Morse.  Go  ahead. 

CONSORTIUM  PR0GR.VMS 

.  Dr.  DixoN.  The  third  point  which  I  would  like  to  particularly  un- 
derscore is  the  point  also  stressed  in  this  bill  calling  attention  to  the 
use  of  consortia  in  groups  of  institutions  as  a  base  for  the  operation  of 
international  programs.  It  seems  to  us  quite  clear  that  whether  one 
is  dealing  with  the  relatively  simple  problems  of 'language  or  whether 
one  is  dealing  w^th  the  complex  problems  of  competency  in  a  number 
of  cultui^s,  siiiirle  undergraduate  institutions  and  patticulvitly  those 
not  associated  with  universities  will  have  difficulty  in  putting  together  r, 
on  their  own  and  by  themselves  adequate  resources  to  produce  respect- 
able programs  in  international  education. 
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It  seems  to  us  clear  tliut  tliere  is  a  r^ecossity  for  institutions  now  to 
learn  how  to  work  togctlier,  wlucli  is  somefhing  we  should  liave  been 
at  for  a  lon«;  time  anyhow,  but  wliich  is  likely  to  occur,  much  more 
rapidly  under  the  stimulus  of  this  legislation. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  nmke  a  pomi  which  bears  perhaps  moi'e  on 
the  questions  to  the  departments  than  it  does  on  the  language  of  the 
bill  itself.  1  would  like  to  underscore  the  fact  that  the  line  between 
undergraduate  colleges  nnd  universitie^s  is  naw  rapidly  becoming 
blurred,  that  .the  .Vnierican  university  is  often  fragmenting  itself  into 
a  group  of  camnuses,  because  let's  saj^  in  the  Santa  Cruz  cam])us  of  the 
University  of  California,  it  is  becoming  in  itself  a  kind  of  consortiurtl^ 
of  faculties  at  the  very  same  tinie  that  undergraduate  institutions  are 
gathering  into  consortia  in  order  to  gain  the  quality  and  excellence  of 
the  university.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in  the  administra-. 
Hon  of  Mils  bill  it  be  cJear  tliat  one  is  talking,  when  Jje  talks  about 
undergraduate  education,  he  is  talking  about  programs  which  are 
centered  there,  but  is  not  putting  any  impediments  in  the  w'uy  of  those 
,  progi  ams  working  directly  with  universities  for  their  implementation: 

GRKAT.  L.XKES  COLLEGES  TOOORAMS. 

We  have  not  yet  in  the  Great  Lakes  Colleges  A.ssociation  reached  the 
point  in  our  international  educational  progiam  where  we  need  the 
services  of  regional  universities,  but  we  jhall  very  soon,  because  wg 
shall  run  out  of  the  resources  which  are  available  in  these  12  colleges. 

We  will  iilso  be  very  soon  in  a  position  where  we  will  be  having 
young  people  in  these  programs  not  just  for  the  ])ur])oses  of  general 
education,  but  at  least  at  the  prevocational  level,  if  I  may  put  it  that 
way,  foi'  training  for  international  career. 

It  will  be  absolutely  neces.sary,  even  as  undergraduates,  to  coordi- 
nate these  programs  with  the  ])0.ssibilities  of  graduate  studies  .so  that 
the  time  is  not  wasted  and  that  there  is  efficiency  in  the  pi-ograms. 

Senator  Morse.  I  think  it  is  vei  y  important,  Dwtor.  I  want  coun- 
sel's attention.  I  want  counsel  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Department 
calling  particular  attention  to  the  point  that  is  being  ma<le  here,  and 
that  they  nndei-stand  Dr.  Dixon's  point  of  view,  and  that  tliey  feel 
that  if  they  have  any  reservations  with  regard  to  the  matter,  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  memorandum  on  it  before  we  pa.ss  the  bill. 

While  I  am  interrupting.  Dr.  Dixon,  I  am  going  to  ;isk  at  the  close 
of  your  testimony  that  two  questions  I  a.sked  the  departments  in  re- 
gard to  programs  for  study  abroad  be  inserted  in  the  record  with  the 
departments' answer. 

The  first  quostion.is:  With  regai  d  to  the  programs  which  are  funded 
would  .support  be  given  to  students  for  third  year  abroad-ty])e  study? 
That  involves  this  whole  question  of  study  abft^ad. 

The  second  question  :  Would  funds  be  used  and,  if  so,  to  what  degree 
for  study  in  institutions  by  foreign  students?  I  think  we  will  be  very 
much  interested  in  their  amswers. 

They  supplement  youi-  testimony  and  I  will  have  them  inserted  in 
the  record. 

.  Dr.  DixON.  I  would  like  to  un)ke  just  one  final  point.  For  the  free- 
standing undergraduate  colleges  at  any  rate — I  can't  speak  for  those 
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that  are  associated  with  universities — the  situation  is  one  of  cliff 
hanging  sort  of  at  the  uiouiGut  in  terms  of  our  international  prognims, 
hvrgely  because  the  incentive  for  the  developmeiit  of  these  programs 
has  come  essentially  from  private  philanthropy.  These  colleges  have 
not  been  resources  for  tecnuical  assistance  as  have  our  univeraties 
been,  and*  therefore,  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  develoj)  these 
kinds  of  relationships. 

We  support  this  legislation  with  both  enthusiasm  and  with  a  certain 
sense  of  urgency,  knowing  that  private  subvention  can  denionstn\te 
that  these  things  can  be  done,  but  it  cannot  possibly  take  the  bin*den 
of  spreading  the  entire  n^spoiisibility  across  the  "whol^  university. 
Senator  Morsk.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Dixon,  for  your  help, 
(The  following  material  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the  record :) 

Uksponsk  ok  theDepahtmrnt  of  Healtu,  Eivucation,  anikWelfaiie  to  Comments 
Kequksted  uy  Senator  Morse  Re        Oixo.n's  TESTisfo.NY 

111  Dr.  James  P.  Dixon's  statement  on  September  10  before  your  StUJcommittee 
hearing  testimony  on  the  International  Education  Act  of  1006,  he  spoke  to  the 
imiwrtaiu'o  of  providing  opimrtunities  for  collegt^  to  iMigage  witli  other'  colleges 
and  universities  in  developing  programs  of  high  quality  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Bin.  '  . 

We  wish  to  a.ssure  Dr.  Dixon  and  the  Commit  tee  that  this  statement  matches 
perfectly  the  view  of  the  Department.  We  intend  actively  to  encourage  a  wide 
varioty  of  combinations  of  instltutioiLS  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act» 
including  consortia  of  colleges  and  universities.  In  fact,  one  twssibility  may 
he  funding  of  a  single  proposal  under  both  Sections  3  and  4,  so  that  the  needs 
of  uudergraduate  and  graduate  institutions,  in  concert,  can  best  be  met  in 
reaching  the  supplementary  needs  of  each.  Our  earlier  testimony  underscored 
the  Department's  philosophy  on  this  very  ix)int.  We  are  plea.setl  to  know  that 
Dr.  Dixon  shares  this  view. 

Senator  iVfoRSE.  Onr  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  Richard  H.  Logsdon, 
director,  Columbia  University  Libraries,  speaking  for  the  Association 
of  Research  Libraries. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  again.  You  may  proceed  in  your 
own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  RICHARD  H.  LOGSDON,  DIRECTOR  OP  LI- 
BRARIES, COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.;  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  RESEARCH  LIBRARIES 

Dr.  LoTfSDON.  We  have  filed  a  statement  which  we  would  like  to  have 
go  in  the  record  in  full. 

Senator  Morsk.  The  full  statement  of  Dr.  Logsdou  wilTbe  inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  point  and  he  may  summarize  it  in  his  own  way. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  T)r.  Logsdon  follows.) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  H.  Logsdon,  Director  of  Libraries  at 
Columbia  University 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Educiitlou  Subcommittee  :  I  am  Richard  H. 
TjOgs(lon»  Director  of  Libraries  at  Columbia  University  iind  former  chairman  of_ 
the  .Vssociation  of  Research  Libraries,  the  or^;anizat.ion  which  I  represent  today. 

The  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  estabHshed  in  1932,  comprises  73 
institutional  members.  Thoy  arc  the  larger  academic,  public,  and  si)ecial  librarie.s 
which  collect  comprehensivtHy  in  support  of  re.^^arch.  Our  G4  academic  members 
are  the  universities  which  have  boon  most  active  in  developing  area  studies  pro- 
grains  and  other  .si)ecial  projects  concerning  foreign  countries,  especially  the  so- 
caUed  "developing"  nations  of  the  world.  Tlie.se  nniversities  award  approAi- 
mately  819©  of  the  doctoral  degrees  granted  each  year  in  all  fields  of  study. 
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We  are  particularly  happy  to  join  in  supi)ort  of  this  leprislation,  because  its 
passage  and  implementation  would  ko  a  long  >vay  toward  solving  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  pro {>! ems  facing  universities  and  university  librarians  today;  namely, 
that  of  making  adequate  provision  for  the  teaching  and  research  materials 
required  for  the  success  of  international  studies  programs  of  all  kinds. 
'  The  Increasing  emphasis  ou  such  programs  in  American  universities  since  1045 
is  well  documented.  At  Columbia,  for  example,  a  long  term  i:*terest  in  inter- 
national aifairs  was  given  a  new  priority  in  the  years  following  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  beginning  with  the  Russian  Institute  in  1046.  We  now  have  area 
institute,  programs  in  the  planning  stage  or  in  operation  for  virtually  all  areas, 
languages  and  cultures. 

Each  field  of  activity  requires  new  dimensions  of  library  service.  From 
modest  levels  of  acquisition  of  materials  from  the  areas  involved,  it  was  suddenly 
necessary  ^o  achieve  coverage  of  journals;  monographs,  documents  and  archives 
similar  to,  if  not  above  that  typical  of  i)urchases  of  American.  English  and  West- 
em  Euroi)ean  publications  of  an  earlier  generation.  Allocation  of  funds  for 
library  support  of  programs  covered  by  this  legislation  have  been  hicreasing  at 
two  or  three  times  the  rate  for  other  fields  of  study,  reaching  diiri^ig  the  current 
year,  an  estimated  $500,000  out  of  a  total  budget  of  3.5  mlllioKj,  but  even  tljls 
amount  falls  below  the  known  needs  of  students  and  faculty.  AVe  currently 
estimate  that  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $750,000  is  needed— fifty  i>ercent  above 
present  levels.  It  is  doubtful  if  funds  of  this  magnitude  caa  Iw  found  from 
private  sources. 

There  "have  been  similar  developments  at  other  private  and  publicly  supported 
universities.  The  University  of  Michigan,  for  example,  spent  $385,000  last  year 
for  library  st)ipi)ort  of  specialized  programs  concerning  Oriental,  Near  Easteni 
and  Slavic  studies.  Less  than  half  of  this  amount  ($175,000)  was  for  materials; 
the  balance  (.$210,000);  was  for  staff.  The  cumulative  cost  for  any  Institution 
moyes  quickly  Into  the  millions  as  is  illustrated  by  Corneirs  experience  in  the 
table  which  follows : 

Cornell  University  Lihrary 


Program 

Capital 
value  ' 

Annual  book 
l)Udgct 

A  iinual 
personnel 
budget  > 

ChiRa  !  

$1,500,000 
1,000,000 
800»000 
750,000 

fill 

Total  :  

4, 050, 000 

155. 000 

>  Based  on  an  estimate  of  $10  per  volume. 

'  Direct  personnel  costs,  not  including  friugo  benefits  or  pro-rata  udmiiiistralivc  costs. 


lose-data  indicate  the  magnitude  of  effort  required.  If  it  is  assumed  that 
personnel  cost  over  the  years  is  approximately  equal  to  the  Capital  Value  of  the 
books,  Cornell  has  invested  $8400,000  in  its  area  studies  collections  to  date. 

It  Is  evident  that  library  collections  related  to  International  study  programs 
are  an  expensive  element  In  the  Institutional  iatdget.  For  this  reason  It  seems 
to  us  both  proper  and  essential  that  legislation  designed  to  strengthen  American 
educational  resources  fot*.  international  studies  and  research  include  provislt^ 
for  supplying,  library  resources  which  are  essential  to  supjwrt  the  proposed 
programs.  ^ 

.     .  II 

Lest  we  seem  to  overstiess  library  resources,  a  few  general  comments 
establishing  their  relevaiico  would  Iseem  in  order.  Our  knowledge  and_  under- 
standing of  foreign  countrits  is  acc^iiired  by  a  variety  of  means.  These  include 
travel,  personal  contacts,  exposarej  to  nniss  commtnilca^lon,  and  reading  pub- 
lished materialk.  However,  in  lii^iherL  education  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  availability  of  a  well  .selectetl  and  organized  collection  of  published 
materials  is,  next  to  ilie  faculty,  one  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  teaching 
and  research.  There  is  an  inescapable  relatioaship  between  the  quality  of  the 
librairy  and  the  quality  of  the  programs  which  it  sapi>orts.   It  Is  our  feeling,  Mr. 
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Chairman,  that  ieglslntlye  proiwsnls  in  the  field  of  education  should  recognize 
this  critical  relationship.  .  .  . 

In  developing  collections  and  services  concerning  foreign  areas,  especially  the 
so-called  developing  countries,  research  libraries  become  Involved  In  the  most 
expensive  type  of  operation.  Many  of  these  countries  lack  an  organized  book 
trade  and  materials  can  be  obtained  only  by  sending  members  of  the  faculty  or 
library  staff  on  a  bibliographic  safari  to  visit  the  ba::aars,  l>ook  stalls,  printing 
shops,  and  government  mlnisteries  In  an  effort  to  acquire  the  essential  record 
of  that  nation's  development.  These  records  are  found  in  books*  periodicals, 
newspapers,  government  documents,  maps,  parliamentary  debates,  the  proceed- 
ings of  European  colonial  societies,  and  other  types  of  published  materials. 

It  Should  also  be  realized  that  Involvement  In  area  studies  programs  requires 
tUat  the  library  employ  skilled  bibliographers,  catalogers,  and  reference  staff 
with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Swahlll,  Hindi,  Korean,  Arabic,  and  hundreds 
of  other  languages  and  dialects.  All  of  this  requires  large  sums  of  money  which 
on  the  local  level  must  compete  with  demands  on  the  llbrarv  budget  generated 
by  ever  expanding  enrollments,  as  well  as  the  continual  extension  of  teaching 
and  research  programs  Into  new  areas  of  knowledge. 

m  _ 

While  supporting. fully  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill,  our  Association  does 
have  three  suggestions  concerning  the  language.  Specifically: 

(1)  Section  3(b)  states  that  grants  for  support  of  Centers  for  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies  "may  be  used  to  cover  part  or  all  the  cost  of  establishing, 
strengthening,  equipping,  and  operating  research  and  training  centers.  Including 
the.  cost  of  teaching  and  research  materials  and  resources  *  *  *.'*  This  lan- 
guage presumably  Includes  the  costs  of  library  materials  and  staff,  but  If  this  In- 
tention IS  not  completely  clear,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  any  possible  ambiguity 
could  be  removed  by  Inserting  after  this  phrase  on  page  2,  line  24 :  ♦  ♦  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  library  materials  and  staff  *  *  As  I  have  indicated  earlier, 
library  personnel  required  to  collect,  organize,  and  service  materials  in  esoteric 
languages  frequently  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  materials  themselves. 

I  should  also  like  to  Suggest  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  expect  that  library 
support  form  a  general  granting  program,  such  as  Title  II  of  the  Hhgler  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  would  be  feasible.  Such  an  expectation  would  bo  similar  to-^ 
requiring  institutions  receiving  program  grant  support  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  apply  to  a  secondary  source-for  the  equipment  funds  essential  for 
the  implementation  of  the  program. 

(2)  The  cost  of  library  support  for  the  undergraduate  part  of  the  Act  (Section 
4)  obviously  is  less  than  the  funds  required  to  develop  research  collections. 
However,  in  most  instances,  the  establishment  of  a  undergraduate  program  will 
require  the  immediate  development  of  a  supporting  library  collection  of  several 
thousand  volumes.  It  will  be  difficult  to  attract  the  qualified  and  specialized 
faculty  to  teach  these  courses  if  they  do  not  have  reasonably  adequate  library 
facilities,  and  If  a  number  of  years  are  required  to  acquire  a  basic  collection,  sev- 
erl  generations  of  students  could  be  given  an  Inferior  educational  experience. 

Authorization  for  necessary  library  support  of  the  undergraduate  section  could 
be  obtained  by  adding  a  new  item  to  Section  4(a)  as  follows  on  page  4,  line  7* 
"  (7)  development  of  library  collections  and  staff." 

Section  3(a)  admits  "Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  combinations  of  such 
institutions"  to  participation  in  this  Act.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  coopera- 
tive.activity  In  International  programs  could  be  one  of  the  most  productive  ele- 
ments in  the  objectives  of  this  legislation.  The  non-profit  learned  societies  and 
associations  have  excellent  records  of  cooperative  accomplishment.  They  have, 
in  the  imst,  provided  a  professional  focus  for  developing  new  programs  and 
bringing  together  the  best  talent  in  this  country  for  a  common  enterprise.  The 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  the 
African  Studies  As.sociafion«  and  the  American  Oriental  Society — to  mention  but 
a  few— have  distlngiiished  'records  of  accomplishment  in  the  International  field. 
Certain  kinds  of  progranvs  can  be  more  effectively  and  economically  managed  by 
learned  societies  than  by  other  types  of  sponsorship. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  respectfully  suggest  that  eliglbilitv  for  grants 
be  extended  to  learned  societies  and  associations.  This  objective  could  be  accom- 
plished by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of  Section  3(a) :  *'The  Secre- 
tary may  also  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non-profit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, including  professional  and  scholarly  associations,  when  such  grants  will 
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make  an  especially  slgiilfloauit  coiitrlbutloii  to  attainlug  the  objectives  of  this 
section.**  This  liiij{?uag<?  has  iK?^n•4!l<•<^^po^atelI  into  the  revised  House  hill  {H.R. 
14G43),  and  we  earnestly  reconiniend  Its  Inclnslon  by  the  Senate. 

On  lH*lmlf  of  the  Association' of  Research  Libraries  I  respectfiilly  reconinu»iul 
these  minor  chanjffs  in  the  hinjfiiaffe  of  the  Act.  and  heartily  endorse  Si»874, 
l*lease  accept  niy  >frent  ai>i)reclatinn  for  belnj?  Invited  to  appear  ami  testify 
before  t?ils  dlstln^iifjhed  Committee. 

Dr.  I^vssDox.  In  view  of  the  time,  I  would  like  simply  lo  hi«ifhli^ht 
three,  four,  or  Hve  key  points  iind  iimke  a  few  suggestions  with  res])ecl 
tothc  wording  of  the  bill.  , 

UaKARY  RKSOURGEi?  NEED 

First,  iny  colleagues  from  the  subject  departments  and  as.sociations 
who  are  presenting  testinumy  here  today  would,  I  believe,  join  with 
me  in  agreeing  that  library  resources  in  any  subject  Held  are  impor- 
tant, but  in  the  particular  subject  fields  with  which  this  bill  deals, 
they  are  enormously  important  and  critical  to  the  success  of  any  and 
all  of  these  programs. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  nnxke  about  our  library  problem 
in  relation  to.area  studies  is  that  meeting  student  and  faculty  needs  is 
an  extremely  complex  and  expensive  business.  In  many  fields,  for 
example,  we  are  able  to  give  fairly  good  library  support  to  a  program 
of  research  or  instruction  at  costs  ranging  from  5  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  cost.  In  contrast,  area  studies  programs  frequently  require 
library  support  of  up; to  twice  this  ratio.  We  must  literally  comb  the 
'  world  for  publication.s— not  only  typical  monogi'uplis,  but  more  im-. 
portantly,  we  must  comb  these  countries  for  docunientary  material. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  high  cost  and  complexity, 
and  I  think  one  is  the  historical  neglect  of  area  studies  in  American 
univei-sities.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  World  War  II  that 
our  major  universities  gave  focused  attention  to  area  studies  programs. 

Not  only  are  these  services  costly  to  provide,  but  they  also  involve  a 
very  high  ratio  of  staff  costs  to  total  cost.    Frequently,  the  material 
is  relatively  inexpensive,  but  the  cost  of  having  qualified  .stafl'  with 
:  both  language  and  subject  comi)etence  gives  us  an  extremely  high  ratio 
of  staff  costs  to  total  costs.      .  y 

If  we  were  to  check  with  the  larger  nniverfaties,  which  have' been 
f  giving  particular  attention  to  area  studies,  we  ^vc^iiji^fijicl^iat  enormous  . 
efforts  have  already  been  made  through  this  20-  or  25-year'^')iGTiodr^T-V 
cite  a  few  examples  of  Columbia,  Michigan,  and  Cornell  to  indicate 
the  substantial  sums  of  money  which  are  already  being  appropriated. 
At  Columbia,  for  example,  we  are  now  spending  perhaps  as  much  as 
$500,000  a  year  in  support  of  area  studies  programs — $500,000  out  of 
a  budget  of  ^^.V)  million.  But,  even  this  is  not  enough,  as  is  true  of 
our  colleague  institutions.  V/e  estimate,  for  example,  that  it  would 
take  at  least  $750,000 — 50  j)ercpnt  above  the  pre.sent  amount — to  do 
a  proper Job  for  existing  programs.  In  the  judgment  of  our  member- 
ship, it  i.s  extremely  doubtful  whether  funds  in  such  quantity  will  he 
found  either  from  .[)rivate  sources  or  from  local  and  State  filnds. 

Another  ))oint  .should  be  made  with  reference  generally  to  these 
programs.  While  all  universities  at  the  research  level  operate  in  the 
total  national  or  public  interest,  it  is  particularly  in  activities  like 
those  covered  by  this  bill  that  responsibilities  are  being  undertaken 
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clearly  in  the  national  interest.  It  is,  therefore,  logical  that  the  Federal 
Government  give  specilic  support. 

DBNOTE  LIBRARY  MATERIALS  AND  STAFF  IN  TKXT  OF  HILL 

Moving  more  particularly  to  the  lan^^uige  of  the  bill,  wo.  have 
included  three  suggestions.  The  bill  is  intended  to  cover  library  mate- 
rials and  staff,  but  it  does  not  say  so  explicitly.  We  ^vould  s\iggest 
that  in  the  ^appropriate  section  dealing  with  the  centei's,  the  provision 
for  libraiy  materials  and  staff  be  specifically  inserted. 

Our  second  suggestion  relative  to  library  support  of  college  pro- 
grams is  similarly  relevant.  We  knoM'  that  a  teaching  program  does 
not  require  the  extensive  librarj^  resources  that  a  research  proj^^ram  . 
demands.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  area  specialists  working  in 
the  various  colleges — sometimes  remote  from  library  centers — are  to 
keep  up  to  date  in  their  fields,  there  must  be  at  least  basic  coverage  of 
the  area  materials.  Again,  costs  there  are  likely  to  be  somewhat 
Jiigher  proportionately  than  support  of  certain  other  fields. 

Our  third  suggestion  with  respect  to  the  wording  of  the  bill  is  that 
it  be  extended  to  include  the  possibility  of  cooperative  effort  in  tlhese 
fields  by  associations  as  well  as  cooperative  effort  by  groups  of 
institutions. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  brinjr  the  support  of  the  Association  of  Kesearch 
Libraries  to  your  work,  Mr.  Chainnan,  and  that  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Morse.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Logsdon. 

I  want  attention  of  counsel  for  a  moment.  These  three  suggested 
changes  in  language  of  the  bill  set  forth  in  section  three  of  Dr.  Logs- 
don's  testimony — I  want  counsel  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Department 
forthwith,  so  I  can  have  it  before  I  close  tlie  hearings  on  Thursday, 
asking  them  for  their  views  on  the  recommendations  made,  including 
their  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  said  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
in  case  they  recommend  against  any  of  the  language  being  inserted 
in  the  bill. 

I  think  he  has  raised  very  important  questions  in  those  three  sug- 
gestions and  we  certainly  must  have  a  commitment  from  the  Depart- 
ment one  way  or  another  on  them. 

I  am  also  going  to  insert  in  the  i^ecord  the  questions  that  I  asked 
the  Department  m  regard  to  the  library  features,  of  the  bill,  which 
will  supplement  your  testimony. 

As  you  know,  sometimes  for  purposes  of  emphasis,  altliough  I  am  - 
not  so  sure  it  is  too  much  of  an  overstatement,  I  have  said  that  a  college 
can  be  no  stronger  than  its  library.   That  is  why  I  have  been  such 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Federal  Government  doing  more  in  regard 
to  library  development. 

I  well  remember  the  last  conference  T  had  with  President  Kennedy  - 
after  we  had  gotten  a  major  program  for  the  educational  legislation  of 
his  administration  through  this  committee.  I  met  with  him  to  decide 
the  parliamentary  strategy  fot  handling  it.  It  was  my  recommenda- 
tion that  wo.  start  out  with  this  library  bill. 

I  said,  "Mr.  President,  I  don't  know  who  could  be  opposed  to  that 
except  thoFc  who  are  just  opposed  to  all  Federad  aid.  There  are  these 
other  pieces  of  legislation,  sincere  people  who  favor  Federal  aid  hvit 
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have  some  p:ood  failli  proposals  for  modi ficivt ion.  1  don't  agree  Avith 
them,  but  tbey  are  going  to  have  to  be  heard  and  I  would  like  to  start, 
out  with  a  bill  that  we  almost  have  a  siirefive  guarantee  of  success  on, 
the  library  bill.  There  is  nothing  that  prodnces  more  success  than 
past  success  in  passing  legislation.*^ 

As  it  happened  two  or  three  measures  were  in  conference  before  it, 
but  in  fact,  it  was  the  bill  that  1  was  taking  through  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  the  tragic  hour  of  his  assassination,  and  it  was  the  third 
Federal  ai^!  to  education  legislation  that  we  passed  in  this  whole 
almost  mh'iiciilons  pmgi-ani  oi  aid  to  education  since  the  Hi-st  year  of 
the'Kennedy  juhninistration. 

I  think  thi\i  your'testimpny  this  morniiig  bears  out  the  reason  why 
this  bill  ought  to  give  great  empliasis  on  the  need  of  library  assistance. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Miu.KNSox.  Seiiator,  mfiy  I  ask  one  question  ? 

Senator  Morse,  Question. 

Mr.  MiLLKxsox.  If  I  may,  sir,  do  the  figures  that  you  liad  in  your 
testimony  include  any  funds  which  i*esearch  libravios  have  obtained 
under  title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  I  am  referring  to 
t  he  section  for  special-purpose  grants  i 

Dr.  LoGSDox.  To  my  knowledge,  no.  I^  dou't  think  there  has  been 
appropriations.  Have  there  been,  actually,  allocations  under  the 
special— —  .  ■= 

Mr.  MiT.i.Exsox .  There  have  been  appropriations,  yes,  sir — last  year. 
•  Dr.  LoG.snox.  Api)ropriations,  but  I  don't  believe  lUlocations  yet. 

Mr.  MiT.i,Kxsox.  Do  the  libraries  plan  to  get  money  under  the  special 
purposes  section  of  title  II  ? 

Dr.  LoGsnox!  Yes.  Again  I  think  that  section  is  funded  only  at  a 
modest  level.  In  fact,  all  of  title  II  

Mr,  MiLLF.NSOX.  The  authorization  is  $50  million,  which  we  haven't 
appropriated  this  year.  Special-purpose  grants  receive  25  peixrent  of 
the  $50  million  which  is  authorized. 

Dr.  IxKJsooN.  Right. 

Mr.  Mirj.Fxsox.  For  the  current  year  and  for  next  year. 

Dr.  LoGGDox.  For  the  special  purpose  section. 

Mr.  MiLLExsox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Morse.  Thank  you  yeTy  much. 

(The  response  of  tlie  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare follows:) 

Response  of  the  Departi^ieni*  ok  Health,  Educatiox  .  a.vd  Welfake  .  roit 
CoMMEiVTS  Re  Ixxjsdqx's  Testimony 

We  are  pleased  to  respond  to  your  requeat  for  our  views  on  these  (luestioiis 
raised  by  Mr,  Richard  H.  Ijogsdon  of  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries  in 
his  .September  10  testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  (m  Education  on 
S.  2874.  the  luternatioual  Education  Act  of  1S>6C. 

Mr,  Logs'dou's  fir.st  two  questions  deal  witli  the  jideqnaoy  of  nbrary  resonrees 
rehited  to  Sect;'  ^s  H  and  4  of  tlie  Act.  a  matter  of  considenible  inijiortanef*  In 
meeting  the  overan  objectives  of  the  Act.  The  strengthening ; of  graduate  cen- 
ters for  international  study  and  research,  as  well  as  high  quality  undergraduates 
I)rograms.  should  hivolve  carefully  planued  library  resources  and  supporting 
staff. 
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We  believe  that  the  present  provisions  of  the  Act  are  adequate  to  support  the 
btilanced  acciulsltlon  of  library  resources  and  staff.  Since  Institutions  of  higher 
learning*  will  be  planning  overall  approaches  to  create  and  strengthen  graduate 
UDd  nndergniduate  studied  \vt»  would  exi)eot  that  library  materials  might  be 
included,  where  needed.  Mnuy  si)eclfic'  features  could  well  be  combined  Into 
a  singly,  proposal,  Including  faculty  development,  research  materials,  curriq^iluin 
resources,'  visiting  scholars,  graduate  assistants,  and  necessary  hooks,  periodicals, 
doemnentw.  maps,  and  other  types  of  published  iivaterhils.  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  in  the  best  position  to  determine  the  weight  that  shonld  be  given 
.such  features  and*  the  manner  lu  which  they  should  be  combined.  Furthermore, 
since  we  expect  centers  and  undergraduate  prognims  to  develop  under  the  coop- 
erative sponsorship  of  severaLlnstltuUons,  and  since  the  available  library  col- 
lections win  vary  ifrom  one  Institution  to  the  next.  It  Is  imperative  that  such 
cooperative  planning  give  meticulous  attention  to  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  library  collections  posse/ssed  by  the  entire  group  of  itistitutlons.  .  . 

Giving  precise  reference  to  library  acquisitions  may  invite  many  proposals 
designed  to  Improve  this  feature  alone.  Thts  l.s  not  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  which 
is  designed,  rather,  to  give  broad  flatitude  16  Institutions  In  their  planning  of 
total  Institutional  capability.  In  addition,  the  limited  funds  available  for  this 
.upgrading  of  the  entire  system  of  higher  lenrnhig  in  international  study  will  not 
permit  undue  emphasis  upon  library  resources  and  sta^-  Xjibrary  collections 
are  normally  developed  by  access  to  a  variety  of  sources,  including  such  pro- 
grams as  those  of  Title  II  of  the  Higher  l^Mucation  Act  of  1965, 
.  We  believe,  therefore!  that  the  Act  in  its  present  form  wUl  support  a' balanced 
approach  to  planning,  including  library  materials  and  staff.  We  doubt  that  a 
specific  amendment  would  hnprove  the  Act ;  indeed.  It  may  distort  Its 'main 
provisions. 

/  \Tr.  Logsdon's  third  concern  is  that  learned  societies  and  associations  be  made 
eligible  for  grants  under  this  Act.  We  fully  support  the  substance  of  his 
propo.sal  and  endorse  the  amendment  he  has  jjroposed. 

May  I  express  my  personal  appreciation  to  you  for  your  kind  renmrks  at 
these  hearings  about  the  quality  of  this  Department's  replies  to  the  series  of 
questions  directed  to  us  by  Senator  Jnvits,  Senator  Prouty  and  yourself.  For 
your  en*^husiastic  support  and  excellent  stewardship  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion we  are  most  grateful. 

Sincerely,  . 

-       \  (S)    Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 

^    /  Acting  Secretary. 

Car  last  witness  this  morning  will  be  Dr.  William  Warner,  Director 
of  the  Offices  of  International  Activities  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  liave  you,  Mr.  Warher.    You  may  proceed 
in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  W.  WAHIIEB,  DIRECTOR,  OITICE  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  ACTIVITIES,  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION; 
SPEAKING  ON  BEHALF  OF  S.  DILLON  ^RIPLEY,  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SMITHSON.IAN  INSTITUTION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Warner,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunit}^  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Dillon  Ripley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian, 
who  regrets  he  cannot  be  here  because  of  previous  commitments. 

Following  the  example  of  the  other  witnesses,  I  would  like  to  ask 
that  his  statement,  which  has  been  provided  the  subcommittee,  be 
introduced  into  the  record,  and  confine  my  remarks  to  two  footnotes 
on  its  two  principal  points. 

Senator  Morse,  The  witness'  full  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point  and  he  may  proceed  to  summarize  it. 
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(The  prepared  'Statement  of  S.  Dillipn  Ripley  follows :) 

Prepared  Statement  of  S.  Dillon  Ripley.  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 

Institution 

I  niii  delighted  to  have  this  opiwrtunity  to  appeal*  before  :,  ou  to  supiwrt  »S.  2874, 
the  Interiiatioual  Education  Act  of  lOCO.  * 

We  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  feel  a  very  ijipecial  interest  in  this  IcKishi- 
tion  because  it  represents  a  major  step  forward  in  that  Xohle  Adventure  which 
President  Johnson  so  eloquently  described  in  his  remarks  at  the  Smithsonian 
last  September,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Biceuteunial  of  the 
birth  of  James  Smithson.  '  • 

Specifically,  the  Bill  before  you  is  designed  to  accomplish' the  second  of  the 
five  objectives  outlined  by  President  Johnson  in  his  Smithsonian  Address:  ''to  , 
help  our  schools  and  universities  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the 
I)eople  who  ^phabit.  it."  .  .  ^ 

It  goes  without  saying  that  America's  role  of  world  leadership  requires  of  our 
citizens  a  high  degree  of  sophistication.  Knowledge  and  understanding  of  for- 
eign  lan^gaages,  of  the  history  and  culture  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  of  their 
social,  economic  and  political  problems  are  not  mere  luxuries  in  this  day  and 
age.  They  are  in  a  very  real  sense  prerequisites  to  the  successful  aecomiHish- 
ment  of  our  nation's  high  mi-ssion.  And,  as  such,  it  is  appropriate  that  they 
should  be  a  matter  of  direct  concern  to  our  national  government.  ^ 

The  Bill  before  you  contemplates  the  supi>brt  of  centers  for  ad v^tnced  inter- 
national studies  At  the  postgraduate  level,  and  of  undergraduate  programs  in 
international  studies,  at  "institutions  of  higher  education."  I  very  much  hope' 
that  this  Committee,  in  its  Bei)ort,  will  make  clear  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  restrict  the  support  of  these  programs  to  in.stitutions  which  are 
authorized  to  grant  academic  degrees.  I  am  sure  the  Conunittee  is  aware  of  the 
constributioh  to  research  ajid  training  in  international  studies  that  has  been 
made  and  can  be  made  by^the  other  great  research  institutions  of  our  country. 

The  Snjithsonian  Institution,  for  example,  look*- forward  to 'participating 
actively,  in  the  development  of  centers  for  advanced  international  studies,  as 
provided  in  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act,  both  through  the  work  of  its  own  proposed 
international  Center  for  Advanced  Studies,  which  President  Johnson  so  gra- 
.  ciously  supported  in  his  Smithsonian  Address,  and  through  the  work  of  its 
historians  and  social  scientists,  who  life  work  has  so  signally  contnbuted  to  the 
greater  understanding  of  foreign  lands  and  cultures.  To  supiwrt  and  supple-, 
ment  these  efforts,  the  Smithsonian  wilT continue  to  present  foreign  cultures  to 
American  teachers  and  American  students,  particularly  through  Increa.sed  use 
of  traveling  exhibits,  and  hopes  to  assist  museums  in  the  developing  world  to 
realize  their  vast  potential,  which  has  yet  to  be  tried,  for  visual  education 
among  liliterate  and  semi-literate  societies.  . 

>Iindful  of  this  great*  challenge  and  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairnian,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  wholeheartedly  supports  the  provisions  of  S.  2874  and  urge.s 
your  Committee's  favorable  action. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
soon  have  an  opportunity  to  move  toward  the  realization  of  the  other  four, 
broad  recbinmendations  contained  in  th^  President's  Smith sohian  Address:  May 
I  presume  to  quote  from  his  concluding  paragraphs : 

"We  must  embark  on  a  new  and  a  noble  adventure : 

**First,  to  assist  the  education  effort  of  the  developing  nations  and  the  devel- 
oping regions. 

»  "Second,  to  help  our  schools  jxnd  universities  increase  their  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  ^ 

"Third,  to  advance  the  exchange  of  students  and  teachers  who  travel  and  work 
outside  their  imtire  lands. 

**Fourth,  to  increase  the  free  flow  of  books  and  ideas  and  art.  of  works  of 
science  and  imagination.  ♦ 

"And,  fifth,  to  assemble  meetings  of  men  and  women  from  every  discipline  and 
every  culture  to  ponder  the  common  problems  of  mankind. 

"In  all  these  endeavors,  I  pledge  that  the  United  States  will  play  its  full  role.** 

We  of  the  Smithsonian  are  eager  to  join  in  working  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  this  pledge. 
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Mr,  Warner,  Thaiilp^y on,      Chairman,     ^      -  .  ^ 

In  the  ifirst  pUce,  \\*e  point  out, that  we  liope  the  Congress  will  make 
clear  that  the  support  the  bill  cowtemplates  for  centers  for  advanced 
international  studied  and  for  undergraduate  programs  as  well  will  not 
necessarily  be  restricted  to  degree-granting  institutions,  No  such 
restriction  is  hnplicit  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  of  course,  but  we 
simply,  wanted  to  state  the  case  more,positivel}^  or  to  extend  recogni- 
tion, as  it  wei*e,  to  the  contribution  which  private  foundations  and 
applied  or  basic  research  institutions  beyond  the  ,univei'sity  world 
ai'einaking  and  will  conthuie  to  make  to  foreign  area  studies,  ^ 

This  is  not  to  say,  Mr,  CMxirman,  that  the  major  role  does  not  belong 
to  our  universities.  As  the  House  report  makes  clear,  the  Federfil 
Government  Has  relied  heavily- on  our  universities  and  colleges  for 
advice  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  or  for  the  operation  of  our 
foreign  aid  programs.      -    •  f* 

K^owever,-\ve  believe  thakit  is  equally  true  that  our  Government  has 
also  relied  on  the  important  contributions  of  nondegree  granting  in-- 
stitutions.  For  example,  in  the  anthropologiail  sciences— a  field  with 
which  the  Smithsonian  is  pnirticularly  concerned — American  museums 
and  their  scientific  researcn  staffs  liave  been  a  prime  source  of  knowl- 
edge of  what  you  might  cull  the  most  diflicnlt  of  all  foreign  cultures 
to  uhderstand.  By -this  we  mean  the  so-called  primitive  or  unac- 
cultured  peoples  of  the  world,  people  who  must  be  better  known  or 
understood  because  they  are  now  or  soon  will  be  engaged  in  what  one 
historian  has  called  a  revolution  of  rising  expectations,  . 

For  f>  better  idea  of  what  we  mean  about  this  museiini  resource,  let 
me  give  you  just  one  octwo  examples  from  within  our  own  walls  of 
what  museums  can  contribute  to  foreign  area  studies, 

resources  of  the  smithsoni'an 
■  ■  *  ^ 
'  A  Smithsonian  anthropologist  with  long  experience  in  the  Pacific 
islands  i$  at  this  moment  taking  leave  to  direct  the  area  studies  in  the 
Peace  Corps'  major  new  training  program,  for  the  first  350  or  so 
volunteers  who  will  serve  as  teachers,  public  health  workers,  and  com- 
munity development  specialists  is  the  Pacific  Islands  Trust  Territories. 

At  th^T^ivitation  of  the  Brazilian  Fidbright  Commission,  two  Smith; 
sonian  scientists  recently  established  a  training  course  for- young. 
Brazilian  archeologists  and  anthropologists.  The  graduates  of  thi^ 
course  are  now  conducting  a  couritrywicfe  survey,  which  I  believe  has 
never  before  been  attempted,  of  the  origins  ^of  the  Brazilian  peoples 
and  their  cultures. 

And  Secretary  Ripley  himself  has  on  recent  occasions  given  lectures 
or  briefings  to  the  State  Department  on  the  Montagnards  of  Vietnam 
and  other  of  the  related  hill  tribes  of , southeast  Asia, 

These  are  but  a  few  current  exampla^5,  ami  I  anusnre  that  American 
museums  across  the  land  could  add  greatly  to  the  list.  That  is  why  we 
believe  the  American  museum  community  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
Inteniational  Education  Act,  for  it  can  provide  a  unique  opporfunity 
to  American  museums  to  increase  tlieir  capability  to  contribute  to  the 
Nation's  understanding  of  the  world  and  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 
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MUSEUJt  RESOURCES  ^ 

The  second  footnote  to  Dr.  Ripley's  statement  concerns  tlie  increas-* 
ing  recognition  on  tlie  part  of  our  educators  of  the  vahie  of  giving 
students  and  teachei-s  fii-sthand  exposure  to  the  cultural  acliieveme  nts' 
of  other  nations  by  intelligent  use  of  museum  resources  and  modern 
exhibits  techniques,  let  's  say  by  bringing  the  fights,  the  sounds,  and 
the  very  artifacts  or  palpable  objects  of  foreign  cultures^ right  into  the 
classroom,  •) 

A.gain,  to  better  explain  what  we  mean,  let  me  just:  give  two  ex- 
amples.of  what  we  are  doij^g  in  this  field,  which  even  though  they  are 
now  domestic  or  local  in  character  could  be  developed  intqa  national 
-resource  for  introducing  foreign  area  studies ^at  the  very  beginning 
levels.  ^  /  ' 

This  summer  we  invited  a  smalt  group  of  District  of  Columbia 
teadiers  to  spend  2  months  working  with  our  scientists  and  our  col- 
lections in  the  preparation  of  scripts,  film  strips  arid  other  aids  for 
specialized  studignt  tours  to  our  museums.  Now  during  the  regular 
school  year  these  teachers  are  advising  otlier  teachers  of  the  District 
on  how  to  use  these  materials  and  hmv  to  get  the  fullest  benefit  frdm 
"  student  visits  to  museums  \  ^ 

I  mig:ht  mention  that  we  are  really  laeophytes  or  only  beginners  in 
this  activiij^  and  that  many  other  museums  across  the  country,  such 
as  the  Brookiyn  Museum,  the  MilwaukeeOPublic  Museum,  or  the  Fort 
WorEli  Children's  Museum,,  have  older  an<d  better  developed  museum 
education' programs.  But  the  point  is,  I  think,  that  it  is  exciting  to 
think  how  much  could  be  accomplished  right  .afc  tlie  beginning  by  ex- 
posing teachers,  and  through  them  students,  fo  the  discovery  of  for- 
eign cultures  through  the  very  objects  which  these  cultures  produce^ 
Much  could  be,  accomplished  at  least  if  school' systen^S  and  museums 
■  across  the  Nation  got  together  and  either  brought  students  to  the 
museums  in  more  meaningful  programs  or  the  museums  to  the  students 
through  more  and  better  traveling  exhibitions. 

COOPERATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  SMITHSONIAN  >VITH  TTNIVERSITIES 

In  higher  education  we  have  recently  estabiiohed  cooperative  Amer- 
icaif  studies,  programs  with  George  Washington  and  the  University 
.of  Maryland  here  locally  for  scholars  v;ho  want  to  make  use  of  oiir 
collections  for  better  understanding  of  America's  cultural,  technolo^i- • 
cal,  or  industrial  histoi-y,  for  those  who  need  to  study  the  object  or  the 
.  manufact  as  much^as  the- book  9r  the  manuscript.  r 
We  hope/  fo  extend  this  kind  of  cooperative  univei*sity-museuin 
course  to  foreign  area  studies  where  it  would  be  all  the  more  valuable 
because  it  is  obviously  much  more  difficult,  unless  one  makes  good  use 
of  major  museum  collections,  to  bring  together  all  the  objects  and 
artifacts  or  let's  say  the  total  material  culture  of  foreign  lands  than  . 
it  is  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  that  museums 
and  many  other  non-degree-granting  institutions  can  contribute  to 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  and  that  this  potential  help  might  be  recog- 
nized by  the  committe.  Further,  Sve  believe  that  the  two  specific  con- 
tributions I  have  mentioned — the  museum  scientists'  specialized  knowl- 
edge pf  indigenous  people,  whiclt  is  so  important  to  foreign  area 
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studies,  and  the  potential  of  museum  collections  or  exhibits  to  intro- 
duce foreign  cultures  at  the  scliool  and  college  level— are  important  to 
catrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  att,  and  that  the  act  itself  as  drafted 
can  suppoit  and  encourage  these  resources. 

Thank  you -again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opimrtunity  to  present 
wliat  nii^rht  seem  like  an  extraneous  voice,  but  ^ve  ho]ie  it.  isn't,  from 
I  he  American  museum  community. 

Senator  MoRSK.  Thankyou  very  much,  Mr.  Watnev. 

I  am  going  to  iupert  in  the  record,  supplementing  yowv  testimony, 
the  answers  .fb  certain  questions  I  asked  on  behalf  of  tlie  ccmniittee 
of  thfe  State  Departnient.  Those  rfuestions  dealt  ^Yith  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  You  will  find  their  answers  on  pages  12  and  13 
of  their  memorandum  to  the  subcommittee.  Counsel  will  see  to  it 
thar  tlie  answers  are  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(Tlie  questions  and  answers  referred  to  follow ;) 

Response  of  tuk  Depart ^^E^'T  of  State  to  Question  Nos.  8.  9.  and  10. 
StrnAfiTTEn  nv  the  Senate  StTBCojrAfiTTEE  on  P^ducation 

.  8.  In  the  event  tlint  the  .subconunittee  deems  it  advisable  to  structure  into  ^ 
the  bll\  an  Advisory  Council  one  of  wMose  functions  niifflit  be  the  ej^tahllsh- 
uient  of  equitable  jjround  rules  coveriu^r  consideration  of  applicatloVis  sub-  ^ 
initted  under  both  section  3  and  .section  4.  what  would  be  the  l)ositiou  of  the 
Department  of  State  as  to  the  most  desirable  comiwsition  of  such  a  CouV^n? 
What  governnrient  agencies,  if  any.  would  the  Departine»  *'  feel  it  iniportHnt 
.\      to  have  repre.sented ?    What  private  sector  groups,  lu  thf    2\\  of  the  Depart- 
\     ment.of  State,  could  contribute  helpful  advice  and  tM»*?gestions  througli\ 
participation  in  the  Avork  of  the  Council?    How  large  should  such  a  Coun-  * 
cil  be?  . 

President  Johnson  in  his  special  nie.ssage  to  the  Congress  on  February  2.  196G. 
.stated  his.  plan  to  establish  a  "Council  on  International  Education"  to  advise 
the  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation  of  HEW.    The  Council  would  be  com- 
posed of  "outstanding  leaders  of  American  education.  Inisine.s.*;.  labor/ the  pro-  v 
fe.ssions  and  philanthropy."    As  the  Department  understands  it;  the  primary 
function  of  the  Council  would  be  to  give  profe.ssional  educational  assistance 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  in  the  exercise  of  his  re.sponsibility  for  providing 
leader.ship  and  policy  guidance  within  the  Federal  Government  for  the  domestic 
effort  to  develop  educational  resources  of  an  international  dimension. 
.  The  Department  assumes  that  the  Advi.sory  Council  referred  to  by  the  Sub 
committee  is  the  Council  called  for  by  the  President „and  that  the  fiubeommittee 
is  considering  whetli,^r  or  not  to  give  the  Council  a  legi.slatiye  base.   This  mat- 
ter is  of  primary  interest  to  HEW.    The  Department  of  State  considers  that* 
such  a  Council  is  necessary,  however,  whether  or  not  it  is  provided  by  Presi- 
dential executive  order  or  by  legislation,    if  the  Subcommittee  wi.shes  to  provide 
for  an  Advl.sory  Council  under  the  Internatioiml  Education  Act.  then  care  should 
I)e  taken  to  distinguish  its  functions  clearly  from  those  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Corfkmisslon  for  International -Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs.    Th6  Advisory 
Council  to  *^he  Center  should  projjerly  l>e  viewed  a.**«  a  professional  group  spe- 
cifically concerned  with  the  development  of  interna ti(mal  study  and  curricula  in 
the  U.S.  and  with  providing  the  new  Center  with  an  effective  channel  of  com-, 
munication  with  thef  American  academic  community,  - 

In  our  view*  the  Council  shoiuld  be  a  numerically  .*<mall  working  gro.up  com- 
loosed  of  people  with  v^ide  ranging  interests  and  ImGUgrounds  in  international 
education.  The  members  shoidd  be-drawn  from  n  wide  selection  of  educational 
organizations  repri^.sentative  of  those  groups  mentioned  in  geperal  t^mis  by  the 
President.  In  our.; view  they  might  w'ell  include  representatives  of  imiverslty 
a.ssociations..  book..J)nblisherR.  busine.s.s  firms  with  imiK>rtant  overseas  establish- 
ments, tlie  professional  organizations  and  foundations. 

since  the  fimct^on  of  the  Advi.sory  Counrii  is  to  bring  to  l>ear  the  advice  of  non- 
governmental educational  community,  we  believe  government  agencies .  should 
not  be  represented  on  the  Council.  We  would  .see, no  objections,  however,  if  such 
agencies  as  the  Department.,  of  State,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Ajjency 
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for  Intornntloiinl  Develoinnciii.  uiKl  others  rtH  rtppvopriato,  wevi?  to  bo  Uealgunted 
by  the  Secretary  oLHEW  as  olficial  observers. 

0.  Ill  the  germliiiition  of  the i  proposal,  what  advice,  if  any.  was  sou;rh! 
from  the  .Sniithsoninji  nistltutioii?    1>(K's  the  Doimrhiient  feel  that  thv 
SiuithHonian  could  nr  slionld  play  a  role  in  'the  further  uevelopinent  of  the 
propiisal?  , 
-  -     _10.  As  the  measures  are  uow  written,  could  t\io  SuiltUsoidau  partlclputv 
under  section  IV?    If  it  eamiot.  could  tlie  Department  as  a  legislative  service. 
snvvly  Iniiguage  eiinhllng  Hie  resources  o^  this  agency  -to  he  utJlijied? 
These  q'uestions  are  interrelated  and  we  shall  resimnd  to  them  jointly.  The 
Department  of  State  has  a  long-standing  and  eooiwrative  relationship  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in. the  tield  <»f  international  educational  and  cultural 
activities.    The  SniU.hsonlan  has  contributed  to  the  deveh»pmeiit  <»f  the  new 
proffram  in  international  education  fn  several  way.s-— (1)  through  advice  (along 
with  other  public  and  private  agencies)  to  the  si>ecial  Task  Force,  created  to 
.study  aiid  reeonnnend  new  dimensions  of  international  education  following  the 
l»reshlent*s  address  at  the  Smithsonian  Hi-centennial  Convocation:  12)  through 
official  observer  representation  on  tiie  interagency  Council  on  Internatiomil 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  and  participation  In  it's  deliberations:  and 
(3)  in  iH»ri(Klic  con.sultations  between  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Instituticm 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

The  Department  of  S-tate  believes  that  the  Smitirsonian  In.sti-tutlon  coubl  and 
should  play  a  role  in  the  new  international  education  program.  Though  the 
Snii'th.*<oniau  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  Hie  proposed  Act.  we  Ifcheve  that 
under  Sectioi\  :i(  a  K  4  ( a )  and  r> ( b)  <if  the  House  a\n)roved  measure  ( H.R.  14(Wa ) 
a  i>osition  t-onkl  he  nmde  to  include  it.  We  understand,  however,  that  UVAX, 
is  drafting  appropriate  language  to  include  spccilically  the  Smlrhsoiuan  In- 
stitution, and  we  therefore  defer  to  that  Department  for  comidiance  with  your 
re<uiest. 


REseoNSK  OF  TuK  Depart .MENT  OK  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Request 
FOR  Comments  on  Question  Nos.  x.  *.).  ani)  10,  Submitted  by  the  Se.vate  Sun- 

CO.\f.VlTTEE  ON  EoirCATlON 

S.  In  the  event  that  the  subconnnittee  deems  it  advisable  to  .structure 
into  the  bill  an  Advisory  Council,  one  of  whose  functions  might  be  the 
establi.'hnient  of  equitable  ground  rules  covering  consideration  of  applica- 
ti(ms  submitted  under  btsth  Setrtion  3  and  Section  4.  what  would  be  the 
position  of  the  Deparhnent  c)f  State  as  to  the  most  desirable  comi)Ositit)n 
—          of  such  a  Council?    What  government  agencies,  if  any,  would  the  Depart- 
ment feel  it  ipiportant  to  iuive  repre.se nte<r/    What  private  sector  groups, 
in  the  view  of  the  Department  of  State,  could  contribute  helpful  advice  and 
suggestion.s  through  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Council?    How  large 
should  a  Council  be? 
As  indicated  in  our  respjalse  to  (luestion  12(c)  of  the  group  submitted  to 
Secretary  (lardner  on  Augu.st  IS,  HEW  woultl  luive  no  <»bjection  to  an  amend- 
^  ;4tient  to  the  bill  under  cr>.nsideration  which  would  provide  for  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Inteniiitional  Education  (allwl  for  in  the  I*rt»f<ident's  Message  (>f 
February  2.  IIMM).    It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Department  now  Inu  the 
♦authority  to  provide  for  such  a  Presidentially-api>ointed  Council.  Accordingly. 
•    \ve  have  I»een  lifliihg  the  appropriate  admini  in  consult  at  ion -Avitli- 

the  White  House,  so  that  we  may  have  an  advisory  body  which  can  be  called 
*     together  cpiickly  to  assi.st  us  in  developing  guidelines  and  criteria  for  the  atlmin- 
i.stratiou  of  the  Interimtional  Education  Act  and  other  key  functions  of  the 
Center  for  Edumtioual  Co(v\»eration. 

Our  recommendation  is  that  thi^;  i>c  a  noji-govermneut  comicil  of  21  members. 
cbmiKjsed.  of  outstanding  leaders  of  American  education,  science  and  the  arts, 
business,  lalwr  the  profession.s.  and  pJn  la  nth  ropy.  We  aIs/>  prf>pose  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  ('nltural  Affairs  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  U'  given  standing  invitations  tt>  attend  all 
meetings  as  official  oliservers. 

In  addition,  the  chairnuin  of  the  C<inncll  sHould  be  free  to  invite, on  occasion 
other  Individuals  from  the  private  .sectf>r  or  government  who  are  concerned 
with  International  education. 


9.  In  the  germhmtion  of  the  pro|K>sal.  what  advice,  if  any.  was  sought 
from  the  Sun'thsoniun  Institution?   Does  the  Department  ftel  that  the 
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Smithsonian  could  or  should  play  n  role  in  the  further  development  of  the 
proposal?  .   '  . 

'  (a)  The  Smithsonian  Institution  contributed  to  the  developmont  of  the  reconi« 
mendations  which  led  to  the  President's  Message  of  February  2.  1060,  which 
included  as  two  of  its  points  the  i)roi>osal  for  strengthening  the  international 
dimensions  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  iiorgrams  in  the  colleges  and  nni* 
versiti(&s  in  this  country. 

(b)  We  intend  to  seek  the  adviro  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  through  a  variety  of  methods : 

(1)  We  intend  to  issue- a  standing  invitation  to -tlie. Secretary  to  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  International  Education  as  an 
official  observer. 

(2)  We  will  expect  the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Educational  Coopera- 
tion to'  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  an  informal  basis  from  time  to  time. 

(3)  Additional  consultation  will  take  place  during  the  meetings  of  the 
interagency  Council  on  International  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
chaired  by  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs.  It  is  expected  that  the  /Center  for  Educational  Cooperation 
Director  will  attend  those  meetings.    The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Instl- 

.  tution  now  attends  as  an  official  observer, 

(4)  We  fully  support  the  provision  in  Swti(m  .1(1))  of  H.R.  14(>43  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  "utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  institution"  in  administering  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  both  imblic  and  private.  Its  unique  role  to 
"increase  arid  diffuse' knowledge  among  men"  will  provide  a  niost  valuable  source 
of  advice  and  assistance  to  HEW  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  objectives  of 
the  tnternationul  Education  .Act.  Further,  with  respect  to  developing  graduate 
centers  under  Section  H  of  the  Act-  undoubtedly  the  academic  community  will 
continue  its  historic  consultation  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

10.  As  the  measures  are  now  written,  could  the  Smithsonian  participate 

«  under  Section  3?    If  it  caniiot.  ct)uld  the  Department  as  a  legislative  service? 
supply  language  enabling  the  resources  of  this  agency  to  be  utilized? 

Under  section  3  of  S;  2874,  grants  may  only  be  made  to  iustftutions  of  higher 
education  (including  combinations  of  such  institutions).  Under  sections  3(a) 
and  4(a)  of  H.R.  14643  (as  passed  by  the  House)  grants  could  also  be  made  to 
"public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  *  *  *  when  such  grants 
will  make  an  especially  significant  contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this 
section."  The  House  language,  therefore,  would  i>ermit  participation  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.   We  prefer  the  House  language. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  a  Federal  institution  which  would  not  be  eligible  un- 
der either  the  House  or  Senate  language  of  the  International  Education  Act,  may 
well  have  important  contributions  to  make  to  the  functioning  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  If  the  Congress  should  desire  to  make  the  Library  of  Congress 
eligible  for  grants,  then : 

In  S.  2874.  on  page  2,  line  17,  insert  the  following  new  .sentence  as  the  second 
.sentence  of  Section  3(a)  :  "The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants  for  the  same 
purposes  to  the  Library  of  Congress."  '  \ 

In  H.R.  14643,  on  page  3,  line  2,  after  ".scholarly  as.sociations"  insert  "and  the 
Library  of  Congress." 

BlESP0N8B_0F.  THE.  SmPTH SONMN JNS^  TO  jQUESTipN S„  SUUM HTEI)  JBY  „THE 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  • 

This  is  in  response  to  your  suggestion,  to  provide  answers  to  the  two  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Smith.sonlan  which  you  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Question  No.  9.  "In  the  germination  of  the  proposal,  what  advice,  if  any. 
was  sought  from  the  Smithsonian  In«?titution?   Does  the  Department  feel 
that  the  Smithsonian  could  or  Should  play  a  role  in  the  further  development 
of  this  program  ?" 

Answer.  The  Smithsonian  has  participated  fully  in  the  deliberations  and 
the  development  of  propo.sals  leading  to  the  International  Education  Act  of  1066. 
Dr;  Charles  Frankel.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Aflfalrs.  asked  the  Institutions  for  recouuuendations  on  how  to  implement  the 
five  major  points  in  President  Johnson's  Smithson  Bicentennial  address:  two 
of  the  Smithsonian's  recommendations  formed  part  of  the  President's  message 
to  Congress  of  February  2.    Since  that  time  Dr.  Frankel  and  Dr.  Dillon  Ripley, 
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Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  have  inet  frequently  to. discuss  the  Smithsonian's 
potential  contributions  to  foreign  area  studies,  exclian^e  of  i)ersons  programs  and 
other  subjects  related  to  the  goiils  of  the  International  Education  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Smithsonian  is  represented  through  official  observer  status  on  the 
Interagency  Council  on  International  Educational  and  Cultnral  Affairs. 

We  believe  the  Smithsonian  should  continue  to  play  ii  role  in  inlematlonnl 
education  programs  because  the  promotion  of  basic  research  through  interna- 
tional cooperation  has  l>ee:n  a  traditional  primary  mission  of  the  Institution. 
We  further  believe  that  tills  future  role  is  assured  by  membership  in  the  above- 
tientioned  group  and  by  the  continuing  dialogue  which  we  maintain  with  the 
I>epartments_qf  State  and  Health,  BducJition  and  Welfare. 

Question  "¥or  i(K  '^Vs  the  measures  are  now-  jvritten,  epuld .  the  SmiiJi- 
sonian  participate  under  Section  3?    If  it  cannot,  coUld  the  Department"' 
as  a  legislative  service  supply  language  enabling  the  resources  of  tbis  agency 
to  be  utilized?" 

Ana^cer,  Under  Section  Pf  S.  2874,  as  now  written,  grants  cou'.d  be'?aade 
only  to  •'institutions  of  higher  education."  Although  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, by.  virtue  of  its  many  giaduate  and  undergraduate  programs,  is  an  "insti- 
tution of  higher  e<lucatlon,"  it  does  not  grant  degrees,  and  this  phrase  has  been 
defined  in  other  recent  education  legislation  to  mean  only  degree^granting  in.stl- 
tutions,  TRus,  the  Smithsonian,  ns  well  as  other  scholarly  and  professional 
organizations  which  can  make  truly  significant  contributions  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Act,  (e.g.  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  Brookings  Institution. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Asia  Society,  American  Historical  Society, 
etc.)  might  be  excluded  from  the  granting  provisions  of  Section  3(a)  ;  and  also 
for  the  same  reason,  from  Section  4(a)  of  S.  2874. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  both  Section  3(a)  and  4(a)  of  S..  2874 
be  amended  to  add  the  following  sentence,  which  appears  in  Sections  3(a)  and 
4(a)  of  H,R.14643: 

"The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations,  including  professional  and  scbolarly  associa- 
tions, \vhen  such  grants  will  make  an  especially  significant  contribution  to 
attaining  the  objectives  of  this  section." 
,   This  language  will  cover  the  Smithsonian  and  other  non-degree-granting 
organizations  whose  activities  and  resources  are  germane  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Act 

If  you  consider  it  appropriate,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  our  views  on  the 
above  question  made  part  of  the  rtcord,  since  they  go  beyond  the  Smithsonian 
and  are  concerned  with  all  non-degroe-grantlng  institutions  which  can  contribute 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
Thank  you  again  for  the  opiwrtttnity  to  testify. 

Sincerely  yours,  .  . 

James  Bradley, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Senatoi'  Morse,  To  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  may  I  say 
that  Mn  Wanier  has  beeii  ,  presenting:  testimony  on  behalf  of  Mr, 
Kipley,  Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  is  the  last  of  onr 
scheduled  witnesses  on  the  international  education  bilL  I  am  sure 
you  are  going  to  find  my  colleagues  of  the  committee  as  we  go  through 
the  record  that  it  has  now*  become  a  very  strong  record  although  it 
started  out  as  a  very  weak  record; 

Senator  Yarborough,  you  will  remember  the  hearing  we  had  when 
the  chairman  presented  a  list  of  more  than  50  questions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  HeaUh,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  State  Depai-tment 
asking  for  answers  because  he  found  it  necessary  to  warn  both  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,*  and  State  that  the 
bill  was' in  serious  .difficulty  withiiv  this  committee,  because  we  had  not 
received  the^nformation  we  thought  essential. 

I  announced  before  you  gentlemen  arrived  we  couldn't  have  i-eceiyed 
finer  cooperation  than  we  have  received  from  both  the  Departments  in 
the  answei*s  that  they  have  fi^  ^     those  more  than  50  questions. 
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Are  there  any  other  >Yitnesses  that  w]"h  to  be  heard?   Tf  not,  let 

the  record  show  tlmt  the  Chair  now  formally  closes^  

Senator  Yarborougii.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a  word? 
Senator  Morse.  The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Senator  Yaruorougii.  T  want  to  say  T  was  here  in  time  to  hear  My. 
Warner\s  statement.  I  want  to  exi)ress  niy  rc«ri'ot  that  I  was  late  this 
morriinir,  but  I  have  been  working  on  some  anuMidnients  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportnnity  Act  which  I  intend  to  offer  in  exccntive  session 
later  this  morning. 

As' one  of  the  cosponsovs  of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2874,  for  this  strength- 
ending  of  American  educational  resonrccs  for  international  studies 
and  researclu  I  am  very  nnich  interested  in  this  snbject  and  have  been 
since  I  worked  my  way  to  Enrope  on  a  cattle  boat  wlien  I  was  18  years 
of  age  and  stayed  there  a  year. 

I  have  been  in  this  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  my  life,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  yon  leaders  in  education  are  working  out  a  framework 
niider  which  we  can  do  more  about  this.  I  have  been  looking  through 
these  statements.    I  will  read  all  of  them. 

.\MERICAN  ITNIVKRSITY,  BEIRUT  '  ■ 

Is  Dr.  Dixon  still  here?  Just  one  brief  question.  Dr.  Dixon,  in 
this  center  that  yon  liave  established  in  Beirut, lis  that  run  through 
the  American  University  in  Beirut,  or  where  is  this  physically  located  ? 

Dr.  Dixox.  At  the  American  University.  j  ^ 

-    Senator  YaSborougii.  At  the  American  University? 

Dr.Dixox.  Yes. 

Senator  Yarborougii.  Wlien  I  was  there  in  IWL  I  was  advised  that 
more  graduates  of  that  university,  founded  by  two  Presbyterian  minis- 
tei-s  from  New  York  State  in  the'l860's,  took  par?;  in  the  drafting  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  in  San  Francisco  than  did  the  graduates  of  any  other 
univei*sitv  or  college. 

Dr.  Dixox.  I  think  that  is  correct.   ^Vlien  I  was  there  .2  months  ago, 
they  lay  claim  to  the  fact,  and  with  supporting  evidence,  that  they  had 
produced  the  vast  majority  of  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  world. 
-Senator-YrVRBOROUGii.  That  is  what  they  told  me  too  and  I  expect 
to  be  in  Beirut  Friday  night  of  this  week,  if  all  goes  well.   Thank  you.: 

Senator  Morse.  Will  you  give  me  your  proxy  ? 

Senator  Yarborough,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ci^ ARK.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mor.se.  Senator  Clark. 

Senator  Clark.  Unfortunately  T  did  not  see  my  good  .friend,  Jim 
Dixon,  when  I  came  into  the  room  this  morning.  He  .served  with 
high  distinction  form  1952  to  1956  as  Commissioner  of  health  when  I 
was  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  He  revitalized,  reorganized,  modern- 
ized, streamlined,  and  made,  I. think,  the  health  department  the  best  in 
any  citv  of  the  countiy.  He  went  from  his  career  as  a  public  health 
speciali.st  to  become  president  of  Antioch  College  where  he  has  also 
made  a  splendid  record.  T  would  like  this  record  to  show  my  great 
admiration  and  aflfection  for  him  and  am  delighted  that  he  has  come 
to  orivo  us  some  helpful  testimony  on  this  legislation. 

Senator  Morse.  In  view  of  that  statement,  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
be  snmrised  to  hear  the  chairman  sav  that  he  made  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  record  of  the  hearing  on  this  bill  this  morning. 
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Senator  YAKHtiiU  (Km.  Mr.  riiainniiii,  is  Dean  Bailey  here^  ' 
Senator MoKSK.  I  tliinklieleft. 

Senator  YAKH(mot?<tii.  I  re^jret  tliat  lie  left.  I  have  in  liis  hook  on 
the  new  Con<rrcss  which  I  have  read.  Wc  didn't  entirely  reach  the 
.same  conchisioiKs  as  oui*  colleatrne  tVoni  l^ennsylvania  (hat  it  wa.s  the 
saple.ss  branch. 

(Oir  the  record.) 

Senator  Cl.vkk.  He  is  a  wonderful  man  and  I  am  deliirhted  for  his 
helpful  testimony. 

Senator  Y.MnjORouGii.  Tlianlcyon.  Mr:  (1iairnian,and  thank  yon  for 
heinp  Here  and  linishin^  thi.s  liearin*^  ^vliicli  vSenator  (^larlc  jind  I  are 
both  very  much  intere.sted  in. 


Senator  ^[orsk.  I  ^vant  to  say,  *rentlenieu,  that  all  the  witnesses  this 
morning  made  very  appropriate  and  final  statements  for  this  record. 

There  being  no  other  witnesses,  the  chairman  now  formally  closes 
the  public  hearing  on  S.  i!874,  the  International  Education  Act  of 
106G,  advi.ses  both  majority  and  minority  counsel,  if  I  may  have  their 
attention,  to  be  prepared  with  necessary  memorandums  or  advice  to 
the  committee  in  regard  to  any  areas  of  this  record  that  will  call  for 
decisions  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  I  will  keep  ,the  record  open  as 
1  earlier  announced  until  5  p.m.,  Thiusday  of  this  ^veek,  but  I  ask 
counsel  to  start  sending  a  manuscript  to  the  printer  today  so  that  we 
c^m  have  the  printed  copy  bv  the  e^^'^  of  the  weeki  . 

I  shall  do  my  very  best,  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
that  is  why  I  a.sked  Senator  Yarhotongh  for  his  proxy,  in  view  of 
the  fact  he  told  me  he  is  going  to  be  in  Beirut  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

Senator  Y.VRBOROtjGir.  1  won't  leave  until  Friday  morning,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Morse.  That  is  when  I  will  have  my  first  markup. 
Senator  Yarborouoii.  T  was  hoping  you  could  bring  the  bill  out 
before  Friday. 

*  Senator  Morse.  With  yoin-  instructions,  T  shall  vote  you  without 
error.  I  would  like,  gentlemen,  to  try  to  get  this  hill  to  the  full  coni- 
mittee  the  early  part  of  next  week  if  we  are  going  to  have  action  on  it 
before  adjournment.  Any  memoninduni.s  can  be  filed,  Mr.  Counsel,  by 
r>  o'clock  Thursday.  I  particularly  want  the  memonuidunis  from  the 
departments  that  I  have  called  for  .submitted  by  that  time. 

If  there  is  no  further  connneut  on  the  hearings,  the  hearings  are 
liereby  declared  closed.  We  will  now  go  into  executive  .session  on  the 
poverty  bill. 

:  (At  this  point  hi  the  hearings  record,  at  the  direction  of  the  chair- 
man, are  inserted  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  materials  relative 
to  the  measm*es  under  consideration,  as  follows :) 


Hon.  Wayne  Morse » 

Chainna)},  ^uhcommUtc  on  E<iiiC(ition,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate,  ^yashington,D.C.  -  .  .  ^ 

Dear  Mb.  Cuairman  :  Enclosed  for  your  interest  are  copies  of  letters  from  Dr.'' 
WiUiam  R.  Wood,  President  of  the  University  of  Alaska,  and  Dr.  Robert  D. 
Porter,  Acting  President  of  Alaska  Methodist  University.  Both  of  these  gentle- 
mpn  have  commented  to  me  on  the  . provisions  of  H.R.  14643,  the  International 
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Rducntioii  Act  of  imiO.  I  particularly  rtosiro  to  call  yoiii-  nttoiitlon  to  the  letter 
written  by* Dr.  Porter.  He  raises  what,  to  niy  mind,  Ik  a  very  valid  point.  He 
l)eUeve.s  that  placing  the  av»tliority  for  jvulpini;  the  value  of  courses  aevel(ii)e(l 
through  prants  under  the  terms  of , the  projwised  Act  in  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  academic  freedom  from  govern- 
mental control  and  direction.  You  will  note  that  in  his  letter  of  September  2 
Dr.  Porter  suj;j;est.s  that  exi.stinp  associations  of  institutions  of  hiphor  education 
be  u.se<l  for  the  admini.^^tration  of  the  luterntttlonal  FJducutlou  Act  rather  than 
the  Office  of  the  Commi-^sioner  of  Kducation. 

I  would  urpe  that  the  ronimlttee  give  careful  consideration  to  Dr.  Porter's 
views.  We  have  used  the' type  of  or>:anization  Dr.  Wood  su^scsted,  more  or 
le.ss,  in  the  distribution  of  jjrants  to  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Ilunmuitics.  and  in  other  respects. 
Those  systems  are  working  well  and  I  would  hope  that  much  the  sume  .sort  of 
sy.'^tein  mijjht  be  established  in  the  admiul.stration  of  the  International  Ediica- 
tion  Act. 

With  highest  regards,  lam 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  L.  Bartlett. 

Univkusity  ok  Ai..\ska. 
CoHcffc.  Mofika.  Auffitst  7f.  lOfiO. 

Senator  E.  Babtlett. 

V.Si,  Senate  ■  ' 

Senate  Offiec  BuiMivf/. 

Washifiptof}.  D.C.  « 

Dkar  Sknator  Barti.ftt:  I  appreciate  your  callfm;  my  attention  H.R.  14043. 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1066.  It  seems  to  me  that  its  provisions  will 
not  only  expand  and  streutrthen  exi.stint?  proprams  of  international  .studies,  but 
also  en(»oaraKe  research  and  new  iirograms  in  this  sitrnificant  area. 

As  you  know,  we  are  particularly  intereste<l  here  at  the  University'" of  Alaska 
in  tinding  means  of  uslnp  our  unustml  peopraphical  location  to  meet  both  local 
and  national  needs.  One  of  our  proiccts  now  in  the  planninff  stajre  is  a  laugua^^e 
and  area  center  that  would  specialize  in  countries  of  the  Arctic  au<l  sub-Arctic. 
The  provisions  of  Section  .3  Centers  for  Advaneed  luteniational  Studien  would  be 
particularly  helpful  in  this  connection. 

I  especially  urge  that,  where  national  interests  are  clearly  served,  federal 
jjrants  cover  the  full  cost  of  the  program  as  in  the  case  of  NDEA  institutes. 
Frequently  a  matching  fund  requirement  will  block  or  seriously  delay  a  worth- 
while undertaking  when  local  matching  funds  are  insufficient. 

I  am  certain  that  H.R.  14«43  will  offer  greater  opportunities  for  our  college 
youth  to  become  more  knowledgeable  and  competent  in  the  important  area  of. 

international  studies.   

Sincerely  yours. 

William  R.  Woop,  President. 

Alaska  Methodist  Untversity, 
/        Anehoraffe,  Alaska,  August  19f  1966, 

Senator  B.  L.  Bartlett, 

Attn. :  Mr.  David  E.  Price,  Research  Assistant 
Senate  Offiee  Building 

Washington,. D.C.  '  . 

Dear  Mk.  Price:  Dr.  McGinnIs  has  just  left  Anchorage  on  a.  well  deserved 
leave  and  expects  to  be  away  for  at  least  three  month.s.  He  has  a.sked  that  I 
replr  to  your  letter  concerning  the  proposed  International  Education  Act,  H.R. 
14643. 

Although  T  have  not  had  time  to  consider  all  of  the  testimony  presented  in. 
the  hearings  held  by  the  House  Committee.  I  have  read  the  bill  and  the  states 
ments  by  Secretary  Gardner  and  by  others  whom  I  know  personally.  '  I  have  a 
deep  concern  in  the  legislation  proposed.  For  almost  fifteen  years  I  served  as 
ndvi.sor  to  foreign  students  at  the  University  of  Washington:  for  the  last  five 
I  wa.s  concerned  with  helping,  to  develop  the  international  commitments  of  the 
university.  I  could  not  agree  more*  heartily  with  the  rationale  for  and  Purnoses 
of  this  legi.slation,  It  }s  my  conviction  that  a  nation  such  as  otirs  demands 
leadership  which  Is  aware  of  both  the  problems  involved  in  international  affairs 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  developing  the  means  by  which  these  problems  can 
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be  solv^l  without  resort  to  violence.  Such  leadership  i.s,  however,  handicapped 
if  not  completely  frustrated  h)  its  purposes  if  the  clcctorato  is  not  able  to  uiider- 
staiul  the  problems  involved  nor  convinced  of  the  neoos.sitv  nf  their  .solution.  I 
believe  that  real  Improvement  in  the  handling  of  international  matters  roquiren 
that  the  American  people  understand  what  is  involved  and  support  intellicent 
attewnts  at  improvement. 

H.R.  14C43  i.s  aimed  at  increasing  the  ability  of  American  hifiher  education  to 
prepare  leadership  and  to  educate  those  who  must  .support  such  leadershij).  it 
is  already  late  to  begin  but  we  cannot  .start  earlier  than  now. 

I  am  uncomfortable,  however,  about  the  implementation  of  the  pnrpose.s  of 
the  legislation.  While  section  0  prohibits  the  "exercise"  of  control  over  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  wording  of  th^  act  clearly  iinthorlzes  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  not  only  to  evaluate  institutions  but  to  penali/.e 
institutions  which  do  not,  in  his  Judgment,  meet  his  specifications  hy  refusing 
grants,  and  to  reward  those  which  do  follow  his  specifications  l)y  making  grants. 
It  is  obvious  that  judgment  must  be  exercised  a.nd,  when  funds  are  limited, 
support  can  be  given  only  to  the  proposal  most  likely  to  support  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation,  if  that  judgment  is  made  by  the  secretary  or  by  his  ap- 
pointee, then  section  C  of  the  legislation  is  violated— control  has  been  exercised. 

I  am  certain  that  the  purposes  of  this  act  would  be  far  better  served  if  the 
legislation  placed  the  implementation  of  its  purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Educators  are,  on  the  whole,  as  eager  as  any  agency 
of  government  to  carry  out  the  purposes  suggested  ana  as  dedicated  to  findinjf 
the  most  effective  programs  tor  the  purposes.  In  addition,  they  have  been  making 
'  these  judgments  and  learning  by  their  mistakes  for  many  years.  Education  to 
^  achieve  u  worthy  goal  is  the  area  of  expertise,  of  educators.  If  the  Congress 
would  demonstrate  its  confidence  in  American  higher  education  by  requesting 
the  educational  community  to  establi.sh  guidelines  and  provide  an  ac^mlnistra tive 
structure  for  the  program,  subject  of  course  to  regular  reporting  and  reasonable 
procedural  safeguards,  I  am  certain  that  more  effective  programs  would  result. 
In  addition,  there  would  be  much  less  reason  to  complain  of  governmental 
controls. 

I  am  certain  that  the  educational  community  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  full 
partner  in  the  area  of  international  education  and  that,  as  a  full  partner  with 
.    the  government,  could  better  marshal  its  resources  to  effect  their  common  pur- 


Attn. :  Miss  Mary  A.  Nordale,  Research  Assist.  At  -  _ 

Senate  Offlcc  Building^ 

Washington,  D.O.  -  ^  ^. 

Dear  Miss  Nordale  :  I  am  sure  that  your  response  to  my  letter  of  August  10 
wa.s  very  much  more  prompt  than  mine  to  David  Price.  No  apologies  needed  for 
the  delay. 

My  concern  for  freedom  for  colleges  in  developing  prog^rams  in  International . 
education  Is  a  result  of  the  very  real  pressures  which'inost  universities  now  feel 
because  of  Federal  progranm.  It  is  easy  to  .say  that  a  university  need  not  submit 
to  such  jiressu res,  they  do  not  have  to  participate  in  any  program  of  Federal 
grants.  However,  failure  to  do^  so  may  seriously  handicap  a  university  in  de* 
velopment  its  fijinncinl  resrinrre.s  .since  private  foundations  tend  to  be  unwilling 
to  duplicate  Federal  programs.  As  a  result,  a  university,  to  keep  up  with  the 
development  of  education,  is  often  forced  to  accept  Federal  restrictions  ov 
dirp<'tious  i»  order  to  secure  Federal  grant  funds. 

If  Federal  funds  were  appropriated  to  independent  agcjicies  created 'by  iin 
organization  now  representing  higher  education,  the  universities  themselves  could 
determine  program  limitations  and  directions  and  make  grants  to  individual  lu- 
stitutio7is  of  high(»r  edu^-ation  in  keeiiing  with  higher  education's  goal.  I  do  not 
feel  thr.t  the  accrediting  association.'^  are  intended  or  staffed  fr»r  siu-li  i\  purpose. 
The  American  Council  on  Education,  througli  the  Council  on  Higher  Education, 
might  be  in  a  position  to  administer  x)rograms  in  international  education  or  to 
assi.st  in  the  design  of  an  independent  agency  for  that  purpo.sc.    The  Association 


T>oses. 


SiBcerely, 


Robert  D.  Porter, 

Acting  President. 


Alaska  Methodist  Universitv, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  September  2, 


Senator  E.'L,  Bartlett, 
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of  American  Colio^es  la  another  rupresentatire  as»ucintion  which.,  might  be  ap- 
proached, either  to  ndtniuister  u  program  or  assist  In  setting  up  iin  agency  for 
that  punwse. 

The  ConfiTonce  Hoard  of  Awsoelutod  lioseureh  Councils  was  designated  by 
the  State  De|)artnient  to  adailnKster  a  i)rognun  of  facnlty  grants  for  stndy  abroad 
t«:4tabli8hed  under  the  Snuth-Mur.dt  Aet.    Perhaps  this  ex]H»rlence  might  provide 
a  snggesHon  for  the  administering  of  the  i)resent  interiuitloaari»(hieatioa  act. 
Sincerely  yours.  .  .. 

Robert  D,  I'drtek, 

Acthxg  President* 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wofthhif/tOTi.  June  3.  1900. 

Hon.  W.VY.NE  MOKSE, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Waahiiigton,  D.C. 

Dkar  Wayne  :  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  DeBry»  Executive  Director 
of  the  Foreign  Language  League  Schools  iu^Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. -hiforming  nie 
of  a  letter  and  a  propoyal  which  he  has  sent  to  you  containing  certain  amend- 
ments to  tiie  proi)osed  International  Education  Act  of  1000, 

I  aui  sure,  by  this  tiuie,  you  have  received  his  letter  and  are  faaiiliar  with  the 
proposals  which  he  has  uuide.  After  reading  over  the  nuiterial,  I  find  it  nM)st 
interesting  and,  therefore,  vequost  that  your ,  Committee  carefully  examhie 
Uie^e  amendments  to  see  if  they  might  be  added  t/o  the  proiwsecl  act. 

Y<mr  line  assistance  and  consideration  in  the  iiast  is  deeply  appreciated  and  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Deftry  and  his  associates  will  be  gniteful  and  any  considera- 
tion whicli  you  might  give  to  their  proiwsed  a»iendajeut.s. 
Sincerely, 

NVallace  F.  Bennett. 

U.S..  Senate.  . 
June  28,  mo. 

MIon,  Lister  Hill, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  art  ft  Public  Wet  fare, 
U.S.  Si'nate.  Wash in{f  ton,  D.C  . 

IH:ah  Listkk:  Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  stateau'ut  by  President  Delyte  W.  Morris, 
President  of  Southern  Illinois  l;niver«ity,  Carboudale.. Illinois,  would  like  to  have 
inserted  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  on  the  International  Education  Act  of 
VM\Ty.  which  passed  the  House  on  June  0th. 
Sincerely, 

-     '    KVEKEIT  M,  DiRKSEN. 

PRKPARKD  Statement  ov  Dr.  Delyte  W.  Morris.  Pbesiuent,  Southern  Illinois 
University.  Carhonualk.  Illinois 

Southern  Illinois  University  has  been  active  in  interimtionul  affairs  for  the  past 
several  years.  Our  philosophy  regarding  the  service  and  leadership  roles  which 
a  university  should  play  in  the  society  which  sustains  it  supiwrts  this  involve- 
ment. SIU  is  participating  in  develoiHuent  programs  in  Vietnam,  Afghanistan, 
and  Mali  under  A.I.I),  sinm.sor.ship :  in  Xigeriu  under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant : 
and  in  Senegal  under  Peace  Corps  sponsorship.  AVe  are  providing  training  and 
education  for  some  HOO  students  from  other  hinds  and  we  host  from  -'0-75  foreign 
visitors  each  year  for  short  observational  programs..  SiH»eial  interaational  train- 
ing programs,  short  courses,  and  seminars  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
crime  correction  and  the. study  of  delincpiency.  and  educational  adudnistratiou. 
We  luive  provide<l  training  programs  for  Pence  Corps  gnaips  in  Niger.  Senegal. 
Honduras.  Tunisia,  Xeiml,.  and  Guinea.  Our  faculty  and  graduate  students 
participate  extensively  in  the  Fulb right  and  other  exchange  programs.  We  spon- 
sor op|M)rtuhities  for  summer  study  abroad  for  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students. 

The  growing  interna tlonai  involvement  just  described  has  I»eeu  subsidized  iu  . 
large  part  by  external  tiuanciug.  .  However,  the  T^niversity  1ms  assumed  a  sub- 
stautlul  iKjrtion  of  the  UnaUciug.    Of  more  significance,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  identified  areas  of  potential  service  which  could  make  our  eoutribii- 
tl<)n.  nu)re  meaningful,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  move  in  these  directions 
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because  of  lack  of  funds.  We  are  interested,  also,  In  Htrengtheniug  our  capability 
to  participAte  in  development  programs  lu  those  areas  where  our  resources  are  iu 
denmnd. 

We  have  been  seeking  ways  in  which  we  can  utilfze  effectively  the  resources 
represented  in  overseas  .o]>eratiou8  and  hosting  of  foreign  nationals  to  enrich  and 
transform  our  regular  instructional  and  research  Mrogranis.  In  particular,  we 
would  like  to  bring  more  internatioual  content  Into  the  currlculu  and  to  Inject 
international  pers^Mjctlves  and  dimensions  Into  the  total  educational  experience 
at  Southern  Illinois  University.  Speciai/Study  groniw,  faculty  Institutes  and 
seminars,  i)llot  programs,  and  curricular  research  are  needed  to  accomplish  these 
aims.   Again  si)eclal  fumllng  is  needed. 

This  background  of  involvement,  identified  needs,  and  ambitions  In.  the  field  of 
international  education  motivates  strong  Interest  hi  the  new  forces  which 
apiieiir  to  be  moving  In  this  area.  We  have  note<l  wltli  enthusiasm  the  Presi- 
dent's Smithsonian  Address  and  the  subsequent  message  to  Congress  on  inter- 
na tlonul  education.  If  the  requests  and  recommendations  embodied  In  these 
messages  nre  Indeed  Implemented  the  limitations  which  have  prevented  n  more 
effective  participation  and  Involvement  will  be  removed. 

Accordingly.  I  wl^^h  to  go  on  record  as  strongly  endorsing  the  proposed  new 
legislation  Intrmluced  in  February.  1966  by  Kepresentatlve  Adam  O.  Pow«>ll  and 
by  Representative  John  Bnidemns  (H.R,  iat51  and  H,H.  12452  respectively). 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  new  grants  proposed  In  this  le^slatlon  as  well  as  the 
proi)osed  amendments  to  Title  VI  of  the  Notional  Defense  Education  Ad  will 
enable  American  education  at  all  levels  to  m*ove  oncoming  generations  nearer  to 
the  imiwrtant  goals  of  Internntlonal  understanding  and  world  i>eac*e. 

Beyond  this.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  other  part^*  of  President  Johnson's  message 
on  International  education  may  be*  Implemented  quickly  and  effectively.  In 
particular,  the  proposed,  new  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation  presents 
bright  hoiHJs  to  those  of  us  who  have  l>een  concerneil  with  the  restrictions  Im- 
posed on  existing  ag^cles  relating  to  the  creating  and  strengthening  of  U.S. 
institutional  resources  in  sup|X)rt  of  hitematlpnal  education  efforts.  Since  it 
ai>pears  that  this  new  center  nmy  be  ln"a  position  to  play  n  key  lole  in  carrying 
forward  the  broad  puriioses  of  the  new  thrust  In  this  area  we  flie  hopeful  that  It 
will  be  effectively  organized  and  adequately  staffed  and  that  programs  i  and 
responsibilities  will  be  soundly  conceived.  Again  1  want  to  go  on  record  as  sup- 
l>ortlng  strongly  the  proposal  to  establish  the  Center  for  Educational  Cooi^ration 
to  serve  as  a  focal  iwlnt  of  leadership  In  International  education. 

Those  of  UH  who  have  been  working  In  the  International  field  for  some  time  are 
excited  and  challenged  by  the  new  horizons  now  oi>ening  In  this  field.  We  believe 
that  the  major  streams  of  crisis  In  the  world  today  can 'be  met  only  by  enlightened 
participation  of  i)€ople  from  all  nations  and  from  all  classes  of  society  within 
each  national  group.  Education  faces  the  challenge  of  bringing  about  this  en- 
Ijglitenment  and  we  are  late  in  getting  at  the  task. 

*  'Southern  Illinois  University  urges  strongly  the  passage  Of  H.R.  12452  and 
issuance  of  executive  directives  to  implement  the  supporting  elements  of  the 
President's  Message  to  Congress  on  International  Education. 


* ,        .    U.S.  Senate, 
Com  mittee  on  Agricultusb  akd  FoRESTiiy , 

August  4, 15.66. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mouse, 

Chairman,  Stubcommittce  on  Efiucation,  Committee  on  Lahor  and  Puhlic  Welfare, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washingtmi,  D,C. .         *  n 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman  :  Dr.  Ellis  Sandoz,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
and  Philosophy,  Department  Of  Social  »Sclences.  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Rustoii.  Louisiana,  has  contacted  me  in  reference  to  his  supi>o,rt  of  S.  2874,  the 
International  Education  Act  of  1906.  :  \ 

So  that  your  Committee  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  views,  I  am  enclosing  a 
statement  which  he  has  prepared.  I  will  appreciate  the  consideration  of  this 
statement  by  yoiir  Committee  and  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  when 
hearings  on  the  measure  are  held.  .  \ 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration  and  with  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

Allen  J.  EllKxXdeb, 
.    '  U.8.8enatoK 
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PRfa>ARBD  STATKMENT  OK  D».  KLU8  SANUOZ.  AsSOCiATK  1>K(»FE8S0R  OF  POUTICAI. 

Science  ani>  Puilobopuy.   liOuisiANA   Poj  ytechnic  Ixrtitutb,  Uuston. 

L0UI8IANA<' 

1»NTEKN'ATI0NA1.  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1000  * 

.  The  International  Rilncntion  Xvt  of  1JHK5  aH  iwhhwI  by.  the  Honse  of  Rel»re- 
sentatlves  (H.R.  14643)  azul  i>eiulinjy  before  tho  Senate  (S.  2S74)  is  an  inh 
portant  pieee  of  legislation  and  deserves  final  enactment.  It  is  a  iNirtlal  iniple- 
nieutatioii  of  proiwsals  uu)ile  by  President  Johnson  in  hls;  Messixge  on  Interna- 
tional Education  on  February  2.  1000.  as\'ontaine(l  in  .Section  I,  para^jrapli.s 
5  and  0:  .  .  ] 

5.  Supiwrt  Programn  of  Intcnrntifmal  Sctjuv  in  ^mt^nvr  atnt  Dvvvhwi^nr 
CoUcgvH, — Many  of  our  iiati(m's  institutions  have  bcjen  nnnble  to.sJnire 
fully  in  international  projects.    By  a  new  projirani  of  incentive  grunts  ad- 
ministered  through  HEW  these  institnti./ns  will  be  ei)courage<l  to  play  a 
more  active  role.  ! 

0.  Strengthen  CcntciH  of  Stmiul  VonnntvHvc  In  IntvrnatJonal  h'Vifvarvh 
and  Trainhif/, — Over  the  \n\^t  two  decades,  our  universities  have  bee- 1  a  ' 
major  resource  in  carrying  on  development  programs  around  the  world.  We 
have  made  heavy  demands  uiK>n  them.    But  we  have  not,  supiM>rted  them 
adefpiately.  ^ 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  program  of  incentive  grants  administered 
by  HEW  for  universities  and  groups  of  universities—^ 

(a)  to  promote  centers  of  oxcellenco  hi  dealing  with  partic»»lar  prol>- 
lenis  and  particular  regions  of  the  world. 

(h)  to  develop  administrativo  .*itaff  and  fncnlties  adequate  to  main- 
tain long-term  commitments  to  overseas  educational  enterprises. 
In  nddition.  this  act  contributes  in  «  degree  to  the  further  stated  objectives  of 
tlie  President  in  Sections  II  and  IV  of  the  February  2  .Message  which  per- 
tain to  teacher  and  student-  exchanges  between  United  States  -iind  foreign  iii- 
.vtituti(ms  and  to  the  increased  availability  of  grants  to  foreign  .^tVdents  of  ex- 
t'eptimial  leadership  promi.se  who  wish  to  study  in  the  United  States. 

The  particular  mt^rits  of  this  legislation  can  i>e  enumerated  as  follows: 
t.  It  is  aipaed  at  both  increasing  exi>ert  jpvoftciency  withhi  the  American 
academic;  conimunity  in  the  whole  area  of  intenmtional  relations  and  at  (»<nn- 
ing  to  griiw.Avith  the  i)ervaslve  problem  of  illiteracy  in  our  .society  with  respect 
to  the  fundamentals  of  international  affairs. 

..The  program  is  largely  to  l>enefit  AiueHcan  undei>-tandiiig  of  the  world  in 
which,  n/ot  only  must  we  live,  but  in  which  we  play  the  role  of  leading  power. 
Policy  formulation  as  well  as  i>olicy  execution  have  in  even  the  hmiiediate 
past  been  hamstrung  Iwth  by  fundamental  igm>raiice  of  the  condH^cms  of  inter- 
national i)oli  tics  in  j>ersons  higlily  placetl  and  i)y  a  iKiorly  hrfornied  general 
public...  This  Act  provides  for ;in(*entive  grants  TfTstreujrfJifm  graduate  level 
programs  In  all  asivects  of  intemntional  affairs  througli-^e  establishment  of 
center.'^  for  advanced  i n tenia tional  shulies.  It  encourages  cooperation  among 
regionally  contiguou.s  institutions  in  the  creation  of  such  centers.  It  provides 
"grants  .  .  .::to  Cover  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of^e.stablishing.  strengthening. 
eouipping.«^tl  operating  research  and  training  ceiiterw.  jnclnding  the  cost  of- 
teaching  and  resertrch  materials  and  resources,  the  cost  of  iirograms  for  bring- 
ing visiting  .scholars  and  faculty  t^>  the  center,  and  the  ('ost  of  trniiiiiig,  ini-" 
provenient.  and  travel  of  staff  for  the  puri>ose  of  carrying  out.  the  objectives 
of"  such  programs  (Sh*-.  3  (b),  H.U.  14C>43). 

This  is  commendable  and  will  serve  to  broaden  the  base  of  exi»ertisc  in  inter- 
national affairs  so  essential  to  a  s^ucces.«iful  and  intelllgj^nt  iM>licy.  It  is  common- 
place to  the  point  of  tritene.«is  to  say  that  man's  knowledge  of  nature  has  out- 
.stripi)ed  by. far  his  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  social  existence.  The  world  in 
which  we  live  anr^  lead  is  itself  increasingly  complex  and  interdependent.  The 
time  has  come  to  pay.  some  particular  heed  to  this/fact  and  to  recognize  that 
energetic  attenti(m  to  the  better  understanding  of  international  political  exf.<?tence 
i.s  a  matter  of  life  and  death  and  of  highest  priority  on  the  .scale  of  national 
intere.*fts.  'This  act  takes  a  significant  step  in  this  direction.  It  h  of  utmost 
importance  thnt  a  measure  of  at  least  this  .w-oi^e  promptly  l)e  moved  to  final 
imssage  by  the  Congress  and  that  the  authorized  funds  (which  are  minimal) 
be  fully  appropriated.  .      .  ^ 

2.  The  general  educational  asi>ect  of  this  act  is  its  second  feature  of  esi)ecial 
merit.  If  it  is  imperative  that  the  caliber  of  (mr  speciali<;ts  ui  all  the  variou.** 
a.««pect.s  of  foreign  relati<>ns  j>e  iniprovediiiid  their  iiiiinber  multiplied,  it  is  equally 
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urgent  that  the  .S(»nn  h  for  tJiluiit  vigorously  prosocuteil  and  that  the  average 
colicge  nud  iiniverHity  >;radnat(»  i)e  conversant  witli  the'  (deait»atary  facts  of  lift* 
iu  iuteruatidnai  iK)litics.  Section  4  of  this  Act  authorizes  -Grants  to  Strengthen 
I'lidergraduate  Programs  in  International  Studies."  As  Secretary  (iardner  re* 
niiirked  in  his  statement  on  tiiis.act  before  tiie  House  committee:  "It  i^  of 
greatest  iniiK)rtance  to  American  undergraduate  learning  that  we  exi)and  fnmi 
iho  XDBA  training  of  si>eclalists  ccmcc^^t  and  (^taldissh  a  broad  base  in  the 
coiieges  and  universities  for  educating  our  young  i>eoi>le  us  generalists  and 
citizens/'  • 

The  thrust'of  beneUt  in  stimulating  undergraduate  instruction  in  this  area  Is, 
as  suggested,  twofold.  It  will  serve  to  identify  with  greater  effectiveness  under- 
graduate students  with  inclination 'and  ability  lii  the  area  of  international  i>oli- 
ties  and  better  prepare  them  to  do  graduate  work  \){  excellency?.  Sound  under- 
graduate preparation  is  simply  indispensable  to  effective  graduate  work.  This 
is  a  weak  link  in  our  present  educational  .system  in  lhi.s  area.  Our  undergradu- 
ate students  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  2.000  degree-granting  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  country  simply  have  tob  little  opiK>rtunity  to  !)econH» 
acqnahited  even  in  a  superficial  way  with  even  the  Western  world — not  ta.  .siH»ak 
of  tlie  two- thirds  of  nniukind  enconipas.sed  in  the  n  on -Wets  tern  world.  The 
social  sciences  generally  need  the  kind  enterprising  attention  in  the  undergradu- 
ate years  ^as  well  an  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools)  that  the  natural 
sciences,  have  begun  receiving  in  the  i>ast  decade.    The  future  natural  scientist^ 

*  and  technologist  needs  the  benefits  of  a  more  liberal  education  than  he  is  apt 
to  receive  at  the  majority  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  The  future  social 
.scientist  needs  an  earlier  and  more  thorough  grounding  in  the  language,  litera-" 
ture,  histoi?,  geoj^raphy,  ^^(X•iologyy  philosophy,  and  politics  of  both  the.  major 
non-we.s'tern  civilizations  and  the  vast,  ureas  oif  tlie  world  where  the  newly 
emergent  nations  are  to  he  found — the  so-called  developing  areas.  It  is  sheer 
mockery  to  sni)iH>.se  (to  take  one  crucial  example)  that  onr  acute  .shortage  of* 
Far  Eastern  (^xperts  can  really  he  remedied  if  ••si)ecia lists"  in  this  field  gain 
their  formal  academic  familiarity  with  the  literature  and  conditions  of  historical 
existence  of  these  i)eoples  only  in  the  three  or  four,  year  period  of  post-graduate 
.study.  This  is  a  problem  of  urgent  iniportance  that  this  Act  will  serve  to  begin 
to  meet.  ^, 

No  less  important  is  it  that  the. half  million  persons  being  awarded  i)achelor's 
degrees, each. year  from  American  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  increased 
familiarity  with  these  subject  fields.  In  the  academic  year  1903-19W,  out  of 
617,716  degrees  granted  by  .our  institutions  there  were  14,490  doctorates  and 
101,122  master's  degrees.  This  means  that,  at  the  current  rate,  roughly  82  per 
cent  of  our  ''educated"  people  end  formal  training  with  the  undergraduate 
degret  This  significantly  large  segment  of  onr  citizenry  must  receive  more 
effective  instruction  in  this  neglected  area  than  is  to^ay  possible. 

inasmuch  as  our  nation  is  committed  to  the  realization  of  democratic  princi- 
ples which  involve. a  universal  participation  In  the  processes  of  self-government, 
it  is  clearly  imperative  that  the  general  run  of  our  citizenry  he  conversant  with 
the  realities  of  world  politics.  Svithout  this  rational  policy  fornudation  will  be 
liiipaired  and  the  execution  of  policies  -which  are  demanded  by  the  nation'.s 
interest  will  become  Inocea singly  difficult.  Education  in  international  affairs  is 
essential  if  valid  policies  are  to  be  persuasve  to  the  electorate.  Since  we  are 
neither  a  natioir  with  a  deep  historical  interest  in  foreign  affairs,  rior  one  whose 
domestic  lK)litical  experience  under  the  rule  of  law  equips  it  well  for  understand- 
ing the  power  brawl  of  Internatioiml  affaires,  a  purely  ediicati(mal  problem  is 
posed.  This  problem  arises  out  of  recent  world  history.  It  i.s^mrtlonai  problem 
that  .i>roperly  should  be  and,  indeed,  must  i>e  met  with  the;assi«tarK:e  of  public 
funds.    Only  since  World  AVar  II  has  the  T  nite^l  State/  been  une<iui vocally 

•  thnust  into  the  position  it  presently  (xx-upies  i\k  the  /eading  world '  power. 
Throughout  most  of  onr  history  we  have  beim  more/ Inclined  to Jieed  Washington's 
advice  and  steer  clear  of  entangling  aJlianms  than  to  concluct.an  enterprising 
foreign  policy.  Certainly  we  have  never  until  the  present  period  been  compelled 
to  conduct  foreign  relatlcms  on  anything  like  a  comprehensive  gfobal  scale.  That 
we  do  so  today  remains  a  matter  of  reluctant  obligation,  one  that  is  distasteful 
and  but  ill-understood  by  a  sizeable  segment  of  onr  l>opulntion. 

This  obligation  is.  however,  an  inehictable  necessity  upon  which  not  only  our 
national  well-being  but  our  very  existence  in  the  present  and  for-all  foreseeable 

..future  time  Is  defwndent.  The  acceptance  (*f  this  obligation,  ib<  implications, 
and  it.s  rational  fulfillment  overtime  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  a  handful  of 

y/ knowledgeable  iH>litical  leaders,  goverzmient  experts  and  university  professors. 
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It  miist  becouio  n  pnrt  of  tho  iHibUc  conscioiisnef^s.  And  tills  objective  can  be 
reached  oiily  by  means  of  education,  tbe  core  of  wbidi  is  innmrted  in  formal 
acadendc  Instruction  to  bo  siii)plomented  and  ixMHibirlzed  by  the  mass  niedlu  of 
coninnmicatlon.  Tbe  Tnternationar  Kdncatiou  Act  of  1000  is  a  well-conceived 
and  rational  tittuck  on  u  task  of  crucial  in^portance  to  tbe  nutionul  Interest. 
Wliile  it  certainly  is  no  iiunacea  to  tlie  nation's  general  ignorance  of'world  affairs 
and  can  only  be  regarded  aj^  a  small  and  belated  bc^xiiinin^.  it  Is  in  all  respects 
commendable  rind  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  an  urgent  probj^m. 
•  Tills  Act  (as  iJerbaps  needs  to  be  nmde  clear)  is  neither  another  foreij^n  aid 
proj?rani.  nor  another  welfare  scheme,  nor  simply  another  foot-ln-the-door  to 
"Federalize''  American  education,  nor  meivly  another  pork-bnrrel  oi)portnnity. 
This  measure  deserves  eiithnsiastic  snpiwrt  from  Democrats  and  •Repnblicaus. 
"liberals"  and  "conservatives'*  alike.  It  serves  the  national  interest,  however 
out  may  wfth  to  define  that  expression.  It  ^ives  hnrdheade<l  a  yd  facrtnal  at  fen- 
tion  to  this  interest.  And  there  (iin  be  little  doni^t  that  It  will  i)ay  a  greater  and 
more  assnreil  return  on  the  taxpayer's  dollar  and  Ktenter  benefit  to.the  Individual 
citizen,  in  the  louR-nin  than  nuiny  other  more  expulsive  i^ieces  of  le^ji.shition  of 
either  the  past  or  the  future.  '      /Ci  ' 

Most  of  US  who  are  jirofessionnl  educators  can  cort^fctly  be  suspected  as  prej- 
udiced'witnesses^' when  our  testimony  is  takeii  on  n\jon|z:re.ssional  enactment 
that  will  benefit  education  in  ^bls  country.  Mo.st  of  ns  reRurd  cducati(ai  as  a, 
high  goal  in  itself,  even  if  many  of  us  scruple  against  the  lncreasiu«  ideutlficaticni 
of  the  general  business  of  efhicatiou  with  various  national  political  iMiIicies. 
Kducatka\  unist  primarily  serve  truth  and  not  be  teudentiously  subservl<»^it  to 
political  interest  if  It  is  to  preserve  integrity  and  dt».serve  the  name:  truth  and 
even  noble  iwlltical  sentiment  are  not  always  compatible.  Yet  there  is  a  basic 
connection  hetw(»eu  good  governnient  and  education,  as  IMato  was  at  pains  to 
explain  in,  bis  Jicimhlic  more  than  two  lulllenula  ago.  And  since  Tlumms  J^- 
fer.*Jou  it  .has  been  clear  to  Americans  that,  in  a  democratic  republic,  an  effective 
prbgrnm  of  public  education  is  an  iuseiMtrable  prerequisite  to  just  and  intelligent 
v\w.  No  ^philosophy  of  governnient  and  e<lucntion  nor  any  factious  vested  in- 
tqikst  l.s.  h(f\vever.  at  stake  in  the  imrticular  legislation  before  ns.  On  the  one 
hinul  this  is  an  aiithorizntiOii  to  stimuli  to  greater  attention  to  a  neglected 
sector  of  education  that  is  strategically  i)ertinent  to  iutelligeiit  iMdIticnl  ccnidnct 
by  Oiis  mitioirs  i>eople  and  leader.ship.  Hence,  while  it  Is  justifiable  and  wortli- 
wlirn?  in  itself  that  we.  understand  l>etter  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  world 
politics  in  all  its  generality  and  i)articulnrity.  the  occasion  for  this  legl.slaticni 
is  that  U  i.s- absolutely  essential  to  the  nationV  well-being  that  we  tmprove'tliis 
iiiidcr.^tnudiiig.  On  the  other  band,  the  Act  il.^elf  .specifically  affirms  that  edu- 
cational enterprises  launched  under  its  aiisiaces  shall  retain  their  objectivity 
iimofar  as  governmental  Interference  in  them  might  iiossibly  .serve  to  pervert 
_thj[s_ei!\spntial  integrity.  Section  0.  eutitle<l  "Federal  Co}it rot  nf  Eduratiou  Pro- 
///7>f/Wf.'^  reads:  **Xothin^  containe<l  in  this  Act  .shall  be  constni&d  to  authorize- 
any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  empUiyee  of  tli<^  T'nited  States  to  exercise  any 
direction.  sui>ervision.  or  control  over  the  cnrricnluui;  program  of  instruction, 
administration,  or  perso;<iiiel  of  any  edncational-llistitution.*' f 

That  there  is  ncctl  for  increased  Understanding  of  international  affairs  at 
l>oth  the  specialist  and.  the  general  levels — and  hence,  for  legi.sb-ition  of  the 
present  kind — .scarcely  requires  documentation.  One  lias  only  to  l»e  reminded 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  O old  War  in. the  late  l^HO's  roliimbia  Vniverxity 
.was  nbnie.  among  the  natioirs  universities  with  a  significant  area  program  iii 
Soviet  studies.  As  late  ns  1052  ColiimJ>in  and  Harvard  were  ahnie  as  major 
centers  of  Chinese  studies  In  this  country,  and  the  shortage  of  Far  Eastern 
si>ecialists  is  .still  so  acute  timt  demand  is  easily  twice  the  siipnly  available.  In 
a  i>oll  taken  earlier  this  year  2R  i>er  cent  of  the  Americnu  i)e(H)le  .did  not  know 
that  the  communists  ruled  China,  and  it  is  e.stini-ited  In  a  study  published  b.v 
the  Carnegie  Cori>oration  that  (uily  10  to  15  )>er  cent  of  all  U.S.  graduates  get 
any  significant  exposure  to  international  affairs.  Br.  Frederick  Riirkhurdt. 
president  of  the  Amerirun  Oouucil  of  Learned  Societies,  has  .stated  tli»>t  the 
Vietnam  crisis  found  us  trying  to  foruinlnte  imlicies  of  vital  inirMUtance  with  no 
more  .s|)ecinlists  (ui  that  area  than  "could  be  ccnirited  on  ♦  *  *  the  fingers  of  niy 
two  hand.s." 

While  political  science  is  oidy  one  of  the  disciplines  (imcerned  with  interna- 
tional affairs,  it  Is  the  C(m trolling  one.  uud  degree  vitftti.sticv;  are  suggestive  of 
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the  nrohlem  hm»  also.  Of  rtll  colleKO/uiid  iiiilveiHlty  degrees  eouferied  In  1003- 
IIMW,  deferees  In  «n,  the  social  sdenws  taken  together  (including  tlie  fields  of 
Wfneial  social  sclenee^^  history,  iM>lltleul  science  and  goveniment, 

^^odology,  agricultural  economics.  Industrial  relations,  puljlic  administration,- 
social  work,  and  social  adndnlstration)  coittpriseil  15  \n:v  cey^  of  the  total. 
l*K  D.'s  aWardeil  In  that  area  constituted  12  per  cent  of  the  total  nun»ber  of 
doctorates  conferred.  Political  science  degrees  were  2,2  \h?v  cent  of  all  degrees 
conferred;  doctorates  In  iiolltlcal  science  coniprlsed  l.S  per  cent  of  the  total 
(loctoratt*s  contferred  and  less  than.  15  i>er  cent  of  the  total  dmtorates  In  the 
scK  lal  sciences  conferred.  If  one  bears  In  niliid  that  International  relathms  Is  a 
snb-fleld  of  tJie  i)olitlcal  .science  discipline,  these  statistics  sumily  one  Intlex  to  u 
significant  eilucational*  need  In  our  society.  —  ' 

3.  A  third  merit  of  this  legislation  Is  the  provision  In  Secllon  4(c)  for 
eciultable  distribution  of  funds  -throughout  t,he  States  while  at  the-  same  time 
giving  a  preference  to  those  In.stltutlc^j^s  which  are  most  In  need  of  funds  for 
programs  in  ipteriiiiitional  studies  and  which  show  rtnU  promise  of  being  4ible 
to  use  funds  effectively.'^  The  merit  of  this  provision  lies  jMirtlcularly  in  the 
promise  to  small  and  medium-sized  Institutions  that  financial  assistance  may 
well  be  forthcoming. to  expand  or  even  to  create  the  i>rograms  in  international 
affairs  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  that  are  presently  Incapable 
of  being  supported  by  current  revenue. 

Past  distribution  of  educational  funds  under  Federal  programs  has  too  com- 
Idetely  followed  the  principle  of  "operating  from  strength"—  to  the  neglect  of 
the  vastlmajorlty  of  smaller  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  simply  Is  not 
true  that  all  the  talent  and  all  the  Important  activities  iu  American  higher  edu- 
cation are  coi^ntrated  In  the  big  center^<.  This  fact  needs  recognition.  TQ.,an 
increasing  extent  It  is  the  smaller  Institutions  Ijfhat  are  absorbing  the  tremendous 
burgeoning  of  college  and  university  students  While  the  larger  Institutions  con- 
tinue to  tighten  admissions  standards  and  raise' tuition  fees  to  restrict  enroll- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  larger  litstltiitlons  are  far  more  adequately  ttnariced 
and  more  consistently  recipients  of  the  cream,  of  both  private  and  Federal 
funds  available  for  education.  .  , 

The  general  insistence  upon  a  "equitable"  distribution  of  fundsrln  practice 
usually  seems  to  come  down  to  making  the  bulk  of  a  State's  share  ayirilable  to  . 
the  one  or  two  largest  institutions  in  the  State:    It  is  to  be  hoi)e<l.that  this 
vicious  C3'cle  can  be  broken  under  the  administration  of  the  pending  Act.  Candor 
requires  It.  to  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  little  assurance  of  any  such 

-change  in  the  testimony  as  published  in  the  Hearings  before  the  Task  Force  on 
JUttmafional  Education  of  . the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The 
•'undergraduate"  colleges  par  exccll^mcc  are  precisely  the  small  and  medium- 
sized  institutions  that,  cannot  afford  the  luxuries  of  an  elaborate  program  in 
Interpatlonhr  affairs  on  their  own  but  must  defer,  this  exi)ense  in  favor  of  such 
praginatic  curricula  as  those  in  business,  engineering,  natural  sciences,  and 
teach^  training.  In  such  institutions  the  "social  sciences"  generally  are  a. 
"service"  area  where  "iifairtechnical  electives"  can  be  found.  This  Is,!  to  be 
sure,  partly  a  curriculum  i^roblem  ;^and  greater  motivation  to  curriculum  revi- 
sion and  modernization  is  Imijeratlve,  Yet  it  is  the  businessmen,  the  engiiieers, 
the  J^clentists  and  technicians,  as  well  as  the  classroom  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  who  are  precisely  the  i)eople  most  needful  of  more 
adequate  •  understanding  of  International  affairs.  They,  Indeed,  become  the 
men  of  afhuefice  and  Influence  in  the  community,  the  i)ersdns  of  resi>ected  status 
in  society,  the  teachers  of  future  generations*  in  imblle  school  systems,  the  citi- 
zens who  seek  I  responsibly  to  participate  in  politics-- who  ^ote,  influence  oiHnlon, 
and  gill n  Election  to  office. 

The  true  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  general  education  aspect  of  this  legis- 

.'latfvn  lies  In  whether  these  ruifr-of-the-mlil  institutions  across  the  country^ — the 
ones  that  are  doing  the  fundamental  "chores  of  education  and  are  .bearing  the 

"prinicipal  burden*  of  basic  undergraduate  instruction — will  And  favor  under  Its 
provisions.  To  judge  from  tlie  language  of  the  Act  It  seems  almost  Incontestable 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  both  the  President  and  the  Congress  that  they  should. 
The  crucial  question,  however,  lies  in  the  administration  of  the  ^ct  and  the 
criteria  to  be  utilized  in  processing  projects  applications.  The  evidence  here  is 
not  reassuring.  In  line  with  the  principle  that  a  little  leavens  the  lump,  it 
iieeds  to  be  considered  that  comparatively  modest  grants  to  smaller  colleges  am\ 
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uuiver8iti(»s  can  have  n  tranHformliig  effect  on  the  whole  atmosphere  of  such 
Institutions.  Among  other  things,  the  essential  but  agonizingly  difficult  task 
of  streamlining  and  liberalizing  professional  and  vocationijrl  curricula  can  be 
speeded  eo  that  time  is  created  in.  over-specialized  uudergnuluate  programs  for 
attention  to  international  politics.  This  Act  should  be  so  administered  as  to 
alleviate  the  sometimes  acutQtaiienation  of  instruction-lmrdened  faculties  fro.hi 
the  tunlnstream  of  progress  in  the  various  tieUls  of  euuuitlon.  It  is  not  uji- 
conimon  lii,  for  example,  state  colleges  for  facult.v  members  to  he  reaulred  to 
teach  h  in  senu»ster  hour  load,  to  instruct  from  200  to  400  (or  even  more)  students 
each  semester  without  benetit  of  graduate  assistants,  to  maintain  two^iour  con- 
ference periods  six  days  each  week,  and  still  to  be  expected  to  maintain  pro- 
fessional comi)etence  through  research  and  publication.  The  magnitude  of  the 
tasks  of  such  faculties  should  not  be  multiplied  and  compounded  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment's seeing  in  these  very  conditions  sufficient  grounds  to  deny  projects 
requests.  Rather,  funds  available  under  the  present  Act  and  under  related  leg- 
islation should  conscientiously  be  allocated  to  ibelp  remedy  such  situations. 

Precisely  here  lios  the; real  challenfre  to  undergraduate  education  in  the  United 
States  as  it  exists  today!  The  choice  is  between  fostering  education  and  settling 
for  training.  The  thent^fhat-has-gHs  attitude  in  the  iidminlstratlon  of  pro- 
grams of  the  present  kind  must  he  abandoned  if  this  challenge  is  to  be  met. 
And  there  is  assurance  that  the  challenge  will  Increase  in  acuteness  in  the 
coming  years; 

The  desire  to  serve  excellence  and  not  to  squander  public  funds  by  spreading 
to/)  thin  or  by  investing  where  probability  of  justifiable  return  appears  to  be  low 
is  commendable  and  well  noted.  But  excellence. is  not  an  absolute  nionoi>oly  of 
the  great  centers  and  of  the  e^lucational  establi.shment  concentrated  along  the 
axis  of  the  Boston  to  Washington  oorridor.  It  should  not  be  too  easily  assumed 
that  that  academic  excellence  is  foreign  to  the  capability  and  a.spiration  either 
of  administrators  charged  with  the  fask  of  meeting  educational  needs  in  mar- 
ginaUy-tinanced  state  institutions  or  to  the  facxiJ  ies  assembled  in  these  places. 
Nor  .should  it  be  readily  concluded  that  excellonce  is  somehow  better  served  if 
public  funds  are  added  to  the  relatively  abundant  revenues  of  stronger  institu- 
tions while  flnancially.  weaker  ones  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  without 
assistance  and  are,  in  effe<;t,  written-off  as  educational  forces  in  the  society. 
Neither  should 'the  matter  of  a  "return"  on  funds  invested  be  giveh  doctrinaire 
definition.  For  instance,  it  would  seem  to  those  of  us  situated  in  the  hinter- 
lands of  ihe  American  educational  world  that  the  basic  return  for  assistance  to 
undergraduate  instruction  under  the  present  Act  might  well  be  assessed  by  the 
rudimentary  criterion  oU  the  effectiveness  of  programs  In  augmenting  students*, 
understanding  of  international  affairs.  If  this  view  has  validity,  then  much  of 
the  cnnvplex  paraphernalia  of  the  'inventory  of  institutional  resources'*  pre»-\ 
on(I,v  employed  in  applications  procedures  under  the  NDEA  could  be  dispensed 
with  in  programs  applications  under  Section  4  of  the  International  Kducation 
.\ct.  Certainly  awj/  reduction  In  the  red-tape  of  procedures  \Vould  be  a  service 
to  .smaller  institutions  which  seek  assi.^ance  and  can  but  ill  afford  to  hire  a 
public  relations  .specialist  to  draft  proposals  to  HEW.  There  is,  indeed,  a  ques- 
tion of  great  competition  for  limited  funds.  6f  priorities  and  criteria ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  careful  consideration  might  be  given  development  of  a  ne^v 
formula  for  the  administration  of  the  pending  legislation,  especially  as  it  pertains 
to  undergraduate  programs. 

T^nstly.  it  is  to  l)e  hopetl  that  the  legi.slution  in  the  Senate  and  t-ouference 
stages  can  remedy  the  serioux  deficiency  in  Se<;tion  4(a)  by  amending  H.R.  14043 
at  line  15  by  adding:  *'(fT)  develqimient  of  library  collections  and  staff."  No 
academic  program  at  any  level  can  .succee<l  unle.ss  the  literature  of  the  tield  is 
available  in  the  library,  and  no  .significant  expansion  of  library  acqui.sitions  can 
m^cur  without  attention  to  the  needed  increase  in  stuff.  This  matter  was  so  au- 
thoritatively called  to  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  committee  that  it  seems  men- 
oversight  that  the  measure  wa.s  not  amended  to  the  above  effect  bp /ore  it  left  that 
chamber.  Otherwi.se.  this  excellent  measure  deser>*es  pa.s.sage  as  it  presently 
stands:  and  its  legislative  friends  should  sv^e  that  the  funds  are  ai)proi)riated 
to  put  its  provisions  fully  into  efftt't  in  fiscal  year  10(57  aiid  in  the  remaining  4 
years  of  its  duration. 
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Kn'cyclovaedia  Britannica, 
.V t'/r  York,  N.  1*.,  Septcm her  2J,  1066, 

J^euutoivW AY  NE  Morse, 

iSruafv,  Wa/fiu'ufjtoiKD.C. 

1)KA«  Wav.nk;  1  Uo[w  1  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  deei)ly  interested  I  am  In 
the  President's  program  in  the  flehl  of  Interiiiitioniil  lOdncution.    I  Hke  to  think  " 
that  uiy  interest  rivals  yon r  own.  . 

Of  course  the  Internati(uuii  Kdnc-ation  Act  before  you,  U.K.  14U43,  ic^presentM 
only  part  ujP  the  rrcsidenr's  profcrani.  I  have  a  Hjjeeial  interest  in  it  in  i"ny  role 
us  U.S.  Anibussttdor  to  I'XESCO— hut  I'd  be  eiitluushistic  about  the  i»rogram  If 
I  had  never  heard  of  I  XKSCO, 

IVriui^w  ?  '-should  lie  nsUinj;  you  how  1  (an  help,  rather  tluiiJ  urging  you  ou. 
How  can  I  help V 

Sincerely  y«n^i*s/ 

WlU.IAM  BUNTON, 

l^uhUnhcr  and  Chaiman. 
i».S. — I  don't  know  if  yo\i  saw  my  si>tHMh  of  last  Spring,  ou  Kdumtion  as  an  In- 
sirnnient  of  Fon^ign  Policy,  before  the  American  Academy  of  roiitk-ul  ixml  So* 
cial  Science.    1  am  encpNsing  a  (•oi)y  for  your  inf4)rnmtuni. 
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Edocation  ai  an  loitnument  of  American 
Foreiffn  Policy 
(Address  by  William  Benton) 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or  ASKANSAS 

IN  TliE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES' 

Monday,  Map  9,  1966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
soon  make  Its  recommendations,  and 
the  Senate  will  consider  the  continuation 
ot  our  foreign  aid  program.  One  oX  the 
most  Important  elements  of  foreign  aid. 
and  perhaps  the  element  of  most  lasting 
slgrnificance.  Is  assistance  to  education. 

On  April  16,  former  Senator  William 
Benton  addressed  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Political  and  Social  Science  on 
the  subject  of  "Education  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  American  Foreign  Policy.**  This 
address  Is  another  example  of  Senator 
Benton's  consistently  wise  counsel,  and 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  his  re- 
maj-ks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows:   

Education  as  an  lNi»istniSNT  or  American 
FoawON  Policy 
(By  William  B«nton) 

Back  in  the  lat«  summer  of  1945 — just 
before  V-J  Day—I  was  summoned  to  the 
service  of  the  State  Department;  s\unmoned 
la  the  fine!  old;  sense  of  comma  ided.  I  was 
to  be  an  assistant  secretary.  This  was  In 
the  days  when  there  were  only  tour  assistant 
.  secretaries  Wuthbrlzed  by  Congress  an;:  we 
bad  considerable  standing  in  the  city. 

During  my  early  weeks  in  the  Department. 
I  attended  la  lecture  given  by  one  of  our 
distinguished  '  Foreign  Service  career  of ^ 
fleers — later  i  U.S.  i  ambassador  to  several 
countries.  He  told  us  that  the  most  sig^ 
nlflcant  act  1  n  interuational  relations  Is  the 


crossing  of  the  border  of  one  nation,  with- 
out  permission,  by  the  troops  of  another 
nation . 

More  recently,  linother  distinguished  ca«  . 
reer  ofllccr — several  times  an  ambassador — 
was  asked  by  a  Senate  committee  to  de-> 
scilbe  the  qualifications  of  an  ideal  Amerl* 
can  emissary.  The  single  most  Important 
qualiflcation,  he  replied,  is  the  ambassador's 
professional  Judgment  on  when  to  threaten^ 
the  use  of  force. 

Here  are  two  enamplQs  of  a  classical  view  of 
diplomacy.  Todav,  however,  the  diplomat 
worried  ab?'At  threatening  the  use  of  force 
would  be  well  advised  if  he  headed  for  the 
telephone;  the  hot  line  Isn't  there  to.  be 
ignored.  New  conditions  have  forced  a  new 
diplomacy. 

To  what  extent  is  the  new  :dlplomacy  tak- 
ing over?  To  what  extent  is  it  cl early; Vecog- 
nized?  "  These  seem  suitable  questions  to 
raise  with  this  academy. 

"Wlieu  X  joined  the  postwar  State  ikipart* 
ment,  l  was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  new  dip- 
lomacy. This  Included  the  war-spawned  ac- 
tivities or  the  OIAA,  the  OWI,  the  OSS,  and 
other  vibrant  overseas  agencies.  It  encom- 
passed all  of  the  Department's  Informational 
activities,  domestic  as  well  as  international. 
Including  what  became  the  Voice  of  America. 
I  was  also  in  charge  of  American  participa- 
tion In  UNESCO  and.  Indeed,  of  all  the  I>e- 
partment's  so-called  cultural '  activities.  In-  . 
eluding  the  exchange  of  professors  and  stu- 
^nts^Purther^^Deneve  it  or  not — I  was' 
.responsible  for  nothing  less  than  the  reedu- 
cation of  Germany  and  Japai^.  Although  I 
did  not  know  it  on  the  day  of  my  command, 
I  and  my  new  diplomacy  were  not  welcomed 
by  the  clc^sical  practitioners,  those  of  whom 
it  has  sometimes  been  said,  they  are  honest 
men  sent  abroad  to  lie  for  their  country. 

An  early  impulse  was  to  call  upon  my  old 
friend  from  the  Midway,  Harold  Lasswell. 
As  most  of  you  know,  Harold  is  a  kind  of  one- 
man  academy  of  political  and  social  science. 
He  knows  practically  everything  about  every- 
thing. Beardsley  Buml  once  called  him  the  - 
best  educated  man  in  America,  and  by  this 
Beardsley  meant  the  best  educated  man  he 
had  ever  educated  In  his  days  dispensing 
largesse  for  the  general  education  board.  At 
my  request  and  for  the  special  benefit  of 
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Congrws.  Dr.  LiMwell  abandoned  bis  famous 
polysyUablM  and  condexued  tba  factors  In-. 
volv«d  in  international  relaUons  Into  four 
flre-letter  words.  The  first  word  was 
••force^^the'^  use  or  the  threat  of  armed 
might.  The  second  was  "deals'^—meanlng 
diploma Uo  arrangements.  The  third  was 
"goods"— meaning  economic  dispositions. 
The  fourth  was  the  relatively  new  diplo- 
macy— **wor<Ss" — the  open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at->meanlng.  nnore  precisely,  propa- 
ganda, or,  to  use  less  propagandlstic  words* 
meaning  Information  and  culture  In  all  their 
forms.  That  fourth  was  the  great  noiwly 
recognized  field-^my  special  area — Important 
everywhere  In  the  world  but  made  especially 
Important  in  some  areas  by  the  rise  of  edu- 
cated electorates.  Z^.  Losswell  was  Its 
prophCw;  he  was  and  Is  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  leading  theoretician  of  Inter* 
national  propaganda.  He  gently  reminded 
me  that  one  of  the  principal  functions  of 
"words"  In  International  relations  was  to 
"economize  on  the  t:^ e  of  force."  Force  re- 
malned  the  fundamental. 

Tb<^  title  assigned  me  for  my  speech  today, 
"Education  as  an  Instrument  at  Foreign 
Policy,"  suggests  that  a  fifth  five-letter  word 
should  now  be  added  to  Harold  Laaswell's 
quartet,   jine  new  word  la  "teach.** 

This  In  no  way  minimizes  force,  desJs,  and 
goods  as  instruments  to  be  manipulated  in 
the  pursuit  of  foreign  goals.  Perhaps  It  only 
emphasizes  that  words — particularly  those 
words  and  Images  that  can  fairly  be  called 
educational — wlU  play  proportionately  a 
greater  role.  However,  I  am  less  sanguine 
of  their  Impact  than  I  was  20  years  ago.  I 
am  leas  hopeful  of  quick  progress  through 
.  the  new  diplomacy,  " 

Many  of  lis  then  rvere  confident,  and 
somewhat  In  a  hurry  to  prove  It,  that 
Understanding  with  a  capital  "U"  could 
prove  an  answer  to  many  of  mankind's  tils. 
We  persuaded  ourselves  to  the  belief  that  as 
there  were  fewer  misunderstandings  tn  the 
world  there  would  he  fewer  tensions  to  be 
relaxed  and  fewer  relations  to  be  Improved* 
This  seemed  a  recognizable  goal  within  a 
realizable  f uttire. . 

I  startled  the  State  Department  by  argu- 
ing that  the  United  states  should  welcome 
at  least  50,000  foreign  students  a  year. 
There  were  10,000  here  then,  in  1946.  I 
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wrote  an  article  in  the  Ladles*  Home  Journal 
entitled  "Our  Best  Weapon— Exchange  stu* 
dents."  One  sentence  In  that  article  was 
based  on  my  observations  In  a  prewar  visit 
to  Shanghai.  It  read,  "It  Is  said  that  40 
percent'  of  the  leading  civil  servants  In 
China  have  studied  at  American  unlver* 
sitles.'*  Three  years  later  the  Communists 
had  seized  China's  mainland.  Today  there 
ate  90,000  foreign  students  here  In  the 
United  states.  It's  wonderful;  and  I  still 
argue  that  exchange  students  are  a  potent 
weapon.  Should  I  still  argue  they  are  our 
best? 

Has  UNESCO,  which-  has  sought  Under- 
St^'ui ding  with  a  capital  "U,"  actually  con* 
trlbuted  to  peace,  or  even  understanding? 
The  UN1GSSCO  General  Conference  in  Novem« 
ber  of  2G94  set  up  a  special  rotmd  table  to 
meet  at  the  next  Conference  in  November  of 
this  year  to  discuss  how  UNS8CO  has  and 
can  contribute  to  peace.  This  is  in  tribute 
to  UNESCO'S  charter  and  in  commemoration 
cf  Its  2ath  anniversary. 

In  it  20  years  UNESCO's  program  has 
undergone  a  swing  of  roughly  180°  in 
orientation.  We  who  pioneered  UNESCO 
at  the  London  Conference  In  1945,  where  we 
.  wrote  the  charter,  were  anxious  first  to  help 
repair  war-devastated  schools,  imiverslties, 
and  libraries.  <To  that  end  I  personally 
gave  (75.000  of  the  1&45  printing  of  Encyclo- 
paedia Brltannlca.)  Our  longer  range  per* 
spectlve  was  focused  on  the  more  developed 
countries.  Like  the  old  inetitute  of  Intel- 
lectual  Cooperation  of  vhe  League  of  Na- 
tions, UNESCO  proposed  to  concentrate 
largely  on  the  advanced  countries.  It  would 
construct  "th«  defenses  of  peace  in .  the 
roinda  of  men'*  where,  traditionally,  wars 
began.  Tha^big  wars  didn't  begin  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Not'  foreseen  by  ua  in  London  was  the 
trend  that  today  puts  mor^  than  90  percent 
the  UNESCO's  program  into  helping  the 
relatively  underdeveroped  countries.  Can 
our  projected  UNESCO  round  table  on  peace 
demonstrate  that  this  encourages  peace?  I 
hope  60.  But  the  viewpoint  must  he  very 
long  range.  Surely  It  will  be  easy  to  dem* 
onstrate  that  the  UNESCO  program  embraces 
education  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy. 
Tes.  the  word  "teach"  is  now  paramoiint  In 
UNESCO.   But  the  "defenses  of  peace">^ 
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those  to  b«  cotutnicted  remalo  on^the  hori- 
zon. Education  holds  no  quick  promise  of 
peace  or  even  of  understanding. 

6tUl,  the  promise  is  there~-«ven  If  It  does 
not  warrant  an  immediate  cr  massive  edu- 
catlonal  crusade.  One  formidable  obstacle 
to  any  such  crusade,  very  easy  to  understand, 
confront*  us  In  the  literacy  figures.  Seven 
^undred  million  adults^  out  of  every  10 
of  the  world's  population — ?an  neither  read 
nor  write.  The  number  is  Increasing.  Does 
this  then  warrant  a  vast  worldwide  cam- 
paign? Unfortunately,  we  are  not  yet  ready. 
Wc  don't  know  how  to  make  It  Ktlck.  When 
we  do«  I  shall  favor  it.  Promising  starts 
have  been  made.  UNESCO  is  sponsoring  a 
spatter  of  experiments.  What  we  learn  from 
them  we  hope  to  expand*  ultimately  on  a 
world  l>asis.  The  so-called  new  technlqueii 
are  being  applied  In  some  areas.  But  where 
choices  must  now  be  made  at  the  adult 
level — and  they  must — I  ittt\  that  first  prl> 
orlty  must  go  to  the  education  of  people 
who  are  being  trained  for  jobs.  Thus,  It  is 
now  better  to  take  the^  illiterate  factory 
worker  and  teach  him  to.jead  and  write  i  : 
that  he  may  become  a  foreman  than  It  Is  to 
stretch  our  present,  goals  to  the  masses  of 
illiterate  peasants^ -ATwo  years  ago  Minister 
of  Education  Torres  Bodet  told  me  that  50 
•  percent  of  aU:)Mexlcan  children  drop  out  of 
school  altcfr  th«  first  grade.  But  even  U 
they  didn*t^in  many  communities  there  are 
no  books.^'Torres  Bodet's  goal  was  50  books 
for  every  commtuUty  schoolhouse.  In  Bra- 
^4  ia  inost  cf  the  5C,0pp  primary  schools, 
largely  taught  by  teachers  with  only  an 
elementary  school  education,  there  are  few 
If  any  books.  These  two  illustrations  from 
^,  iiliese  two  relatively  advanced  coimtrles  nhow 
<:>.y^.  the  complexity  of  the  literacy  problem. 

How  then  shall  the  United  States  pursue 
the  promise?  I^ast  autumn  President  John- 
son signaled  the  wave  of  the  future  for  U.S. 
policy,  and  doubtless  stimulated  the  sug- 
gested title  of  my  speech  today,  in  his  speech 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  former 
Texas  schoolteacher  had  already  earned  him- 
self a  secure  place  in  the  history  of  American 
education  by  sponsoring  the  great  congres* 
slonal  acts  of  1965  which  wtu  raise  to  $10 
billion  a  year  the  total  Federal  money  going 
into  domestio  education.  In  the  Smith* 
sonlan  speech  he  preempted  center  stage 
In  world  education.  The  President  said; 


"The  men  who  founded  our  country  knew 
that  once  a  nation  commits  Itself  to  the 
Increase  and  dlffuMon  of  knowledge  the  real 
revolution  begins.  It  can  never  be  stopped. 

"We  know,  today  that  certain  truths  are 
self-evident  in  every  natlou  on  this  earth: 
that  Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  ahapt  our 
lasting  prospects  for  peace;  that  the  conduct 
of  our  forfagn  policy  will  advance  no  faster 
than  the  curriculum  of  our  classrooms;  and 
.that  the  knowledge  of  om  citizens  is  the 
treasure  which  grows  only  when  it  is  shared." 

President  Johnson  concluded  his  speech 
with  his  outline  of  a  program  of  five  points. 

Rene  Maheu,  Director  Qeneral  ot  Ul^OO 
even  before  these  points  bad  been  cabled  to 
me  as  the  U.S.  member  of  UNESCO's  Execu- 
tive Board  which  was  then  meeting  in  Paris, 
read  them  point-by>polnt  to  the  Board  as  a' 
statement  of  historic  importance.  Here  is 
the  I^sldent's  projected  five-point  U.S." 
policy: 

First,  to  assist  ihe  education  effort  of  the 
developing  nations  and  the  developing  re- 
gions. 

Second,  to  help  our  schools  and  universities 
increase  ^  their  knowledge  of  t&e  world  and 
the  pconie  who  Inhabit  it. 

Third,  to  advance  the  exchange  of  students 
and  teachers,  who  travel  and  work  outside 
their  native  lands. 

Fourth,  to  Increase  the  free  How  of  books 
and  Ideas  and  art,  and  works  of  science 
and  imagination. 

Fifth,  to  assemble  meetings  of  men  and 
women  from  every  dlBclpUne  and  every  ciil* 
ture  to  ponder  the  common  problem  of  man*  . 
kind. 

Shortly  after  his  Smithsonian  speech,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  hammered  home  his  theme 
in  a  Bpetch  to  the  bankers.  He  startled  them 
by  coolly  suggesting  that  education  is  more 
Important  than  money.  Bend  Maheu  also 
read  this  to  the  UNESCO  Boardi 

The  President  then  set  up  his  task  force 
to  prepare  the  recommendations  for  Congress. 
Was  Its  Chairman  the  head  of' the  Office  of 
Education?  Not  at  all.  Was  he  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare?  No. 
He  was  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  February,  the  Prissident  Implemented 
the  findings  of  the  task  force  by  calling  upon  , 
the  congress  to  establish  a  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Cooperatlcii.   Is  this  a  center  for 
encouraging  cooperation  among  the  50  States  - 
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as  Dr.  Conant  haa  reconunended?  No.  It  Is 
not.  even  though  such  a  center  Is  manirestiy 
needed.  The  President  Informed  the  Con- 
gress. "Education  lies  at  the  heart  of  every 
nation's  hopes  and  purposes  *  *  *  It  must 
be  at  the  heart  ot  our  international  rela- 
tions." The  eyes  ol  the  Center  are  thiis  to  be 
fixed  In  large  measure  outside  our  own 
borders. 

(The  President's  new  initiatives  In  luter- 
national  education  also  anticipate  a  "Council 
on  International  Education";  the.  creation  ot 
a  corps  or  education  officers  In  the  U.S.  For- 
Service;  lurcher  stimulation  or  ex- 
changes  with  students  and  teachers  ol  other 
lands;  direct  support  ot  countries  struggling 
to  Improve  their  educational  standards,  In- 
cluding the  development  of  new  techniques 
for  basic  education  and  assistance  In  the 
teaching  of  English;  and  finally*  building 
new  bridges  of  International  understanding 
through  conferences  and  through  the  In- 
creaped  flow,  of  books  and  audiovisual  mate- 
rials.) 

The  President's  February,  message — which 
win  shortly  come  before  Congress  for  action, 
and  win  deserve  your  support — further  sUg'- 
gested  the  establishment  of  what  he  called 
"blnatlonal  educational  foundations."  When 
the  President  greeted  Madam  Gandhi,  he  pro- 
posed  creation  of  the  first  su.-^h  Foundation, 
an  Indian-American  Foundation,  "to  promote 
progreas  In  aU  fields  of  learning  In  India." 
This  was  no  airy  gesture.  The  President  pro- 
poses to  put  behind  the  new  foundation  $300 
million  In  blocked  rupees  accruing  from  sales 
of  food  to  India  under  Public  Law  480. 

We  Americans  are  by  no  means  alone  In 
sensing  these  new.  directions.  For  example, 
every  year  the  Soviet  Union  produces  100  mil- 
lion books  In  English,  French.  German,  and 
Spanish— with  major  emphasis  on  English. 

(There  are  41,000  teachers  of  English  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Riisslans  seem  reason- 
ably resigned  to  the  fact  that  English  and  not 
Russian  has  become  the  world  language  of 
science,  and  that  English,  not  Russian.  Is 
becoming  the  auxiliary  language  of  nation 
after  nation.  If  anyone  wonders  why  the 
Brltannlca  bought  the  Merrlam- Webster  dic- 
tionary, I  can  assure  you  it  was  not  merely  to 
help  our  subscribers  understand  the  pol^o^l- 
lablc  articles  you  and  Lasswell  write  for  the 
Brltannlca — and  our  salesmen  do  Indeed  ex- 


pect to  sell  a  dictionary  with  every  set.  But 
It  was  also  to  promote  English  throughout  the 
world — and  of  course  to  profit  thereby.) 

These  100  million  Soviet  books  are  not 
limited  to  Marxist -Leninist  propaganda. 
Many  are  texts  by  Sui^let  authors  In  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  biology,  medicine  and 
engineering.  The&e  are  made  available  to 
Btudenta  at  Ijw  cost — at  most  nominal  cost 
compared  with  the  prices  of  American  texta 
In  the  same  fields.  India  and  Brazil  are 
notable  areas  for  distribution  of  such  Eng- 
lish-language texts.  Recently  X  heard  a  re- 
port about  a  startling  example  of  Soviet  en- 
terprise. An  American  professor,  appointed 
by  an  Egyptian  university  to  teach  a  course 
in  American  civilization,  found  that  the 
books  he  assigned  his  classes  weren't  avail- 
able In  Cairo  In  American  editions.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  Soviet  manufactured 
English-language  books  about  America  were 
plentiful. 

such  a  direct  attaclE  Is  not  the  only  way  the 
Soviet  Union  applies  this  aspect  of  the  new 
diplomacy  to  foreign  policy.  Ten  years  ago  t 
wrote  an  article  for  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  entitled  "The  Cold  War  of  the 
Classrooms."  This  article  was  based  on  the 
first  of  my  five  trips  to  the  .  Soviet  Union. 
Last  month  I  published  a  book  titled  "The 
Teachers  and  the  Taught  In  the  .U-S,SJl..** 
based  on  the  latest  of  these  trips,  Teh  years 
ago  and  again  today  I  have  described  the 
gaiuitlet  the  Soviets  have  fiung  at  us  In  edu- 
cation. This,  In  my  view,  may  prove  to  be 
their  great  challenge.  It  has  been  made  by 
them .  most  openly — and  avowedly— -and  I 
would  add  most  honestly — as  a  proposed  test 
of  the  worth  of  our  two  social  systems.  "Fol- 
low our  educational  model,"  the  Soviets  cry 
to  the  underdeveloped  nations,  "and  you* 
too,  can  pull  yourselves  up  by  yotir  boot- 
straps." 

In  my  Judgment  the  Soviets  have  on« 
\indenlable  advantage  over. us  In  education } 
they  appear  to  have  greater  faith  In  It  than 
we  do<  and  they  work  harder  at  it.  Their 
conception  of  the  aim  of  education  is  of 
course  wholly  dLTerent:  they  aim  at  service 
to  the  state,  while  we  hope  to  aim  at  the 
development  of  the  Individual  to  his  highest 
potential  powers.  They  have  not  yet 
achieved  our  degree  of  tinlVftrsalUy*  par- 
ticularly at  the  secondary  school  level.  But 
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tile  measure  ot  their  concentration— both  In 
the  party  an<^  government  and  by  the  In- 
dividual — la  breathtaking.  The  vocabulary 
standard  for ^ a  Russian  fourth^grade  young- 
ffter  Is  twice  that  or  an  American.  Pupns 
entering  10th  grade,  having  had  0  years  of 
mathematics,  tackle  calculus  while  ours  are 
still  floundering  with  solid  geometry  or 
trigonometry,  The  Soviet  budget  for  educa- 
tion—which  •  equals  its  budget  for  defense— 
represents  16  percent  of  gross  national  prod« 
uct,  compared  wltfi  our  5. percent. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  grim 
oovlet  devotion  to  education.  lASt  Septem- 
ber the  periodical  Sovetskaya  Kultura  com- 
plained that  only  7  percent  of  the  time  on 
Soviet  TV  la  devoted  to  entertainment.  The 
author,  one  Victor  Slavkin,  says,  "OZ  course 
X  don ^t  count  such  things  as  animated  car*- 
toons  in  a  program  on  health  education  as 
entertainment."  He  concludes  with  a  pro- 
test, "TDe  viewer  should  not  be  considered 
A  patient  who  wishes  some  mediclno,  nor  a 
schoolboy  to  be  seated  at  a  desk." 

Busfila's  present  plans  for  television  call 
for  setting  aside  one  entire  network  for 
education,  e.Ttending  from  Leningrad  to 
Vladivostok.  This  is  not  intended  as  a 
means  of  so-called  "enriching"  o!  primary 
and  secondary  school  courses — which,  in 
cCect,  is  what  most  of  our  daytime  ETV  pro- 
grams turn  out  to  be.  The  new  Soviet  ETV 
network  is  to  concentrate  on  advanced  edu- 
cation in  evening  or  prime  hours.  It  will  be 
Integrated  with  correspondence  techniques 
and  the  students  will  get  periodic  time  off. 
from  their  jobs  to  attend  the  universities.' 
It  win  be  devoted  to  training  in  medicine, 
engineering,  and  other  advanced  disciplines. 
The  head  of  Soviet  TV  explained  to  me,  "We 
have  p?enty  of  teachers  and  we  thiis  don't 
need  TV's  help  in  the  10-year  schools..  We 
need  more  engineers  even  though  we  are 
now  grauuating  three  tlme^  as  many  as  you 
are.  Further,  we  shall  command  the  h^lp 
and  leadership  of  our  top  scholars  and 
academicians  in  developing  our  TV  courses. 
We  shall  give  diplomas  with  the  same  stand- 
ing  as  those  of  our  universities  and  research 
Institutions." 

Does  such  Soviet  dedication  to  education 
have  any  implications  for  our  forei'|s:n  pol- 
icy? What  do  you  think?  Doesn't  this 
question  apply  particularly  to  Ihe  potentlali- 


tiea  of  the  new  techniques  of  education? 
Here  at  home  as  well  as  In  President  John- 
son's proposed  program  outside  our  borders^ 
X  see  high  hope  In  the  use  of  radio  and 
television,  in  programed  self •  Instruction,  in 
films  and  fllmstrlpB,  and  language  labora- 
tories. Everyone  admits  that  there  is.  no 
perfect  substitute  for  a  good  teacher.  But 
where  are  there  enough  good  teachers?  Our 
country  has  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  tbe  new  techniques,  and  Prof.  Wilbur 
Schnunm  ot  Stanford^  is  now  pioneering 
through  UNESCO  In  the  study  of  their,  appli- 
cation in  the  developing  countries.  But  the 
application  both  at  home  and  abroad  prom- 
ises to  be  painfully  slow. 

Recently  my  friend  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson  sent  Lord  Goodman  to  me  armed  with 
the  recent  British  white  paper  which  pro- 
poses a  TV  channel  dedicated  to  a  new 
"XTniverslty  of  the  Air."  The  projected 
courses  are  to  rival  in  quality  those  at  the 
ifrltlsh  universities.  Ijsn*t  it  a  certainty  that 
such  courses  will  be  exported?  Should  they 
not  even  be  exported  to  the  United  States? 
Indeed,  perhaps  the  greatest  hope  for  us  in 
the  XTnlted  States-^ln  our  efforts  to  use  ihe 
great  new  medium  of  TV  for  "the  public  in- 
terest, convenience,  and  necessity" — and  most 
notably  for  education^-^perhaps  our  greatest 
hope  lies  In  the  lessons  to  he  jammed  down 
our  throats  from  the  use  of  TV  by  the  Brit-  • 
ish,  the  Italians,  aud  the  Japanese  who  are 
now  in  the  forefront— yes,  and  also  the  Rus- 
sians. Can't  an  assembly  of  scholars  like  this 
one  dare  to  hope  that  our  American  people 
won't  tolerate  great  piogress  in  the  use  of 
TV  for  education  abroad  in  contrast  to  con- 
tinued neglect  and  apathy  at  home? 

Prof.  C.  E.  Beeby,  for  20  years  Minister  of 
Education  in  New  Zealandf  later  Assistant 
Deputy  Director  of  TJNESCO,  still  later 
Chairman  of  UNESCO's  Executive  Board,  and 
now  at  Harvard,  has  written;  . 
'  "In  the  period  between  the  two  wars  we 
had  discovered  that  education  could  be  a 
force  in  social  cliange,  hut  except  in  totall* 
tarlan  countries,  the  change  of  which  we 
spoke  was  a  atald  and  stately  process  that 
bore  little  resemblance  to  the  kaleidoscopic 
events  in.  Africa  and  Asia  over  the  past  de- 
cade." 

The  evolving  countries  have  told  us  the 
"staid  and  stately"  pace  in  education  just 
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won't  do  In  these  times  even  It  we  are  pre- 
pared to  tolerate  it  at  home.  James  Reston 
recently  wrote: 

"Wherever  (Washington  offlclals)  look  In 
the  developing  world  they  find  much  the 
same  altuatlon^the  gap  widening  between 
the  rich  industrial  nations  of  the  northern 
climes  and  the  poor  Industrial  nations  of  the 
southern;  vast  corrective  programs  aealing 
with  the  effects  o;  poverty  and  illiteracy,  but 
scarcely  touching  the  causes,  and  everywhere 
In  these  poor  lands  human  fertility  outrun- 
ning human  Ingenuity." 

India's  current  5>year  plan  uses  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"Bducatlon  is  the  most  Important  single 
factor  in  achieving  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment and  technological  progress  and  in 
creating  a  social  order  founded  on  the  values 
of  friB^iedom,  social  Justice,  and  equal  op- 
portunltyi" 

President  Johnson  has  used  the  phrase 
"the  gospel  of  development." ' 

Even  those  nations  today  which  turn  their 
bacKs  on  the  gospel  are  eager  for  develop- 
ment. Education  Is  the  key.  zt  Is  also  the 
only  solid  basis,  as  India  Insists,  for  free- 


dom, social  justice,  and  equal  opportunity. 
Who  then  in  this  sclentlfio  group  can  deny 
that  It  thus  must  be  a  central  concern  in  the 
development  of  our  foreign  policy? 

Unhappily,  almost  by  definition  the  gos- 
pel uf  development — the  so-called  revolution 
of  rising  expectatlors — will  be  accompanied 
by  conflict  and  dissension.  But  there  will  be 
little  h9pe  of  resolving  the  conflicts,  and  of 
achieving  peace  in  our  century,  unless  .the 
world  makes  heroic  efiTortr  in  education — sus- 
tained, imaginative,  and  ever-greater  efforts. 

Thus  education  is  destined  to  become  a 
characteristic  form' of  America^  Involvement 
in  world  aftairs.  I  agree  this  is  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  future.  I  give  it  to  you  political 
scientists  whose  work  Is  often  permeated  by 
pessimism  under  the  guise  of  realism.  I 
leave  you  as  you  adjourn  your  important 
conference  with  this  optimistic  view.  Can  we 
call  my  view  other  than  optimistic  since  edu- 
cation is  Indeed  au  end  in  itself?  It  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  American  dream.  It  is 
now  as  well  a  means  to'many  ends.  Some 
of  these  will  increasingly  guide  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy.  For  this,  I  am  thank- 
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KEHIGK  r.XIVERSITV, 

Dkpaktmknt  or  Intkunationai,  Relatioxs, 

livthlchcni,  Pu.,  June  15,  J060, 

Re  Interimtioiial  Kdiication  Act  of  llHiO 

HtMiatOr  J,  WlLUAM  FULUHKHlt, 

Scnatv  Offjrv  HuUdinfh 
W'UHhhujtm,  U.C. 

Okau  Sk^jtor  Kri.»RiGUT  :  I  am  taking  the  liberty  cif  writing  you  in  connection 
with  the  al>Y^'e  l^oposed  legislation  u  hicli,  as  I  inulerstand  it,  has  now  been  sent 
to  tile  Senate  for  study  and  |M)ssihle  action.  I  dc»  so  iK'rause  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  .roui-  Ivnowledge  of  iuid  your  jndjjnient  npon  internatiianil  affairs  and 
Ijecanse  1  ki>ow  that  your  views  wil}  f-arry  great  weight  with  your  Senate  eol- 
lengiies  when  this  Bill  comes  before  the  appropriate  connnittee. 

I  have  trietl  to  follow  the  c<»uvse  of  the  Hill  through  the  llonse  and  uiy  com- 
ments niM)n  it  retii»ct  niy  concern  over  s<nae  of  the  testiiuouy  given  and  over  the 
pnhiislied  recommendations  luisseil  along  by  the  Hcaise  (Nunmittee, 

Since  each  of  ns  necessarily  sjieaks  fnun  l»is  own  particular  background,  I 
.should  e.\ plain  that  niy  training  has  bei»n  in  hist^iry  and  international  relations, 
that  I  have  taught  the  subject  for  IH  years  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
.students,  and  for  10  years  have  Iwen  head  c»f  a  department  dealing  \\ith  the 
subject.  I  riH-ite  these  facts  not  to  present  inttatwl  claims  for  niy  acc(anplish- 
nients  but.  rather,  tt)  make  the  |>oiiit  rhat  I  liiive  had  to  .struggle  with  the  prob- 
lems of  teaching  the  subject  and.  in  addition,  have  had  to  fact'  the  (iues*tions  iii- 
volveil  in  Iniikling  a  staff  and  in  carrying  fonvard  a  department  in  the  field. 

With  this  background  in  mind  I  would  like  to  connneut  niMui  certain  asi)ects 
of  the  proldem  :  " 

1.  I  believe  the  House  Coiuuiittee  to  he  mistaken  when  it  advises  the  (U*veloiH' 
meut  of  strong  graduate  centers  hcforv  any  substantial  increase  is  made  In  the 
number  of  undergraduate  program.s.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  judg- 
ment: a)  we  already  have  a  substantial  number  of  strong  graflnatc  centers  in 
this  country.  Most  of  these  art;  v.'t^ll-sUi)iK)rted  by  fonndatious  and/or  private 
sources:  h)  If  the  Hoiise  ineaii.^  that  medium-sized  and  .small  universities  should 
develop  graduate  programs  first  l>efore  trying  to  set  up  ougdiug  undergruxiuate 
cnrricnhij  it  is  sadly  in  error  and  has  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Only  because  I 
have  established  a  program  involving  60-odd  undergraduate  majors. fir.st-could  I  • 
hope  to  go  on  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  setting  up  a  strong  M.A.  program. 

2.  What  is  needed  now  is  support  for  existing  and  new  undergraduate 
programs  221  a  selected  list  of  22istlti2t2022s  arros.s  the  con22try.  H.v  far  Hie  most 
cryuig  need  is  assistance  to  the  libraries  involved.  It  is  a  siiniile  fact  that  almost 
all  of  these,  except  in  the  very  largest  institutions,  are  hoiKdessly  iuadeqvmte. 
What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  have  several  of  the  leading  graduate^  centers  compile 
a  list  of  basic  .sources  in  the  key  fields — international  law,  organization  and 
IKditics  plus  several  area  studies — and  have  these  Ifooks  made  available  to  need.v 
Institutions.  This  simple  action  would  do  more  to  strengthen  our  colleges  than 
any  far-fetched  progrnm.s  or  schemes  which  are  likely  to  be  snbuiitted  under  the 
House  recommendation  for  "coinparativel.v  unorthodox  programs." 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  provide  solid  basic  instruction  for  the  average  student 
who  is  going  to  become  n  voting  citi/eii  in  order  that  he  can  bring  scane  kind  of 
iresiK)nsible  judgment  to  bear  upon  the  great  and  often  tragic  events  of  our  day.. 
Xothiug  could  do  more  for  this  goal  than  basic  librar.v  addition.^  in  sup|)ort  <»f 
solid,  undergraduate  programs.  .  - 

8.  Most  of  the  medimu  and  sumll  universities  engaged  in  graduate  work  should 
have  a  well-stnicture<l  M.A.  program  but.  with  a  few  exceptions,  no  dcictoral 
program  whatsoever.  Almost  all  of  them  lack  the.  staff  and  the  library  resohrces' 
to  do  the  job  adequately  and  they  will  contiiinc  in  this  condition  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  .        '  ' 

^Vh^.  M.A.  programs  could  be  developed  if  reasonable  help  were  given  along 
the  following  lines:  \ 

a)  If  a  selected  uuuibev  were  provided  with  a  suuiU  uniuber  of  fellowships 
oiK'n  to  both  A2aericaii  and  foreign  students.  \I  have  been  able  to  attract  each 
year  two  or  three  young  Knglisli  students  from\Oxford.  Loudon  and  Sussex  and 
this  kind  of  exi)erieiice  does  Imth  countries  a  greitt  dealof  good  in  ways  which  I 
need  not  enumerate.  \ 

l»>  If  a  nximber  of  already  established  programs  were  provided  with  mxv  faculty 
fellowship  for  research  and/or  travel  to  be  open  to  botlKlocal  faculty  and  vi. si  ting 
scholars.  Again,  the  need  here  is  for  an  interchange  which  should  prove 
invaluable.  1  \ 
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c)  Most  UbrariQM  simply  do  not  have  nn  udcMiuatt^  supply  of  leading  newMpapors 
from  here  and  abroad.  1  would  like  to  snjtrj?(»Ht  n  method  by  which  this  luck 
could  be  remedied.  Beginning  in  1022.  Arnold  Toynbee  stnrted  a  newHpai>er 
dipping  file  at  Clmtbam  Honse.  It  is  by  all  odds  the  most  c.^fensive  available  and,, 
despite  dlsc'lnlmer.s,  |is  U\v  s\u>erlor  to  the  one  nt  the  Council  oh  Foreign  llelation^^. 
This  could  be  put  Jon  micro  til  m  and  then  nWide  available  to  a  list  of  central 
libra riesi  Again,  f,bi.s  would  do  more  tbau^  any  number  of  fancy  scheaieH  to 
advance  knowledge  <>f  the  subjKt.  I  have  u.sed  the  Chatham  Hou.se  tile  and  I 
am  confident  it  could  be  made  nvnilable  for  this  puri>P^e. 

d)  Leading  graduate  scUools  could  be  encouraged  to  provide  occasloual 
meetings  at  regioiial  centers,  during  which  scholarly  pai>ers  could  be  given  on 
nmtters  of  urgent/  concern  aud  imi)ortanee.  These  could  be  attenueii  by  local 
faculty  and  interested  students. 

4»  I  ain  (*xtreihely  dubioufet  about  the  Subsei^tiou  4(c)  providing  for  an 
equitable  distribution  on  a  state  basis  for  the  simi>le  reason  that  souie  of  I  he 
wealthier  studies  already  suffer  from  an  embarrassment  of  riches  and  others  are 
destitute.  Surely;  some, kind  of  regional  approach  here  woald  be  more  productive 
with  institutions  kelK'ted  which  could  .serve  as  fcK-al  iM)intH  for  re.search  materials 
going  beyond  a  basic  li.st  of  l)ooks  and  i)eriodicaK  An  example  of  this  would  be 
our  situation  in  which  the  Lehigh  library  of  .some  half  million  volumes  issued  by 
four  colleges  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  kind  of  situation  Is  repeated  many 
times  across  our  country  and  if  such  libraries  were  strengthened,  a  great  deal  of 
waste  of  costly  n>»ourt'es  could  be  avoided; 

These  comments  could  be  extended  indefinitely  but  ^)erhap.s  I  have  stiid. enough 
to  indicate  my  own  skepticism  nlnrnt  s(mie  of  the  features  of  the  present  bill. 
In  general,  these  nntount  to  saying  that  certain  basic  assistance  should  ha  the 
gnidiujj;  principle  of  the  measure  and  that  aid  shouRl  be  concentrated  in  order  to 
provide  .solid  food  for  the  mass  pf  undergraduates  who  will  someday^  iMHKuue 
resonsible  citizens  in. this  great  democracy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

'         I  Cakkv  B.  ,Toy.\t. 

I'i'ofvitifor  and  Hcadi  Dvpurtmcnt  of  Intcmutiondl  Rctatioun. 


Congress  ok  thk  Umted  States, 
.  '        Joint  Committee  ON  Atomic  Energy, 

'  March  17,  lOOO. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Attfi.:  Mr.  Charles  tec,  Profcasional  Staff  Memher.  Labor  and  Pithlic  Welfare 
Committcc\Ncn' ^ivtiatc  Office  liuiUling^WaHhington,  D.C,  - 

'Deaii  Senator  Morse:  I  would  upprecisate  it  if  you  would  nmke  the  enclosed 
corresi>ondenc»e  which  I  received  from  Professor  Daniel  H.  Thomas  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  a  part  of  your  tile  on  S.  2874,  the  International  Eklucation 
Act,  In  order  that  his  views  umy  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Comuiittee 
members  when  they  consider  this  bill. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  ypurs, 

-  ,roiiN  ().  Pastoke, 

'  I  '  TJ.ti.  Senator. 

r.NIVKRSITY  OF  ,   ilODE  Isi.A.N'D^  PEPAR-rME-NT  OF  HiSTORY, 

Kingsiofi,       March  1966. 

Senator  Jon. \  O.  I* ASTORE. 

Xc{a  Senate  Gfffica  finildiiif/.  Wai<hhiy foil,  DJC. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore:  It  is  with  si>e(*ial  interesr.  nud  entliusla.sm  that  I  have 
learned  of  the  introduction  of  S.  2874  which  mighf  become  an  International  Act 
to  encourage  advanced  stadies  in  International  Affairs.  On  our  ca^i^pus,  we  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  such  support.  I  have  serve<l  on  two  committees  to  consider 
the  po.'^sibllity  of  establishing  n  program  of  tliis  nature  and  we  ha\ife  not  been  able 
to  proceed  liecaase  of  inadequate  facilitic»s — staff  and  library,  primarily.  From 
your  record,  I  have  no  doubt  that  yon  will  give  this  legislation  your  i)ersonal  en- 
dorsement. Con.sefinehtly,  tiiis  is  intended  as  merely  an  indication  of  my  sui)port 
for  it.  >  "  \ 

Sincerely  yours, 

Danifx  H^  THOMAS,  i'ro/es^or.,]^ 
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Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representations, 
WaHhinffton,D.C.,  May  2.^,1966. 

.  Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

^t^uhcommittcc  on  Edncaiwn,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Publiv  Welfare,  Old 
Svnuiv  Office  IHtUding.Wuithhigton^D.C, 

Deau  Senator  Mouse:  It  is  my  uiiderstaiuiinR  tlmt  your  Subcommltteo  will 
80011  hold  hearings  on  the  International  Kdncatioii  Act  .of  1000.  Acting  In  behalf 
of  some  constituents, In  my  state,  I  respectfully  request  that  your  Subcommittee 
consider  amending  the  bill  that  will  be  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
so  that  the  words  "or  other  imblic  or  i)rivate  non-profit  educational  organiza- 
tions" 1)0  inserted  immediately  after  the  words  ''institution."?  of  higher  education," 
wherever  these  words  are  uaed  hi  the  Act. 

I  make  this  request  not  because  of  any  opposition  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  but  because  the  restrictive  language  of  tlie  proiwsed  act  would  dls- 
(luallfy  some  institutions  who  ure  In  a  iwsltlou  to  nmke  u  significant  contribu- 
tion. Tlie  , broader  languntrp  Ruggested  here  would  not  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Gd  neat  ion.  and  Welfare  to  deal  with  organizations  other  than  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  It  would,  however,  give  him  fiexlblllty  to  take 
advantage  of  the  capabilities  of  private  organizations  where  he  deems  they  can 
nmke  significant  contributions. 

One  such  Institution,  the  Foreign  Language  League  Schools,  Inc.,  of  Salt  Lake 
.  City,  seems  to  nie  to  be  such  a  group.  In  fact/ this  organization  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  render  much  better  and  much  more  efficient  service  than  a  typical  college 
or  university.  . 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  any  small  state  college  or  private  Institution 
of  higher  educntlon  Is  eligible  to  organize  and  offer  a  foreign  study  exi^erlence 
for  teachers.  A  typical  small  state  college  might  have  a  faculty  of  only '30 
iwople.  none  of  whcmi  had  ever  traveled  abroad,  and  with  ah  administration  of 
limited  experience  In  making  arrangements  for  travel.  Their  adminstratlve 
costs  ot  traveling  back  and  forth  and  bumbling  around  to  make  adequate  arrange- 
ments could  be  astronomical.  The  quality  of  courses  they  might  offer  could  be 
very  good,  but  having  the  course  taught  in  Madrid  instead  of  on  the  local  campus 
might  not  guarantee  Its  superiority,  . 

A  similar  restriction  exists  In  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  The  For- 
eign Language  League  made  a  prpposaPto  the  Oflftce  of  Education  to  operate  a 
summer  institute  In  1966,  but' their  application  was  rejected.  I  think  there  is 
no  duobt  that  the  quality  of  the  Institute  proposed  by  this  group  would  have  been 
as  good  or  better  than  other  institutes  which  have  been  (conducted  in  the  past. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  Foreign  Language  League  Instltue  proposal 
would  have  been  approximately  $250  per  participant.  Yet,  the  overseas  institute 
Which  the  Office  of  Education  is  now  sponsoring  will  cost  approximately ^$2,000 
i)er  participant. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Office  of  Education  rejecting  the 
application  of  the  Foreign  Language  League.  As  you  can  see,  their  proposal 
was  not  eligible  because  their  corporation  does  not  fit  the  designation  set  by 
Public  Law  88-^5.  Title  XI  and  Title  L 

I  respectfully  request  that  your  Subcommittee  also  consider  amending  Title 
XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Aet  of  1058  in  a  similar  way  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  for  the  National  Education  Act  of  1966. 

I  mil  acquainted  with  the  personnel  and  program  of  the  Foreign  Langimge 
League  and  I  believe  they  are  in  a  i>osition  to  offer  valuable  service  In  the  field 
of  international  education.    I  sincerely  hope  that  your  Suivcommittee  will  look 
with  favor  on  these  proposals. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

David  S.  King. 

Department  OF  Health,  Education,  AND  Welkake. 

Office  of' Education, 
Waahifujton.D.C.  November 30,  IBGrt. 
Dr.  Robert  DeBrv,  •  ■  ' 

Executive  Dlreetort  Forciffn  Ija»fnt(i'f/(.'  Lcafffir  SchoolH,  fttc.. 
Lake  City,  Utah., 
Dear  Dr.  DeBrv  :  This  is  a  rirply  to  your  letter  of  November  23. 
.  Your  proposal  for  an  NDEA  institute  for  advanced  study  to  be  HUKlucted  at 
Ciien  and  Paris  during  the  summer  of  1960  was  not  eligible  for  consideration  be- 
cause your  corporation  does  not  fit  the  definition  set  by  Public  T^nw  88-665,  Title 
XI  and  Title  L 
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Ijetters  from  Dr.  l>()iiiil<l  N.  BIkiMow' jmrt  m\  vitli  ('nclo.snrcs^iviiijf  the  deflni- 
tioiis  jiiid  metlKKl  of  deternilnfuK  accmUtntloii  inul  eligibility  of  institutions  of 
lilj?lier  edncatioii,  luivt*  previously  gixvw  yon  nil  tliu  iwrtiiieiit  infornnition. 

We  nppreeinto  your  interest  in  iniprovinjr  the  (lualiflcatloiis  of  teachers  of 
KreneU. 

Sincerely  yoni»s. 

KUQENE  E.  Sl.AUOIITEU, 

Vhivf,  MoOvrn  hanffuugc  Ini<titutc  Branch,  ^ 
DiviHHm  of  K(f»vation(i1  Pcntoiiucl  Training. 


The  A  i  ric a n- A  m Entic a n  In  stitute, 

ycic  York,  NS.,  A  uffust  J5r  WGi>. 

Hon.  AVayne  Mouse. 

Senate  Office  HuiUViutj,  ■  • 

M^aHhiU(fto)K  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mohsk  :  It  lins  come  to  onr  attention  that  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  will  hold  hearings  August  17. 18.  and  10  on  the  inter- 
national education  bills. 

Tlie  A fri call -American  Institnte.  although  iit  the  field  of  xVfrican  education,  is 
also  very  mudi  ('oncernetl  aimnt  the  education  of  Americans  In  the  field  of 
African  lilstorical  and  conteiniM)rary  develoiinient.  Therefore,  wa  have  followed 
p'ith  a  great  deal  of  Interest  the  evolntion  of  tlie  ediu'ntion  liills  from  the  time 
if  the  President's  message  on  international  education. 

\lt  is  imi)ort»nt  that  the  international  education  of  Americans  take  place  with  a 
grpnier  degree  of  intensitv  and  variety  than  ever  lu'fore.  The  internationalizn- 
ti<m  of  .school  curricula  ;  the  providing  of  iuforniution  und  documentation  on  in- 
ternational matters  in  regional  centers  of  infornmthni  :  a.s  well  to*  the  develop- 
ment of  the  international  hil)liograi)hy  and  teaching  material  are  all  matters  of 
primary  ini{)ortance.  We.  of , course,  feel  partirnlarly  .strongly  about  informa- 
tion dealing  with  Africa.  Africa,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  diange  and  which 
focu.ses  the  attention  of  nniny  of  onr  citizens  becau.se  of  the  problem,  of  Southern 
.Vfriea.  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  niany  of  our  .schools  and  teaching  materials 
around  the  c^Muitry.  ^  * 

We  therefore  C(*Ji.<ider  your  hearings  a  real  uttenii>t  to  (leal  with  the  problem. 
We  wish  you  well  with  your  delU>erations.  and  look  forwanl  to  receiving- copies 
of  the  hearings.  ^  ^ 

Sincerely  .vour,<.  *  ^ 

^  E.  .TCFFERSON  MUR1»II1\ 

.  "    *  Exvcniive  Vice  President* 


American  Associ.vtion  for  Health, 
PiiYSicAT.  Rducation.  and  Recreation. 

Wa-slmwton,  B.C.,  July  28,  190t\ 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse» 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  B.C.  ..  . 

Pear  Senator  Morse:  On  behalf  of  the  American  Association  for  Health, 
•  Physical  Kdiication.  and  Recreation  (AAHPKR)  1  woidd  like  to  urge  paR.sage  of 
S  2874.  The  Association  which  I  represent  is  a  department  of  the  National 
Eklncation  Association.  It  now  has  more  than  48,000  members  \yho  are  tlie 
health  and  physical  education  teachers  and  the  sports  and  recreation  leaders 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  tlie  United  States.  We  \voiUd  al.so  like  to  urge, 
your  consideration  of  the  changes  which  were' Incorporated  into  the  Hon.se  ver- 
sion of  the  International  Education  Act  of  tOGG  (HR  14043)  and  passe<I  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Braderiuis.  Especially  desirable,  it  seeins  to  u.s.  are  the 
provisions  that  groups  of  imiversities  inay  work  together  and  that  emphasis 
would  be  placed  ux>on  the  preparation  of  profes.slonnl  people.  „ 
The  experience  oar  Association  has  had  with  international  programs  makes 
us  acutely  aware  of  the  great  need  for  more  such  support  as  the  International 
Education  Act  would  provide.  It  seems  trenie.idously'  inii>ortant  at  this  time 
'for  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in  strengthening  coliege.s.  universities,  and 
protessional  associations  in  the  area  qf  international  studie.s  aiid  re.search.  It 
would  be  a  most  realistic  approach  toward  nmtching  effort  with:  onr  expanding 
world  responsibilities.  "  , 

'Our  Association  has  been  involved  in  activities  in  the  international  reahn  for 
Vi    years  and  for  many  reasons.   Sports,  games,  dance,  and  other  physical 
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activities  are  easy  bridg;e8  of  langunRe  and  cultural' barriers.    Concerns  for. 
educating  about  health  and  fltnoss  are  not  limited  by  national  boundaries.  The., 
needs  for  avenues  of  communication  by  tcacliers  in  the  fields  representee!  bv 
AAHPER  are  beiuR  expresse<l  with  increasini;  fen'or  in  recent  years.  / 

As  one  answer,  we  heiiwd  to  form  in  105R  the  International  Council  on 
*  Health,  ^U^ysical  Education,  and  Becreation  (ICHPER)  hs  an  Intemntioniil 
member  orra^i^orur  Confederation  of  Orcrijnizations  of  the  Teaciimj?  I>rc5ft«s- 
sion  ('WCOTP)7^Ince  that  time/ AAHPER  has  almost  entirely  underwritten 
the  ICHPER  progfKm  which. now  includes  nu  annual  Coutfivss ; . «  publication« 
schedule  of  researelr  reports,  the  Congress  proceedings,  aud  n  quarterly 
nasion;  and  the  concomitant  .cbrres])ondence  and  membernhip  relations.  I  sftrve 
as  Secretary-Gene  All,  The  funds  and  other  efforts,  howewr,  that  our  pro- 
fessional assochition  has  been  able  to  allocate  to  this  venture  have  neVer  been^n 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  burgeoning  obligations.  Indeed,  sucli  a  program 
of  communication  among  teachers  in  many  countries  only  begins  to  migjv^iUifhe 
necKls.  These  needs  are  the  very  oites  that  the  Interaati(uinl  Education  ^fwouid 
help  Ip  relieve.  •  " 

Sia(»e  the  fall  of  1062,  AAHPER  has  co()i)ernted  with  the  Peace  CggMin  the 
administration  of  physical  education  and  sports  projects  In  severaTTountries. 
Assistance  is  given  in  the  selection  of  well-qualified  vcdunteers  in  health,  physi- 
cal education,  recreation  an* athletics  for  these  overseas  projetta.  An  AAHPER 
staff  member  in  each  country  having  an  AAHPER  Peace  Corps  Project  directs 
the  Project  and  provides  professional  supervision  and  consultation  to  volunteers. 
Such  projects  now  exist  in  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela. 

AAHPER  has  also  served  for  several  years  as  consultant  to  the  Educational- 
Cultural  Affairs  Special  Exchange  Branch  of  the  tJ.S.  State  Department  in 
developing  antl  maintaining  special  exchange  programs.  Under  the  American 
SpeciaUsts  program,  teachers  and  sports  Instructors  are  sent  abroad  to  assist  in 
the  physical  education  nn4  sports  programs  of  countries  whei'e  assistance  is 
needed  and  requested.  Under  the,  Foreign  SpeciaUsts  program,  professionally 
trained  people  are  brought  to  this  country  for  travel  und  toNQbserve  program's 
here. 

In  addition,  AAHPER  assists  the  State  Department  with  amltinational  lead- 
ership development  projects  in  physical  education,  sports  and  recreation.  Under . 
this  program,  participants  come  from  throughout  the  world  to  the  United  States 
for  several  mouths  of  stiidy  and  observation  of  progroniM  ami  xucilities  in  order  to  . 
gain  new  ideas  and  fresh  approaches  for  the  worfc  in  their  own  countries. 

Such  experiences  have  given  the  mlembers  of  this.  Association  ^eat  respect  for 
the  proposed  proirram  set  forth  in  S.  2874.  '  We  strongly  support  the  concept  that  - 
more  highly  trained  people  are  needed  for  work  in  international  edncatiK)n  in  all 
the  specialty  areas.  We  need  the  in-depth  study  of  language,  and  of  the  various 
cultures,  including  sports  and  dance,  arid  we  need  career  incentives  such  as  this 
Act  would  provide.   This  effort  is  essential  to  a  world  looking  toward  survival. 

May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  your  Committee  for  the  superb 
v.'ork  done  on  behalf  of  American  education.  Incredibly  great  strides  have  been  , 
taken  in  meeting  the  total  needs  of  children;  particularly  those  most  neglected. 
We  also  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  these  views  on  the  proposed 
International  Education  Act,  which  we  believe  would  help  to  create  a  better 
world  for  the  deprived  children  of  other  lands. 
Sincerely, 

»  Cam- A.  TaoESTFin.  .f  r.  . 
,  Szecntive  Secretatif, 


AMER1CA3V  Person  N  EI,  AM)  Guidance  Association, 

'  Washinfftoti,  D,C„  August  25,  t966, 

Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U,S.  Senate,  Washington,  D,C. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  lam  writing  at  this  time  in  restjonse  to  your  invitation 
•  to  our  Association.  throug^Hiur  Intemutfonal  -Relations  Committee,  to  submit  a 
position  statement  concerning  the  proposed  International  Education  Act*  of 
1J)6&— contained  in  S.  2874  and  H.R.  14G43.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
ooauueat  on  this  important  legislation  for  inclusion  in  the  record  of  the  hearings 
und  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  contacting  us  with  this  invitation. 

The  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  (APGA)  supports  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  International  Education  Act  and  recommends  its  pas- 
sage. The  Act  wili  authorize  grants  to  Institutions  of  higlier  edncation  Cnnd— 
in  H.R.  14(M3 — also  to  public  lind  private  uon-profit  agencies  and  organizations) 
Q    order  to  establish  or  strengthen  t)ragrams  which  serve  the  imi)ortant  ol^ective 
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of  omphaslzlng  lh»  iiitornntionul  dinienHion  of  education.  This  woiild  be  accom- 
plish^ through  funding  research  and  studies  both  in  international  affairs  and  in 
the  ihtei'national  anpeete;  of  otlier  ucadeuilc  disclpUiies.  This  legislation  has 
long  been  needed  in  order  to  better  ^rejMire  nmn  for  life  in  an  interdei>endent  and 
Uewloping  international  society.  . 

Onr  Association  of  23.000  membors  In  thi>  guidance  and  counseling  profession, 
many  of  whom  ar^  directly  involvetl  in  the  instructional  pnKHJss.  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  lutenmtioual  dimension  of  our  field  and  holds  membership  in 
the  International  Association  for  Educational  and- Vocational  Guidance,  -^ix 
of  our  divisions  also  maintain  Inteinational  Relations  Committees  t^)  handle 
matters  within  their  (wn  si>ecinlties  of  an  international  nature.  It}  addition, 
we  have  recently  taken  steps  to  further  develop  our  total  international  .s^cope. 
Of  them,  I  would  like  to  ciill  the  following  two  developments  to  your  attention : 

First,  in  May  liHiG  our  Kxecutivfc  Council  i)assed  a  i>olicy  statement  on  the 
iitternationnl  re.sponsibility  of  the  A.ssociatlon  and  assigned  to  onr  Interna- 
.  tionrtl  Relations  Committee  the  resiHmsiblllty  for  leadership  hi  carrying  out 
this  policy.  I  an)  attaching  a  copy  of  the  iK)licy  for  your  information  be- 
cause it  highlights  the  interna  t  ion  aLcohceriiS-of- our  membership  and-defines 
the  areas  of  our  current  etiucatiohal  exploration. 

"   Second/ the  APGA  International  Relations  Committee  has  established  a 
task  Iforce  to  study  the  implications,  of  the  proiHised  Internationar^Educa- 
•  ^    •  tion  Act  for  our  Association  and  for  the  members  we  represent. 

If  this  legisiaticm  is.  enacted,  our  school  and  college  colmselors  will  have  to 
|H«y  a  vital  role  in  the  educati(mal  and  vocational  guidance  of  students  regarding 
the  programs  establisji^dthrough  the  Act.  In  additlim._Drograjns-need -to-be- de- 
— relop^rvilTliFh^lncfuneli  th7)rongh  international  background  and  a  croKs-cultural 
lk*rsi»ective  within  the  training  curricida  of  our  own  elementary,  secondary  and 
'  university  guidance  specialists.  This  is  necessary  not  only  to  enable  these  coun- 
selors to  advise  students  for  their  future  roles  but  also  in  order  to  prepare  our 
counselors  to  work  closely  with  persons  from  other  countries  and  cultures.  These 
■    |>ersons  from  abroad  may  have  different  outlooks,  4)erspectives,  and  aspirations, 
and  they  currently  are  establishing  guidance  and  counseling  programs  in  and  for 
their  own  societies. 

la  conclusion,  we  support  the  l>roi)Osed  legislation  anJ  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  PresidentV.  message.  We  believe  that  legislation  is  badly  needed  as  an  im- 
I>etiiu  to  the  establishment  and  development  of  meaningful  international  pro- 
grams within  the  American  educational  sy.stem.  Onr  members  are  dedicated  to 
promoting  the^f nil  development  of  each  individual,  and  we  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity of  helping  students  prepare  for  their  participation  in  an  interna tfi)nal 
w)V:iety.  ^  Our  Association  stands  ready  tp  a.ssist  our  members  and  the  broader 
educational  community  in  the  development  of  the  international  dimension  of 
education.  ^  ' 

Sincerely  yours, 

Willis  E.  Duoax, 

,  ^  ^  Executive  Director. 

The  International  Responsibiuty  of  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association — A  Poucy  Statement 

Since  basic  human  needs  are  common  throughout  the  world,  the  American  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance  Association  (APGA)  believes  that  counseling  and  j?uidance 
luive  an  important  function  to  perform  in  development  of  human  resources.  The 
ai)preciation  and  understanding  of  other  countries,  their  peoples  and  cultures,  are 
essential  for  educated  persons  throughout  the  world.  While  each  country  must 
develop  its  own  philosopTiy  and  programs  of  personnel  and  guidance  consonant 
with  its  own  traditions  and  needs,  these  programs  everywhere  will  benefit  from 
exchange  of-profC'SSional  knowledge  and  insights. 

The  American  Personnel  and  Guidauce^ssociation  therefore  accepts  the  follow- 
ing as  its  international  responsibilities : 

1.  To  help,  its  members  develop  a  broader  understanding  of  the  inter- 
national dimensions  of  their  profession.   To  this  end  each  of  the  constituent 
Associations  of  APGA  is  encouraged  to  develop  the  international  aspects  ofy 
its  own  specialized  field,  and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the 
APGA  International  Relations  Committee.  7 

2.  To  urge  those  resjwnslble  in  colleges  and  universities  to  emphasize 
appropriate  international  perspectives  in  professional  preparation  programs 
in  counseling,  guidance,  and  related  fields.  / 

3.  To  encourage  world-wide  professional  communication,  including/ex- 
^    nge  of  professional  information  and  literature.  / 
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4.  To  promote  tlie  iiitcrtmtiotial  oxeliniipe  of  i)ersoiis  preparing  for  or  pro- 
fession nlly  (Migngcd  in  i>orsonnel  and  guidance. 

0.  To  develop  continuing  liaison  witli  professional  organizations  in  other 
countries  and  with  international  organizations  in  personnel  and  guidance 
and  related  ftelds. 

0.  To  maintain  liaison  with  governmental  and  private  agencies  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  conr*»rnpd  witli  international  education  ond  the  inter- 
national exchange  of  jwrsoni^. 

7.  To  encourage  emphasis  in  regional  and  national  conference  programs  on 
the  international  aspects  of  the  personnel  and  guidance  profession. 
APGA  assigns  to  its  International  Relations  Committee  the  r(?si>ohsibility  for 
leadership  in  ejirrylng  out  this  jwlicy. 

Submitted  hy  the  106rM>0  Interna tionol  Relations  Committee.  Ivon  Pntman.  Jr.. 
Chairman. 

Approved  hy  Rxecutive  Council  action.  Mny  20. 1900. 


The  University  of  thk  Americas. 

Mexico.  DF.,Jm\€  15, 19GG.  ' 

Senator  AVayne  MonsE, 
Wa.Hhinffton;  D.C. 

DVu^n  SEyATOB  Mouse:  It  is  worth  M  *^Hp  tn  WnRh1ng<-nii_igJ!nr_na-ntjiAr-ra'n«nii.^ 

mn  to  get  tlie  kind  of  encouragement  and  support  \vhich  yon  have  always ^heen 
ready  to  give  iis. 

Before  leaving  Washington  we  tried'  to  reach  Mr.  Cater  hy  telephone  but  were 
unable  to  do  so.   T  «m  enclosing  herewith  a  carbon  of  a  letter  I  rtm  sending  hini. 

T  am  not  sure  that  the  changes  which  I  am  suggesting  will  be  adequate  to  make 
po.»«sible  the  support  which  we  are  convinced  The  Universit.v  of  the  Americas 
needs*  or  not.    You  are  the  staiesnmn  who  can  best  be  the  judge. 

Again  let  ns  assure  you  of  our  own  determination  to  justify  your  faith  in  us 
and  in  our  goal  of  developing  a  strong  institution  of  ^ntercnltural  education  as  a 
pathway  to  international  understanding. 
'    ?  Most  gratefully  yours, 

P.  Ray  LiNDLEV,  f^rcAiVfcJif.  • 

The  University  of  the  Americas. 

Mexico,  DF.,  June  1Jt,  }96G. 
Mr.  Do  .  olas  Cater, 
T7ic  White  Home, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cater:  Thank  yon  very  much  for  the  time  you  gave  Dr.  McLain. 
Mr.  Dalton  and  myjSelf  on  June  0.  Also  we  are  grateful  for  your  ho.spitality  to 
ns  at  luncheon. 

Following  our  visit  with  you  we  saw  Senator  Wayne  Morse.  As  you  know, 
lie  and  the  President  are  agreed  on  the  importance  of  meeting  the  educational 
problems  of  Tjatin  America  nmre  on  the  educational  front.  In  fact.  Senator 
Morse  indicated  that  he  planned  to  speak  to  you  about  an  amendment  to  S  2874 
which  would  inake  it  po.ssihle  for  the  University  of  the  Americas  to  qualify  for 
assistance  under  this  bill. 

Senator  Morse  asked  Mr.  Dalton  and  myself  to  write  suggesting  the  kind  of 
amendment  we  would  want. 

Of  course  we  are  aware  of  the  political  problem  here  and  of  the  necessity  of 
guarding  again.st  Pandora's  Box  which  would  open  the  door  to  unworthy  insti- 
tutions. •  -  ^ 

Since  ours  is  the  one  American  tyi>e  university  in  Latin  America  which  is 
accredited  with  a*  U.S.  regional  accreditation,  and  .since  we  are  not  chartered  in 
the  States  like  the  American  University  in  Beirut.  I  am  wondering  if  the  fol- 
lowing changes  would  be  in  order,  and  would  suggest : 

(1)  On  page  2.  line  1.^.  to  in.sert  the  words  "American  Accredited'*  just  before 
the  \vords  "institutions  of  higher  education*'. 

(2>  On  page  3,  line  15,  the  words  "American  Accredited"  prior  to  the  words 
"institutions  of  higher  education". 

(3)  On  page  5,  line  10.  either  eliminate  the  words  "throu^iout  the  states"  or 
substitute  the  word  ^^geographically". 

With  such  possible  changes  we  realize  we  still  w<»uld  need  to  (puilify.  but  these 
revisions  should  si  ill  make  it  iM)ssible  for  us  to  come  under  the  umbrella. 
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We  will  bo  deeply  )[,'ni!(»ftil  for  your  .sui>ix)rt,  nmJ  proviiije  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  Justify  any  confidence  pliioetl  in  ua. 
Most  sincerely  yonrs, 

D.  Ray  Undley,  President. 


AlWZONA  STATK  rNlVEKSlTY, 

Senator  Listed  Hii.l. 

{*..S'.  «rnttf(r,  CapifoJ  HmiWi)i(;, 

W'Uifhington,  D.C.  ^  , 

Pear  Sk.natok  Htix:  After  carefnl  c^onxideration  of  the  ceconnnendations  made 
by  the  White  Honi^e  Conference  on  International  Cooi>enUion,  the  International 
lOdncntion  Bill  now  heinp  proiwsed.  and  tlie  increasing;  interest  in  expanding 
intennitional  nnderstandin^.  I  have  discnsswl  with  various  individnals  the  idea 
of  forming'  a  committee  to  plan  for  an  international  university. 

I  am  enclosing'  a  copy  of  n)y  i)roiK)sal  with  tin*  ho])e  that  the  necessnry  facil-^ 
ities  conhl  he  provided  in  order  to  establish  a  working  ^?roup  that  wonld  he  au- 
thorized to  iniplenicnt  the  plnanin^  of  snch  an  international  university. 
Sincerely, 

Arid  AL-MAitc\yATi,  Pli. 
Xs^ifitant  /Vo/moj*,  Political  ficicticv. 

 ^  i Hsfi?ra« At»  voipii  s  I  .ntebn atio  n al  I '  n ivkrsit y 

Tlie  idea  of  an.  inteniationa  if  university  has  heen  advcniated  in  vai-iiais  fornix: 
hy  many  individnals  and  or^^ahizatioiis.  It  is  iny  understanding  that  some  SO 
siM'h  proj)os{ils  have  het^n  submitted  to  TNKSCO  and  that  iK).ssihly  a  thousand 
jjronps  are  worlviuK  on  such  an  undertakiUK. 

In  my  opinion  .th(>  aim  of  snch  a  university  wcmld  he  to  prepare  .stud(Mits  in 
pn/fe.sKioiiaI  conii»etenc(»  and  at  the  sjune  time  to  create  awareness  in  intenia- 
tional  afTairsI  In  an  a^r(»  of  increa.sinff  natifmalisjii.  it  i.^  iuiiwrtant  that  the 
national  identity  l)e  nmintained  as  a  prerequisite  for  creatinj^  a  greater  sense 
of  international  rcspmisihility.  Sncli  an  idea  merits  consideration  in  view  of  the 
expandinj;  role  of  international  education. 

Furthermore,  this  university  could  aUo  serve  a>;  a  niean.s  for  training  person.s 
in  various  fleld.-^  iir^jently  needed  by  the  developing  countries.  Snch  a  profrrani 
i.^.  innK)rtaut  in  areas  with  common  problems  of  obtaining  trained  i)en:ionnel. 
The  proi>o.sed  curriculum  should  be  based  on  the  needs  of  tlie  developing  coun- 
tries as  well  as  on  area  studies. 

Also.  i)etter  resnlts  might  be  achieved  if  the  university  were  locnle<l  in  a 
developing?  state.  Frequently,  after  obtaiuiuj;  training  in  Wf»stern  institutions, 
a  consideral)Ie  nnnd)er  of  students  prefer  not  to  return  to  their  own  conntries 
for  lK?rhaps  economic,  p.'^ychological.  or  i>olitical  reason*;.  Attempts  to  encour- 
age them  in  the  direct  service  of  their  own  .'States  have  heen  to  no  avail.  Immi- 
gration regulations  cannot  provide  the  solution  since  the  problem  is  really  one 
(if  a  n(*n-legal  nature. 

If  a  comi)rehensive  plan  is  develoj>e<l  that  takes  into  <-onsideration  tlie  many 
proposals  suUuiitted  <ai  the  same  .subject  and  brings  together  the  various  In- 
terest(Hl  groups,  it  migiu.  be  i)o.ssible  to  implement  the  i>lan  by  modifying  an 
existing  edu(^lti^)nal  in.stitution  in  .^-onie  developing  country,  snch  a.<.  the  Amer- 
ican CV)llege  in  Istanbul.  Th(»  An;erican  I'niversity  of  Beirut  or  the  Kast-We.st 
Center  at  the  nniver.<ity  of  Hawaii  conld  ct^utribute  nuich  in  the  way  of  haclv- 
grouud'exi)erience  to  the  endeavor  under  cou.Mderaticm. 

For  greatest  effectiveness,  it  seem.-^  to  me  tiuifc  this  propos<Hl  university  .should 
be  sj[>ou.«ored  by  an  internationally  oriente<l  faculty  and  that  students  sliouhi  be 
draivu  from  a«  many  conntries  a.s  possible.  In  this  way.  an  intermit  ion  ally  ori- 
ented training  conld  l)e  provided  and  at  the  same  time  greater  enniliasjs  could 
be  placed  upon  tlie  creation  of  international.  awarenes.s.  It  would  also  ensure 
that. a  greater  nnuiber.  of  highly  trained  i>er.soniiel  would  return  to  their  houie 
<-onntrie.s. 

In  discussing  this*  proiKJ.sal.  the  (piestion.of  financing  has  bc^m  rai.s'ed.  I  ain 
convinced -that  the  leader.«liip  in  this  matter  conld  t*onie  only^froni  the  riiite<l 
States  because  of  the  fact  that  aid  from  the  Fuited  States  in  the  field  of  efliica- 
tion  huK  acquired  noticeable  results. 

In  ch')Sing,  I  would  .«5uggest  that  a  c'onnnittee  should  be  establi.slied  to  preimre 
:\  conipreheiisive  plan.  Such  a -committee  might  well  be  drawn  from  i>eople  of 
different  national  backgrounds  l)ut  with  a  strong  interest  in  and  couimitiuent  to 
*         tional  education.   United  States  counter]iart  funds  might  be  considered 
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in  the  film iK'inp  of  the  projcvt  at  the  (Uittiet,  but  it  would  lu'  expr-ctod  tliat  \mr- 
tieilMUion  of  Uevelopiiif?  states  wguUl  l)e  fortheonilng  as  such  nn  uiuliT(akiu« 
wouUl  lie  aWe  to  luwt  tlielr  ueefls  for  trained  iHTNounel. 


AsfiociATiON  ov  Overseas  Kuucatorb, 

Attn  At'bttr,  .Uirft,,  July  fS,  f'Mid, 

lion.  Wayne  MoiisK. 
Sicnatv  Office  BuiUlutg, 
\Va,shintjtou,  D,C. 

Dbab  Sk.vatok  MoitsK:  Dr.  Elbert  R.  Mo.ses,  Jr.,  rei>re.veiiiative  for  tlu»  Assoda* 
ticai  of  Overseas  Educators  to  tlie  National  Advisory  Ciunniittee  f<u*  KxcluuiKe  of 
Teachers  reports  that  there  is  a  hill  fortlicoaiing  in  the  Senate,  wliicli  has  pas.sed 
in  the  House,  HH  14G43. 

AVe  as  an  organization  and  as  overseas  teachers  wi.sh  to  j^ive  active  support 
to  the  legislation  iwrtinent  to  the  interuatitanil  education  act  of  UHIG. 

Will  ycm  please  rfend  nie  a.  copy  of  the  bill  and  infor»\ation  about  contacting 
the  Task  Korce  on  Intenniticanil  Education  si)  that  we  may  assure  them  of  our 
.support? 

Fnv  your  infonnation  the  niemiH»rs  of  AOE  are  returned  (»ver.seiis  teachers 
who  have  served  abroad  as  Exchange  Teachers.  Dependents  School  Teachers. 
I'ulbrights.  Peace  Corppnien.  International  Schools  Teachers  and  under  various 
government  and  private  programs  overseas. 

We  wish  you  success  in  your  efforts  to  ja-oniote  international  uinlcrstanding 

_tlmmgh-ln  t  e  r  nn  t  i  onai-XKlucatkm^  ■  .  

Sincerely, 

\*I01.K'1'  WUKKKKI.  Cl.AKK. 


ltK.\N*KTT  C01.I.Kt;K. 

.uniht'fiok.  X.Y.,  AuffU'^t  2iK  r.mo, 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Chairmait,  Snhcomniiiicc  wt.  Educution, 
('onimitfvc  071  Labor  anfl  Piihlie  Wrffaro. 
li.S?.  ffcnatc.  Watihiufjion.  D.C. 

Dear  Sknator  Mouse:  Please  accept  my  ciuigratnlatitais  on  the  work  you  and 
your  subcommittee  are  doing  to  ensure  pronu't  consideratiiai  of  the  proposed 
International  Edncation  Act  of  lOOG. 

While  we  share  .s-o."ie  of  the  doubts  you  have  expressed  as  to  whether  this 
legisUition  goes  far  enough  toward  meeting  nainy  of  the  valid  needs  for  Fe<leral 
assistance  to  histitutions  engaged  in  providing  American  students  with  an  in- 
ternational dimension  in  their  education,  we  do  feel'  that  after  such  claviftcation 
and  i)roadening  of  intent  las  your  committee  can  provide,  this  i)rop<ise(l  legishi- 
\Um  should  be  pu shell  through  this  se.ssion. 

We  believe  it  imiwrtant  to  stress  the  unique  value  in  such  education  of  a 
period  of  work-study  abroad  following  an  adequate  period  of  jireparatlon  on 
campus.  Bennett  College  has  been  offering  such  experience  to  a  limited  number 
of  students  since  lO-oO.  \ 

A.s  explained  in  the  attche<l  statement  we  l)elieve  the  results  of  this  prograi'ii 
have  proved  the  exceptional  merit  of  this  pattern  in  educating  American  student.s\ 
and  'wo  wish  to  add  our  support  to  this  proi>o.«<ed  legislation  which  should  helj)  • 
us  and  others  to  continue  along  these  lines.  '  . 

I  shovUd  therefore  appreciate  your  including  my  .statement  in  the  record  of 
your  current  hearings  .'f  you  consider  it  helpful  and  appropriate. 
Sincerely  your.s, 

Do.NWM)  A.  Er.nuuKJEt  VrcaUJent. 
rRKrAREi)  Statement  OF  DoNAi.o  A.  Eldriook.  President,  Bennett  Coixeoe. 

MlLI.UROOK.  X.V. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  connnittee,  in  connectimi  with  the  hearings 
your  subcommittee  is  now  holding  on  the  .proiM)scd  Internati<nial  Echicntiiai  Act 
of  lf)66  contained  in  two  related  bills,  H.R.  14G43.  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre* 
•  .sentatives,  and  2874.  introduced  by  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  this  Sub*  " 
committee.  I  wish  hereby  to  go  on  record  as  President  of  Bennett  College.  Mill* 
brook.  New  York,  a  privately  .supjwrted  two-year  college  for  wcaaen,  in  endca-sing 
the  urgent  need  for  legislation  of  this  nature.  The  Federal  support  of  the  type  ' 
Q    ^posed  should  be  extremely  helpful  in  assisting  colleges  like  Bennett  College 
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in  planning,  developing  tind  currying  out  conipreliensive  prograuiH  to  strengthiMi 
and  improve  their  undergrudunte  instruction  in  international  studios. 

For  the  past  hnlf  rentnry,  we  at  Beunett  CulUw  have  }ield  the  view  expressed 
in  your  subcninniittce's  first  liearing  by  Assii^tant  Secretnry  Frankel  thnt  "an 
education  without  an  international  dimension  is  an  inadequate  education  for 
Americans.**  Therefore,  education  in  international  realities  has  been  offered 
at  Bennett  since  1010. 

In  1059,  we  began  developing  our  unique  Overseas  Service  Progrnni  directed 
toward  providing  sp.3ciali8ts  who  combine  useful  technical  skills  with  inter- 
national sophistication.  This  Program  hns  been  built  prinmrily  to  meet  tlie 
specific  needs  in  our  own  country  for  executive  .secretaries  wlio  .liave  had  iis  part 
of  their  general  education  ah  eximsure  to  tlie  conii)lex  facts  of  the  interni^tional 
scene.  These  young  women  develop  an  exceptional  understanding  i)t  the  i.^^ds 
and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  other  couUtrieH  through  two  years  of  spwialized 
preparation  at  Bennett  College  for  a  third  year  of  supervised  internsliip  abroad. 
^^^«hnrinL'  the  daily  living  and  working  exiMJrience  (»f  i»eoi)le  in  tlie  country  such 
as  France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Japan,  Niger,  or  Greece,  for  exanqile^ 

The  psychological  atmosphere  at  Bennett  College  sui>erimpo.ses  on  the  firm 
moral  and  intellectual  foundation  provided  by  the  homes  and  scliools  fnnn  wliich 
these  highly  selected  young  ladies  have  come,  a  capacity  for  open-eyed  recognition 
of  the  realities  of  the  international  world  in  which  we  live.  Thus,  they  readily 
develop  an  unusual  ability  to  deal  effectively  witli  i)eople.  of  all  nationalities  and 
stations  of  life.  Many  of  the  psychological  blocks  and  prejudices  that  handicap 
students  from  less  soi)histicated  backgrounds  are  not  present,  in  most  of  these 
Bennett  students,  and  we  have  found  this  to  be  an  important  factor  in  their 
success. 

 Undel^t^le-Ov4^r>tejl>t-Seryice-t!r^gJmn«  Bennett  College  has  develoi)€d  a  gradually 

broadening  coo  iteration  with  international  business  organlzaTmUi*  such-nK-iTB7^I— 
and  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and  Smith;  and  service.prganizntions  such  als 
the  Council  on  Student  Travel  have  been  most  cooperative  in  offering  apprentice 
jobs  under  both  part  and  full  time  arrangements  at  full  local  pay  rate??  for 
beginners.  The  Interantaonal  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  International  Y.W.C.A.,  France- 
Etats-Unis,  the  Anierican  School  of  Paris  and  the  Instituto  de  Cultura  Hispanica 
have  also  been  most  pleased  to  undertake  on-the-job  training  for  our  students  on 
a  voluntary  basis  orpit  nominal  wages.  '  , 

Furthermore,  on  the  compietion  of  their  year  of  internshi])  abroad,  many  of 
our  students  have  been  offered  i)ermanent  jobs  abroad  or  at  home  with  thP  orga- 
nizations with  which  they  have  worked  as  apprentices  or  with  other  organizations 
such  as  Pan  American  Airways.  Time-Life,  Inc.  and  a  number  of  governnjent 
and  educational  institutions.  The  Department  of  State,  A.I.D.,  the  U.S.I.S;.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  F.B.I.,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  .Agency  have 
nil  expressed  great  interest  in  our  graduates  and  have  encouraged  us  to  consider 
expanding  our  program.  Personnel  offices  in  both  business  nnd  government  in- 
form us  that  there  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  much  heavier  demand  for  girls 
with  the  cultural  background,  language  and  secretarial  skills  our  Overseas  Serv-i 
ice  Program  graduates  po.s.sess  than  can  possibly  be  njet  in  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  training  potential  international  office  workers  and  junior  execu- 
tives, the  Overseas  Service  Pnjgrah)  cooi)erates  with  tiie  Child  Study  and  Liberal 
Arts  Programs  of  Bennett  College  in  preparing  nnd  placing  students  in  apprentice- 
sliips  or  as  teaching  assistants  abroad.  For  several  years  we  have  had  two  to 
three  young  women  helping  t(»  teadi  Knglish  in  .Tapanese  Higli  Schools  and  for  the 
past  t\V(»  years  have  had  one. each  at  Pierce  (N»llege  in  Athens,  Greece,  and  in  the 
American  School,  in  Paris.  School  authorities  in  .Japan  particularly  have  ex- 
pressed to  nie  an  urgent  need  for  many  more  young  women  with  this  kind  of 
training. 

Our  Interior  Design  and  Fashion  and  Merchandising  Departments  at  Bennett 
College  are  collal>orating  on  plans  re^iuiring  special  training,  placement  and 
.spon.sorship  by  the  0\'erseas  Service  Progran)  for  a  number  of  their  student^^,  nnd 
the  Performing  Arts  Program  is  collaborating  with  the  Overseas  Service  Program 
in  a  project  for  the  placement  (^f  a  numiier  of  its  graduates  in  France  and  Britain 
as  apprentices  in  the  Provincial  Theatres  or  as  students  at  the  Boy  a  I  Academy 
of  Dramatic  Art  or  in  the  American  Theatre  Workshop  in  Paris. 

While  we  have  been  pioneering  this  program  we  liave  been  sharing  the  results 
of  our  experience  with  (»ther  educational  institutions  with  which  we  are  associ- 
ated in  organi stations  and  ffrouiw  such  as  the  American  A.s.sociation  of  .Junior 
Colleges,  the  A.^sociated  Colleges  of  the  Mid-Hudson  Area,  and  the  "Little  Six" 
Colleges,  and  we  have  offered  cooperation  to  those  who  have  indicated  interest  in 
establishing  similar  programs.   We  l>elieve  that  th;s  work-study-  plan  could  l)e 
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cU»v(»loiK»(l  into  a  imttorii  iiUaptablo  to  c»\Mei-  coUeiros  wliirh  recognize  the  unique 
vnlno  uf  Miiii  overseas  work-stini.v  i>ro^rani«  without  the  necessity  for  eaiTyinj; 
through  exiKMisive  i»relinilnar.v  ))ilot  ))romv^nns-(»f  their  own. 

We  are  tlrnily  eonviuml  of  the  j^reat  and  nniqne  value  of  cnir  Overseas  Sevvlee 
Program  to  the  promotion  c»f  lietter  unilerstauciin^  l»etween  the  ]>eo])U»s  of  the 
raited  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  and  in  pr<»vidin^  yonn^  women  pn»i»ared 
to  work  and  live  ahrond  with  the  greatest  eflfeetiveness  for  Ameriean  government 
and  private  or^^anizatlons  involved  In  Internatloival  transartlons  iw  services.  We 
/  "  have  found  that  in  additi<ai  to  their  work  ^'hroad  and  in  or^anizatfon  head- 
(luart-  TH  in  the  I'nited  States,  (air  graduates  who  nairry  become  unusually  useful 
iuflue.'ices  in  the  I)etterment  of  internati(aml  understanding  and  relations  in  the 
e<aauiunitie8  la  which  they  live.  We  are  therefore  determined  to  contlnne  the 
liro^ram  as  louK  as  we  can. 

We  now  .se<»,  however,  no  ))ossil»l:-  suurji-e  other  than  Federal  Funds  imder  the 
proposed  International  lOdncntiou  A(*t  of  for  exi>audin^  our  program.  Our 
experience  would  ilulicate  specitlcally  that' all  of  the  ]>rovisions  listed  nnder  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  are  desirable  niul  niH*i»ssary  to  the  ac<-omi)lishnient  of  the  Hill's  pur- 
l)o.»;es.  I  therefore  wish  Uy  add  the  testimony  of  our  experience  in  education  for 
international  service  to  that  offered  hy  individnals  re]»resentin>r  other  instituti<ms 
and  ur^e  your  favorable  consideration  ''f  nils  le>;islatioii. 

I  should  be  delighted  to  answer  aii;%  (piesti(ms  which  yon  or  any  member  of  your 
committee  or  staff  may  have  with  regard  to  this  stnteuient,  I  have  also  a.sked 
retired  American  Ambassador  Horace  U.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Overseas  Service 
Program  of  Hennett  College,  to  be  i)re)»ared  to  discuss  its  details  iuidju;genluimls- 
for  this  legislation  with  you  or  anyone  yoii  ini^hLdiJi^iatt*;  ' 


Cl-AUEMOM  GKAHUATK  ScIIOOI-  A. NO  UNIVERSITY  CENTER. 

Office  of  tub  Presiuent. 
Chncmont,  Calif ,^  Sepiemhcr  19, 1966, 

Hon.  WAy^•E  Morse, 

U,8.  Senate,  Washington,  D,C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  hope  very  much  your  .subcommittee  will  accept 
the  International  Education  Act  and  press  Its  passage  in  Congress.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  to  in.«;titutlons  .such  as  ours  where  numerous  faculty  ami  pro- 
;;rains  both  graduate  ami  underfrraduate  are  dedicate<l  to  international  educa- 
tion. Our  program  in  non-Western  cidtures-  including  Chinese,  Jai>ane.se.  Indian, 
and  Southeast  Asian  is  a  Claremont  Cx)lleges  feature  we  wisli  j:reatly  to  de- 
\'elop  In  the  2iexc  few  years.  '  ' 

The  scope  and  requirements  of  snch  exotic  i)rogranis  will  make  it  necessary 
for  outside  aid  if  they  are  to  be  developed  by  a  group  of  private  colleges  with 
limited  endowments.    Thiis  the  International  Education  Act  will  in  large  part 
determine  our  future  pos.sibilities  in  these  directions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  T.  BENEZEr. 


Colorado  College, 
CoJorad<KSprhif/8,  Colo.,  Aufjuat  1966. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Chairtmn,  Education  Suhcommittcc  of  the  Senate  Committee  on.  fjahor  aiul 
PuhUo  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash ingt&ii.  D.C. 
>  'Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  ai)preciate.  your  kind  letter  of  August  11th.  inviting 
ine  to  submit  a  written  statement  with  respect  to  the  "International  Education 
Act  of  1066"  on  which  yonr  subcommittee  recently  held  hearings.  .  My  statement 
is  enclo.sed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Freu  a.  Sonuekmann*. 
Professor  of  Political  f^ciencc, 

pREPARGu   Statement   of   Fred  A.   Sonuebmann*.   Vrofessor  of  Political 
Science.  Coloraik)  College.  Col(^h.mjo  Springs.  Colo. 

I  have  been  involved  in  international  studies  for  almost  twenty  years — tir.st  as 
an  undergraduate  student,  then  a  graduate  student,  and  since  lf>.13  a  member  of 
the  Faculty Mif  Colorado  College.  During  this  i>eriod.  I  liave  also  been  active  In 
related  activities.  Thns»  in  the  sunnner  of  10.14  I  s^jent  an  eight-week  i)eriod  as 
a  member  of  h  Seminar  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  teaching  in  international 
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relations  at  the  University  of  Iowa  (under  sponsorship  of  the  Ford  Foundation)  : 
in  the  1056/57 -aciddem if  year,  I  htid  a  Ford  Foiiudatlon  International  Kelatians 
Training  Fellowship  at  Stanford  Uiiiveraity,  to  acquaint  myaelf  \vitli  such  re- 
la  ted  fields  as  Anthropology  and  Social  Psychology',  I  was  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  International  Studies  Association  in  1050/00,  and  in  1002/63 
served  as  the  national.  President  of  this  group.  In  addition  to  luy  teaching  duties 
at  Colorado  College,  an  undergraduate  institution,  I  have  also  taught  at  fhe 
Graduate  School  of  International  Studies,  University  of  Denver;  and  at  the 
Clareniont  Graduate  iSchool  iu  California.  I  am  co-author  of  a  book  uf  text 
and  readings,  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Intcmational  Rclatlom  (tir>'t  edition 
1900,  second  edition  1000),  and  author  of  articles  hi  various  Journals,  I  have 
just  assumed  the  job  as  editor  of  Background  (to  be  renamed  Journal  of  Inter- 
national Studies) .  — 
-  On Hthe- basis  of  this  experience  In  studying  and 'tcachingjnternational  rela- 
tlons.'n  strongly  supiKjrt  the  objectives  of  the  *'Intertiatloual  E(UKratian  Act  of 
1900'*  and  urge  ixassage  of  this  legislation,  with  suitable  appropriations  to^cai^T 
the  Intent  of  this  legislation  Into  effect.    I  supiwrt  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  t(r~~-^ 


render  assistance  toward  the  Improvement  of  teaching  at  the  graduate  level.  Im- 
provement of  teaching  at  the  undergraduate  level,  and  aid  to  relevant  organl- 
zatlons>   

 SnTSly  tiiere  is  nothing  that  I  or  anyone  else~c6uld  imslbly  say  that  could 

over-stress  the  lmi)ortance  to  us.  In  our  own  natlonaljnterest,  of  piovldlng  the 
best  i>osslbIe  research  and  teaching  about  foreign  .countries  and  areaj^-and  the 
relations  among  them.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  immodest,  I  will  quote  froiiTmy^-^, 
introduction  to  the  aforementioned  bOoK:  *'It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the 
solution  (or  laqk  of  solution)  of  problems  in  this  area  of  hunmn  relationships 
v/ili  shape  the  design  of  our  future.  As  a  mutter  of  fact,  sixch  solutions  (or 
lack  of  solutions)  may  well  determine  whether  there  is  to  be  a  future  at  all  for 
the  kind  of  civilization  we  know.  However  much  many  of  us  might  prefer  to 
focus  on  private  or  Intrasocletal  problems,  a  precondition  for  continued  existence 
is  a  profound  understanding  of,  and  wi^e  and  sklUfal  participation  in,  world 
affairs  on  the  part  of  national  leaders,  and  in  a  democracy  such  a.s  ours,  on  the 
part  of  at  least  a  segment  of  tli^  lieople.** 

I  hope  It  win  not  be  considered  nece.ssiiry.  in  onler  to  establish  the  i>oint  for 
iuvolveuient  and  a.sj^istance  on  the  part  of  the  federal  goverlnnent,  to  argue  that 
nothing  that  has  been  happening  in  the  lieUl  of  scholarship  and  teaching  about 
international  relation.s  has  been  valuable  or  worthwhile.  On  ^he  contrary,  I  be^ 
lievc  that  this  held  of  stady-has  made  tremendous  advances  during  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  If  I  were  to  view  it  as  a  case  stm^y  of  iutvUvctmU  histnr;,*.  T 
woahl  argue  that  at  variou.s  times  a  dis<-i|din<»  may  cither  he  rHatfvrly  stagnant, 
or  that  it  may.  on  the  other  hand,  demon.strate  a  burst;  <)iLencrgy  and  ndvaace- 
nient.  On  this  basi.s.  it  .seem^s  clear  to  me  that  the  study  oflnternational  rela- 
tions has-  increusingly  partaken  of  the  latter  chanicteristlc.  It  is  an  exciting 
:iiu\  ciiallenging  t\r\d  of  study,  one  to  which  ia<ii-e  and  more  persons — from  a 
variety  of  scholarly  backgrounds — make  increasingly  imi)ortant  contributions; 
I  think  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  real  'i)reaktlnNaighs"  in  our  nndei*standing  of 
the  phenomena  of  intenmtional  life:  and  I  would  hoiH*  that  we  are  also  going  to 
ha  in  an  ever  better  imsition  to  ccmmnmicate  to  our  students  the  increasing 
knowledge  which  we  are  obtaining. 

There  are,  however,  problems  In  this  process^-prohlenis  of  time  and 'resources 
to  devote  to  the  tasks  at  hand:  and  i)roblems  of  c<aaaiunication  among  scholars 
and  between  scholars  and  students,  ^'ery  nniny  iastitntions  ».«f.  hfgher  learning 
in  this  rountry  have  (m\y  in.sufficient  programs  in  the  field  of  intenmtional  rela- 
tion.s. An  informal  survey  which  I  nmde  some  years  ago  of  the  nuhiber  and 
kinds  of  conrs«»s  in  this  Held  offered  at  a  cros.s-section  of  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  Western  Inited  States  persuaded  ine  that  tile  sit  nation  was  seri<ais  indeed. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  that  in  the  vast  naUority  of  higher  educational  institn^ 
tions.  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  professional  study  of  international 
relations  i.s  very  snmll  Indeed :  thus  these  tea t  hers  lack  the  inanediatt  day-by-day 
contact  with  others  who  slnire  their  own  interests  and  c(milK»tencie.s.  I  believe  ^ 
that  this  argues  for  energetic  efforts-  to  establish  nuae  ade(iaate  means  of  coiii- 
iiiunieation  annmg  them,  .so  that  they  nniy  k(*ep  abreast  of  the  research  efforts 
and  findings  of  other  members  of  the  profession,  that  they  may  contribute  mean- 
ingfully to  them  ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  nniy  integrate  these  findings  into  their 
owJL  teaching,  for  their  students'  benefit — and.  c<nj.se(iuently.  for  the  long-range^ 
benefit  of  the  country. 

What  I  um  trying  to  say  , i.s  that  one  of  the  nmjoi-  empha.s*»s  .should  be  on  the 
comnuuileation  of. what  we  nl ready  know  about  international  affairs.  I  do  not 
iiipjni  i^a  downgrade  the  iai(iortance  of  tr^'ing  t(»  Imni  n  great  deal -more — If 
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there  were  ever  to  he  n  point  at  whirh  wo  knew  "enough"  (whatever  that  might 
inenn).  we  are  Hurely  very  far  away  from  that  point  now.  Hut  I  Intend  to  convey 
to  you  my  feeling:  that  we  nU-vadti  know  more  than  we  are  connuunlcatlnf?  to  one 
s^nother  and  to  o«r  students. 

Hence,  the  emphasis  on  inoreasiUK  ayd  imi)roving  1)  research  activities:  2) 
;;raduate  and  undergraduate  instruction:  and  3)  organizational  njeans  of  con- 
tact and  communication  Keem  to  me  to  nmke  up  a  meaningful  pattern,  all  parts  of 
which  are  significantly  interrelated. 

The  expectations  which  we  Americans  have  of  our  educational  Institutions  are 
tremendously  large  and  complex.  It  has  hecome  increasingly  ai)parent  that  these 
institutions — puliUc  or  private — cannot  meet  all  demands  nmde  uiwn  them 
through  their. own  resources.  This  being  so.  vilrious  levels  of  govemnient  have 
IMirticipated  increasingly  in  order  to  provide  tlie  resources  to  enable  our  educa- 
I  tional  institutions  to  i»erform  their  functions.  This  has  l)een  true  in  such  fields 
as  medicine,  the  sciences  and  nmthenmtics.  the  preparation  of  teachers,  language 
'  instruction.  I  believe  that  all  such  iirognnns  have  benefited  not  only  the  insti- 
tntio»is  themseLyes,  init  much  more  importantly*  they  have  been  of  direct  benefit 
to  their  student .s  and  of  indirect,  but  surely  nmjor.  benefit  to  the  nation  Itself. 

I  myself  hamn'n  to  be  the  iiroduct  of  one  of  the  first  nmjor  acts  of  iwirtlcipattorr" 
by  the  federal  government  in  the  edncationul  ^irocess^hp  «n-rnllefl  G.I.  Bill  of 
__RJgkti4_foll  owing  World  War  IL  Tcan  therefore  testify  i  personally  to  the  beiie* 
of  prof^rams  of  that  sort :  and  I  should  like  to  think  that  what  benefited  me — . 
and  millions  like  nie— directly  has  al.so  ])een  of  value  to  the  entire  society.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  I  view  such  programs  of  assistance  to  the  educational  proc- 
ess. We  njust  be  very  sure  that  there  is  no  infringement  of  traditional  academic 
prmesses  and  freedoms.  I  find  no  indication  in  the  proposed_j£glalfttion-t4m^- 
tliere  would  l)C  such  infringement :  hence.  I  snpportJlt^uHy; 

Tliejiiie>Uinit-}imv--m~w1iFt1ie  increased  and  improved' knowledge  of  other  conn- 
tries  and  civilizations,  and  of  the  relationshins  among  them  and  between  tUeni 
and  the  T'nited  States  is  as  nmch  in  the  national  interest  as  increased  and  Im- 
proved knowledge  of  such  fields  as  nm  them  a  tics,  science,  languages,  and  the  like. 
My  answer  here  is  an*  unequivocal  "yes.^*  I  hope  that  the  connnittee*s — and  the 
Senate*!;^ — answer  wlU  be  the  sjvu\e ;  and  that  the  legislation  presei^tly  before 
your  group  will  he  viewed  as  an  important  initial  step  to  implement  that  answer. 


.Tkactikkr  Coi.i.koe.  Columbia  UNi\'ER8iTy, 

AV/r  Vorfr.  A^.V..  Man  5.  mC, 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
*   Chairman  of  the  E<fnvatio»  5?«6co//i/in7fr('.  ^ 
Counnittre  nil  Lahnr  uiiff  PHhfir  ^yrIfarv.  ] 
T'.S!.  Srnittr.  WaahiHfftou,  D.C. 

Peak  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  as  chairman  of  the. Committee  on  Interna- 
— i1onat~TtFlirttnh>  of  the  National  Education  Association  to  urge  you  and  your 
Committee  to  begin  hearings  as  rtoon  as  possible  on  the  proposed  International 
Rduc^atlou  Act  of  1066.  My  committee,  which  represents  an  organization  of 
nearly  a  million  American  educators,  supports  in.  the  strongest  terms  the  puriwses 
and  the  proposals  for  international  education  which  were  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  to  Congress  on  February  2.  1966  and  which  are  embodied  in 
S.2S74. 

We  likewise  very  strouKly  .supi)ort  H.R.  14643  which  w^is  reported  out  unani- 
mously by  the  House  Conmiittee  on  K<lncation  and  Labor  on  April  26.  We  believe 
that  the  amendments  made  in  H.R.  12451  and  H.R.  12452  as  a  result  of  the  hear- 
ing.s  before  the  House  Task  Force  on  International  Education  will  still  further 
enhance  the  role  of  American  education  at  it  understakes  to  strengthen  Its  own- 
international  thrust,  expands  its  u.sefnlne.ss  to  the  educational  systems  of  other 
nations,  and  thereby  promotes  the  peace  and  security  of  the  worldj 

We  therefore  hoi>e  that  yon  and  your  Connnittee  will  take  all  ixisslble  st^ps 
to  insure  prompt  and  favorable  action  in  the  Siena te  so  that  the  momentum 
achievetl  in  the  House  thus  far  may  be  consunnnated  by  passage  of  the  bill  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress. 

Mny  T  add  a  personal  Word  of  my  own?  .Vs  Associate  Bean  for  International 
$>tndies  at  Teachers  College.  Columbia  T'niversity.  I  have  been  in  charge  of  our 
programs  of  international  ften'ice.  training,  and;  research  for  nearly  a  decade. 
We  bride  ourselves  on  the  extent,  variety,  and  success  of  the  several  projects  we 
at  Teachers  College  hnve  conducted  in  cooperation  with  AID.  the  Peace  Corps, 
several  private  foundations,  and  do;{eas  of  colleges  and  universities  both  here 
^nnd  abroad. 
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^  I  a;ii  convinced  that  nur  eCFortH  mid  the  cffortH  of  muiiy  other  American  col- 
leges and  universities  have  i)een  invaiuahie  to  AuihWou^s  interests  and  to  the 
interests  of  tlie  whole  free  \vnrid.  but  I  am  aisu  conviiiCiKl  from  personal,  admin* 
^istrative,  and  scholarly  uxperienee  that  the  urgency  and  scoik;  of  world-wide 
educational  needs  require  the  h)iig^term  hasic  HU])i)ort  envisioned  by  the  pro* 
proposed  International  (Muoitioh  A(*t  of  DHtO. 

It  is  most  imiK>rtnnt  that  Ihe  new  bill  nid  to  mobilize  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  ncmleniie  community.  t\w  institutions  that  iKlueate  teachers,  and  the  public 
and  private  school  systems  of  the  country  if  the  needs  are  to  be  met  at  home  and 
overseas.  Nothing  less  will  do. 

Again,  may  I  ur^e  you  to  rednuiile  your  efforts  on  beiwilf  of  the  Xuterimtional 
Education  Act  of  IJKKJ  in  order  to  achieve  Its  pas.sa^'e  as  soon  as  jwssible. 
YourJi  very  truly. 

R.  Fkeeman  Butts, 
.\t<ito('iut{'  hvun  for  Jntcmdtional  Studies. 


COLUMBI.V  UmvERSITY  IN  TMK  CiTY  OIT  NeW  YoRK, 

yew  York,  ^\Y.,  June  22,  tOau. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Chairma^h  Subcommittee  0)i.  Education, 

fJ.S,  Senate, 

Washington^  B.C.  ■       ■  ,  —   —  

pEAB  Senator  Mo^8Ej_I_aiujvv4:jth>g4n:xoilnectim^  with  the  impending  consider- 
ation  by  your  OoTnmittee  of  the  International  Education  Act,  recently  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ah  one  of  tho.se  who  have  been  concerned  with  the  training  of  specialists  in 
intematioiiul  nftairs  and  foreign  areas.  I  am  wholeheartedly  la  favor  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  Given  your  general  record  and  outlook,  I  assume  it  Is  in- 
deed not  necessary  to  reiterate  what  woijiU  «eem  to  be  compelling  arguments  in 
its  favor. 

I  might  add  that  a  nunil)er  of  the  major  pbllaiithropic  foundations  which  have, 
oyer "th^  past  two  ilecades,  given  supi>ort  to  the  development  of  training  in  and 
study  or  toTeign  areas  at  certain  American  universities  have  now  withdrawn 
their  suppoTfToTrtlie  rtsisumptlon Jthat  their  function  was  primarily  one  of  bridg- 
ing a  short-term  gap  or  "priming  the  pump.'*  so  that  in  fact  a  number  of  estab. 
iished  programs  in  regional  studies  would  now  i)e  left  in  considerable  tlnancial 
difficulty,  were  there  not  a  prospect  of  supiK)rt  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  proposed  International  Education  Act  of  lOOO  would  essentially  improve  the 
prospects  in  an  area  which  is  manifestly  in  the  national  interest. 

Many  of  ns  have,  of  late,  been  depressed  by  the  seeming  inade<piacy  of  Amer- 
ican knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  world  abroad.  Tlio  demonstrable  mis- 
conceptions which  exist  al)out  so  nmny  areas  have  of  course,  had  a  most  un- 
fortunate effect  on  public  opinion  and  probably  policy:  It  would  seem  doubly 
important,  therefore,  to  stimulate  the  kind  of  training  which  over  the  years  might 
lead  to  an  essential  iniprovement  In  this  situation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
tragic  V/etnam  situation  must  not  be  ^lermitted  to  lireveiit  the  development  of 
sound  and  forward-looking  legislation  at  home. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alexander  Dallin, 
Adlai  E,  St cvcnBon  Prof CHHOi' of  International  Relatioua 

and  Director,  Russian  Institute. . 


Washington,  D.C.,  August  16, 1966. 

Senator  WaVnb  Morse, 
Chairman,  Education  Subcommittee, 
Conimittpc  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S,  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  have  your  good  letter  of  August  11  inviting  a  statement 
on  S.  2874  and  H.R.  14643  (Ihtemational  Education  Act  of  196C)  which  are 
currently  being  studied  by  your  Subcommittee.   My  particular  interest  in  that, 
legislation  is  in  facilitating  efforts  "to  strengthen  undergraduate  programs  In 
international  studies." 

While  the  proposal  which  I  suggest  does  not  seem  to  be  contemplated  in  Uie 
ng<Hng  legislation,  the  Findings  and  Declaration  (Sec.  2  of  H.R.  14643)  that 
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**.  .  .  this  and  future  generations  of  Americans  should  be  assured  ample  opiwr- 
tuuity  to  develop  to  the  fuhest  extent  i>08Slble  their  Intellectual  cuimcltles  In  all 
ureas  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  other  countries,  peoples;  and  cultures;  and 
that  it  is  therefore,  both  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  nsslst  In  the  development  of  resources  for  International  study  and  research 
.  ,  leads  me  to  suggest  for  consideration  the  i>ossll>illty  of  Including  a  pro- 
vislou  imder  Sec.  4  of  H.R.  14043  which  wmikl  sulwidlw,  through  tlie  use  of 
excess  currencies,  undergraduate  education  of  veterans  who  may  he  luMieflclarlcs 
of  the  Cold  War  Bill  of  nights  and,  contingent  upon  the  avaiUihlUty  of  funds, 
other  U  S.  students  who  desire  to  study  In  countries  where  the  U.S.  has.  such 
currency  balances. 

The  landing  legislation  and  other  existing  federal  programs'provlde  for  sub- 
^;idl7-ntion  of  graduate  education  abroad.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  expand 
the  principle  of  snch  support  to  undergraduate  education  as  well. 

I  am,  therefore,  attaching  a  proposal  for  the  use  of  excess  currencies  to  defray 
the  cost  of  undergraduate  education  of  U,S.  students  who  wish  to  study  abroad. 
I  hope  that  the  substance  of  this  proposal  Is  appropriate  for  consideration  by  your 
Subcfommittee  as  It  considers  the  International  Educational  Act  of  10(W  and  that 
the  members  pf  the  Committee  will  find  some  merit  In  It. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Cordially, 

Brant  Coopebsmitii. 


A.  Proposal  for  the  Use  of  Excess  CuRKEjrciESrTo-DEFRAY-THEJCQSTB  of  Un»ek- 

GRADUATB  EOUCATIOri  FOR  U.S.  STUDENTS  WlIO  WiSII  To  StUDY  ABROAI) 

Excess  currencies  accruing  to  the  U.S,  from  a  variety  of  foreign  aid  programs 
particularly  P.  L.  480  funds  and  those  which  will  come  from  the  Food  For 
Freedom  proposals  present  an '  Increasingly  difficult  challenge  especially  in  de- 
veloping nations  which  are  characterized  by  sensitivity  to  encroachments  upon 
Independence,  real  or  imagined.  The  recognition  that  an  Investment  in  education 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  tantamount  to  a  capital  lnvestment  as  well  as  a 
major  contrl  butlon  to  Ininiau  development  has  led  to  a  variety  of  proposals 
large  and  small  that  significant  portions  of  excess  currencies  be  allocated  for 
educational  purposes.  However,  with  rare  exceptions  it  Is  not  contemplated 
nor. has  specific  legislative  provision  been  made  for  the  allocation  of  these  funds 
to  the  use  of  U.S.  undergraduate  students. 

1.  Authorization  should  be  granted  to  make  excess  currencies  available  to 
defray  the  cost  of  undergraduate  education  and  subsistence  for  U.S.  veterans  and, 
contingent  upon  the  availability  of  funds,  other  U.S.  students  who  desire  to  study 
in  countries  where  the  U.S.  has  such  excess  currency  balances, 

2.  At  the  present  time  undergraduate  study  abroad  Is  limited  to  either  the  . 
exceptional  scholarship  student  or  those  students  who  can  afford  what  today 
must  be  considered  a  luxury.  It.  would  be  highly  desirable  tliat  the  opportunity 
for  foreign  study  be  available  to  the  less  affluent  and  ordinary  student  as  well. 

3.  Usually  foreign  study  at  the  undergraduate  level  such  as  the  Junior  Year 
Abroad  programs  take  place  iii  European  nations.  The  utilization  of  excess  cur- 
rencies for  undergraduate  education  would  stimulate  such  study  in  other  iwrts  of  . 
the  world.  *  l       .  ^ 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  It  is  essential 
that  they  be  included  in  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  the  U.S.  as  something  other 
than  exotic,  mysterious  locations,  cultures,  and  i)eoples  and  become  integrrited> 
into  the  American  vision  of  the  world-  as  one  community.    A  steady  flow  of  ': 
American  undergraduates  to  those  regions  would  contribute  to  that  end. 

4.  In  view  of  the  fact  l^hat  excess  currencies  belorig  to  the  people  of  the  U.S.  . 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  ordinary  citizen  benefit  from  them  so 
long  as  it  is  considered  beneficial  to  the  U.S. 

5.  Current  proposals  for  Bi-National  Educational  Foundations  have  met  with 
rcfsistance  because  of  sensitivity  in  the  grantee  nations  to  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming involved  ^^'ith  what  is  termed  cultural  imperialism.  An  undergraduate 
student  program  would  not  nui  that  risk.  The  number  of  students  benefitting  by 
such  a  program  would  depend  ui)6n  the  willingness  of  the  foreign  universities  to 
accept  them.  Therefore,  the  criteria  for  participation  In  the  program  would  he 
in  the  hands  of  authorities  In  the  grantee  nation  thus  ayolding  the  possible  allega- 
tion of  imperialism  of  any  sort. 

6.  Benefits  to  ordinary  U.S.  students  would  emphasize  the  "mutual*'  aspects  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  Psychologically,  this  would  be  deslraj)le  in  the  grantee 

•nation.  This^s  one  means  in  which  they,  in  fact,  can  pay  their  own  way  diminish- 


•  ■  .    .    ■■■  ■    ^'         •  V 
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Ing  the  posslbUlty  of  Shakespeare's  warning.  .  .  for  loan  oft  loses  botli  Itself 
ami  friend."  t 
'  7.  The  appearance  of  ori^jlnary  .Vmerican  nndorgraduatcs  on  foreign  campuses 
would  be  de8im01e  In  connuunicating  the  values  of  our  culture  by  their  exan\ple. 
,There  can  Ue  few  better  ways  of  indicating  the  nature  of  our  modern  tech- 
nological society  than  by  the  conduct  Of  our  young  i>eoi)lc.  Their  aspirations, 
hopes  and  plans  for  §ood  or  ill  wonld  be  more  Illustrative  than  countless  lectures 
urging  the  concept  that  education  has  utllitariau'as  well  as  cultural  functions. 

a  V/ltli  the  adoption  of  tJie  Cold  War  Bill  of  lU'ghts  the  U.S.  has  an  obligation 
.  to  contribute  to  education  for  our  veterans  crenthig  demands  uiKjn  our  treasury 
.  which"  cpuld  be  relieved  by  the  extent  that  veterans  availed  themselves  of  the 
benefit  of  the  use  of  excess  currencies  if  such  use  i3  authorized. 

0.  A  .siiecial  program  encouraging  veterans  to  ase  these  funds  for  study  abroad 
would  in  the  case  of  1000  studeiits  save  the  taxpayer  In  the  U.S.  $100,000  per 
n^onth.  '  r 

10.  With  the  hicreaslng  cost  of  education  in  the  United  States,  the  $100/month 
contribution  to  a  veteran's  education  under  the  Cold  War  Kill  of  Rights  may  stlH 
present  the  veteran  with  considerable  economic  problems.  He,  therefore,  may  be 
stimulated  to  take  advantage  (if  nu  opi>ortunity  t(f  study  abroad  under  conditions 
wherein  full  tuition  and  subsistence  wonld  be  iirovlded  out  of  excess  currencies. 

11.  Such  an  opiwrtunlty  for  study  abroad  might  for  some  persons  provide  an 
escape  valve  from  the  frustrations  and  pressures  of  ghetto  living  In  our  nuijor 
cities.  In  those  cases  It  could  be  argued  that  such  educational  opi>ortnnitie.s 
wonld,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  exercisedr  minimize  tensions. 

— 1^.— faepeased-^tudy  by  U.S,-atudent«  aitx^d^AVould-prwid(^^4it^-imt4(ni-A^ 
additional  human  resources  when  dealing  with  international  affairs. 


U'UAcx,  y.w.  hcfif ember  nt,  am. 

Hon.  Way.nk  Morsk. 

(Chairman  of  the  S^ubaunmittcv  on  I ntvnKiti(itial  Kduruthni  Act. 

International  Kducntion  Act  most  important  legislation  to.  help  higher  educa- 
tion make  a  grentei*  contribution  to  our  country's  capabilities  to  deal  intelU^ 
'ently  \Vith  overseas  i>roblem.'<.  Hoi)e  verj-  much  for  your  support  for  this 
ifKirtant  measure.  . 

.Fames  .\.  Tkuklns, 
PrrHtdcnf.  Vnrnvll  UnircrHtfy. 

Mexico  D.F.. 

June  22,  UUUi. 

Senator  \^* AY NE  Morsk.  ,  ^■ 

Oiil  Scnatti  Office  liuUd in f/, 

Wafthhtf/tfjn^D.C. 

l)kAR  Sk.\\vtok:  >V lien,  yon  .so  kindly  received  Dr.  Ijndley  and  Mr.  Sharii  iit 
yoiir  office.^  i-W-ently,  you  mentioned  Senate  Hill  \o.  2S74  regarding  education 
and  .said  yoii  wnmld  welcome  any  sugj;es-tions  we  might  have  to  offer  which  wonld 
open  the  door  to\he  I'niversity  of  the  Americas  in  Alexico.  O.IT. coming  within  its 
terms  and  i>rovisi6iis. 

Both  Dr.  Lindl|t»>\  and  I  made  some  notes  on  copies  of  the  Bill  and  you  may 
liave  already  hear(l\from  him  by  riiis  time.  Howev<*r,  shice  he  .stayed  in  the 
USA,  delivering  a  ('mnmencenient  Address  at  Lexliijcton.  Kentucky.  I'm  taking 
tile  lil>erty  of  forwarding;  my  marked copy,  with -the  thoughts  that  occurred  to  us 
as  iHM-haps  being  usefuKto  enable  the  T'of A  to  (pmllfv  within  the  framework  of 
the  Bill.  A; 

As  hearings  take  i)lace  I  do  ho]ie  that  it  will  be  possilile  for  the  legislati(ni  to 
be  edited,  and  of  course  subse(|uently  adopted  to  accommodate  the  UofA. 

We're  niost  gratteful  for  your  deei>  interest  in  the  school  and  what  we're  trying 
ro  acconii)lish.    We  cairt  heliVbut  be  enthusiastic  as  we  review  recent  years  and 
see  the  progress.  j>articularly  th^  imi)iict  being  made  in  this  area. 
Sincerely.  \ 
'I  \  (Signed)    Jess  X.  I ).u.ro.\. 

tS,  2874389th  Cong..  seas.] 

(Omit  the  part  struck  througn\and  Insert  the  part  printed  in  italic) 

%  .  *  Ik 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  strengtheningXof  American  oriented  educational  resources 
for  international  sti^dies  and  research 

-  -  *  « . 
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Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  ftmis  and  declares  that  a  knowledge  of  other  coun- 
tries is  of  the  utmost  importaiice  in  promoting  inutual  understanding'  and  co- 
o])eration  between  nations;  that  strong  American  oriCHtcd  educational  resourceH 
irrcapccHvc  of  situs  are  a  necewsary  base  for  strengthening  our  relations  with 
othei'  cuuutrie8 ;  that  this  and  future  generations  of  Americans  should  be  assuretl 
iiniple  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  iwssible  their  intellectual  ca- 
paclfles.m  all  areas  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  Other  countrlej?,  i)eoples,  and 
•cultures;  and  that  It  is  therefore  both  necessary  and  apj)ropriate  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  in  the  development  of  resources  for  international  study  and 
research  and  to  assist  the  progress  of  education  in  developing  nations,  in  order 
to  nieet  the  requirements  of  world  leadership. 

CEpTTERS  FOR  ADVANCEU  1?!  TEBNATIONAL  STUDIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  1  Iducutlon,  ami  AVelfare  (hereiimfter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorizid  to  arrange  through  grants  to  Ameri- 
can oriented  Institutions  of  hijfgher  educi  tion,  or  combinations  of  such  institu- 
tions, for  the  establishment,  strengthening,  rnd"operatlou  by  them  6T"gfa9uate~ 
centers  \vJiioh  will  be  national  and  irrernatjonQl  resources  for  researcli^ahd  train- 
ing in  international  studies.  ActlTitie^  carried  on  in  such  centers  may  be  con- 
centrated either  on  specific  geogmpnlcal  areas  of  the  world  or  on  particular 
fields  or  issues  in  international  affairs  which  concern  one  or  more  countries,  or 
both. 

 •  «  .   m  »  

GRANTS  TO  STRENGTHEN  UNDERGRADUATE^  PROGRAMS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  American  oriented 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  assist  them  in  plannjng,  developing,  and 
'  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  i)rogram  to  strengthen  and  imptove  imdergraduat.^ 
instructions  in  international  studies.  Grants  made  under  this  .section  may  be 
for  projects  and  activities  which  are  an  int^ral  part  of  such  a  comprehensive 
program  such  as — 

♦/        .»  «.  p  «  ^ 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants  to  Ameriean  oriented  institutiiohs  of 
will  most  nearly  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  grants  thpoughoufe  %h 
Sta*co  «o'ic/»om«oci?cr  directed  while  at  the  same  time  giving  a  preference  to  those 
'lnstitution.s  which  are  mpst  in  need  of  additional  funds  for  programs  in  inter- 
uatlonal  studies  and  which  show  real  promise  of  being  able  to  use  additional 
f  und9^  eff^tlvely. 

■  *\  _  *  »  «  «  »  •     .        ^  ■ 


New  YpRKu  AugUittlG.iQGG. 
Re  S..2874  and  H.R.  14643.  f 

Dear  Senatob  MobsE:  Thank  3'ou  for  giviijg  nie  this  op|)ortnnit.v  to  offer  my 
proposals,  regarding  international  education. 

rho  International  Education  Fund,  Inc.,  offers  a  •'d6-it-your.*<elf"  via  a  lending 
hand  program,  through  the  use  of  credit  leverage,  combined  with  "growth  in- 
vestment" applied  to  international  education. '  — 

It  proposes  to  i>reser7e  the  private  enterprise  approach  to  education,  by  provid- 
ing a  helping  handjto  those_who  wish  to  help  themselves,  where  other  means 
are  not  available.  * 

This  is  a  self-financing  program,  that  does  not  require  tax  money. 

The  International  Education  Fund,  Inc.,  provides  the  "know-how"  and  assist- 
.  ance  for  arranging  long  term,  low  cost  loans  to  college  students  world-wide,  in 
order  that  they  can  complete  Ihelr  education  in  the  sciences,,  medicine,  etc.. 
where  they  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  fiuancial  assistance.  .  Such  loan.s 
are  arranged  through  local  banks  and  established  institutions  of  education,  in 
the  area  i)£  the  students  home,  / 

In  addition  the  International  Education  Fund,  Inc.,  arranges  for  long  term.', 
low  cost  financing  to  colleges  for  the  expansion  of  their  facilities,  on  terms  and  . 
conditions  that  can  be  met  within  the  provisioHs  of  their  budget  .structtirg. 

The  International  Education  P\md,  Inc.,  proposes  to  finance  this  work,  through 
the  establishment  of  an  Investment  Fund,  by  the  i.^suance  of  20  year  Debentures^ 
at  .current  rates  of  interest,  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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This  Investment  Fund,  of  several  hundrecl  million  dollars  to  begin  the  pro- 
gram; will  be  invested  iu  **gro\vth'*  type  Investment  Companies,  that  ovi>r  the 
IMist  quarter  centur5\  have  demonstrated  a  growth  of  over  20J^'  ji^r  anntun  coni- 
Ijounded. .  This  Investment  Fund  will  appreciate  emmgh  to  pay  interest  on  the 
Debentures  at  current  market  rates,  build  a  Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption 
of  the  Debentures  at  the  end  of  30  years  and  still  generate  wifficieut  revenue  to 
carry  on  the  work  described  alK)Ve.  in  the  Held  of  intemufionnl  education,  by 
working  with  local  banks  and  established  institutions  of  higher  education,  iii 
arranging  for  long  term,  Joiv  cost  loans  to  college  students  from  the  local  banks. 

For  eacb  $1,000.  10  year  loan  at  3%" Interest,  that  the  local  boiik  grants  to  a 
college  student  ;  the  .Ihtematlonal  Education  Fund,  Inc.,.\Yill  take  from  that  bank 

•  an  addftional  $2,000.  10  year  loan,  at  current  rates  of  Inferest,  plus  the  dlf-  * 
^'  ferential,  of  the  college  students  3%  and  the  current  rate  of  Interest.  The  local 

bank  will  thus,  be  paid  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  the  entire  amount  loaned, 
under  the  arrangement  of.  and  guaranteed  by  the  Internationa)  Educ.atloii  Fund, 

•  ^  Inc.  The  loans  to  be  repaid  in  the  local  curnuncy  of  the  country.  In  which  the  ' 

bank  is  located ;  or,  if  the  bank  prefers     can  be  repaid  in  ''hard"  currency,  this  • 

~     also  applies  to  interest  payisents:  '  — '■  

The  International  Education  Fund,  Inc.,  will  invest  the  $2,000  loan  from  the 
bank,  through  ifs  T  vestment  Fund.  This  .$2,000.  investment  in  10  years,  will 
amount  to  $6,000.  (Based  on  the  experience  of  the  past  quarter  century,  of 
*'growth"  type  Investment  Comi>anies.)  This  amount  is  suflBcient  to  pay  all 
the  interest  payments  of  the  bank  loans  and  to  repay  the  original  loan  of  $2,000., 

 _5^so  if  for  any  reason  the  college  student  cannot  repay  his  loan,  there  is  sufficient 

~  Feveim^-from-this^n^'estment-t^-repay^his-IM^.OOO^loanHplus-a^^   

m&y  owe. 

The  local  bank  profits  in  many  ways.    :^t  makes  a  loan  at  current  rates  of 
interest,  guaranteed  by  a  strong  International  Education  Fund,  Inc.    It  can 
.   obtain  repayment  of  %  of  the  loan  and  interest  paymehts.  in  the  **hard"  cur- 
rency of  any  country  it  wishes,  through  our  Swiss  banks.   It  creates  good  will 
for  the  bank,  by  assisting  college  students,  the  future  leaders  of  the  community. 

In  the  case  of  assisting  established  colleges  to  expand  their  facilities,  the 
International  Education  Fund,  Inc.  will  arrange  for  a  local  30  year  Debenture 
issue  at  current  rates  of  interest.  To  be  guaranteed  by  the  local  government 
and/or  the  International  Education  Fund,  Inc. 

.The  ratio  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  college  student  loan.  For 
each  $1,000,000.00  that  the  college  would  need;  a  $3,000,000.00  Debenturij  issue 
would  be  obtained.  Of  this  %  wouUl  go. to  the  college  and  %  would  be  invested 
through  the  Investment  Funtt  of  the  International  Education  Fun^l,  Inc.  ' 
p.  .The. college  would  pay  interest  on  its  part  of.  the  Debenture  Issue,  to  the 
f  International  Education  Fund,  Inc.  at  the  rate  of  at  least  3%  per  annum,  or 
more,  up  to  the  full  current  rate  at  which  the  Debenture  Issue  was  obtained. 
'   Depending  on  the  ability  of  the  college  to  pay.  The  differential,  if  any,  would 
;  be  made  up  by  the  International  Education  Fund»  Inc. 

The  $2,000,000.00  iyrested,  by  the  International  Education  Fund.  Inc.,-  of 
the  $3,000,000.00  Debenture  Issue,  in  30  years  would  amount  to  $60,000,000.00. 
(Based  on  the  experience  of  "growth"  type  Investment  Companies,  during  the 
past  quarter  century.)  This*  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  current 
interest  and  to  repay  the  original  $3,000,000.00  Debenture  Issue,  even  if  the 
college  is  npt  in  n  position  to  contribute  anything  durini^  the  30  jrear  period. 

This  i)roposed  program  of  the  International  Education  Fund,'  Inc.,  can  begin 
to  operate  by  an  initial  30  year  Debentnre  Issue,  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  of  $900,000,000.00.  This  will  cover  both  the  college  studeHt-4oftn,  as 
well  as  the- college  expansion  programs.  On  a  more  limi^'^d  basis,  covering  only 
college  .student  loans,  the  program  could  hie  started  with  an  Initial  30  year 
Debenture  Issue,  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government,  of  only  $360,000,000.00. 
.  ''feacti*  yean  as  the  program  progresses  and  needs  require,  additional  funds 
could  be  raised,  by  additional  Debentnre  Issues.  \ 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Investment  Fluid  of  the*  International  Education  F^iindt 
Inc.,  be  placed  iuMhe  custody  of  the  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company 
and  invested  in  ^ell  established  and  managed  "growth"  type  Investment  Com- 
panies, that  have  demonstrated  «  growth  rate  of  at  least  20%  per  annum,  over  a 
period  of  years.  \  ■  ■ 

This  program  requires  no  tax  dollars,  because  it  is  self-sustaining,  througU 
the  employment  of  the  principle  of  private  enten>ri8e  and  investment  in  privately 
owned  "growth"  industries,  through  the  Vise  of  .  credit  applied  to  international 
education.  A  lending  hand  to  help  those,  who  want  to  help  themselves. 
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111  siil>i>ort  of  the  ui)i»roclatioii  through\**gr()\vth-*  tlouionstrated  by  well  man-, 
aged  Iiivestinent  Companies,  ovor  the  imst\(iiiarter.  contnry;  (1/1/41  to  1/1/60) 
I  i*efer  to :  Investment  Comi)anIes  by  Arthur  Welsonberger  iSc  Co. ;  Fuudscoi)e  by 
•Fmidscope  Inc. ;  Johnson  Charts  by  Johnson  Cjoip. 

The  followiuK  figures  are  the  results  of  .1^10,00(*  invested  for  20  years.  An 
average  of  0,  20  year  periods,  during  the  last  (piartor  oentury.  Figures  taken 
from  FirXDSCOPE.  July,  1000:    '  \    «  . 

\       '  20- year  RcHitlt  <« 

fnvcatment  Company  \  period  Average) 

Affiliated  Fund  -  .  i.i  -   ,$142,  3in 

Broad  Street  Fund—  lII^.l  1   119, 162 

Chemical  Fund  -  J   130,  787 

Eaton  Stock  Fund   121,33a 

Fidelity  Fund  — — ^  A-^   13i5,  944 

Founders   Fund  —   122,  402 

Investment  Company  of  America  _--Ll>I-.t-   123,547 

Keystone  K-2  Fund  -   177,272 

Keystone-8-:>r-Ftind--  :rr^- ,  _irr^— — ^^rrfr^ — ^100,-384- 

Keystone  S~3  Fund    135,572 

Keystone        Fund    V  ^  193,004 

Massachusetts  Investment  Growth  Fund  ^   147,  OK) 

Massachusetts  Investment  Trust  Fund-  ^   .117,017 

National  Investors  Fund   1   163, 157 

Philadelphia   Fund  ^     107,744 

i •  itnam  Tnvestmen t— Fimd   ^^^^..w^^^   99,-91^- 

State  Street  Fund   120,  748 

United  Accumulation  Fund    118,  854 

Fundamental  Fund   J   121,931 

Keystone  S-1  Fund  a—     104, 007 

The  above  20  Investment  Companies  are  an  example  of  the  many  more 
"growth"  type  Investment  Companies  that  have  similar  and  even  greater  apprecia- 
tion records;  on  a  consistant  basis  over  a  i)eriod  of  many  years. 

If  there  are  any  questions  or  need  for  additional,  in  forma  tioii,JLshall  be  most 
happy     provide  any  requirements-  that  the  Committee  mn.y  have. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  my  proposal  of 'providing  international 
education,  without  cost  to  taxpayers,  at  the  same  time  exalting  the  private  enter- 
prise sy^em  under  which  we  live. 

Sincerely  yours,  '  . 

Pierre  A.  Du  Val,  . 


f  •  Eastern  Wasiiington  State  College,  e 

j      .  Cheney,  Wash.,  A^rtl  XS,  1960.  . 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  — 
UlS.  Senate,  ,  ' 

TVa shin ff toil,  B.C.  -.^  \,.  . 

I  Dear  Senator  Morse  :  The  purpo.^e  of  this  letter  is  to  exi)ress  some  concerns 
i^bout  H.R.  12451/12452  the  International  Education  Act*-of  1906.  , 
'  If  one  of  our  national  purposes  is  to  aid  in  the  de\*elbpment  of  the  democratic 
ideology,  which  implies  not  only  the  right  of  choices  but  also  the  ability  to  choose, 
ibgically,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  the  general  level  of  education  in  any 
developing  country  is  related  to  its  ability  to  make  choices.  The  general'level 
of  teacher  preparation  dotermiiies  tli^  maximum  level  -of  geutr.il  education,  con- 
Kecpiently.  normal  schools  and  teat- Kits'  colleges  iir  develoinug  countries  have  a 
most  iniin>rtant  stnkir  in  the  developin«nt  of  democracy.  Their  couuten^n'ts  in 
America  also  share. this  responsihility. 

In  discussing  this  issue  last:  week  with  Dr.  Ralph  Flynt.  Assmriate  Cominissiou- 
er  of  Kducatiou,  it  wa^  concluded  that  the  "blue  ribbon**  i>ain4t*«*ined  to  testif,v 
might  easily  overlook  this  important  aspect.  It  was  suggestecllHiat  I  might  i'e- 
quest  the  privilege  to  tostify  in  this  behalf  due  to  my  exi)eriences  as  a  specialist 
in  tea'cher  education  in  Korea.  .  How*ever,  I  would  suggest  instead  that  you 
consider  Dr.  WiUiaui  T)ruunn<md  of  the  Georgo  t*o:il«Kly  College  for  Teachers 
as  a  i>ersou  who  has  bad  similar  exiH>riences  and  shares  the  same  views. 

MyS[»(>ncenis  are  not  rolat(»d  to  wdio  might  be  called  to  testify  as  much  as  the 
right  issues  are  brought  into  focus.         .  . 

Sincerely  yours,  .  ^ 

Walter  L.  Powers. 
Profcffsor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 
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KORDHAM  llNIVKHSnn'  GUADUATK  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 

Dkpaut.me.nt  ov  History. 
/fro/14*.  .V.V.,  i^cptumi^cr  15.  JimO. 

lion.  "Wayne  M(m.sE. 
Wasfnuf/ton.  J>J\ 

Bear  Senator  Morse  :  A  ninnber  of  tlie  faculty  at  Fprdliani  intcrestkl  in  promot- 
ing the  development  of  international  studies  have  been  following  \Vith  coacern 
Hurt  interest  the  prot^rcss  of  federal  legislation  in  sui>iM>rt  of  siK-h  ecliueatlon  this 
.  year.  '      ^  ■  1 

\  would  just  like  t(»  expres.s  to  you  my  ai»i»reeiati(m  f<»r  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  higher  education,  and  niy  Mrm  agreement  with  y<mr  position  that  such  an 
important  cause  3hould  not  be  allowed  to  go  under  due  to  the  fiscal  pressures  of 
the  Viet  Xam  war. 

Here  at  Ford  ham  we  have  Ikvu  (Fe  voting  a  great  deal  of  cfTort  to  intere.sting 
college  students  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  with  primary  emphasis  on  I^atin 
.\.merica>  Wv  have  for  sev(»ral  yenrs  S(Mit  young  (-(jllegiaus  to  Mexico  ^or  summer 
work  building  a(h>be  huts  and  .counn unity  centers  f(a-  imimverished  villagers. 
We  lmv(»  also  ajH^rated  a  Junior  Year  in  (Miile  program  and  had  mi  ad-tive  inter- 
disciplinary undergraduate  Latin  American  Program.  The  graduates; from  that 
snmll  gnmp  have  gone  on  to  l*e»ce  (*orps  and  graduate  study  in  I-tatinl  Amerfcaii 
affairs.  \  \ 

Wo  h(>|H»  thai  tlie  Interuatioiml  Kdncation  .\ct  will  bo  passed,  and  also,  even 
if  curtailed  funds  ladicate  a  prinmry  emphasis  on  existing  gracUmte  centers, 
tlnit  s<nne  fui»ds  will  Ik*  allotttnl  to  attracting,  now.  as  undergraduates,  the 
graduate  scholars  of  two  or  three  years  hence  to  this  vital,  uegl(»i-te<l  tield.  For 
your  information.  1  w<mld  be  Imppy  to  send  on  to  you  from  time  to  thne  lufor- 
umtion  on  what  is  going  on  here.  ; 

Tliank  you  for  your  efforts,  and  please  keep  at  it ! 
Sincerely. 

Roger  Wines. 
Chuirmon.  I>vi)ortincnt  of  History. 


Koreki.v  LA.\r,uA(;K  I-kague  S<'nooLS. 
f^alt  Lake  City.  Utah,  .{uyuitt  11.  JDfiG. 

Senator  Way.>-e  Morse. 
Xcir  Senate  Ojgficc.  fin il(lin</. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  .Morse  :  We  w(aUd  like  to  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  sub- 
mit a  written  statement  which  will  l)e  oon.sldere(l  as  part  of  your  hearings  on 
the  luternntiomil  E<lucatiou  .\ct  of  liKMJ.    Our  statement; is  enclosed: 
Sincerely. 

Robert  DeRry, 
Executive  Director. 

I'KEPAKEn  STATEMK.VT  OP  ROBERT  DeBRY.  ExECL'TIVE  DIRECTOR.  FoREIGX  La.NGCAGK 

League  Schools.  S.vi.t  I-ake  City.  Utah  * 

The  Foreign  Language  Lengne  resjiectfully  retpiests  that  the  wording  of  th<» 
hill  currently  nn(h»r  study  he  cliangctl  no  thnt  the  words  *'or  other  public  (»r  pri- 
vate n(ai-i)rofii  (Educational  organizations**  I»e  ins(*rted  iiumediateiy  after  the  words 
"Institution  of  higher  education*'  wherever  these  words  are  used  in  the  Act. 

At  first  bltish  It  seems  obvious  that  an  "institntitm  of  higher  <»ducation*\ would 
1«'  thi'  logical  vehicle  thniugh  whicii  these  progi-ams  could  be  administeretl.  There 
are.  however,  orgaiiizatioris  which  do  not  (jualify  under  this  definition  whicli 
c(ndd  make  a  signiUeant  eontril)uti<m  to  this  area.  The, broader  category  which 
we  are  suggesting  does  not  require  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare t)^  deal  witli  organizations  other  than  institutions  of  higher  educati(ai.  It 
would, \ however,  give  them  flexibility  to  take  advantage  of  the  caiml>Hities-<)f 
private\orgauizations  wh(»re  tla»y  deem  they,  can  nmke  significant  c<mti|ibutions. 

As  wAhave  noted  al»ove.  it  appears  suiK'rficiMlly  that  an  "institution. <>f  higher 
education'*  wtmld  be  the  logical  choice  to  operat(\H#se  programs.  HoWcver.  in 
pra'jtice.  there  are  many  organizations  which  can  certainly  render  much  better 
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ami  much  nioro  olHrlout  scrvlccsf  Muwi  can  ii  typical  college  or  university.  For  ex- 
ample. JUfcnrding  to  tliu  terms  (vf' the  A('t,  Slipiiery  Uock  State  Colle^o  is  eligihle  to 
organize  uiul  offer  a  foreign  .*<tmly  experience  for  tencliers.  Sllpiu'ry  Uock  ^^tat(» 
College  amy  have  a  fnculty  of  thirty  iH'ople,  none  nf  whom  hnve  ever  lieen  in 
Europe:  and  their  a(linlni.strat1ve  costs  of  traveling  haclv  and  forth  aiul  hund»ling 
around  trying  to  nnil^e  adequate  arrangements  can  be  astronomical.  The  <inaHty 
of  the  course  nuiy.  in  fact,  i)e  very  good:  l)Ut  on  the  other, liand  the  fact  tlmt 
Slippery  Roclc  State  College  teaches  u  elans  in  Madrid  doesn't  nusiu  the  class 
would  he  any  l)ctter  tlmn  if  they  taught  it  l)aelv  at  Slii>pery  Roclv. 
'  By"  way  of  exaihplet  ximihir  provisioii.s  of  overseas  training  exist  under  the 
Xatioiml  Defea.se  Education  Act  of  lOo.K  T'nderllie  terms  of  that  Act,  an  ••in- 
stitution of  higher  cHlucntion**  can  (operate  an  overseas  Institute  for  l.'.S.  language 
teacJiers.  The  Foreign  Language  League  made  a  proposal  to  the  Office. of  J3duca- 
tion  to  oix»rnte  a  1900  institute.  Tlie  quality  of  tlie  tyiH'  of  institute  we  proiwscd  ^ 
would  have  heen  aa  good  or  lietter  than  other  institutes  whidi  \ve  have  ohserved.^ 
Our  proposal  would  have  cost  the  U.S.  Offices  of  Education  Jf2.5<0  per  participant. 
The  Office  of  \Education  rejected  our  request  not  hei-ause  of  the  (lunlity  or  cost 
of  th*e  program  but  because  we  did /  not  (jualify  umler  the  definition  of  the  Act. 
Tht»  critical  iwlnt  here  is  that  the/in.stitute  we  Teconnaendcd  wcaild  have  cost 
approximately  $250  per  participanti  Tho  overseas  institute  which  tlie  Office  of 
Education  is  now  sponsor ihg  will  cbst  npproxinmtely  $2,000  per  participant.  la 
other  words,  for  the  saaie  cost  we  could  train  nearly  ten  times  us  many  teachers — 
and  do  a  good  jolvof  itl  /  • 

In  addition  to  the  revised  language  which  we  have  suggestetl  for  the  Aett  we  also 
strongly  ask  the  Coinmitt(»e  as  a  i»^Tt  of  the  International  Education  Act  of  1060  to 
amend  Title  XI  of.  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  lO.^S  and  Section  1101 
thereoll  by  inserting  the  words  ^'or  other  public  or  j)rivnte  nonprofit  e<lucatioaal 
organizations*'  finujediately  aftey  the  words  "with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tloa.'*  This  amendment  is  desialied  to  achieve  essentially  the  same  goal  as  we 
have  suggested  above.  _  ■   j  v 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  recc^mmendations  made  in  this  stnteaient  be  adopted 
by  yoiir  Committee  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can 
have  the  flexibility  to  tap  the  re.<^onrces  of  the.  many  organizations  which  can  maUe  . 
significant  contrlliutions  toward  the  goals  of  thi's  Act. 

Enclosures :  Attachnients  1  and  2.  ' 

■  .    .  /    Attach  AiENT  1 

DfipARTMEXT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AXU  WeW  VRE, 

"  Office  of  Education, 

WashJngton,D.C.,Novcml)crS0,1965. 

Dr.  RonERT  DeBuy, 

Executive  iDircct  or .  I  . 

Foreign  J  inn ffiiaffc  League  Schools.  Inc., 
K^alt  Lake  City.  Vtah, 

Dear  Dr.  DeBry  :  Tliis  is  a  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  23. 

Your  proix)sal  for  au  MDEA  institute  for  advanced  study  to  lu'  conducted  at 
Caen  and  Pari^i  dnring  the  summer  of  lOGO  was  not  eligible  for  consideration  l>c- 
cnnse  yqnr  corporation,  do<»s  not  fit  the  definition  set  by  Public  Law  8^-065,  Tith* 
Xr  and  Title  lI 

Tjetters  froni  Dr.  Donald  X.  Higelow  and  me,  with  enclosures  giving  the  defini- 
tions and  method  of  determining  acereflitaticm  and  eligibility  of  institutions  of 
higher  eclncation,  have  previously  given  yon  all  tJie  pertinent  information. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  iniproving  the  qualifications  of  teachers  of 
French.        .     ,      .  , 
Sincerely  Vrours,  \ 

\      .    (  Eugene  E.  Slaugiiteh. 

J  Chief,  Modern  Language.  InntUntCH  liraneh, 

.        )  Division  of  Educational  Personnel  Training. 
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Preface 


"In  educating  ;or  ^he  world  of  today 
and  tomorrow,  a  world  in  which  Ihe 
.  barriers  that  separate  men  7nd  na- 
tions must  be  torn  down,  tri^re  is  no 
substitute  for  involvement  v/ith  an- 
other cuKui^e.  To  t  "'n  another  lan- 
guage is  to  acquir  :he  vehicle  by 
which  we  can  overcome  our  provin- 
cialism and  cultural  isolation  and 
achieve  an  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  life  of  those  who  before 
were  foreign  to  us.  To  learn  a  people's 
language  while  living  arriong  them, 
observing  their  habits  and  ways,  study- 
ing their  civic  insiitutions,  and  par- 
ticipating in  their  daily  activities  is 
clearly  an  ideal  method  of  cultural 
education. 


In  examining  the.program  of  the 
Foreign  Language  League  Schools. 
I  have  been  impressed  not  only  by  its 
apparent  educational  integrity,  but  as 
well  by  the  care  with  which  the  Lea- 
gue has  provided  for  the  needs  and 
welfare  of  the  individual  student. 
The  unusual  success  of  the  League 
has  been  due  to  careful  planning,  or- 
ganization, and  supervision. . . 

Very  sincerely. 

StwUni  M.  McMurrin 
Forimr  Unltotf  SUtn 
CommHikMWf  of  CducaUan 


The  idea  and  the 
achievement 


Personal  experience  is  always  the  best 
teacher.  But.  for  most  young  Amer-' 
icans  interested  in  the  languages  and 
culture  of  Europe,  personal  experience 
'  has  been  limited  to  infrequent  con* 
tacts  with  visiting  Europeans  or.  at 
best,  to  an  unsatisfactory  iet-paced 
vacation  racing  over  the  traditional 
toi!:.it  trails  of  Eur(^e. 

Among  Europeans  themselves  It  is 
comparatively  easy  for  students  to 
cross  borders,  taking  advantage  oil 
educational  and  cultural  programs 
offered  in  neighbor  countries. Impress- 
ed by  what  they  saw  of  a  summer 
school  session  in  Austria,  founders 
of  the  Foreigh  .Language  League  de- 
cided there  was  a  definite  need  for 
young  Americans  to  enjoy  this  same 
rich' experience  in  a  foreign  country, 

ThiS  is  the  basic  concept  o1  the  For- 
eign Language  League,  From  it  has 
grown  a. successful  array  of  campuses  , 
in  Austria.  Germany.  'Switzerland, 
hrance.  Italy.  Spain.. England.  Scan- 
dinavia, and  Hawaii,  At  these  cam- 
puses, young  Americans  are,  offered 
schooling  rich  in  foreign  languages 
and  culture.  Some  campuses  offer 


<ipecial  courses  in  English  Literature. 
Art  History.  European  History.  Clas* 
sicalCivilizations.and  Polynesian  Cul* 
ture,  In  the  United  States,  the  Foreign 
Language  League  also  operates  "Eng- 
lish as  a  Second  Language"  schools 
for  outstanding  European  students. 

The  academic  standards  of  all  For-  . 
eign, Language  League  schools  are 
high.  Morning  hours  are  spent  In  class* 
room  study,  with  afternoons  and  eve* 
nings  free  of  the  heavier  academic 
work,  but  scheduled  for  independent 
study;  recreational  and  cultural  actlvi* 
ties.  Participation  in  regional  weekend 
sightseeing  trips,  visits  to  museums 
and  art  galleries',  meetings  with  dlgnl-  ^ 
taries  of  the  host  area,  lively  discus*  ' 
sions  with  their  foreign  contemporaries 
-  • .  all  these  develop  in  American  stu* 
dents  a  deeper  and  more  personal 
understanding  of  the  .'dtions  and 
peoples  of  the  world.  In  this  way  the 
Foreign  Language  League  is  making 
significant  strides  in  building  inter* 
national  amity. 
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TKj  Fort^gn  Language  LMgue 
U  a  ftonfKoflt  organiution 

Unlike  some  recently  organized  and 
commercially  operated  foreign  study 
programs,  ttie  Foreign  Language 
League  is  an  accredited  school  whose 
Services  are  not  intended  to  show  a 
Profit.  The  cost  of  summer  study  with 
the  Foreign  Language  League  covers 
travel  and  academic  costs  and  the 
many  stimulating  activities  connected 
with  the  school  program.  Ml  efforts 
are  expended  to  see  that  the  student 
receives  maximum  value  for  his  school 
and  travel  tees. 

The  Foreign  Language  League 

It  experienced 

The  directors  and  administrative  offi- 
cials of  the  Foreign  Language  League 
are  responsible  and  widely  traveled 
men  with  broad  experience  in  educa* 
tlon.  They  have  been  organizing  aca- 
demic programs  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia  for  many  years,  and  have  t>een 
recognized  by  government  and.pro> 
fessional  groups  as  providing  unequall- 
ed scholastic  experiences  for  their 
students. 

The  Foreign  Language  Leas^ 
has  suture 

The  Foreign  Language  League  oper- 
ates the  world's  largest  foreign  sum- 
mer school  program.  In  the  past  two 
years  some  five  ttiousan'd  students 
have  benefited  from  Foreign  Language 
League  study  programs  in  Europe.' 
Because  of  its  size  and  prestige,  the 
Foreign  Language  League  can  offer 
t>ie  student  more  opportunities,  better 
facilities,  greater  safeguards  . .  .with* 
out  loss  of  individual  attention. 

The  Foreign  Language  League 
i«  run  by  educators 

James  DeBry,  president  of  the  Foreign 
Language  League,  has  t>een  an  admin- ' 
istrator.and  teacher  for  38  years.  The 
headmaster  Dr.  Lynn  M.  Hilton,  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  in  educational  admin-' 
istration  from  the  University  of  Chi* 


cago.  These  two  top  administrators 
alone  have  a  combined  total  o\  nearly 
60  years'  experience  in  the  field  of 
education.  Other  personnel  of  the  For- 
eign Language  League  are  also  highly, 
qualified  educators. 

While  it  is  normal  for  schools  to  be 
operated  by  educators,  prospective 
students  should  be  aware  that  many 
commercial  overseas  programs  are 
operated  by  people  with  little  or  no 
experience  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  Foreign  Language  League 
maintains  American  Mndants 

Many  excellent  European  study  pro* 
grams  are  available  for  older  Amer* 
ican  students  as  part  of  regular  Eu- 
ropean university  sessions.  However, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  teenage  Amer- 
ican students  do  not  belong  on  the 
campus  of  a  .European  university. 
Because  of  the  more  relaxed  moral 
standards  prevailing  there,  it  ts  rust 
desirable  that  they  should  mix  too 
freely  with  older  European  students. 
Instead,  the  Foreign  Language  League, 
has  arranged  for  carefully  supervised 
introductions  and  contacts  with  young  . 
people  of  the  same  age  and  with  ap- 
proyed  families. 

Class  worK  is  especially  designed  for 
Foreign  Language  League  participants 


to  achieve  the  maximum  exposure  to 
the  local  culture  within  the  limits  of 
safety  and  discipline. 

The  Foreign  Language  League 
provides  complete  chaperonSge 

Competent  American  administrators 
oversee  the  entire  program  at  each 
campus.  Additionally,  one  American 
chaperon  has  charge  of  approximately 
.  ten  students,  with  no  other  duties 
than  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  those 
students  and  to  help  ensure  that  they 
have  the  richest  experience  possible. 
Alcoholic  beverages  are  absolutely 
prohibited.  Dorm  hours  and  regula* 
tlons  are  strictly  enforced.  However, 
students  are  given  all  the  freedom 
they  will  prudently  exercise. 

The  Foreign  Language  League  Schools 
have  well^supervised  actlvHies 

Naturally  classroom  work  is  of  prime 
importance,  but  extracurricular  activi- 
ties have  been  given  special  attention 
in  order  to  supplement  and  enrich  the 
academic  program  and  to  assist  in 
developing  leadership  ability.  Such 
activities  include  many  weekend  and 
afternoon  excursions,  dances,  swim* 
ming,  talent  shows,  movies,  sports, 
hikes,  discussion  groups,  folk  culture 
events,  yearbook  staff,  student  gov- 
ernment, and  many  more. 
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French  Language  Programs  in  FRANCE 


France  is  a  country  whose  nrnxxls  and 
features  are  constantly  changing 
befce  the  very  eyes  of  those  who  visit 
her.  The  freshness  of  Normandy, 
garbed  in  the  colors  of  a  fruitful  coun- 
tryside, sweeps  into  the  stern  t>eauty 
o1  nearby  BriUany.  vvith  its  gray.  iag> 
ged  coastline  and  sea^battered  cliffs: 
and  eternally  white  Mont-Blanc,  the 
highest  peaK  in  the  Ai^fS,  towers  above  . 
the. Alps  Maritimes,  gazing  with  cold 
nnajesty  southward  across  sunlit  hills 
~'arid  valleys  toward  the  warm  blue  of 
the  Mediterranean^. 

FrarKe  has  been  the  host  country  nnost 
favored  by  students  of  the  Foreign 
Language.  League.  In  1965  alone, 
nearly  1.000  U.S.  students  pursued 
summer  studies  on  the  campuses  of 
Foreign  Language  League  schools  in 
France.  This  year,  to  acquaint  our 
students  more  thoroughly  witti  France 
and  her  people,  each  of  our  schooj^ 
will  be  held  on  fwo  campuses,  each 
campus  differing  geographically  and 
culturally  from  the  other. 

At  each  campus,  to  promote  the  inte* 
gration  of  the  American  student  body 
into  the  local  French  community,  we 
have  carefully  selected  a  group  of 
local  French  students  who  wili  liveat 
the  school  with  the  American  students. 
In  addition  to  helping  with  local  cus* 
toms  and  language,  these  French  stu* 
dents  will  invite  the  Americans  to  their . 
parents*  homes  and  to  join  with  them 
and  their  circle  o1  young  friends.  It  is 
planned. to  have  one  such  youthful 
host  fur  each  ten  American  students. 
Croup  A:  A  special  favorite  among 
the  r<ench  campuses  Reims. 
Reims,  in  the  beautiful  and  historic 
Champagne  region,  has  many  excit 
.  ing  attr-3<:tions  of  interest  as  well  as 
.  being  close  to  Paris  for  >*'eekend  visits.. 
After  three  weeks  there,  the  group 
will  move  to  Vlllard^de-lans,  near 
.  Grenoble,  for  another  three  weeks. 


Grenoble  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
1968  Winter  Olynnpics,  and  is  a 
charming  and  popular  resort  in  the 
Savoy  Alps  of  France. 

Group  B:  Three  weeks  in  Paris  have 
been  scheduled  for  this  group,  fol* 
kiwed  by  three  weeks  at  the  resort  of 
Evian.on  Lake  Geneva.  Evian,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Swiss  city  of  Gen- 
eva, is  a  magnificent  lake  resort,  with 
wonderful  facilities  for,  alt  kinds  of 
sports  and  activities.  Colorful  folk 
festivals  are  held  in  July  and  August. 


Group  C:  This  campus  group  will 
spend  three  delightful  weeks  in  Parte, 
followed  by  three  weeks  in  St.  Servan, 
in  Brittany.  St  Servan^  rich  in  cul- 
ture, will  help  students  appreciate  the 
special  qualities  of  the  Breton  people. 
Their  historic,  sprawling  countrysWe* 
is  crowded  with  interest  and  color. 
Between  St.  Servan  and  Paris,  st^* 
dents  will  enfoy  the  entire  scope  arid 
sweep  of  life  in  France,  tasting  and 
enjoying  both  its  city  sophistication 
and  the  rich  rural  customs  of  the 
country. 
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Art  Studies  and 
Italian  Language. 
Program. in 
ROME 


Classes  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
school  session  will  be  held  at  the  sea 
resort  of  Catollica  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  Here,  students  will  have  a 
wealth  of  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  sun 
and  sea  on  a  special  private  beach  In 
after  classrhours,  The  final  four  weeks 
'Will  be  in  the  Eternal  City,  .F?ome.  Here, 
students  witt  have  alt  the  many  and 
varied  tt^easures  of  this  classic  city  to 
enrich  their  stay.  Students  can  choose 
Art  Histot7,  or  Drawing  and  Painting 
curriculum.  One  lecture  per  cay  is 
given  on  beginninfi  Italian  language, 


Classical  Civilizations 
Course:  ITALY,  . 
GREECE,  EGYPT 

Students  will  spend  four  weeks  at 
Catolli  \  Italy,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  to  study  backgrourKl 
material  for  the  Mediterrar^ean  trip. 
During  the  final  two  weeks  of  school 
the  student  body  and  faculty  will  board 
a  special  first'Class  cruiser  at  Venice 
to  visit  historic  ports  of  call  along  the 
Dalmatian  coast  of  Yugoslavia  anrtong 
the  jewef  like  islands  of  the  Aegean 
Sea,  then  to  Athens,  the  city  that 
blends  together  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern world;  and  on  to  the  exotic  ports 
of  Egypt.  Lectures  will  be  given  on 
shipboard  to  prepare  students  lor  each 
meaningful  port  visit  ashore. 
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Spanish  Language  Program  in  MADRID 


Spain  is  a  nation  of  color  and  emotion. 
Its  people  and  national  temperament 
reflect  the  inany  ovitizations  that  have 
helped  create  it . . .  Roman,  Moorish. 
Christian.  The  stunning  sun  drer>ched 
splendor  that  is  Spain  holds  enough 
interest  and  excitement  for  many 
summers  of  study.  But  the  program 
planned  by  the  Foreign  Language 
League  will  give  students  an  incom- 
parable introduction  to  the  languagi^ 
and  customs  of  Iberia. 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  is  the 
cultural  center  of  the  country  and  a 
city  of  world  eminence.  Situated  on  a 
2.000- foot-high  ptateaui  Madrid  also 


is  a  city  of  majesty  and  beauty  that 
has  been  modernized  and  re  created 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  The  new  sections  consist  of 
broad,  clean  avenues  and  streets. 
Parks  are  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  trees.  The  older  town  is 
a  direct  contrast,  with  fascinating  old 
homes  and  aiicient  narrow,  winding 
streets. 

Visitors  to  Madrid  find  all  the  attrac- 
tions, entertainment,  and  conve  • 
niencesof  a  lively  but  sophisticated 
metropolis.  Students  and  chaperons 
witi  sn/oy  the  following:  the  hiddo 
Museum.  Retiro  ParK.  Royal  Palace; 


\  . 

1 7th  Century  Cathedral.  Plaza  de 
Toros  (Bull  Ring),  and  the  Archbish- 
op's Palace.  ^ 


School  is  held  on  the  campus  of^the 
Ciudad  Universitaria  (founded  1508). 
However,  students  will  occupy  neWly 
built  dormitories  and  classrooms  dlir- 
ing their  stay.  Informative  lechires  ar^d 
class  work  occupymostof  the  morn- 
ing  school  hours,  with  conduct«fi 
tours  through  museums  and  an  excit- 
ing array  of  old  historical  points  taking 
up  many  of  the  afternoons.  Sports! 
and  many  forms  of  recreation  alsb\ 
are  available,  making  use  of  the  splen* 
dia  facilities  available  to  the  s'chool. 


For«tn  UniMt*  iMfiM  MudMi  riiMt  tti*  m 
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i      4  tfeft  Modern  European  History  Program 

'^^^^j^l^'fA    in  SCANDINAVIA 


For  the  student  of  English  literature, 
npthing  could  be  more  fascinating  or 
more  ui^istui  than  a  slimmer  in  Eng- 
land. Here  you  can  join  with  the  char- 
acters from  the  immortal  works  of 
ShaKespeare,  Dickens,  and  many 
other  renowned  English  writers,  see- 
ing with  their  eye^and  feeling  with 
their  senses  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
Elizabethan^Engiand  . . .  ihe  Golden 
Age  of  English  literature.  Here  m  the 
pageantry  of  days  gone  by  were 
thrashed  out  the  solutions  to  personal 
freedom,  democratic  government,  and 
irnpartial  justice  for  all: 

For  Americans,  whatever  their  own 
national  origins  might  be,  England 
and  her  literature  are  a  monumental 
legacy  freely  given.  Study  of  Einglish 


The  excellent  success  of  the  1965 
modern  history  program  held  In 
Copenhagen  has  prompted  the  For- 
eign Language  League  to  make  this 
an  annual  progfam. 

The  Scandinavian  countries,  tradi- 
tionally holding  themselves  aloof  from 
most  of  the  squabbles  and  troubles 
of  Europe,  are  ideal  locations'for  un- 
prejudiced examination  of  modern 
European  events. 

Gay  arid  gleaming  Copenhagen  enthu- 
siastically received  students  of  the 
Foreign  Language  League's  1965 
summer  scfjool.  With  its  winding 
streets,  unexpected  canals,  its  fi'.R 


literature  becomes  alive  and  Imme* 
diate  when  you  yourself  can  stand.in 
the  blood-soaked  Tower  of  London,  or 
uponHhe  famous  soil  of  Runnymede, 
or  stroll  through  quiet  and  lovely- rus- 
tic villages  celebrated  by  poetic  giants 
like  Shakespeare.  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge. 

Time  spent  In  classroom  work  and 
•attending  lectures  will  be  amply  re- 
warded by  increased  understanding 
of  the  England  which  produced  so 
many  ageless  works  of  literature.  The  - 
myriad  excursions  and  activities  plan* 
ned  will  be  a  rich  experience,, a  mem- 
orable pleasure.  As  an  important  part 
of  the  curriculum,  students  will  attend 
severaLstage  plays,  Including  some 
Shakespearean  favorites. 


university  and  its  many  attractions  in 
the  field  of  music  and  art,  Copen- 
hagen was  immensely  popular  with 
everyone.  As  with  Copenhagen,  so 
with  the  rest  of  Scandinavia  . . .  the 
fabulous  lands  of  the  North,  each  a 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  fairy  tale 
come  true.  Sparkling  blue  fjords  and 
bays,  glittering  white  sandy  beaches, 
and  quiet  country  streams  light  up 
the  peaceful  countryside. 

The  modern  history  program  will  take 
on  special  meaning  against  this  mov> 
ing  background.  The  1966  Scandi- 
navian campus  is  tentatively  set  for 
Copenhagen. 


Houw  «  P»tkarT<«nl  and  Rnw  ThwnM.  tondan.  Cn0and 


English  Literature  Program 
in  LONDON 


08-855  O— 6G  35 
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French  Language  Program  at  LEYSIN.  SWITZERLAND 


SwiUerland  has  been  called  the 
"H<5artol  F.urope."  Its  central  location 
has  made  it  an  international  cross- 
roads for  centuries,  while  its  unsur- 
passed Alpine  scenery  has  made  it  a 
never  to  be>forgotten  experience  for 
all  who  have  visited  this  jeweMike 


nation.  French  is  spoken  by  one-third 
ol  the  Swiss  people  and  is  one  oUhe... 
fouij  "national**  languages,  the  others 
beipg  German,  Italian,  and  a  tongue 
peculiar  to  the  Canton  (County)  of  the 
Grisons  called  Romansch. 
'  But  Switzerland  is  more  than  just  a 


land  of  colorful  mountaineers.  Swiss 
-industries  produce  a  wide  array  ol 
ultra- modern  precision  goods  in  addi- 
tion to  the  expected  Swiss  watches, 
and  the  country  is  the  rnost  important 
banking  center  in  the  world,  The  lar* 
gest  French  speaking  city  is  Geneva, 
a  resort  metropolis  and  headquarters 
0*  the  United  Nations  in  Europe. 

Leysin.  site  of  the  Foreign  Language 
League  campus,  is  a  picturesque  vil* 
tage  located  in  the  high  Alps  above 
the  eastern  lip  of  Lake  Geneva.  Built 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  Leysin 
offers  an  incomparable  view  of  the 
superb  Dents  du  Midi  Mountains 
across  the  valley.  The  clear  air  and 
magnificent  surroundings  make  l.ey« 
sin  an  ideal  center  for  summer  visi* 
tors.Generallyknown  as  a  health  cen* 
ter  because  ot  its  excellent  climate. 
Leysin  has  recently  become  popular 
as  a  winter  and. summer  sports  area. 
Available  to  .students  are  the  new 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  minia- 
ture golf,  and  nurnerous  hiking  trails. 

Cau:ion:  Leysin's  altitude  (4.100  to 
7,200  feet)  can  be  strenuous  for  older 
people  or  for  persons  unaccustomed 
to  such  altitude.  Leysin  participants 
are  lodged  in  four  different  tiuildlngs 
throughout  the  village,  and  because 
of  the  physical  arrangemerit  of'this 
mountain  vtllage.  most  travel  is  on 
foot  up  and  down  flights  of  steps.  ' 
Persons  with  heart  trouble  or  other 
physical  limitations  should  not  apply 
for  the  Leysin  campus.  Because  of  its 
popularity  with  young  people,  stu* 
dents  wishing  to  study  herf  should 
make  early  application. 
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Semester  Abroad  in 

LEYSlN. 

SWITZERLAND 


Peoples  of  the  Pacific  Program 
in  LAIE.  HAWAII 


Mark  Twain  described  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  as  "The  loveliest  >ieet  oi 
islands  that  lie  anch.ored  in  any 
ocean."  Students  of  the  Foreign  l^n- 

.  guage  League  School  will  heartily 
agree  with  Twain's  coijnment  os  they 
sample  the  many  pleasures  oi  this 

.  Polynesian  parad^e  and  are  enhanced 
by  a  new  knowledge  ot  the  peoples  of 
the  Pacific. 

The  Foreign  Language  League  School 
in  Hawaii  wiit  oHer  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  all  of  the  colorful  island 
adventures.. .visiting  famous  tTcaches. 
pineapple  plantations,  tours  around 
■the  island,  cotorf ut  hukilaus.  and.  besi 
of  all.  mingling'with  the  Hawaiian 
people  themselves. 

Here  in  Hawaii  the  student  hak^a 
unique  opportunity  of  l&^rning  ^e 
hi  story,  religion,  and  traditions  of 
various  ethnic  groups  of  the  Pacific. 

•  Tales  and  legends  of  trans- Pacific 
migrations  will  be  studied,  from  the 
first  canoes  to  arrive  in  Hawaii  to  the 

.mystery  of  the  Easter  Isles,  from  the 
fantastic  journey  of  the  Maori  people 
to  the  place  of  the  Melahesian  and 


Fijian  peoples  in  Polynesia.  Studies 
will  even  cover  the  more  recent  history 
of  emigration  from  China  and  Japan. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  "Peoples  of 
the  Pacific"  program  to  give^the  stu- 
dent a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  historical  development  of  the 
South  Seas  from  an  ethnolc^ical,  arch- 
aeological, and  historical  point  of  view, 

Here  in  the  newest  state. of  the  union, 
where  intercultura)  co-operation  has 
developed  a  unique  multi-racial  soci- 
ety, mainlanders  will  learn  much  to 
be  applied  in  social  relations  through- 
out the  United  States.  \ 

Supervised  swimming,  surfing,  sports 
of  eyery  hind  will  mahe  complete  a 
memorable  trip  to  the  islands  of 
Hawaii.  As  one  of  the  most  popufar 
Foreign  Language  League  schools, 
early  Application  Is  essential.  Students 
will  stay  at  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
modern  and  beautifuf  ca.mpuses  in 
all  of  Hawaii.  All  flights  to  Hawaii  via 
United  Airline  jets.       ' ^l/^^ 

UNITED 


The  Foreign  Language  Lea'gue  offers 
a  full  semester  of  study,  helping  stu- 
dents to  expand  and  enrich  their  edu- 
cation through  formal  classroom  study 
■  and  travel  in  Europe  during  the  reg- 
ular school  year.  The  fourteen-week 
program  of  the  League  is  designed  to 
fill  general  high  school  graduation 
requirements,  together  with  intensive 
study  in  introductory  and  advanced 
German  or  French  language.- 

The  semester  includes  a  comprehen- 
sive three-week  tour  of  European  capi- 
tals-. London.  Paris.  Copenhagen. 
Ronle.  Venice.  Florence,  and  Geneva. 
Eleven  weeks  of  the  semester  will  be 
spent  at  b^utiful  Leysin.  Switzerland, 
high  above  Lake  Geneva.  Full  high 
schqol  credit  for  work  done  is  avail- 
able to  all  students. 

College-bound  students  wishing  to 
have  special  training  in  Europeanxul- 
ture  and  langudge  will  find  this  semes- 
ter invaluable.  The  program  is  open 
to'  high  school  sophomores,  juniors, 
seniors,  and  recent  graduates.  • 
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German 

Language  Programs 
in  AUSTRIA 


The  Tyrol  is  one  of  Eurf  oe's  most 
popular  tounst  areas.  Its  unsurpassed 
scenic  beauty,  charming  otd  world 
villages,  apd  accessibility  to  many  ex- 
citing andjhistonc  spots  both  in  Aus- 
tria and  iri  the  neighboring  countries 
have  made  it  a  favorite  with  League 
students.  iMany  have  seen  some  of 
the  spectacular  views  of  this  incrcdibty 
lovely  country  during  the  opening 
scenes  of  |he  movie.  "The  Sound  of 
Music."  Mych  of  this  fascinating  land  . 
in  the  tyrpJ  will  be  explored  with  the 
Foreig>i  LaOgL'^gs  League.  The  excel* 
lent  German  language  instructions 
will  tncrease  the  student's  ability  to 
converse  apd  make  friends  with  the 
happy  people  of  the  Tyrol. 

There  are  i^o  campuses  in  Austria: 

Innsbruck  (Seefeld)  —  The  (nnsbruck 
campus  is  {just  15  miles  from  the 
.  center  of  Innsbruck,  in  the  charming 


village  of  Seefeld.  This  gives  students 
the  opportun>ty  to  en^c^y  t>oth  the  t^ene- 
fits  of  the  nearby  metropolis  plus  the 
charm  of'a  typical  Tyrolean  village. 
Seefeld,  itself,  was  the  location  of 
iome  of  the  i.-^iportant  ski  runs  during 
the  1964  Wintei  Olympics. 

Mayrhofen*  —  Mayl^Jfen  is  located 
at  the  end  of  the  Ziller  Valley,  about 
two  hours  from  Innsbruck.  Sitt/ated 
on  the-^falley  floor,  the  surrounding 
mountains  rear  up  more  than  10.000 
feet  above  sc?  level.  AvaWdbie  are  ten^ 
nis  courts,  swimming  pools,  and  all 
the  other* recreational  activities  stu* 
dents  would  enjoy.  This  was. the  first 
Foreign  Lar^guage  League  summer 
^<ihool.  and  being  so  ^e\\  established- 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
and  acclaim  from  former  students. 
Early  enrollment  i^  necessary. 

*  On  the  fronf  cover  is  a  (ull  color  picture  of 
th«  chaTinmg  vvllag^i  Maytholen.  ^ 
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School 

Organization  and 
Activities 


CtessTBom  Worki  Class  aUendanc*  is  required 
of  every  participant.  Formal  classroom  worh 
B«n#rai1y  will  be  ha'd  trqm  9  a.m.  to  12  noon. 
Montiayi  through  frtdtfi.  On  camposes  soactai' 
uing  in  foreign  ianguagt  instruction,  students 
will  oe  pieced  according  to  abitity  and  divided 
into  groups  of  approximately  25.  On  non  Ian 
yuage  campuses,  these  classes  may  be  some- 
;  what  targkf.  and  studentk  wtU  be  divided  on  basis  ' 
;  of  age  and  interests.  Cla^is^oom  teachers  are 
'(.usually  European  proletsors,  native  to  ttie  region. 
'  A  special  series  of  lectures  wili  be  given  to  the 
American  chaperons  so'that  thay  also  might 
benefit  academical iy. 

OiityMe  AetMtit»:-|n  addifKX)  to  theragular  (tasr' 
room  work,  a  well  roundtd  program  of  planned 
activities  will  be  offered,  fostering  interact  and 
p*t3or>ak  growl))  m  the  loca)  ianguaf*  and  culture. 
Acti\?t1ies  include: 

1-  A  complete  program  of  excursions  to  take 
pillce  on  weekends  and  weekday  afternoons. 
(S««  Weekend  Excurtions  Section.) 
'  2.  A  series  of  special  lectures  and  musjc^!  (vcr.ts 

■  hild  throughout  the  sctwot  session.  Lectures  will 
deal  with  tne  geography,  history,  and  culture  of 

host  country,  but  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
particular  region  where  the  students  are  living, 
tn  ge(\eral.  thete  wilt  be  two  such  avQnts  each 
week.  /  . 

3i'.A  felectlon  of  suitable  filnn  will  be  shown  at 
etch  sctKx>l.  At  language  campuses  all  dims  will 
be  either  English  w(t^  subtitles  in  the  language 
studied,  or  will  have  Er.glish  subtitles  and  tor- 
eign-language dialogue.  "  ^. .  ' 

-  4.  Much  of  the  benelit  of  the  sctwol  experience 
•would  be  lost  if  students  were  to  live  on  an 
"Afperican  Island"  in  a  foreign  country.  There- 

■  tore,  activities  and  programs  are  scheduled  to 
promote  the  integration  of  student  body  into 
the  local  community,  for  ewmple.  at  each  cam*  , 
pus  there  will  be  a  special  Mayor's  reception  at 
which  the  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
(neet  the  Mayor  and  other  dignttahes  of  the  host 

.  ctty.  It  is  the  custom  at  this  reception  tor  each 
student  group  to  present  the  Mayor  with  a  token 
gift  from  |he  group's  home  town.  The  presenta- 
tion Is  made  formally  and  in  (nt  rative  language, 
A  photographer  will  be  present  to  take  pictures, 
and  students  may  send  photos  to  hometown 
newspapers.  '  ! 

'  5,  In  aAdiUon  to      Vftpiaryrwi  profrairt  Uited 
above,  there  are  a  variety  of  student  sponsore<^ 
activities.  These  wtH  probably  include  a  "hoot 
•  wanny.*  talen)  show,  dances,  mfra mural  spt^S. 
V  etc.  It  the  student  talent  show  is  good  enough, 
\arrangements  will  be  made  to  show  it  :o  local 
toivftspeopre.  (See  student  Government  Section,) 
Micy  Recydkif  CiedK  EanMd 
U\s  the  policy  ol  the  Foreign  Language  League 
Scnools  to  provide)  courses  which  lead  to  credit 


loward  gra'duation  requiremcnis  from  high 
schools  throughout  the  U.S.  One  halt  contact 
unit  IS  granted  to  students 'who  satisfactorily 
complete  the  Sik  week  courw  Thii  rs  essentcally 
equivalent  to  participation  in  a  one  hour  daity 
class  tor  one  h^lf  of  a  reguldrly  scheduled  school 
year  rt'hfl*  msny  states  honor  credit  earned  in 
resident^  at  a  Foreign  Langu^gtf  League  Sctiool 
campus,  check  with  ipcal  school  boards  to  deter  - 
mme'if  they  wifl  accept  a  tiart^npf  from  foreign 
Language  League  Schools  as  credit  towards  high 
school  graduation  requirements. 

Report  Carda  end  Completion  Statementt 

Report  cards  will  be  filled  out  by  ttie  language 
teacher  and  the  chaperon  A  letter  grade  wilt  be 
given  to  each  participant.  Official  transcnpls  of 
all^rades  are  maintained  by  \^ 
tnTForeign  Language  League. 

School  Atteitdance 

In  order  lo  insure  Ihe  maximum  benefit  from 
their  foreign  school  expenence,  students  must 
diiigen\|y  Tollow  the  outlined  couf  se  ol  s\udy. 
With  the  exception  ol  excused  fences  for  ill- 
ness, classroom  attendance  is  mandatory, 

SupenrWon  «nd  Oiapenmaft 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  en  American 
chaperon  lor  nis  stay  abroad.  Adults  selected 
for  these  positions  are  carefully  screened,  highly 
qualified,  professional  educators.  The  chaperon's 
sole  responsibility  is  to  he.lp  his  students  obtain 
the  maximum  benettf  from  all  aspects  of  the 
Summer  program  and  lo  look  after  the  personal 
well  being  of*  each  student.  No  one  chaperon  will 
have  more  thap  15  students  under  his  cherge. 

.  The  avvrag:'  group  consists  of  ten  students  Tor 
each.chaperon.  Individual  chaperons  are  usually 

^  local  high  schoolteachers  employed  (or  the  shim- 
mer by  Ihe  Foreign  Language  League. 

Student  Refutations 

The  (ollowing  rules  of  conduct  will  be  strictly 
observed  »]  »U  League  Schools.  Students  wAi  be 
expected  to  iconform  to  these  standards.  Parents 
should  expect  these  rules  to  be  enforced. 

1.  Students  are  required  at  all  times  to  main- 
tain the  highe'st  standards  of  private  and  public 

.  conduct.  In  case  ot  serious  mlractions  of  Ihe 
rules,  the  participant  may  be  sent  home  al  his 
Own  expense. 

2.  Sludents  are  required  to  aitend  all  classes 
unless  excused  tor  i|lr>ess  or  other  valid  reasons. 

3.  Casual  dress  is  pioptr  lor  the  classioom. 
This,  ol  cour$e,  excludes  blue  jeans,  sweat  shirts, 

*  lee  shirts  lor  men  and  slacks  tor  women.  Short 
shorts  are  never  proper  attire  at.  any  time 
Women  should  never  wear  slacks  in  Spam,  At ' 
dinner,  men  will  wear  coals  and  ties:  'women  will 
wear  heels  and  hose.  Students  should  always  be 
.  propertjr  attired  when  going  into  the  cities.' 

\4.  Students  nnay  never  leave  the  campus  alone, 
except  in  rare  cases  where  parents  specifically  r 
request  it  and  take  tha  responsibility.  ' 
5.  Appropriate  dormitory  hours  wiH  be  posted.- 
5.  Students,  rnay  not  leave  the  city  without  writ- 
ten permissk^n  from  parents;  chaperon,  aiid  resi- 
dent coordinator. 

7,  Smoking  (s  alkiwed  in  designated  areas  of  a^ 
lew  campuses;  on  others  it  is  permitted  to  snooKe 
only  off  campus  No  student  will  be  permitted 
to  use  alcoholic  beverages.  Misconduct  in  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  grounds  tor  sum- 
mary dismissal  from  school, 
g.  **mn  a*«  oot  allowed  to  visit  Ihe  women's 
dormitories  and  vice  versa. 

9.  Conduct  in  the  dinmg  ronm  should  be  above 
reproach,  arw)  .students  are  expected  lo  observe 
.rules  of  proper  dining  etiquette  at  all  times 

10,  Sludenl<>are  not  permitted  to  operate  nutor 
vehicles  without  proper  authorizatiorT.. 

Health  and  Safety  f 

From  beginning  to  end.  the  entire  program  is 
planned  to  insure  student  health  and  safety.  The 
choice  of  airlines.'  hotels,  restaurants,  t>L,i3 


largely  dictated  by  standards  of  cleandness  and 
■   safety,  in  addition  to  all  regular  precautions,  the 
Foreign  Language  League  provides  a  registered 
nurse  tor  daily  sick  call  at  each  campui.  tn  cases 
of  senous  illness,  the  most  modern  hospitals  of  • 
Europe  are  within  reach  6f  any  campus.  All  par- 
licipanis  must  understand  that  any  time  they 
receive  #  nmjical  docto/'i  attention  or  aie  admit- 
ted to  a  hospital,  the  participant  himself  must 
bear  these  expenses.  The  Foreign  Language 
.  League  recorhmends  I  hat  each  '-tuJent  be  cov- 
'  ered  by  appropnate  nneoical  insurance. 

Gainst  AdmMitrstlon 

All  activities  on  the  can>pus  are  directed  Ify  the 
sctHMl  principal  or  "coordinator,"  These  coordi- 
nators are  usually  American 'high  school  prin 
cipals  familiar  with  the  supervision  of  groupi  of 
young  American  students,  "Assistant  coordina- 
tors  '  are  Amencan  teKhers  oi  administrators 
funihitf,  with  .the  language  end  customs  of  the 
'  host  country.  In  addition  to  a  coordinator,  assist- 
ant coordinator,  and  campus  nurse,  each  cam- 
pus has  a  faculty  council,  composed  of  all  U.S. 
chaperons.  This  ttaft  is  ebly  assisted  by  assist- 
ants and  reaching  personnel  who  are  usually 
native  to  the  host  country. 

Student  Qovenimant 

Most  of  the  school  activity  programs  will  t»e  de- 
-.-sioped  in  a  Monday-through-Fiiday  basis  so 
that  students  will  be  tree  for  wttkvti  excursions. 
Some  school  activities  vrlii  be  conducted  on  week- 
ends (or  students  not  participating  in  the  trips 
away  from  schooL 

Since  students' studying  with  the  Foreign'Lan- 
guage  League  are  at>Ove  average,  meaningful 
actrvities  stress  leadership  devclopmenf. 
Programs  plannw]  (or  the  sunwner  irKlude  sports 
(with  emphasis  on  devetoping  skills  in  European 
•games):  assemt)lies  (with  An>erican  talent  and 
talent  and  discussions  from  citiians  of  the  host 
countryj;  talent  shows  (competition  amor^  Amer- 
ican students):  niwrspaper  (published  i^eeKly  at 
each  school):  yeerbook  (planned  and  assembled  ' 
St  each  school  but  puWished  when  the  groups 
return  lo  America):  excursions  (afternoon  visits 
to  local  historic  places,  museums,  hikes,  ietc): 
special  events  ((including  an  Amarican  hnoten- 
anny  and  other  special  programs);  host  country 
correlation  (working  with  citizens  ot  the  host 
country  far  an  exchange  of  ideas,]  parties,  etc.); 
scholarship  committees,  religious  programs,  and 
student  govemment.  All  ol  Ihe  above  activities 
will  be  planned  and  conducted  by  (he  students 
themselves,  with  counsel  from  the  faculty  ad- 
visers. I 
A  calendar  of  activities  for  the  duration  of  each 
school  will  tw  made  available  immeui«i«iy  after 
arrival  at  the  campus.  I 

Typical  School  Day  ' 

While  sessions  on  each  campus  rpay  vary  slight- 
ly, a  typical  school.'day  would  be  as  follows:  .  . 

B:00-9:00.a.rfi.  Breakfast  at  hptel  or  stL':<«n( 
housing.  ,  ■ 

9;00.12:00  a.m.  Formal  classwork  typically  con- 
ducted by  native  professors.  Attendance  is 
mandatory.  Language  courses  are  offered  for 
beginners,  intermediate  and  advanced  stu- 
dents. 

'  12;00-1:00  p.m.  Lunch  at  h^tel  or  student  hous- 
ing. 

2;00.6:00  p.m.  Discussions  wltji  professors  on 

..'European  economic,  pnlitical,  and  cultural 
lite.  Swimming,  tennis,  golf,  and  hikinit  are 
alsu  available  during  the  afternoons.  Some 
afternoons  are  left  free  for  s(udy.  ietler-wnl- 
ing,  .and  Uuifbry.  . 

6:30-7:4S  p.m.  Dinner  at  hotel  or  student  hous- 
ing. J 

8;00-l0:00  p.m. -Lectures  by  university  profes- 
sors, discussions  with  local  politicians  and 
business  experts,  social  evenings,  concerts, 
cinemas,  etc.  Some  evenihgs  4r«free. 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  Free  for  -Mitivi- 
or  f<v.  UJ,^^,Jn  tn  foreign  Language 
League  excursions,  ^ 


\ 
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Wieekend  Excursions 


The  reasoned  traveler  finds  greater 
enioyment  in  becoming.well  acquaml- 
ed  wjlh  one  region  than  tn  rushing 
helter-skelter  through  Euiope  •'name 
gathering."  Areas  closely  visited  by 
Foreign  Language  League  s.tudents 
will  always  be  familiar  and  well-known, 
rathbr  than  |ust  name's  of  places  once 
""pj^s-d  through.     ^  '  ■ 


The. excursion  program  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  curriculum:  Those  areas 
\>sited  are  specificalty  Chosian  to  en- 
rich the  student's  inyoivement  with 
the-local  culture  and  to' tie  \r,  '.vith  the 
weekly  classroom  study.  Most  week- 
end excursions  are  included  as  a  part 
of  thetuitipn  payrnent.  Chaperons  will 
accompany  the  students  on  all  such 
outings.  Some  excursions  last'three 
days,  many  are  overnights  and  several  ' 


are  one^oay  or  haif-day  visits.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  areas  visited  on  the  For- 
eign Language  League  excursions] 
students  may.-  with  pfcpcr'pet mis- 
sion and  under  supervision,  visit  other 
areas  bf  their  own  choosing  at  their 
own  expense.  By  way  of  example, 
sarhple  excursion  programs  from  the 
1965  program  are  as  listed  below. 
These  excursions  were  alf  included 
in  the  tuition,  Excursions  in  1966  will 
be  similar. 


Excursions  from  Viltard-JiS'Lans, 
France 

Paris  . 

Nice,  Cannes.  Monle  Carlo 

Geneva 

Grengble 

Plateau  of  Vercurs 
Valley^of  the  Rhone 
Aix  les  Bains 
Chamrousse 

Excursions  from  IMayrhofen,  Austria 

a      ■.  i 
GrossglocKner,  Dolomites 
Venice  »^ 

Salzburg  Innsbruck 

Munich-      Achensee.  Tegernsee 

St  Ptttf  t  S4u«r*.  Ron^.  luly 


Excursions  from  Leysin,  Switzerland 

Geneva 

■  Lake'  St.  Leonard 
Lucerne  and  IntertaHen 
Berne,       a  j. 
Castle  of  Chillon'  Zermatt 
Gstaad  Paris  (optional) 

0««.«rittu<  CrUT«r«  vMai*.  Swt/irtand  ' 


Venice 
Florence 
Naples,  Pompeii,  Capri 
Perugia,  Assissi  i . 
Tivoli.  Casfelli  Romapj 
Scosnore  (swimming)  I 
Rome  (sightseeing) 
.  Outdoor  opera 
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The  Hometown  Group  . 


Approximately  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
Foreign  language  League  participants 
are  members  ot  'hometown  groups." 
A  hometown  group  is  simply  a  group 
of  young  people  from  the  same  school 
or  town  under  the.  leadership, ot  oqe 
of  the  local  school  teachers.  Atter 
years  of  broad  experience  in  t"he  field 
of  international  student  exchange,  the 
foreign  Language  League  has  found 
this  to  be  the  finest  possible  system 
ot  group  supeVvisiort .  Under  the 
"hometown  group"  concept,  parents 
may  be  assured  that  the  chaperon  is 
a  highly  qualified  local  person,  one 
with  whom  they  are  weU  acquarnted. 
A  hometowrtchaperoH  has  adequate 
opportunity  to  mee't  with  the  student 
group  periodically  prior  to  departure, 
and  by  orienting  the  students  to  the 
foreign  culture  in  advance,  insures 
their  receiving  the  richest  experience 
possible.  He  or  she  ts  acquainted  with 
the  persortal  background  of  members 
of  the  student  group.  This  is  a  val> 


Officers  and  Directors 


tufM  Lftad«rs 

James  0«Bry  is  president  of  the  For- 
eign Language  League,  f^e  has  39 
years  of  experience  in  teaching  and 
educational  administration  to  his 
credit  and  has  traveled  extensively. 

Dir.  Lynn  M.  Hilton  is  headmaster  of 
the  League  Schools.  He  received  his 
Ph.D.  at  the,Un>verSity.of  Chicago  in 
IQ52  in  educational  administration 
and  was  a  faculty  memlaer  for  12  years 
at  Bngham  Young  University  In  Provo, 
Utah  He  is  a  world  travefer. 

Robert  OeBry  is  executive  director  c>* 
the  League.  He  received  hrsLI  B.  from 
the  University  of  Utah  Law  School  and 


uable  aidin  helping  to  guide  and  assist 
students  in  a  strange  and  foreign 
environment. 

Returning  with  the  student  group  to 
the  same  school  and  town,  the  chap- 
eron is  able  to  meet  students  in  peri- 
odic ''post  study"  reunions  and  ('\s- 
cussions  at  which  students  can  re- 
evaluate their  summer  experiences. 
The  hometown  chaperon  afso  has 
opportunity  to  personally  report  In 
parents  on  the  success  and  progress 
cf  individual  students. 

The  Single  Student 

Approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the 
Foreign  Language  League  student 
body  is  composed  of  studertts  enroll- 
ing Individually,  These  students  may  ; 
come  from  schools  or  arieas  where 
ther*  are  not  enough, participants  to 
form  a  hometown  group.  In  these 


15  a  member  of  the  Utah  Bar  Associa- 
tion. He  has  experience  of  manyyears 
of  service^in  overseas  education. 

Tom  Jones  is  associate  direc^or  of  the 


cases,  the  Foreign  Language  League 
assigns  them  to  a  carefully  selected, 
highly  qualified  chaperon^  The.  "sin- 
gle student"  will  be  assigned  to  a 
chaperon  as  geographically  close  to 
his  home  as  pos*;<Lii«.  A  sini^je  student 
has  the  unique  opportunity  to  o«;.wNi.e 
acquainted  with  a  new  gVoup  ot 
friends.  For  example,  a  typical  single- 
student  group  may  be  composed  of 
a' chaperon  from  New  York,  three 
students  from  Massachusetts,  one 
student  from. New  Jersey,  five  stu- 
dents from  Connecticut,  and  two  stu- 
dents from  Washington,  D.C. 


League:  Mr.  Jones  lived  in  Europe  for 
three  years,  and  he  has  traveled 
widely  through  all  of  Europe.  He  is  a 
former  faculty  member  at  a  ma/or 
western  university. 
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Policies  and  p|rocedures  for  enrollment 


STUOtNT  CNROLiMCNT  i 

C«ily  Application -[jr I y  rippiicjr>or>  i$  ;ib$ol.<te<v 

rienc<>  i|  1$  eipccleo  tndl  aH  4>liiaot«  spaces  miII 
be  fi<led  by  January  I  l«i  ocOt"  io  get  lif il  cho.c« 
ot  campus  $tuaenl$  sho/ild  ttijtte  application  js 
early  as  possible 


tillo*in 


Admission  Standards The  ti^lloAin^  require 
menls  must  be  rnt\.  unleii  iOerui  proviMon 
4(ranie<l  tram  (orei(;n  Langud&e  league  Schools 
admimsiration  Eacri  sludont  applicant  moiX 

\.  Be^lS  \o  )9  ^ca«$  ol  a^e  j 

2.  Be  cui'enlly  enrolled  <n  a  recognised  second 
ary  schoo)  o«  coiio^e 

3.  Subrnit.  attached  to  applictition.  a  ietler  of 
reconimendatior>  verifying  good  character  and 
good  scholastic  rerord  ) 

4.  Be  currently  sludying  a  loreltn^anguage.  art. 
or  history  | 

Student  ^  <«  tihing  ti^  aoply.  Out  who  do  not  meet 
the  above  requirements,  shoutdjwrite  a  perwnal 
letter  eiplainmg  in  derail  why  tney  Muld  like  to 
OAriicipate  »»<lh  tne  League  Schools 

Wtction  of  Campus  -  Notice  th4t  the  FrefKh  jnd 
.  Getman  (ortguages  be  laiiiRht  or>  wveral 
canipuses.  Students  at  these  campuses  should 
list  a  tir$t  and  secornj  choice  of  campus  location 
on      student  application  torml 


It  the  jppiiiatiun  11  (fceited  e.itly.  students  a'e 
,is\u»«'il  th,tt  iifst  iHoice  **ff  h»<  nr.int»'iJ  H  r«!K 
»stf<i\io"  IS  f>ot  'i^eweil  •fltlii  ^noMjit^.  stuUenls 
■vill  be  i.-iviir(l  to  attend  then  second  tlurd 
choice  carnuus  lnlormato<(of  the  campus  assign 
n-*n»  *,\\\  be  seni  e*rt>  in  h>  ■  sD»ing 

Applical'oh  Formi -.Application  lor(n$ai«  avail 
able  by  ^ruling  (^irecH/  to  the  Foreign  LanguMge 
League  Schools  Inc  P  D  Boi  1920.  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah  84)  10  (Several  application  tormi  are 
printed  m  the  tolder.  ,'Special  Inslructionj  for 
Chaperons  ) 


CHAPCRV.-H  CNROLLMCNT 

Qiidlitied  U  S  teachers  may  apply  to  act  as  chap 
eroris  to  small  groups  ot  American  students 
Generally  Itiose  currently  leaching  supervising 
r  counselinfi  m  a  public  or  private  schoo('j  f 
eligible  to  fill  these  positions  Consideration  also 
be  given  to  those  Mho  are  oth 
irtue  ot  special  qualilicalioVi' 

Duties -Chaperons  will  be  employed  by  the  For 
eign  Language  Lepgue  as  supervisor  counselors 
to  Amencari  high  school  students  during  the 
summer  This  includes  supervision  m  dorms 'and 
at  eitracurricular  activities 

Chap«rons  Will  Not  TrKh- Native  pro1esior^are 
employed  to  teach  all  classes  Chaperon  respon 
sioilities  are  to  insure  the  wellare  ind  hApp'rwss 
ot  the  student  I 


Chaperons  Study  Too-f^ch  chaperon  .senroilejj. 

Ill  sp«;ci.»i  cMsses 

Early  Application -An  tertchers  *fio  *t%n  ppsi  " 
hons  as  ch<tperuMs  stiouid  apply  as  eai'y  as  pes 
sibie   Most  chaperon  selections  tor  sumroei 
schools  Willi  be  made  by  late  fail  ot  Ihe  previous 
year 

Compeniation— Compensatioi.  depends  upcn 
academic  quatifications  arKi  number  ol  students 
supervised  Salary  Mill  normally  be  sufficient  to 
cover  individual  expenses  plus  some  additional 
pocket  fTKJney 


inato 
B  For- 


Whethar  or  Not  an  Amer  - ?  .  teacher ; 
personally  participate  m  •  ,is  program,  the  f 
eicn  Language  League  would  be  pleased  to  send 
a  supply  of  'natenals  fo'  distribution  9moRg  * 
interested  stude>its  ' 

Application  Forms- Appi«:atiQn  torr^s  lor  (eacli 
ers  applying  for  pos<t>ons  of  chape'ons  are  av»il 
able  c?y  anting  direct  to  the  Foreign  Language 
Leagwe  Schools,  tnt  P.b  Bo»  l920.  Satt  LaVe 
City.  Utah  84  no  (Also  a  copy  oi  this  application 
form  1$  printed  on  the  back  cover  ot  the  folder. 

Speciat  Instructions  loi  teactief  s  Applying  lot- 
Positions  as  Croiip  Chaperons  ")  ' 


Prices,  .Dates,  Timetables  schedule  of  student/programs  for  isee 

<So6|«t  to  cfi»nf«.Pric#i  and  i*«tei.»feoorb«tt»timatt«  bawd  from  IW  season.)    ■    /  All  TransAtlantiC  flights  via  DC-8  Fan  Jets 


Country 

Campus  Located  in 

Subject  matter 

0«part  United  States 

Arrive  United  States 

Student' 

'  tobcstudM 

Date  1966 

;  Airport 

Date  1966 

Airport 

Co«t  /. 

FRANCE 

Reims  Villard 

French  Langjage 

28  June 

7   New  York 

8  August 

New  York 

$69^ 

Pans  Evtan  ■ 

French  Language 

3  July 

/    New  York 

13  August 

New  York 

$698 

French  L^ngJage 

/  Chicagot 

ChicagPt 

$7M 

PariS'  St  S«r 

/an* 

11  July 

/    ■  New  Yor4« 
/      Los  Angelest 

21  August 

New  York 
Los  Angelest  • 

•$6M" 
$873 

SWITZERLAND 

Ley»in 

Frencfi  Language 

16  June 

/       New  York 

27  July 

New  York 

ijx 

/  ■  Chicagot 

Chtcagot 

SQID 

Ley  sin 

Semester  abroad 

27  February 

I    •    New  York 

4  June 

New  York 

$1895 

Semester  abiood 

4  Sect 

1         New  rotk 

10  December 

New  York 

11895 

AUSTRIA  f 

Mayrhofen 

German  Language 

22  June 

1         New  York 

2  August . 

New  York  • 

Sl69e 

Innsbruck  (Swleld) 

German  Language 

14  July 

Chfcagot 

24  August 

Chicagot 

$756 

SCANDINAVIA 

European  History 

22  June 

New  York 

2  August 

New  York 

1750 

UNITED  STATES 

Hawaii  (Laiq) 

Peoples  of  Pacilic 

25  Jur« 

San  Francisco  or 

5  August 

San  Frartcisco  or 

/$750 

t£>4  Angele* 

Los  Angtles; 

ITALY 

Rome 

Art  Histor^,  ,>nd 
Italian  Language 

e.Juty. 

-New  Yortr— ' 

16  August 

New  iotk 

Catolhcd  plus 

Classical  Civilifatons 

S  July 

New  Yor(( 

IS  August 

New  York 

%990 

Mediterranean 

Cruise 

SPAIN 

Madrid 

Spanish  Language 

12  July 

New  York 
Chicagot 

22  August 

New  YorV 

Chica«ot  '1 

$758 

ENGLAND 

LOfvloo 

Er\gUsh'Ltteiature 
<Shakpspeare) 

30  June 

New  York 

10  August  . 

New  Vork  / 

$698 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  EUROPEANS 

ro  STUDY  IN  UNITED  STATES  / 

UNITED  STATES   Rochester  Uf^ 
New  York  Nif-1 


tt>  iu\t 
16  Jury 


IJ  Aup,t(st 
1 3  August 


tn,{iish  lan^udKe 

'Pait:{'p.itits  *ill  stiiy  three  werks  on  one  campus.  Ihpn  move  to'  hnal  thr^e  **^'listh  othfr  campu' 
Ht  th««  ronditioi>s  do  not  justify  thCie  pomls  ol  (jopjriuie  '  *e  reserve  the  rigtil  to  r»!sahtdule  these  Highjh-ffom  New  York 


.  Pjrii 
Pans 


$445 
$445 
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,General^formation 


wrmt  t^•  itudrfu  il«rt>  tncl  endi 
ttw  pro«f  a>T>  tn  N^w  Ywh  tS  1690.00.  Thte  frt^tc* 
II  b*MO  on  curr«Mi  taiifli  »n4  ii  ujb|vc<  to 
chantg*.  rh«  school  in  SwiUtrtand.  Cop«yui|t«n. 
H«w«ii..*ndlt»4y  •ct  \UiShttyhit(h«r.  Iht  l4-v»««li 
'$«fn«4tef  AbrMd  ti  mort.  (S«*  pigt  14,)  A  Hw 
dant  may  provKM  hit  owm  trant«u«fit>c  XtBtnc^f- 
tilion.  <in  (hii  cvantiomv  al(ow*nc«  i&  m«d*  . 
Irorn  tftt  rtgutar  tuition. 

w  of  «ticH  itudtni  ^Mho.ipfi^ifli  (or  tnrolhiiMt. 
TN«  f«f>  It  nonrtfundaUt  (urUtii  |ht  »P(Hiwl- 
Iwn  b  r«t«ct«d  bv  tha  Foreign  L»ngu*|«  Ltagu*) 
and  doM  M  appty  to«»rd  IHJot^  P'^*- 

Round  trip  If  tnMliMTtlc  or 
irantpacifk  »<r  tranioorution  Xt^  )tt  from  tht 
(rit«d  po«nM  of  •rt<6«rh4t<on. 
6«c'ond-c(aii'tr«ini  «  datui*  tutoco«ch«i  lor 
K  It  er  ■  E  u  rop*An 'tr«  v«l . 

'  Se'ectcd  O'm  B  hO<Mi  and  Itudant  jic<;omino- 
dalKxn  throuiKout.j  i 
T^/M  maaiil>ar  daV  t^rm«hOut.  Ati  bf»M9»tt 
it*  contlnantal  sh>t«:  luhcti  ath]  <ltnn*r  are  fab^a 
d'hota,  bevafagai  «itb  maali  ara  not  indtidad 
S^iMMaing.  antranca  <9*%  ta  muicuma  and 
opa^a  Or  ball  at  ticiiaii  i^ara  ihown  an  Iht  liivi) 
itinarary. 

Tranitari  trom  airporti  oi  (armtnali  to  bctati 

and  vice  y*fM  by'  tncrtor  coacb.. 

Tips.  ^tii)t)a5.  t)o!«i  SffYTfi  ibj/gai.' 

A  toiat  ot  44  pourvii-'bagjaita  nn  aaC^■  lliKbt 

ProfeiiioPil  iup«rvai>On  in  attar<lai»  bouri. 

NurM'9  wwvkas'for  dairy  wch  cait      .  . 

Ragiitration  and  itntructionat 


PaiiPOri  (c«i.  ini- 
munirationi.  tiavaraga^  Mitb  luncb«i  and  dm- 
nars.  laundry,  etcatrDaggafia  chargai.  insur- 
ance, taxtbooki.  airport  taxes,  student  activity 
itn.  'vftialratido  taai  N»;ie  t*el.  transpoftation 
Irom  student'^  Mortna  ro  point  ot  «mbarkation  ' 
and  returrx,  and  ot^vr  itemi  of  a  strictly  pcrtotkal 
natura. 


'  -K  1 15.00  rtoruefurtdabla  ragtitratlofi  tea  mirtl 
ba  attached  •mits  aacH  aooiicaxion.  An  ad^ttonai 

,  tlOC.OO  oaymcnt  niuit  ba  made  no  Utar  than 
Decambcf  1, 1965,  Rag»stf«tio<ii  received  »iW 
Oacambi"  1  muit  have  the  full  S 11 5  00  attaclwd 

',  to  t)«  accepted.  Tha  112^  ragiitrstion  (a«  >i 
nortratundable  jnd  doc^ot  count  toward  ttw 
tuti  tuilK?n  |3nce  TuJtton  pajrmvnti  mus\  ba  paid 
iA  full  no  latar.thair^it  1.  1966. 


M1a»^scc%tAa»>e«.  tha  $1500  raipiUai>on  1e«  i* 
n'ohratundatit«.lf  3  iludant  Miihdraws  prior  to 
90 'day*  b«(ora  dccar^wa.  tuil  raiund  »»  aiiurad 

.  (lan  1..-  i'S.OOrtgiitrahcn  fee).  WithdrawaH 
thareatler  tr^it  .^•o<<ci  \o  aisuma  additional  e* 
panias,  Mo*ewaf .  evafy  tfloft  «rill  t>a  made  to 
jieao  Jo  a  imwTkirn  iotiM  to  stuOerits  who  mutt  ■ 
withdraw'.  Tbera.will  be  riu  penalty,  except  for 

'the  $15.00  ragistrat«h  !a^r  a  wrthdrawing  itu- 
Jerit  •^n  prtsvrde  a  QuaMtod  raplacarncrit. 


If  a  student  mmat  jcatttng  on  ona  c'  the  cnar' 
"tarwl  flignii  and  l*>e  *}»ftM  taavai  Without  hary. 
he  mu^t  under it'jnd  tbal  tha  prtce  ot  tha  %«3t 
thus  <at:  vacjnt  cannot  ha  refunded.  Studi>nt 
'  ttVHitd  purciiase  another  i^ket  to  cattn  up  Mtr*i 


tha  group.  Otharwlia.  he  will  rTH«i  additional 
porlwoi  of  tha  program.  I(  a  nudent  piani  to  ba 
absar\|  from  a  tlighl  arMl  lati  hii  laat  go  unusad 
(although  paid  tori,  ha  should  lat  tha  Foreign 
Languaga  Laagua  hnow  at  tha  aarltait  bppor- 
turiity.    .  ■  v 


Each  parion  wTto  participalai  with  tha  FoVeign  , 
Languaga  Laagiiia  muit  ba  covarad  tw  adtk|ilata 
insurarKa.  7l>arafor«,  hach  aj^Wicanf  (nuil: 
1.  Have  hii  own  iniurarvca  policy  ot  at  least 
$2,000  Itfa  end  $500  madical.  with  bag;g*«a  and 
charier  fare  covaraga  a<io  racommandad.  Ha  , 
ahoutd  chack  to  b*  «wa  his  own  policy  will  cover .. 
him  in  flight  and  whita  ha  is  ovarsaa*:  or' 


2.  euy  a  spacial  poitcv'  daalgrtad  tor  Forrgn 
Languaga  Laagua  sludants.  This  policy  can  ■ 
inc)udal>ta)Ui,  b«W*S*>      '"(f  diirrtambar' 


mtni,  and  on«>way  chart«)r  fara  .protaction 
Insurance  lor  appronimataly  $21.iX>,  -Mora 
Intprmatiprt  cor>«arning  insurant  win  ba  in- 
cludad  m  monlhty  Nawslattars  pttblist«ad  by 
ttta  Laagua. - 


.Ail  chaparbns  and  studtnti  who  •mit\  to  partlcl- 
oata  should  apply. a&  catty  as  possible.  tAw\ 
-chtptron.  selactiorH  lor  tha  1966  sumn>ar 
schoots  wilt  ba  made  by  lata  (all  ot  1965.  Naarly  ^ 
two  thousand  tlva  hurnlred  studanti  and  leach- 
4rs  parlKioaiad  in  tha  Forjeign  Languaga  Laagua 
Curppaan  programi  m  lha  lutnnwf  of  1965,  and 
many  ot  ttteae  alraady  hav«  sent  appncalidns 
^  (Of  tha  1966  program.  Ma  aKpact  all  availablr- 
spacea  wi«i baiiilad by  Jajiuary  1, 1966.  Inordar 
to  gat  first  cloic*  of^mputas.  ptaasa  maka 
app{icatlof\  m/SaplemtMr.  October.  or.Novambar . 


.  Tha  Foreign  Languaga  Laagua  reaanras  the  right  - 
to  maJia  cancaMationi,  cha.'^sai.  or  lubititutions 
tn  amcf  gcrtCHt  or  'n  lha  interest  ot  each  group,  ' 
and  ID  alter  tha  coit  prior  to  dapartura'in  order 
to  meet  unevpecfad  ct^ngel  in  arrline  fa'as. 
hotel  rates,  ale.  Tha  armourKed  la«  a  based  on 
current  t«nf(s  which  are  subject  to  ctiange. 


'  At  the  campus  students  and  chaperons  wilf  ba  ' 
tWMsad  in  prrviousfy  approved  accornmodatioos!. 
usually  ona  or  two  persons  to  a  private  room. 
Mo^t  accomrYMtdations  are  in  student  residences 
on  tt>e  campus.  Soma  apcbmcrtodations  are  in 
homes  or  hotels.  Anwrtr^n  students  will  live  as 
European  studimts  trve.  In  most  cases  the  For- 
eign .anguage  L**Kue  has  chosen  a  campus 
«n»te  the  student  residence)  are  compte^ety  - 

.  new  arM  modem,  m  every  case  accommodations^ 
lor  boys  and  girls  are  separate.'. 


Ttw  Foreign' Languaga  L«%ua  ha^  recently  com- 
pleted a  study  of  air  carriers  aiKt  has  selected 
Capitof  Airways  to  provide  charters  in  1966. 
Capitol  has  an  imfVKcable  safety  record  of  never 
having  had  a  passe'nfter  fatality  in  ove*  1.500.000. 
QOO.PassenKer  mi>e\  ot  operating  history  All 
Mights  will  be  byDC  8  Jei  Reports  frwn.1^  Civ»l 
Aeronaalics  Board  corKlude  that  Capitoi  is  in' 
eaceilent  ftruinciai  condition  ar^l  that  all  the  ait 
crjfi  meet  .'f>e  statutory  tests  ot  *-tr^i%  prescfib 
M  b»  Covernmenr.  ^'hosa  who  desire  addrtiorwH 


assurance  as  lo  tha  reliability  and  safaly  of 
this  carrier  should,  direct  mquirttf^  to  tha 
Civit  Aeronajtics  Board  in  WashuK^tan.  O.C. 


Tha  maximum  iugi^^ge  «aij»^i  -tt-  9te  atrpMna 
ft  44  pounds-  Thia  l»  ir^e  than  adaiQuata  *or 
ttw  expertarKed  traveler. 
Specially  designed.  nppar>ctoMd  tiight  ba^  w*\ 
ba  distnbutad  to  each  participant  fret.  Studanti 
tain  want  to  carry  thftsa  fltght  b«t«  abMrd  the 
aircraft,  as  thay  A«a(y  acconvnodaia  ttams  such 
a»  cameraa,  reading  material,  and  other  item$ 
Ot  a  persoital  niitura.  These  bags  ba  shipped 
to  studerrti  In  time  to  pack  lor  the  trip.  - 


Each  participant,  must  Uka  Ihe'irtltiativa  to  get 
his  own  passport.  This  mutt  tM  obtained  at  the 
Passport  office  in  the  nearest  Federal  buitding. 
Every  oarMpant  trmt  havt  a  emaNpoi  vaccina- 
tion evidenced  by  ttta  yaHo«r  form  property  filled 
out  with  the  saat  affiled.  Typfioid  shots  tiio'a'e 
racommandad.  These  ahotc  end  vaccinations 
may  be  given'by  your  Board  01  Health  or  pnvata 
J  physician. 


Every  month  tN  foreign  Language  League  pub- 
.  ashes  •  rwitrsletter  wfYicb  wilt  keep  sludertts 
posted  on  alt  activitift.  Th«  periodic  newslettur 
Witt  also  dtacriba  the  details  for  each  campus. 


.  tKP::i^«i<.ctf  Itai  taught  that  a  atudent  should 
have  a  fT^rtiriHim  ot  $100.00  |Aus  a  hcKet  to  ar>d 
from  the  airport  at  hia  point  of'embarkatiort. 
K  is  stror^  lirged  that  parents  do  nal  send  too 
snjch  money  anth  studeitt^  One  ol  th«  impor- 
tant aKpertencas  tor  the  students  )«  in  having 
the  opportunity  to  (earni  to  budget  money,  vve 
ask  that  no  student  have  tnert  than  $200.00  in 
.  addition  to  tuitibn  and  domestic  transportation.  - 
Sludants  stMuld  anticipate  ttit-tonowln^  ertra  • 
expemes  on  the  cartiput:  souverxrs  #nd  iptts  for 

'  ttiose  at  homa,  postage  and  post  cards,  film  for  - 
camera.  textbool(i»  student  KlMty  fees,  airport 
.:'taKei.  extra  weakand  trips  H  desir«d.  candy  bars. 

.  '-^oda  pop.  laundry,  and  ottur  miscellanaous 

■  ttoms.;  -  .. ■  ' 

Carry  pock'at<rTioney  in  trairakir's  cheque*.  Try 
to  tahe  iit  leail  $JC.00  nvcrlh  of  foretgn  eur- 
rarwy  for' each  country  visited;  Don't  try  to 
cftanga  money  In  Europ*  until  two  or  three  days 
after  arnvaf.  .  V  . 

Typical  extra  enpenses  are  as  follows: 

insurance*   .  -,  •  •  ■  $  2^.00 

Airport  ttt  ..  .-.     .  ..  ■  ..   

•Textbooks.:.  • 
Student  Activity  anc*  Moiise  Tees. .... ; .  ?.00 
Passport  Fees  ..        .  10.00 

Film.  ... , ;    .-  ..'-  JS.Ob 

Laundry"  .   „  .....15.00 

,  Souvenirs    3^.00  . 

.  '  Optiortat  activrties  (swtmmir^  gott. 

xirwrrxas.eic).  ■.;  ,  .1500 

CarK^,  soft  drMHs)  poitaga/anadts  . .. .  12.00 
M^eflai>eo(<^  >.  .  .  22.00 


Tofal  . 


$15000 


'rtvi  MtUc*  oqM(,v  sttstM.^r  ih*  ro»i«n  l«q«u«f«  UtfiM 
M<lit<m  tMkHn'.  tttMt*nt.-b»ot»t*.  mi  fhipn  ff*  iiMu>«n(«. 
r^ri  in*iifjn(w  «l  ntt  ftevtt^  /I  Ihr  p*r«An '  ttHuttni*  i* 
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nito><  Cn«R4«'rt  ttMf 


wmmm 

intf:rnational  education  act 


UxjVKHSiTY  OK  Illinois, 
VUumiiu'ujn.  Ul..  i^v{)trmher20,  0)66^ 

Scfimtor  Wayne  :Morse, 
Chairman,  Education  ^nhcomm\itct\ 
Commit  ivv.  on  Lab  or  and  Public  Wclfarr. 
WaHldntjton.  J),r.: 

I  niulerstjuKl  that  sonu»  (ineslioii  has  Im'cii  riiiscd  alu>ut  stronpth  of  university 
liittTOSt  in  proiMKSod  IiKiTnaf ioiinl  Kducatioii  Ad.  I  l»oI!i«vo  it  conUl  l>o  mllostoiK; 
In  fruitful  relations  bet  ween  Kdvcrninont  and  nniv(»rsi(ics  in  Interna  tional  field. 
Aid  requests  for  assistanee  in  hnildin^'  institutions  in  underdeveloped  eonntries 
has  eaused  l>oth  strain  and  drain  on  .staff  at  many  universities.  Federal  assist- 
ance is  needled  for  rebulUliuK  eapaliilities  for  future.  Aet  would  also  strenj,'then 
student  iiroj;ranis  for  luiderstaudin^,'  internalional  prol)Ieuis  and  for  overseas 
enreers.  We  would  weleoine  pri)si>^'ct  of  better  resourees  to  inii)leuieut.  our  sliariv 
of  n^sponsibilit.v  in  servinj;  iiatioiuil  pnriM)ses  d(»llneate{l  in  the  aet.  Many  other 
university  presidents  share  these  views. 

D.vvin  I).  IlKNKY.  PrcHidcnt. 


Indiana  Univkrsity. 
lilonm  in  (ft  on ,  I  nd.,  Scfitcm  bcr  21,  7.967/. 

U?>n.  Wayne  Moiisii, 

IKS.  Senate,  \Vnshi}i!/lon,  JXC: 

Indiana  Dniver.^ity  stronply  supi)orls  proi)os{Hl  International  Kdueatlou  Aet 
pending;  before  yoin-  subcoinuiittee.  The  universities  desire  to  eontril)Ute  sig- 
uifieautly  In  the  fields  f)f  international  studies  ;ind  international  development. 
Ke.seareh  and  assistance  has  l)eeu  proven  over  a  iM'riod  of  y(»ars.  The  proi)osed 
legislation  would  ludp  underpird  and  .^trenprthen  tiiesc  contributions. 

We  urj;e  your  favorable  (consideration. 
With  personal  regards. 

Klvis  J,  Staiik.  President. 


Indiana  HNivKiiftiTY.  Ukpa^taiknt  of  Govkrnmknt; 

liioomintjton,  fnd.,  I'^cbruaru  22,  tiUUl 

Senator  Waynk  ^Iorse» 

a.fi.  Senate,  Washinffton,  D.V. 

Dkak  Senator  Morse:  I  have  noted  with  ^I'eat  interest  thi*  intnuluetion  by  you 
of  the  International  KOneation  Aet  bill.  I  have  followed  over  the  years  with  a 
;^reat  deal  of  eare  developments  on  this  fneit  witliin  the  T'nited  State>^  ^Miveru- 
ment.  I  believe  the  bill  proposed  i>y  you  sliould  make  a  very  sulKStantinl  eoutri- 
butiou  to  the  strengthening  of  both  the  Anierieau  educational  systeur  and  to 
developing  neee.^.sary  closer  relations  with  the  institutions  of  other  eountries. 
Both  of  the.S(?  steps  I  consider  e.ss(>7itial  to  the  .streufrthening  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  not  oidy  at  lionu'.  l)ut  partieularly  in  (Uir  international  rehiticnts. 

,^fay'I  inifnodej>tly  refer  to  a  book  on  this  suljjeet  which  I  wrote  jointly  with 
the  late  Charles  A.  Thompson  entitled.  CT'I.TKAL  UKLATIONS  AM*)  I'.S. 
FOREIGX  POLICY,  publislie<l  l>y  the  ludhina  T'niversity  Vre.ss.  I  also  did  at 
about  the  same  time  a  stalT  study  for  the  Department  n{  State  of  which  I  enclose 
:i  copy  in  ease  it  has  nj)t  rcn-ently  <'oiue  to  your  attention.  Uoth  of  these  items  I 
refer  to  merely  in  (u;der  to  assure  you  that  my  stiiiport  fen-  y(»ur  bill  derives  from 
carefid ,  .study  and  a'  fundamental  belief  that  this  i.v<  an  e.s.sential  step  in  the 
strengthening  of  till' actional  interests. 

If  I  can  he  of  any  assistance  in  furthering  the  prosiM'<'ts  for  this  lull.  I  hope  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  call  .\ipon  me. 

Yoprs  very  truly,  > 

Walter  II.  C.  Laves,  Clutirman. 

(The  uuiterial  referre<l  to  above  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  subconunittee.) 
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WAsiiiN(no.N\  D.C.  March  fmw. 

'  Hon.  Waynk  Lyaian  Moksk. 
The  Senate,  r'.iS'.  Congress, 
Wunhinoton,  D.C. 

Dkau.Hknatok  Moksk:  On  hvUwM  of  a  i^ronp  (»f  W{ishiij;;ton  lihnirlaiis  liitor- 
<'sttHl  ill  iiit*»rnjiti<)iml  afl'airs.  I  wm  writing;  to  WW  ytai  that  wo  won*  plensoil  ami 
i»iicoura«i»d  by  your  introdm-tlon  ut  S.  :J,S74 — To  provide  for  tho  stnMi^'tliciiiiii;  of 
Aniork-an  educational  re.soun-cs  for  ijit{»rnati(»ial  studios  and  rosea rcli. 

We  helieve  tlie  iiriinary  res^mree  to  l»e  library  materials  wiiieli.  in  the  lield  of 
international  relations  incltulini;  area  studios,  are  difflonlt  \u  learn  (►f.  (o  locate, 
and  to  acM|uire.  The  j^roup  mentioned  above  has  boon  nieotini;  infonuiilly  for 
some  time  to  see  what  we  c(»ubl  do  anion;;  ourselves  t(»  remedy  the  situation.  We 
decided  the  Mrst  step  was  to  prepare  a  liiblioi;\ai»hy  (»f  Bihlioj;riipliie.s  contnininj; 
sources  of  information  on  foreign  countries.  Wo  completed  a  draft,  prepjirod  a 
proposal  Jind  submitted  it  to  tho  Xational  Scieuee  Foundaticai.  I  am  oncloslnj^ 
an  excerpt  from  this  proposal,  a  copy  of  our  draft  biblh»Kraphy  and  a  list  of  the 
or;;aiiizations  represented  In  our  gnuip. 

The  group  hopes  that  you.  or  a  member  of  your  staff,  will  review  our  pmposal 
and.  if  you  ludievo  it  has  merit,  perhaps  C{»ninuinicate  your  opinion  to  the 
Foundation.    If  you  can  suK^est  other  siiurces  where  wo  mi^ht  seek  funds.!  we 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 
Uesi)e<:t fully  yours. 

I  Mauy  An^glemyku. 

Chuirmun,  luter-Aocncy  TAhrarif  Group. 

(The  material  referred  to  above  may  be  found  in  subcommittee  tiles.) 


KALAMAZOirCOLLEQE, 

Kalaniuzoa,  }F}ch.,  Avfjust  20,  JOGO, 

Senator  W\\YXE  Mouse, 

('hdirmtin,  Etfitcaiion  Sithrouiniiffvc,  Commiffcc  on  Ltihor  and  Public  Welfare, 
C/.»V.  Scnatr,  Waahingtan,  D.O. 

Dk.Vk  Sk.vatou  Morris:  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  some  written 
inatcrhil  for  consideration  by  your  Kducation  Subcommittee  c<mcorninK  the 
hearings  on  Senate  Bill  and  House  Resoluti<»n  1404;^,  tho  International 

Kducation  T4egislation.  Because  Kalamazoo  College,  the  college  that  I  represent, 
is  a  snmll  college.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  indicate.  !»riefly  some  of  the  back- 
gr»>nn(l  of  international  programs  which  we  currently  c(»nduct  as  well  as  some 
background  of  my  international  experience  so  that  my  eominents  may  be  placed 
ill  better  perspective. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Kalamazoo  College  has  a  Foreign  Study J[^rograni 
-more  ex  tens  i  ve  ^thmrTJliTtT'T^ol  lege  ro  r  imlYefs  i  ty  in  t  ne"  HQ  "m  ted  ~Sta  tes.  Pre.s- 
cntly,  approxiiniftoly  1)0%  of  our  students  will  have  .studied  abroad  sometime 
during  their  four  year.  iK?riod  at  Kalamazoo  College.  We  opei^te  nineteen 
different  i»ro^raiiis  at.  thirteen  different  foreign'  locations  on  every  continent- 
but  Australia.  .We  were  thi'  first  college  to  have  students  in  Africa  and  now 
have  two  centers  there.  We  were  the  first  college  to  open  a  prbgraiii  in  Portugal. 
In  addition  to  our  Foreign  Study  Program,  we  have  n  program  of  teaching 
exotic  languages  which  was  initially  supported  by  a  fiovernment  grant.-  We 
currently  teach  CMiiner^f'.  Ja\)aneso,  Hindi,  Portuguese  and  Swaliili  on  our  campus 
as  a  means  of  enrichinii;  our  international  and  non- Western  thrusts  and  pro- 
viding aid  and  support  intellectually  for  the  students  who  will  be  studying 
in  these  areas..  We  have  a  well  developed  African  Studies  Program  for.i.'ir 
undergraduates.  During  the  last  academic  year,  twenty  of  our  faculty  of 
s(?venty-fivo  spent  some  time  abroad. 
-In,  terms  f»f  niy  own  international  experience.  I .  have  provi<msly  been  aii 
Fconomic  Adviser  to  the  Phniaing  Hoard  of  the  Hashemi te  Kingdom  of  Jordan, 
under  a  program  supi>orted  by  the  Ford  Fomidatifui.  I  served  in  Jordan  for 
lifteen  months.  Last  year,  along  with  two  State  Department  specialists.  I 
reiin«sented  the  Great  Lakes  Colleges-  Association  on  a  visit  to  six  African  coun- 
tries to  evaluate  methods  of  making  connection  with  African  universities.  I 
encl(»se  a  copy  of  the  report  presented  to  the  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association 
at  the  completion  of  our  trip. 

('ommenis  supporting  the  lcgii<h}t\on  ~  " 

May  I  tirst  of  all  commend  Congress  and  indicate  my  strong  supiK»rt  for  Section 
IV  of  the  bill.    The  importance  of  an  undergraduate  program  and  evolvement 
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into  the  area  of  intenritlonal  oducutlon  c-ainiot  be  overestimated.  Unfortiiiiatel>\ 
if«  interna tioitv, I  oxiiorlonce  and  ediicaUou  In  iKistponod  to  graduate  school,  by 
far  the  great,  majority  of  students  will  have  made*  tlieir  conindtmcnts  to  other 
things  and  it  will  probably  be  such  a  comitment  that  it  will  be  too  late  fen- 
them  to  shift  their  interest  away  from  their  earlier  (nondnternatioiial  <*oni' 
ndtment.  For  this  reason  it  would  perhaps  he  useful  far  Section  III  to  be 
amended  or  at  lea.s-t  intcrpret(»d  to  include  snudl  colleges  as  potential  centers 
for  advance  .international  studies.  The  hill  already  includes  the  opiiortunity 
for  such  organizations  as  the  Ga-cat  X.akes  Colleges  Association,  of  which  wo. 
arc  a  member,  to  t)articii>at(>  in  this  kind  of  activity  through  "conibinations 
of  institutions."  • 

The  new  hill  rightly  recogni/.es  the  role*  and  responsihility  of  American  CcTl-., 
leges  and  universities  to  participate  in  the  educational  development  of  our 
many  friends  In  the  developing'  couutrips  abroad.  Although  many  of  onr 
American  faculty  meaibers  liav  the  talent,  interest,  and  conauitnient  to  cou' 
tribute  to  this  audti^facet  edu(;atlonMl  revolution  that  is  taking  place  abroad, 
they  and  their  ,  institution.s  often  do  not  have  the  resources  to  support  this 
commituient.  It  is  an  exciting'  prospect  that  the  Federal  (Jovernnient  nmy 
soon  do  something;  in  the  area  i>f  re.';onrces.  To  supiK)rt  this  educational  need, 
may  I  tpiote  briefly  from  our  African  Koport  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed. 

*'0f  the  extra^nationai  movements  taking  pliice  in  Africa  today,  by- far  the 
most  important  is  Africa ni^sat ion,  or  the  placement  of  Africans  in  positions 
Influence  and  leadership  in  both  the  public  and  pri  ate  sectors.  This  is  why 
education,  and  esi>ecially  higher  education,  looms  sc  large  in  tln^  aspiraticais 
of  Africans.  To  develoj)  economically,  they  need  lunnan  resources  development; 
to  show  education  is  iniiwrtuiit.  To  break  down  tribalism,  they  need  to  create* 
a  new  nationalism,  so  once  again  ed-ication  is  the  vehicle.  Therefore,  our 
mission  to  the  African  universities  i»ut  us  briefly  in  touch  with  the  throbbing 
pnlj?e  of  educational  activlt.v  in  these  countries. 

•'Unfortunately,  hecansi*  of  the  lack  of  trained  African  maniwwer  at  the 
college  faculty  level  and  because  of  the  drive  to  Africanize,  we  quickly  and 
Universally  learned  that  a  ost  of  our  programs  will,  have  to  provide  a  one-way 
dow  of  onr  professors  and  onr  students  to  Africa,  rather  than  a  c(auplete  ex- 
change. Because  of  the  '-ost,  of  the  avaihibilty  of  home  universities,  and 
the  danger  of  students  Llienaticm  from  his  own  conntry  and  spon.sored  by 
African  governments.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  countries  vi.sited  were 
(piite  interested  in  inviting  or  attracting  our  students  for  short  periods,  but. 
more  si)ecifieally,  in  attracting  our  faculty  for  teaching  assigmnents,  hojH*- 
fully  for  two  yet  rs." 

Althongli  we  are  vital l.v  interest e<l  in  the  coat rihut ion  and  learning  that  can 
take  place  through  oar  students  and  faculty  mendiers  being  abroad,  we  should 
not  minimize  the  imjmct  hack  on  our  home  campus.  I  attacli  an  a rticU>  written 
^tiy'the  Director  of  the. Foreign  .Study  (»f  Kalamazoo  (Vdlege,  Dr.  Kicnard  .Stavig. 
~wh ieli-ti piiearetl-fii- 1  ht^^Fel \va\i\ ry--1  i>, . -14Hi(;-  i ssne-iit-the-j5!i ttf  rdajj  Jicvictc  and  de:_ 
scribes  the  impact  of  foreign  study  on  students  and  therefore  back  on  the  hoy^e 
<*anipu.s. 

It  is  trite,  but  nonetheless  trne,  to  repeat  that  the  world  each  day  gets  snndler 
through  the  trausport.'ition  sua'  connnnnicatitais  revolution.    It  i.s  also  hnfor- 

.  tunate  that  the  size  of  our  greai  cmnitry  and  the  oi>i)ortunlties  in  it  have  nmde 
us  in  the  ])5ist  feel  (Iiat  significant  knowledge  t»f  evolvemeut  with  for(?ign  and, 
si>ecitlcally.  no  a- Western  cultures  and  languages  were  relatively  unimportant 

•  this  too  is  changing'.  Also  changing,  is  Mie  growing  re.spoii.^:jhilit.v  of  the  United 
States  in  the  international  arenn.  If  we  are  t(»  meet  this .resp(nisibility  effec- 
tively, it  nnist  come  through  better  trainee!  and  *'»tter  (nlucated  nniniiower  that 
will  feed  out  from  oar.  ccdleges  and  nniversitie>.  It  is  therefore  highly  appro- 
priate that  the  Federal  Government  is  now  leialiiig  its  policy  and  i:esource  .stip- 
IMirt  to  encourage  a  great  education  step  forward  into  the  arena  of  internationul 
education.  I  camiot  ccmceive  of  auy(na»  in  the  e<lucational  arena  heingopiwsed 
to  this  legislation.  ■        -  ^         ^  . 

American  college.^  and  uniyersitieft  have  an  cddigation  to>nmke  their  faculty 
exports  av.'iilable  for  overseas  i)rogranis.  It  is  connnon  but  erroneous  to  think 
Hu\t  (overseas  activities  are  s(a!U»thiug  separate  from  the  mainstream  of  college 
life.  While  fcu'eign  a.^signnients  anist  he  c<aapa table  with  teaching,  research, 
and  public  .''ervice  functicms  on  the  hoaa*  c;impus.  the  nations  educational  evolve- 
iuent  abroad  can  be  one  of  the  mo.st  constractive  a.spects  of  America's  interna- 

^ftrrnai  eiTorfr  and'espm^fHF  the  effort  (»f  the--TdU(\-rnTn;ial  connnuiiTfy:  Alfhough" 
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tUo  ciualiry  »>)*  lii^rht'i-  tMlucntion  in  luany  of  tlu>  ilcvclopinK  coiuitries  is  liiffh, 
the  niinibors  of  stntlents  nvailablf  that  i-an  I'lijo.v  it  must  ex'imnd.  Thert*  is  an 
nwnt  need  for  niort'  lii^rlior  i-dncadon  in  tiit»  devolopinj;  countrlos  of  the  \v(»rl(l 
ami  it  is  imiiortant  that  Aniorican  univi'rsitli.'.s  can  pUiy  n  vital  role  in  assisting 
(his  (Mliu-alional  (h'volopniciit. 

•  SlnVorely  yonrs,  •     '  •  . 

SuKHun.i.  ('U:i..\Ni). 
Vicr  I^rcH'nhnt  (tfnf  nmn  (if  Araflvmic  Affairs. 

tRH>riMteU  from  tlu?  Saturday  Kevicw.  l'VI».  10.  lOOO] 

Why  Sti'oy  Ahhoai)  1»aYs  okk  ;. 

Amnmj  thf  many  vuWrift's  (fmi  miirrrftitirs  that' (if/rr  HtiKtrntx  ojtf)(n'titnitir'S 
for  i*tmiif  (ifjrmn/.  frw  if  an  if  firorhfc  ftiorr  vuricO  opfions  or  offer  mnre  mrcfuUn 
\t\{U\iH'it  iiriHjraufH  than  tittir  Kutinnuzoa  [MU'Wujan)  Coih-f/r.  .]forr  than  iW 
lirrrvnt  uf  all  Kulamazuu  yraduatrs  hare  sitrnt  xdnic  tunc  in  fa  rein  n  .ntHdu  at  onr 
of  the  cfflfrf/r'/i  vrntrra  in  (ivrmanjf.  France,  Sfiain.  I'ortmjal.  Sierra  Lvane,  and 
Krn>fa.  or  at  one  of  the  rmtrrx  of  the  Xireat  fAih'es  Cniief/rH  Aaaoeiatiun  in  Oolom- 
hia.  '/aiHin,  unfi  Lciainhn.  Here  the  director  of  luthonazoo^H  Foreiijn  t^tudy  Pro- 
(jrunh  dvxrri}n\H  some  of  the  ntniacadeniic  ficnt^fits  that  mat/  accrue  from  atu.du 
abroad. 

I  Hy  Uichard  T.  Stavij;) 

Su  ioniLfor  is  foroij?n  stndy  for  .Uneru-an  nnderjjruduates  limited  la  rifely  to 
hui^uiij;e  majors  from  i»restijre  seliocds.  Today  (me  has  to  search  to  find  an 
American  college  or  nniversity  that  does  not  have,  or  is  not  contemi»lnting.  «onie 
kind  of  foreign  study  projjrani  for  its  ^^tlldent.s.  and  tliese  in-oKrams  are  each  year 
serving:  iin  increasing  nuinlx'i-  of  very  dilferent  Iliads  of  stadents.  Uafortunately 
liowever,  this  rapid  exi>ansion  lias  too  often  l)een  characterized  hy  inadequate 
planning,  hucertain Objectives,  and  uneven  standards.  (\)nse<|uently,  as  over- 
cnxwded  foreifi:a  universities  Inrtune  less  receptive  to  our  students  and  as  ques- 
tionahle  practices  come  to  lijrlit,  attention  is  llnully  i>eiiij;  Riven  to  serious  evalua- 
tion of  foreign  study.  (Mearly  we  need  to  examine  carefully  what  can  and  what 
cannot  he  done  successfully  h.v  .Vmerican  .ua<lerj;radnates  alaoad. 

ICxiHTience  at  Kalaamzoo  Cf>llej;e  suggests  that  foreign  study  needs  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  outstanding  student  nor  restricted  to  language  laajors.  The  average 
uudf  rgraduate  junior  can  detinitely  profit  frcun  u  period  of  study  abroad.  Having 
said  that,  however,  one  must  uuiive  clear  under  what  circumstances  this  can  take 
phice.  The  beuetits  of  foreign  stndy  are  not  autouu\ticaUy  disi>ensed.  Only  if 
students  are  adequately  screened  and  carefully  |>reimred,  aad  only  if  |)rognims 
designed  for  them  are  ai>propriate  to  their  quulifications  will  there  be  reasonable 
expectation  of  success.  Very  few  Aniericuh  uadergradaates  are  ready  to 
piaiige  into  the  Sorhonue  unaicied  :  uuiny,  however,  can  ^<tudy  profitably  in  foreign 
universities  and  in  foreign  settings  with  nroner  assii^tnticp      1:  — — 

Hur  wluit  constitutes  ••prf>lital»le**  foreign  study?  Since  study  . abroad  gen- 
erally substitutes  for  college  .work  at  ho  iie.  it  is  not'  enough  to  dcuu>ustrate 
that  a  student  gains  sometJiiug  frf)m  the  <  xi>erience.  If  the  gain  is  not  greater 
than  what  ccudd  have  been  achieved  at  I'.aue  during  the  same  period,  tlie  extra 
cost  and  trouble  are  scarcely  justified.  Measuring  the  extent  to  which  a  student 
Iirotlts  from  study  abroad,  however,  is  extreuiely  diffi<ant.  Since  colleges  and 
univerxitics  currently  measure  student  progress  at  home  almost  exclusively  in 
terms  of  credits  aiid  grarles.  foreign  stndy  is  evaluated  in  the  sinne  way  :  em- 
phasis is  placwl  on  academic  standards  and  on  academic  achievement.  I'liis  is 
certainly  proper  and  accessary.  espe<*ially  so  the  longei^a  student  renuiius  abroad. 
Hut  this  kind  of  evaluation  is  incoi'uplete  hceaiise  it  igafu'es  tlie  persoiial  dimen- 
sion— tile  reason  uu).st  students. go  al)n>ad  and  the  reas^ou  for  their  enthusiasm 
when  they  return.  This  is  not.ti»  say  that  academic  work  slumld  l)e de-eiuiihasized 
or  that  its  curreuey  shoubl  be  (levaluc<l  by  giving  acadeiuic  credit  for  personal 
grciwth  »)r  expt^rience;  rather,  tliat  \i\\y  evaluati(m  of  fon-ign  study  is  inade- 
ipiate  if  it  r(»stricts  itself  only  to  what  is  academically  creditai>le. 

The  academic  experience  abroad  can  he  stimulating  and  rcwardiiig,  especially 
for  fhe  stuflent  who  is  ai)U'  to  explnir..the  opportunities  availaide  to  him  in  a 
(lifferent-ydiK'.ational  sy.stem.  Hut  for  most  undergi'adua(e.s  the  academic  values 
alone  art?  not  sinRcient  to  justify  foreigi^i  study.  What,  a  sLudeat  gets  fnmi  a 
non-1  auginige  course  abroad  is  seldom  sniJermr  in  finality  or  iiaautity  to  wluit  he 
couUl  ^'ef  in  a  jsim^for  course  on  his  rnvii  canqnis.    This  is  no  reflection  on  the 
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quality  of  ediicatiuii  abroad  ;  It  simply  uioaiiK  that  becaiiso  of  Iniignago  tlltilcuUles, 
sequential  differences,  liiul  JuJjii.stineat  prohleins.  tlio  foreign  student  is  nnable 
to  beneflt  from  course  work  in  tlie  same  way  tliat  a  Ineal  stndent  might.  (Hec(»g- 
liizing  this,  Inany  American  colleges  and  nnivei-sities  have  sn]>])lemented  ennrse 
work  abroad  with  tutorials,  paiH'rs,  and  si)Ocial  seniinars  designed  for  tlieir  own 
students ;  Stanford  has  even  exiwrted  some  of  its  own  faculty  and  cnrrieuluni  to  * 
eertain  foreign  centers.)  Furthermore,  what  Anu»rican  students  tenr^-trr  get 
abroad  is  largely  general  edncati<ni,  no<t  the  specialized  study  juidors  rcMjnh-e. 
The  academic  program,  then,  often  represents  not  so  uuieh  a  plus  factor  as  an 
attempt  to  avoid  a  minus — (lie  loss  of  course  work  missed  at  home.  Of  course, 
if  the  academic  program  abroad  is  .siiiK.Tlor  to  that  at  home  or  una  va  I  hi  hie  there, 
foreign  study  can  obviously  he  justitled  in  acadeniie  terms  alone.  Conversely, 
if  the  academic  loss  is  great,  no  justitication  is  i>()ssilde  for  f<»reign  study  as  ►in 
•educational  enterprise.  If  academic  gain  or  loss  is  absent  or  mininud,  however, 
then  the  i^ersoiinl  dimension  becomes  decisive. 
,  What  is  this  personal  dimension  in  foreign  sindy?    Unfortunately,  very  little 

I  .  research  has  been  done  ou  this  subject,  and.  we  badly  need  objective  data.  It 
'*^***-^.seems  clear,  '.lowever,  that  a  student  abroad  is  a  rather  S]>ecial  kiud  (>f  visitor 
with  unusual  advantages  and  opportunities..  Hecause  he  is  able  to  function  in 
his  accustomed  role  and  to  oiwrate  as  an  insider  in  a  partially  familiar  e(aitext. 
he  is  peculiarly  able  to  protlt  also  from  nou-academic  exi)orieuces.  He  does  hot 
view  a  foreign  country  through  the  eyes  of  a  tourist;  neither  does  he  live  what 
would  1)0  for  him  an  artificial  ife  of  leisure.  He  observes  and  judges  and 
evaluates  fron)  u  favornble  vanf  \)q'wt.  and  he  iiarticipates  in  a  way  that  is 
rare  for  an  outsider.  The  results  <nch  an  experience  naturally  var>^iu  kind, 
and  degree  from  student  to  student,  out  there  is  enough  consistency,  at  least 
.with  Kalamazoo  students,  to  suggest  .some  ten tjitive  conclusions.. 

If  a  student  is  sutliei'mtiy  integrated  into  the  f<)reigu  culture,  what  lie  gets 
from  the  experience  is  prinuirily  |H*rsjK}ctive — nniuifested  in  various  w.ay?^-  He 
sees,  tirst  o/  all,  new  relevance  in  traditional  subject  matter.  X^anguage  stiuly. 
so  often  viewed  by  students  as  irrelevant  memorization,  suddenly  is  found  to 
he  es.sential  if  one  is  to  function  effectively,  and  the  results  are  often  dramatic. 
Geographical  and  historical  perspectives  likewise  change  as  i>lace.s  iK}OpIes. 
and  events  take  on  innnediacy.  Students  re)>eat  Vresident  Kennedy's  **fcJi  bin 
f'hi  HcrVincr*  as  Geruuiuy  and  the  Herlin  Wall  beconu*  Uot  siuiidy  ideological 
symholM  hut  physical  realities.  Alstu-c  and  Kavaria  achieve  existence,  as  a  part  • 
of  a  student's  own  experience,  never  to  be  viewed  again  as  mere  configurations  on 
maps.  S^ome  of  this  is  expectofl  and  some  is  not.  AVe  ex))ect  that  a  visit  to  the 
KoamuM-uins  at  Trier  might  nuike  vivid  to  a  stiulent  the  Uonuin  penetration  into 
,  (iermany,  but  we  are  seldom  prepared  for  tlie  imi>act  of  recent  history.  For 
n)any  students  who  go  to  Fra:rce,  for  example,  the  most  memorable  sight  there  is 
uot  Notre  Dame  or  Versailles  but  the  American  cenu*tery  at  Ouuiha  Heach.  World 
War  II.  which  is  considered  ancient  history  by  incist  i»resent  undergraduates. 

 w#ff^;-ev<>r~4M^fUite  the  sanie  to  those  who  have  s^>ent  some  hours  among  tlu' 

crosses  and  stars  at  Onia ha .    Xo r  will  the  Xa zi  per.spc nTi oh  i if ' f h e ~.7<> w.<?"ever  he   ;: — 

forgotten  by  anyone  who  has  seen  the  ovens  at  Dachau. 

The  average  Anieriean  student  abroad  is  also  likely  for  the  tlrst  time  to  beconu* 
really  aw\Tre  of  the  signiticance  of  the  fine  arts.    Certainly  no  American  need 
go  abroad  to  encounter  great  museums  or  exi)eriencc  tine  music.    But  a  great 
—  luunber  of  students  are.  in  fact,  introduced  there  to  professional  theater,  ojyera. 
or  ballet,  and  others  visit  their  first  art  uuiseuni  or  look  critically  at  architecture 
for  the  tir.st  time.    Interestingly,  the  same  student  who  visits  Chicago  and  is 
unaware  of  the  tine  Art  Institirte  tla*^^  would  n<»t  think  of  leaving  Paris  without 
-  s(v*»J.g  the  Louvre.    This  uiight  be  at  first  simply  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do.  It 
ndght  also  he  because  <me  can  .sea rely  move  abroad  without  being  exiwsed  to  the 
arts.    Probably  also  the  new  environment  uwikes  the  student  aw^are  of  his  own 
ignoranci.» — .suddenly  important  be<tause  of  tlie  obvious  context  <)f  respect  and 
•       appreciation  for  art  in  which  he  linds  hiuhself.    Whatever  the  reason,  Innyever. 
student  humanists,  .scientists,  and  athletes  alike  return  from  abroad  with  a 
ifeigliteued  sen.se  of  the  imiH»rtii nee  of  art. 

lVrha)is  the  most  imiM>rtant  shift  \n  i>erspective  involves  the  student's  view  . 
of  hiaiself  and  his  n'lati(mshij)  t«)  others.   His  xhift  in  context  allows  him  to  see  ' 

 lus-o»ui.  cidturii^oui.  the.  outidde_iind_a  lur.(iiiaLjtaUtureJtroui_tiit^iiisi(le.  ._This. 

in  turn,  lends  almost  inevitably  to  a  Challenging  of  basic  personal  and  national 
as.sum{»thm.s.  In  the  proce.vs  of  observing  and  learning  about  a. foreign  culture, 
the  stut'.ent  is  paradoxically  able  to  learn  even  more  about  his  own  ^c(^nntry 
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and  about  hiiiisolf.  Couiitrlen,  iwoples,  customs,  policies,  values— ull  are  si»eu 
afresh  from  a  new  vantage  i)oIut.  A  Negro  girl  studying  in  Africa  begins  to 
sort  out.  for  the  Mrst  time,  her  racial,  national,  familial,  .and  Individual  (!om- 
l)onents.  Others  make  equally  meaningful  discoveries.  Interestingly.  In  most^ 
cases  these  do  not  result  In  radically  changed  values:  rather,  values  tend  to  be 
clarified,  modified,  and  strengthened.  The  experience  abroad  does  not  change 
the  student  so  much  as  It  helps  him  find  out  who  he  Is. 

Self-discovery  also  takes  place  on  aijother  level.  Because  the  aoudeniic  and 
social  prog;]ranis  abroad  are  less  structuretl  than  at  home,  the  student  tends  to 
have  more  time  foj*  reflection  and  Indei>endent  exidoratlou.  Most  find  this 
challenging  and  rewarding,  though  initially  frustrating.  The  student  Is  unable 
to  escape  Into  ritualized  campus  activities;  he  must  establlsn  new  friends  and 
new  patterns  of  actlvity—dlflficiilt  but  valuable  because  they  can  meet  present 
needs  and  do  not  have  to  compete Vith  alreadj-  worn  out  or  outmoded  patterns. 
Social  relationships  tend  to  he.^uch-more  spontaneous  and  relaxed  than  they 
are  at  home.  Friendships  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex  on*  a  non-dating 
basis  are  possible;  mixed  groups  can  participate  In  various  activities  without 
feeling  the  need  to  pale  off.  Relationships  with  a  student's  host  family  overseas 
can  also  provide  a  different  kind  of  social  dimension.  Both  family  and  student 
are  able  to  relate  to  one  another  In  a  way  that  can  provide  tlie  Intimacy  of 
family  life  without  the  burden  of  the  past  or  the  responsibility  of  the  future. 
The  student  is  Invited  to  begin  life  anew,  and  he  becomes  aware  of  the  Importance 
of  his  own  role. 

In  this  kind  of  environment  uiany  students  develop  a  degree  of  confidence. 
iKJlse,  and  assurance  previously  lacking.  One  girl,  described  the  change  this 
way:  "I  feel  that  my  experience  in  Europe  was  a  dividing  line  between  two 
lives— th<it  of  a  child  and  that  of  an  adult.  .  .  ^  I  feel  different  inside  .  .  .  more 
stable,  basically  happier,  freer  as  a  result  of  my  expe^'ience.  I  no  longer  feel 
like  a  child  wandering,  asking  to  be  led.  I  have  begun  to  feel  that  someday  I 
may  be  able  "to  lead."  This  scarcely  reports  on  academic  progress,  but  isn't  this 
somehow  what  liberal  education  Is  all  about? 

If  the  l)ersonal  dixnension  of  foreign  study  looms  large,  what  does  this  signify? 
First  of  alK  we  must  simply  recognize  that  this  Is  so.  This  in  itself  would 
affect  both  the  planning  and  evaluaiion  of  foreign  study.  Tlien  we  must  try  to 
analyze  precisely  what  hapimns  abroad  and  under  what  conditions  in  order 
that  we  might  assist  and  enhance  this  part  of  the  educational  experience  and 
exploit  it  after  the  student  return's.  The  non-academic  must.notHl)e  substituted 
for  the  academic;  indeed,  the  former  cannot  exist  without  the  latter.  The 
academic  mpst  be  seen,  however,  as  only  a  part  of  a  miich  larger  educational 
whole — certainly  legitimate  educational  practice  here  or  abroad,  particularly 
within  the  framework  of  the  liberal  arts.  In  our  zeal  to  maintain  high  academic 
standards  abroad  we  must  not  forget  the  personal  dimension  of  foreign  study. 
We  must  not  reproduce  lor  our  students  American  institutions  abroad  with  all 
of  the  structure  and  paraphernalia  that  that  implies.  We  must  remember  why 
we  wanted  to  send  students  abroad  in  the  first  place  and  why  they  wanted  to  go. 

WHEBE  TO  FIND  OUT  MORB  AWOUT  STUDENT  "PROGRAMS 

A  vast  number  of  programs  are  available,  both  of  the  traditional  kind  described 
ill  these  pages,  and  the  more  varied  types  described  on  pages  92-98^  Details 
about  them  can  l>e  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the  following  organizations : 
.  Tub  Council  on  Student  Travel'  (777  United  Nations  Plaza.  New  York,  N.:Y. 
10017)  serves  as  a  clearing-house  for  Information  on  overseas  travel  for  students 
arid  teachers.  Information  available  is  wide-ranging,  and  the  more  specific  the 
inquiry,  the  more  detailed  can  be  the  response. 

Working  with  member  organizations  which  are  expanding  operations  infto  less 
known  areas  of  the  world,  the  Council  also  develops  special  orientation  and 
educational  programs  for  students  interested  In  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America, 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Educational  Travel,  Inc  ;  travel  ai:in  of  the  U.S.  national  Students  Associa- 
tion (265  Madison  Avenue,  XeN\*  York,  KYi„l(M)l6)-v-i>rwldes-a^w^c«^  foreign 
tra vel  prpgram-imd— majntninsiTTravel  infonnalion.  and  advisory  service  for 
students  and  teachers.  The  Independent  Student  Travel  Services,  at  the  same 
address  provides  information  and  services  for  the  student  wanting  to  travel  on 
his  own. 

The  NSA  publication.  Work,  Studyt  Travel  Aftroarf  ($2),  is  a  comprehensive 
guide  to  foreign  travel. 
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Institute  of  Inteknational  Education  (809  Unite<l  Nations  Plnzn,  New  York. 
X.Y.  10017)  is  u  clearing-house  of  «(»n(!ral  infornuiHon  on  scliolarshl])  and  fol- 
lowslili)  oin»ortunlties  for  American  students.  H  adniinister.s  felimvslii]>s,  nio.stly 
on  the  graduate  level,  offered  to  American  stndc^nts'by  the  t^S.  government  (iii- 
cludin^f.the  Fulbriglif  program).  fi>relgn  governnftvits,  foundations,  nniver.slties.' 
eoriH)  rat  ions,  ijrivate  organizations,  as  well  us  ]  Private  donors,  a  publication. 
'»Snnnnrr  f^tu(i)r  yhroad  (no  charge).  olTers  scune  iuisic  information  oji  the  subject. 

AMKKieA.v  YoCTir  Hostki.s  (U  West  Sth  Street.  Xew  Yorl^.  N.Y.  lOOll),  pro- 
vhles  infornnition  ui)ont  student  liostels  in  Western  Knroiu* — where  they  aro. 
their  I'ules  and  lirice?;.  infornjati(ui  (m  .eann)ing  and  camiisites.  and  travel  routes 
.for  hil«ers  and  cyclers,  as  well  as, ]danned  itineraries  for  Asla»  Africa.  Kurope, 
and  the  Americas. 

TiiK  Commission  on  Youth  Sehvice  Phojects  (475  Riverside  Drive.  Room  825, 
Xew  York»  N.Y.  T0027)  is  a  council  of  more  than  forty  organizations,  church- 
'rohiNHl  uiK'  private,  in  the  rnited  States  and  Canada,  which  si>ons(u-  youth 
servico  pr-^jCf'ts.  The  ('ommission's  l)ool<Iet.  iuvrxt  Your  Summer  (30<*) .  provides 
a  thorough  listing  of  service  projects  In  tlie  I'.S,  and  al>road.  Fnctlier  informa-" 
tion  on  work  cnmp  programs  around  the  world  can  l>e  (ilitained  frimi  the  Co* 

OllUINA'nON  0().\IMnTi:K  KO.I  I.NTKlflN.VnO.N.U.  Voi.r.N  TAKY  AVOHK  O^VMPS  (I'XKSCO, 

ti  rue  Franklin.  Pari.s  Kie.  Fra+jce)  \ 


NKW   A.NCiI.HS  ON  TIIK  YEAK  AUKOAn 

S(»ver;il  institutions  Ijave  develoi)od  iirogram.s  in  receiit  y,<»ars  tinit  offer  fresli 
lK^»-siHK;tive'on  study  ahrtmd.    A  few  of  tliese  are  listed  here': 

htaiiford  University  administers  an  "Inter-rnivcrsity  rrognnn  tor  Chinese 
I«in^?uage  f>tu(h*es  in  TaliK»i.''  This  f^ill-year  pnigram.  siKin.sorcd  l)y  nine  tojw 
ranking  universitic^s  includin;;  Stanford.  in-()vidps  graduates  and  undergraduates 
with  intensive  language  instruction,  and  furthers  their  knowledge  of  .  Chinese 
texts  and  nmtcrinlSjl>rei)aratory  to  reseurch  in  uoiulemic  (u-  professional  fields. 
U'rite;  Gnidmite-Overseas  (^cntct-s  a'nd  S{iecinl  Programs  Office.  Room  207.  Kuild- 
ing  lOA,  Stanfol-d  Cuiversity.  Palo  Alto.  California.  ^^.^ 

In  liogota.  Coloudua.  the  Cniversidad  de  Los  Andes  is  h«st  to  several  American 
Jpuversity  i)rograms:  ['nivci;sity  of  Califtu'nia  sends  students  there  for  a  full 
year  beginning  in  June.  Syra<;usc'rniversity  students  are  offered  one  semester. 
Dartmouth  Collef?e.  together  with  tlu»  KxjK'riment  in  International  Living,  ar- 
raii^os  f(jr  juniors  and  seni(u-s  to  spend  a  fall  term  studying  the  language  and 
literature.  Rollins  (^)Ilege  al.^o  offers  a  "Iialf-year-ahroad"  arrangement.  In- 
tiuirit^s  sli.ouhi  hv  addressed  to  the  individual  institutions. 

Indiana  University  send.s  students  to  the  X'niversity  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima*. 
Tcni.  for  a  ten-nu)uth  program  beginning  in  >Iarch ;  field  trii)s  and  excursions 
supideuieut  fonaal  c<)urse  work,  and  students  live  in  private  Inuues.  University 
of  Kansas  offers  a  junior  year  at  the  Universidad  de  Costa  Rica,  from  Fel>ruary  to 
I>eceuil)er.  The  (ireitt  Dikes  (*olleges  Assotriatiou  (Antioch  Cidlege.  Yellow 
Spring.  Ohio)  has  an  academic-.vear  program  in  Bogcita. 

Colgate  University  sends  students  to_C<d(unbiu,  Chile,  and  Argentina  for  a 
semester  on  a  pro;;ram  called  CLASP  (Colgate  Tjiitin  American  Study  Progrnm). 
The  emphasises  (m  ex|H*rience  \vith  Peace  Corps  ty))e  work,  rather  than  on  forunil 
study.  Ccdgate  also  offers  a  highl.v  siHHrialized  seniester  in  London  for  majors 
*  in  eooiiomics.  Knglish.  or  history,  '""  *"'"  "  — 

Yale  offers  a  junior  yein*  in  Asia.  Africa,  or  Latin  America,  doing  Peace  Corps 
tyixi  work'.  The  pun)<)se  is  not  forural  study,  and  the  program  is  i>art  of  a  new 
five-year  bachelor's  degree  program,    (See  ''Schools  Make  Xews."  SR.  .Tun.  15).  • 

Kat.amazoo.  CoLi.EOK  Xews  BUREAU.  Kalamazoo,  Micmt- 


 .       -  -  FOR  KELEASK  SU.VHAY.  At/GL'ST  M.  I?IOn 

IvAi.AMAzoo.^icii.r— Pmbably  nowhere  else  but  (ui  the  American  ctdlege  campu-s 
:ire  then*  so  niun.v  professors »wIio  so  often  tiecome  f;l(»hetrotter.s-on-bnsiness. 

The  vopune  and  variety  of  tins  professor  traffic  arc  not  only  growing,  but 
already  having  a  significant  effect  on  the  professor's  teaching,  research,  lu'ofe.s- 
sioual  and  i)ersonal  life.  — 

Eqimlly  sfgnificant.  tluaigli  .litth>  noted,  is  the  fact  that  the  profe.ssor-globc- 
trotters  come  from  suuill  colleges  as  well  ys  big  universities  and  that  their 
world-wide  business  trips  take  place  at  all  seasons. 
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rhnll^lfni  ''""''T^'')  y^''  Kaluinazoo  CoUogo  fncult.v.    Nearly  one  out  of  evorv 

n  MfOiUliioiits  soiuo  havo  inadiuiUU:iLJJiiiju-i^ii4M4^  stavod  In  more 

limn  ouo  part  of  thtMvorldJ)nrm^[?l^  i»MU  ui  mort 

I  ravelin^:  sc'liolars  are  not  new,  of^:ourse.  Whaf  is  new  i«  tlmt  overseas  travel 
iHl^VthTtL  "mIo"  ^'^f''^:  ''T  '»»/'vetMn.reasinK  ntnuber  of  teachers/,  roo 
Mairs  an  ^  professor"  has  bmuntj  the  uniK)rt,uit  ninn 

»Wmnl"f»lliv"^'^^"/"^"5*-.  ^'"^V*n»^of>  sugRGsts  that  the  professor's  Interna-  ' 
tioiml  .iiivolvemLMit.un(VtniVeUare  not  ne^-essnril.v  conilnod  to  large  nniver.sitles 
)m  1  7^"^^  ^T"^*''"'^''^^"r 'li;^^'''^^^  contracts.  (Kulaiiiazoo  has  1136  students 
in  li  ^«cu!ty  nienihers.)  The  proportion  of  globetrotting  professors  i&  expected 
KaUimuzoo  and.  on  a  proportional  basis,  some  small  colleges  may 
ofluul  or  surpass  big  institutions  active  in  international  projects.  V 

7^  .sninll-collQge  professors  go  overseas  and  wli^t  do  they  get  out  of 
their  continent-hopping  trips?  \  ^        u»  ^ 

First  f)ff,  several  factors  encourage  the  trek  of  Kalamazoo  College  professors 
iibroad :  ncreasing  Unancuil  aid  for  travel  from  various  sources,  including  the 
home  insim^^^^  »^"n)oses:  the  need  of  government  and  other  orga- 

^.JuzftHnns  ftvr  faculty  experts  whu  can  participate  in  advisory,  study  and  exchange 
programs  abroad;  t\ic  growing  interest  in  foreign  countries  and  cultures:  and 
the  liome  schoors  expanding  foreign  study  program'for  students 

A  look  at  Kalamazoo  professors'  international  itUieraries  reveals  at  least  five 
main  categories  of  trips:  .  ,  '  ,        i^u^l  u>i, 

1)  College  business-^  A  good  example  is  tlie  assignment  that  tbok  Dr  Joe  K 
\*V^/^     chairman  of  tlie  Geramn  department,  to  Kurope  as  the  coordinator  of 
Athe  College  s  foreign  study  program  during  l{>6:5-(i4.  • 
..  \  His  prinmry  duty  was  to  supervise  the  146  Kalamazoo  students  who  studied 
at  the  College's  study  centers  at  six  universities  in  France,  Gerilmny  and  Spain 
(Sixteen  other  students  studied  at  centers  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Central 
America  that  year.)  /  ,  . 

\Bu!:  tlK^^ob  carrletl  a*  big  bonus,  accordipg^b  Dr.  Fugate.  "Ijt  was  a  priceless 
optH>rtmiity  for  mc— linguistically,  culturally,  and  educationally." 
^  Residing  in  Bonn,  Germany,  with  his  family;  he  got  a  closer  look  at  tlie  West 
Gerinian  Government  in  operation.  It  also  was  a  timr  for  him  to  catch  up  with 
all  Wie  latest  social  arid  cultural  developments.  Many  now' personal  a:rid  prpfes- 
sij)nftl  friehdsliips  were  formed  and  many  old  friendships  wer6  reuewedr 

Betet^of  nil,  says  Dr,  Fugate,  he  w^as  able  to  survey  the  current  G<Rrman 
lit<^nw:ure  and  llnd  new  books  for  his  department  library.  "Almost  any  American 
•    instructor  of  G^rmanie  languages  and  literatures  would  be  influenced  in  his 
elassr(!K)m  Instruction  after  a  year  in  Germany,"  he  notes. 

At  Kalamtizoo.  the  faculty's  overseas  travel  in  connection  with  the  Collei^e's 
foreign!  study  program  has  grown  at  a  rapid  pace,  -partly  ^ because  the  school'  . 

has  dperatj.d  19  study  centers  in  13  foreign  cpuntriefj„and  00. .  per^-cent^ot-its  

 students' participate  in  study  abroad  before  their  graduation.    Predictably,  not 

all  profctesors  involved  in  the  foreign  study  program  are  language  specialists;  nor 
do  they  .Atay  abroad  as  long  as  l>r.  Fugate  did.  Still,  they  /ill  gain,  in  terms  of 
cultural  eurichment,  from  their  trips..   '  .  ' 

.  2)  Research.  The.  primary  and  the  most  obvious  reason  ^or  overseas  research 
trips  is  tolgo  whdre  the  research  material  is— an  example  being  tlie  trip  to  Eng- 
land by  Dr.  .TphnE.  Peterson  las-t  year, 

A  speciauist  in  West  African  history,  he  is  currently  engaged  in  a^ two-year 
.  study  of  the  social  history  of  Freetown,' Sierra  liCone,.  durinjj  the  period  187(V- 
1920.  The  study  will  trace  the  development  of  the  Freetow4i  Creoles,  the  city's 
:  dominant,  poipulatioii  group,  during  the  period.    Supported  by  a  resonrch  grant 
from  the  Grc^at  Lakes  Colleges  A.ssociation,  his  project  calls  for  reiseardi  In  Lon-  / 
don  and  Freetown,  ^  ,  .   \  / 

He  alreadjA  htf?  completed  much  of  the  archival  research  in  London  last  year, 
.Tust  how  productive' the  trip  was  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  ho  had  to  spend 
■   tw^. .additional  months  because  of  the.  abundance  of  material  and  "now  plans  to 
retuVii  to' London  during  the  final  three  months  of  the  study,  i 
/         At  the  momejif,  hoWever,  lie  is  preparing  for  a  trip  to  Freetown  this  fall  where 
he  will  spend  iilne  months  researching  official  archives  ijlnd  concentrating  on 
stu^lying  diaries,  unpublished  memoirs,  oral  recollections  of.  Freetown  families. 
.  '  "The  study  will  have  value  professionally  as  it  will  allow  me  to  fulfill  a  need 
■  for  a  study  of '  Freetown  as  a  new\  tosyn  In  Africa  during  the  19th  century 
seen  primarily  from  an  African  perspective,'.'  Dr.  Peterson  explains. 
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**It  ^nlso  will  he]\>  my  own  .conrhiniug  i;mfessloiml  f?n>\vth.  and  I  sliiill' 
able  to  iiiake  ii  greater.  contrlbuUon  in  my  dussi-s  as  a  msult  of  a  uiom?  n*c'vni 
Held  exiR'ritiice  lii  Africa.'*  (hi  sddi  trips,  lie  adcLs*,  tiuu-e  are  iiiaui'.  opixa-- 
tiiiiltlos  to  (Useiis.<  lil.s  work  widi  otiier  researelier.s  ua  Sierra  l.coiiW  liistor.v, 
"Yon  gH  stirmilut;ed  i>rofos.sU>ii^iHy.  -  Von  als^)  irtn^i  all  tl\e  \iiHo-(\iu(j  ilvVelop- 
nieiits  ill  your  tteUl."  \  /  I 

3)  Advisors,  eoiisiiitaiits,  fnct-llinlers.  -'.Viacrloan  (M»lU'^t's  and  iiart-c'rsllies 
lirtve  ail  obUgttfU)ii  to  inakoi  tUolr  faculty  experts  available'  for  ovyrseus  pro- 
graiiiH.""  4qiy.<  l>r.  SliiM-rill  (Melaiid.  vice  president  and  dean  cii*  at^idoinif  af- 
fains,  Avlii/  ban  iindi'rtakeii  ,r\Vo  ^iiajor  foreljf/i  assijjnuient.^  in  past,  three 
years.  ^  .        .  ^  ,      f  / 

It  l.<  n»ninn)n  i»ul  i>ri-onei»Ms  t»>  (Iiiak  rluit  ovi^rstsi^  artiviHes  arc  sianetlnn^ 
.separate  from  tlie  main  stream  of  (-ollegt'  life,  lie  \na  in  tains.  While  forei;<n, 
n«s  ign  111  en  ts  muct  be  compatible  with  teaehlnp.  research  and  public  service 
ftiiietioiiM  on  the  Inane  'ciiniplus,  he  l»elieves,  the  nation's  educational  invi>lvc-  - 
uuMit  abroad  eau  be  one  of  hu*  most  c(aislractlvc  as4K'('ts  of  .Vnierica's  inter- 
national eflfoi-t.  ' 

llis  own  trip  to  .Vfrlcn  last  smnmer  is  a  K<{od  oxaniplt*.    .Vs  a  meailier  of  a 
thriH.wnan  teiiai  n/)iK)hired  by  Hie  (ireal  I.aUcs  (*(»llcKes  Association,  Dr.  Cloland 
.  visitcxl  colle;;es  aiid  nniversitles  in*six  .Vfrican  countries  to  examine  possibili- 
.  tii*s  of  -  faculty  and  student  exc'haii;;e'  as  well  a.<  t)thcr  means  thnm;;h  which 
th(»  .Vs.sociation  niiKht  assist  in  the  edncatiomil  dcvidopment  in  .\frica. 
•  .Viiiou}?  bis  tindin^s  is  tlu» 'fact  that,  while  .Vfrican  schools  welcome  assist- 
ance, they  see  little  advnntaj;e  in  dlriHl  one-lt»-iVije  excbaJ4;e  of  pVofessors  an<l 
students. with  American  institutions. 

In  snuimiiiK  up  Ids  observations.  l)r.  Cldand  .<;i.vs  he  was  inua-e.ssi'd  by  the 
hij^U  (pnility  y>i  ednctitlou,  at  those  African  scle.M>ls  be  visiti'^l.  UuV.  he  adds, 
the  tri|>  also  (b'ei«'ue(l  liis  unijepstandin;;  of  tlie  nrjjcnt  need  fo.r  biKhiu'  ednca- 
ti()n  iind  it.s  vital  rc>le  in  tht' futt'u'WU'Vt'lopnu'nt  of  Africa. 
■\  -!)•  Professional  aicetinj;s.  Talie.  for  instance.  Dr.  .lean  (*alloway.  chairman 
of  tlie mathematics  depnrtuiei:^"  'Phis  year  ho  will  attend  the  International  Con- 
;;re.<.s  of  Mathematician's  in  Slo.scow  and  last  year  he  >peat  ei;;lit  weeks  in  M<un- 
ba.^i.  Kenya.  i>artlci|Kitin)jr  ina  worksboj). 

 He  was  one  of       American  nnilhemal  icians  in  the  lu'oji'i-t.  sponsored  liy  the 

African . MatJjematic*{  I'rojrrr  of  KdacaMonal  .Ser\iccs.  Inc.-  Tbe/prlfnary  (nir- 
po.se  wa.s.  to  use  the  idea.s  of  the  "new  math**  in  develojan;;  a  matlliMnalical  pro- 
if  rani  geared  to  tbe  special  needs  and  pr^oblems  i^f  Kngli.sb-.speaking  African 
•  countries.  ,  , 

o)  lavittyl,  j;ne.^ts  of  foi-eijrn  ;;overnnient.^  and  aniversit  ies,  A  nujst  re<*enl 
example  is  the  trip  to  (lernnmy  Dr. ' Weiuu»r  K.  lU'eks.  i*ollej»e ^president, 
at.  the  invitation  of  the  West  (iepnan  ilovermnent  and  the  rniversity  of  Bonn, 
The  triji  was  arraiif^iHl  foi-  the  purpose  of  fam.iliai'iziiiij  })r.  I  licks  with  rei*eiit 
developments  in  (ieriuan  hi^jher  education. 

— *nM>7><t>         ntily  a  f<>\v  rations  of  the  increasiny  (O'erseas  (ravi'l  by  tht- 

facnlty ,  and 'a  surprising  variety  of  assignments  sends  p ro ft 'ss< » r-'  i - r i ss(- ro.-s- 
inj:  the  Kh>be.  Hnt  on  one  point  jUe  woriil  travelers  are  prju-t  ic-ally  innmiuKMis : 
the.,  intangible  results  of  tlieir  trips  are  just  as  innM)rtaiit  as  the  tanjrilile 
one.s. 

All  the  professors  note  the  imp'act  of  internat i<Mial  travid  on  their  relation- 
ships with  .students.  With  so  many  stutlent-^dobctrottjir.<  <»n  the  campus,  over- 
.seas  travel  be<:omes  a  connnon  e'xiMU-ience  shared  and  (liscu.ssed  by  students  and 
teachers. 

Anotlier  benefit  most  often  iiienrio;ied  is  snnnueil  nii  bv  Di-.  Kn;ratc:  "Dveiv 
.seas  travel  jfives  a  4^'hanci*^  tc)  si»e  one's  own  country  fri>ui  tlu'  mitside  and  he 
jfets  a  new  and  broadened  persi>ti*tive.'*  . 

Tienrning  bow  foreign  educators  solve  their  problems  is  clearly  high  in  the 
thoughts  of  most  Anierican  professors  abroad.    Dr.  l^eti'rson  speaks  fin*  a  lor 
of  profe.-^soVgbdjetrottiM-s  when  he  siiys ;  .  "After  .sei'idK  differem  cilncational 
•I  a))proache.<  and  ..sy.steius  in  operation.  y<m  aye  l>ou\id  t\  :MU>^<"Hi^*h  yowv  <m*n 
differently,  ^^ith  a  now  critical  awareness  which  Would  otlverwlse  be  missing." 
I     Kcpirlly  important,  though  less;  tangilde.  is  the  geiuM-nl  cultural  enri(-hmeid 
gainwl  1)V  the  faculty.    CuUnra!  a^-tivities^ taken  part  in.  sifle  trii>s  made,  art 
l|rea.sare.s  of  10uroi)e  saniided — tbese  and  aniny  otliers  play  a  great  part  in 
1  influencing. the  world  travelers'  ta.stes  and  h'ltercsts.    If  the  profe.ssor  is  ac- 
lc<HnpanUHl  by  his  fa  mil;-,  as  is  ofteii  the  case,  the  entire  family  benetits. 
j    **\Ve  now  have."  Dr.  Clehuat  .snius  it  all  up.  "a  new  dimension  of  iHlucational 
WpiK>rt\mlty  for.stvulents — and  tbei^  teachers." 
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GhEAT  JiAKKH  CorXBOKB  ASSOCIATION— RePOUT  ON  AfhiuaN  ifROOKAM 

INinoUUCTlON  "  . 

On  August  1\  19G5,  n  tbree-ninii  team  of  tlie  C\oat  Lakes  ColUws  Association 
loft  the  United  States  on  a  fonr-wock  tour  of  Wost  and  East  Africa.  IMH'sidents 
Hniith  of  Oiilo  Wesleyan  and  Kerstettor  of  Del'anw  served  as  American  SiK»cial- 
IstH, .  siKnisorod  by  the  United  States  Department  of  State.  Dean  Ulefand  <»r 
Kahunazoo  was  sponsored  by.  the  non- Western  program  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Colleges' Association.  These  particular  institut  ions  were  represented  because  of 
their  special  interest  in^  African  studies.  The  purpose  of  the  trij)  was  to  lean 
as  much  as  pi/ssible  about  how  these  indlvijhial  institutions  and  the  Great  I-aKe^;! 
Collef«?s  .\ss(yeiation  could  b(»st  capitalize  on  their  .Vfrican  iiitere.sts.'^ni  siK.»cial  ' 
African  materials,  and  on  potential  academic  exchanges  with  Africa.  In  addU 
tion,  the  team  was  to  consider  whether  individually  or  roliecti<\'ely  scrtne  fomnil 
cooperative  reltvtionship  should  be  established  with  one  or  more*  African  insti- 
tutions. *  ' 

.  kindu  of  vonncctiona.  I  " 

Listed  below  are  the  kinds  of  relationships  or  connections  wliich  were 
examined : 

•     1.  Student  exchanges — oneway,  both  ways,  or  all  variations. 
.   2.  Faculty  exchanges  of  all  kinds,  particnlarlj-  GLCA  fiiculty  service  in 
•selected' Afrtcaa. universities.  ^ 

3.  Short-term  travel  visits  in  either  direction,  such  as  the  trip  here 
reported.  i  c  ' 

4.  Training  tripri  for  African  college  administrators,  presumably  only' 
from  Africa  to  the  GLCA.  / 

5.  Collection  of  Afrfcan  niaterials  for  teaching  and  research. 

0.  Research  and  confiulting  services  for  our  government.  African  govern- 
ments or  African  Institutions. 

7.  Direct  contract  with  one  or  more  African  universities  for  a  broadside' 
institution-to-institution  relationship  or  Association-to-institntion  relation- v 
.  ship,  on  all  fronts.  •  | 

Mcana  of  support. 

AjVe  also  examined  possible  meauri  of  supi^orting  an  eypav.ded  African  pro- 
gniim  for  the  Association.  Our  trip  abroad  put  In  Umch  with  a  number  of 
the\'Unite<l  States  government  agencies,  most  important  of  wliich  wai^  the. 
I'nitfed  States  Agency  for  International  Pevelopnient  fUSAID);  This  is  the 
agency  which  administers  most  of  the  foreign  aid  progrilms  of  tlie  fe<leral  gov- 
ernment and  uses  the  services  of  U.S.  colleges  and  univer.sitite.<  to  carry  cut 
technical  assistance  and  development  projects  in  foreign  countries.  In  fact. 
125  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  held  293, separate  contracts  witjh  USAID  last 
year,  totaling  .^105  million.  Probably  the  best  means  of  supiK)rt;ing  a  long-run 
.Vfrican  4)rogram  that  would  have  a  significant  impact  upon  the  participating 
.institutibns  of  the  GLCA  would  be  through  an' AID  contract.  Roth  in  Africa 
(e.g..  Kenya  and  Malawi)  and  upon  our  return  in  AA'a.shington/lj*S°AID  officials 
gave  us  encouragement  to  consider  entering  into  such  a  contract.  | 

The  United  States  Information  Service  of  the  Stafe  Departnient  has  a  pro- 
gram that  sends  American  history  ])rofessors  into  particular  countries  to'teacli 
at  an- institution  without  a  speciali.<?t  iii  American  history.  '  This  is  a  ihodef^t 
-program  and  must  be  negotiated  ou  a  one-.to-one  basis.  However,  the  GLCA 
could  conceivably  agree  to  5?taff  such  a  program  for  a  nuniber  of  years,  drawing 
an  American  historian  from  n  different  college  each  .vear. 

The  Peace  Con>s  al.so  may  have  possibilities  that  will  allow  us  to  connect, 
with  African  institutions  or  enhance  our  African  program.  This,  is  outside*  the 
scope  of  our  present  report,  however.  ♦ 

Other  .means  of  support  are  American  foundations.  We  of  course  now  Iniv.e 
the  VMppdrt  of  the  Ford  Foundation  in  our  non-Western  program,  which  we 
hopt»  can  .be  expanded  and  extended  into  the  future.  The  Ford  F(mndation  ha< 
.strong  African  interests,  including  a  .staff  inj^oth  West  Hud  East  Africn.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  also  has  signiflcaiifiiTTlvity  in  Africa,  as  docs  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  through  the  ronni  urn  wealth  pjVrtTiMts  pr^^grani. 

A  more  limited  possibility  would  be  host^conntry  support,  or  host-institution 
support.  In  Kenya,  where  President  Smith  of  Ohio  Wesjeyan  lias  a  spcC-ial  rela- 
tionship with  the  Minister  of  Kducj)tion,  we  might  be  able  to  receive  .some  sapport 
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ill  kind,  such  as  housing  facilitlos  or  internal  transi>ortation  in  aid  of  a  mutually 
•satlsfnctorr"  program.  Host  Institutions  also  will  l^rovlde  housing  and  salary 
for  vacancies  in  thel^-autliorlzed  staff.  However/ they  ordinarily  do  not  provide 
such  suiiport  for  suiM^rnum era  ry  ai)l*K)intinent^. 

'  Finally,  if  ti\v.  .Vssoclatlon  felt  that  an  African  thrust  was  a  vital  part  of  its 
prograai*.  it  ls  i'ontM*iv;ihle  that  modest  Assr^^iation  funds  <'<juld  he  used  to  supiiort 
:i  programvalthough  the  HKelihood  is  that  any  African  program.  If  not  supported 
hy  outside  soMrcc^s,  would  have  to  roly  largely  on  some  member  eolleg<'  suffl<:iently 
Interested.  | 
.1  r/  m  I  n  h  t  ra  t  i  vv  n t r u c t  u  rva 

>Ve  also  eonsidere<l  iK)ssil)h*  administrative  struetures  which  might  .l>e  utilize<l 
ill  any  program  that  we  would  recommend,  j  These  would  include : 

1.  A  OLCA  i)rognim  centrally  admi  listered  from  the  GLCA  headriiiarters 
office. 

•4.  A  GLCxV  pvogvam  administered  by  a  niemhev  college  acting  as  agent. 
1   .      3.  A ''member  c-oUege  program  open  to  other  member  colleges. 

4.  A  nieDil)er  college  program  not  (Wn  to  other  nien)ber  colleges. 
In  sniiminry,  these  are  the  possible  comleetlons.  the  ix)sslble  means  of  support, 
and  the  possible  administrative  sti^uctnres.  . 

TUE  COMPLKXlTliSS  OF  AFRICA 

Although  Africa  is  no  longer  (-ailed  the  *'I)ark  Continent/'  much  of  it  still 
reinain.s  in  shadows,  and  the  illumination  that  has  l>een  given  to  the  <*ontinent 
recently  has  liad^  only  modest  <-andle  power.  It  is  an  emerging."  comjilex  con- 
tinent offering  oi)port unities  and  challenges.  Tliis,  of  course  is  i/ne  of  themajcn* 
reasons  why  African  studies  ciin  l>e  so  fruitful  and  so  interesting  for  our 
.V.ss(x.*iati6n.  ^  '  / 

(ico(fra i)h icdl  « nd  cuitu nil  com tifcmt tea  . 

Africii  i.s  many  things  and  it  ha.s  many  fnce.s.  It  is  a  conthtent  three  times 
the  .*<ize  <»f  the  I'nited  States.  It  is  an  area  of  endless  deserts,  of  verdant  rain 
f<»rests.  of  snow-capiKMl  mountahis.  and  of  rolling  grasslands.  There  are  more 
tiniir  250  million  i)eople,  .spealving  over  800  languages,  most  of  which  are  not 
written.  There  is  Arab  Africa  of  the  Xorth,  .sub-Sahara  Black  Africa,  and  White 
South  Africa  now  much  in  the  news  hecans*'  of  Rhodesia.  There  is  a  mr.ltitude 
uf  religions,  although  the  Moslem  faith  is  the  most  widesi)read. 

.Vlt hough  a  sixth  of  tlif^  continent  is  still  under  direct  colonial  domination, 
then*  are  more. than  thirty-five  indei^endent  countries,  fifteeii  of  which  at  one 
lime  were  parts  of  the  French  (,'oloni^il  Empire,  eleven  were  under  British  in- 
tluence.  dvelire  Arab,  and  oidy  two  have  been  free  for  many  years.  To  the.se  we 
nuisf.  add  the  Portuguese  areas.  Tril)aUsm  remains  a  potent  force,  divisive  or 
cohesive,  depending  on  the  country.  Tran.s|K>rtntioTi  is  .still  very  ninch  in  the 
deveh)pment  stage  Contact  lietween  adjacent-  conntri*'.*^.  if  on<*  is  formerly 
Hritish  and  the  orher  formerly  French,  is  likely  to  he  much  less  than  contact 
-fret ween  one  Hritish  ( Van mon wealth  country  in  West  Africa  and  one  such  country 
in  Kast  Africa,  although*  they  may  be  separated,  by  1500  miles.  Tribalism,  laii- 
truage.  religion,  hist  err  and  cultural  heritage  all  -work  with  geography  to  maintain 
the  isolation  (y\'  many  or  ini  vountries.  ... 

Hronom'K' uiuf  }}olitival  rompJcxitirii 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  important. ex tra-mdional  political  movements  taking 
place  in  Africa  to(Uiy.  These  include' l^an- Africanism.  African  Nationalism. 
.Vfrican  Socialism,  and  Africanizatirm.  By  far  the  most  important  extra-national 
movement  for  our  pnriMises  is  Africanization.  It  is  the  i)rocess  of  i)lacing  native 
.VfricaniTin  positions  of  power,  influence,  urid  leadership  in  gbvernment,  buftluess, 
e<Iucat;  )n.  the  pr'bfessions.  the  arts,  and  nil  other  sectors  of  the.  country  and  its 
e<-<mfcuny.  It  is  less  revf)lntionary  hut  inore  steady  and  niore  i>owerfnl  than  th<' 
other  «*xtra-nati«nial  movements. 

,  The  .Vfricanizati<m  t)f  i\  country  dei)ends  up<m  one  major  factor:  an  increasing 
Mow  of  educated  Africans  capable  of  taking  over  the  ihiix)rtant  jobs.  .  This  n^eaiis 
that  education  is  the  vehicle  ui>on  which  Africanization  will  ride  to*  power. 
This  nienuK  that  education,  and  especially  higher  e<lncation.  is  very  important 
to  Afri<'a.  This  means  that  the  iiewly  independent  <*ountries  must,  have^tlieir 
own.  universities  to  identify,  educate,  and  train  leaders.  This,  means  that  they 
must  liav<*  profe5<sor.sjf>.oi>erate_these  univer.sities  and  that  the  African  profe.ssors.. 
No  mtich  ih~fbe  minority,  cannot  be  spared  for  overseas  exchanges.   'This  is  why 
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i'iin  stale  i-iiU'Vcorjcnnv; (h:it  traditional  two-way  oxcltaiiKt'  i>io;;zM;iis\lu'tw(vzi 


or  l\v  (»v('r.v 
ilty  Mow  tn 
Ik'  inysil>I(». 


oiir  vollcp's  ami  .MricJiii  univorsit  ifvs  w err  luoUod  n\H>n  w  ith  disfa; 
university  tliuf  we  visiter).  Short-terin  •'XchniiKes.  AiiKMicaii  far 
Africa,  or  iwa  nf  (lirce  professors  for  on.  t.\i>e  of  exelianp'.  uii^cht 
Init  the  traditional  oiie-to-oiio  program  has  liniitcMl  hf)i>e  of  siiccotis. 

.\\\  of  thr  j'oinitries  oi:  Vi\iu\i  At'rita  are  »vM\lei'devflo)HHl  eonntrii 
nf  eronomir  developiuent .  Many  liave  more  or  less  forniali'/.c^l  erojnomie  ^lans 
tor  loMjLr.trrni  eeoiioniie  ;:row  tli.  This  means  plans  for  lii.i;lnvays.  l|ospitals\  iii 
diistry.'aurienUurr.  tourism,  and  srho<ds:  aud  for  all  itt  these  aetivi(rt»s,  edtie^A^erl 
aiu!  trained  peof)le  are  iummUmI.  So  diU'v  aj.;ain.  editeat ion  looms  lar^e.  this 
for  iM'oiioinir  f.v*fi*^oiis.  , 

Tlie  Heed  fgr^ui>port  of  these  Afriean  eoimtries  and  theii-  nniver(^ities.  so  As 
to  arhieve  a  niT'asure  of  poliliral  stability  and  of  sustained  eeoiionnl-  ^'rowth.  i 
lar>;e.  I  \V<'  \M'He\e  tliat.  uud^r  the  riKld  r\re\unsiauv<*s.  \W  <UA\\ 
ill  thes.'  exfilinf:  and  frust pit ih^'  tasks.  ^ 

ruutljhltK'Us  tn  It  i>r<}f/'\-(nn: 
The  rountries  of  Afric;!  prohiildy  i)rosent.  uiore  imtoutial  f(U'  drain 
run'ealvU»  chauj:e  ll\au  the  otUer  ruuutrios  in  wUirli  (UA'A  uon-\Vt|steru  stmly 
eon:ers  are  locafeci.  Ahru^st  all  of  these  African  countries  Jirc  less  than  t(»n  years 
''Id  in  their  indeponileiup.  Almost  half  are  less  than  livcwyearsi  old.  Their 
^ioverummts  inr  iMHisratitly  harassed  \T>y  internal  iM)lities  aiul  extorn|d  pressures. 
N'ioh'Uro  iu  thr  (  oii^'o.  Sudan,  and  Anp)la  has  heen  eonimonplaee.  wjith  flare-ups 
<'vru  in  Ni;:oria.  ^^u^h  voh\tiliiy  means  that  any  IpuK-nui  relatioushii)s  or  aj;ree- 
,ui(*j)ls'  iiiay  I>e  suhject  tn  zapid  (  hankie.  Ou  oiw  tviv.  we  visifod  <he  {•jixiipus  at  the 
ruiv<'Vsity  of  I.auos  two  months  after  student  riots  had  di|\-ided  the  s|hoo].  cJnV«e<l 
the  e\)udus  iif  many  of  its  farulty.  destroyed  uuuh  eqUipuU'Ut.  aud  brought  forth 
i-l'tliysiral  assaidl  on  tlie  V'ier  ( 'hjniceMor.    The  T'niversity  opened  it?!  doors  in  the 


eon  Id  shuiM 


ttie  or  even 


/all. 


on  a  new  eaminis  with  a  dilTerent  faculty.    However,  a  niimher  of  tlu'" 


/  AnH'rie;iii  faculty  memhcrs  under  eonrrar  t  did  nr>t  refnain 
TJie  t^ducational  systmis  in  most  *'o\uitric>V  of  .Africa 


,     .  .--  ire  eitlu'r  Hritish  or 

Kreurh  In  structure.  l».(uh.  of  tliese  systems  are  siguit^Mutly  djiffereut  from 
Amcrif-aii  e(h/raMon.  fnau  primary  sHuhiI  (lirou^ch  ;rrarltiare  .study.  /  Ahhou^Ii  we 
oucoiuUered  only  thi>  Hiitish  edurs't ional  system  and  attitudes.  \)v  imderstaud 
that  those  iu  the  Kri'uch-fcipeakiu^'  c<uuUries  are  much  the  same.  'Ijhesc  attitudes 
ofton,  ctaUend  that  the  Ameiican  hacf-alaureate  dv»;:reo  is  an  inferhu'  (l(»^'ree  uu<l 
■/hat  .\meriean  laud-^'rant  eollcire  ideas  do  not  reflect  stumd  education. •  Tin*  pre- 
vailini;  com-ci)t  is  edpration  tor  an  «Oitf»  ;,'ronp.  ratll('r  thim  e<hiratiou  for  tlie 
iicuwth  (»f  l»r)th  persjuis  and  country.  American  ediu-at ional  teams  in  Africa  tm\ 
therefore.  .>;o\net  i!^u»s  met  With  suspit  ion.  » 

K<»r  tlu'sv  reasftib.  (he  propsect- of  siu-cess  of  a  special  (iJAW  pro^'ram  wtm'ld  he 
.i:reatly  mha need  l>y  tlje  added  support  and  i)resii;:e  tbat  \v<mld  come  !hrr)UKh  a 
foundation  ;rraut  or  a  si^uiliiaid  TSAIU  contract.  In  n  fcxV  of  the  eoiuUries. 
souH'  of  the  (il.C'A  eolle;ros  ani  l<uown  :  in  others.  howev(^r.  aliuost  nil  ;ii*e  uu- 
known.  Tlh'ir  rollertive  presem  e.  with  outside  emlorsenient  ami  .•^ujiport*.  would 
add^appea)  anri  stability.  \ 

Ofu  rotinndf  h ff/tfttficscs  httsftj-ati  )tb.srrrt(tions 

.   UV  lisr'af  fliis  /K>jnt  soaie  opera ( Nina/  JiypojJioses  and  tJMdarive  eonehisious  : 
.    1.  .\frica)ny.a.ti(ai  is  tlie  t^rueial  movenmnt  that  we'met  in  each  of  the  coun- 
t.fles  visited..  -         .t,t  .    i        ;  .. 

:i.  Hecau.se  of  I^ie  ;rreat  euipbasis  on  .\frieani/.at  ion.  e^luciit  ion'  (ami  espe- 
<"iaUy  hijcher  edu<ation  \  is  a  viinl  <  oncen\  tn  these  ;:overuuieats  i  aiuVthey  are 
eoinmit  I  inu  s/-aree  resnurres  to  iiN  expansion.  *      ^  ' 

.*{.  I)eveIoi>ment  ciists  are  yery  Mijrli  in  tlies<'  rouutrit's.  (»spe('i:iny  if  iluM-osts 
rcfjuire  the  expenditure  of  scarce  foreiLrn  <'xc]iau;re.    This!  e<*)st  is  strou^dy  . 
-evifient  in  the  rh'\*r«lopnn'nt  of  a  naHonal  university.    Afric;in  pn»fessr»rs  are 
searee  ;  so  eypat  riates  nnisl  1m»  recr\iited  aud  supiMU-ied.  ' 

\.  As  the  embryonie  African  uni versit  ies.  cxpa  nd  ip  size  and  sfatin*(».  '^iW- 
ernmental-  rest ricti<ais  wili  <  nt  rlown  the  flow  of  nnder^^raduate  Africans  lo 
the  fniteVl  Staie.s.  These  youjij:  peo)de  will  he  kept  at  home  U\  attend  the- 
local  nujVtVsi ty.  TJ)is  wi))  proba))]y  .-oon  alVect  the  nnad/er  of  .\frican  stti- 
dents  now  ou  (uir  home  campuses. 

Hi'rmT?:!'  of  the  fac*(M-s  listed  alxlve.  and  esp(.<-i  ally  beta  use  of  African- 
'  ization.  any  direct  iTrofes.xorn,  I  oxohnnj;e  pro^nhn  that  laills  an  African  pro- 
i   '  Ves.Hju*  out  of  his  imiv(»rshy  seems  to  u><  to  liave  little  chance  of  sucee5;s. 
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.if.  I'lnUul  Stati's  foreign  policy  is  ronniiittcMl  (o  aiding  the  (U'vcloinncnt  of 
wliM'U'il  Afrirsm  conntrics,  with  ihv  bulk  of  nhl  ^oin',i  tn  moiniK'rs  of  tlio 
-  Hritisli  (•ommonwonltli  ut'  Nfitioiis.  Tlu'sc  in-c       <'oii)il  rics  wljicli  wo  visited 
iiiid  witli  wliicli  we  Imvc  dosi^st  rolntions.  Thos(»  uw  JiJsn  tlio  countries  in  one 
of  whii'h  :\  I'SAM^  contract  wiih  tlic  llI.v'A  wouid  be  i»ossll>lc. 

.SYNOPSIS  or  COr.NTUlE.^  AM)  U .N  IVKllSlTIKS  VIHITKD 

To  ju'ovidc  Sonic  11a vor  j>f  our  trip,  a  l)ri(»/  description  <ti'  the  itinerary  is  Iierc 
«iven.  We  How  from  New  York  nu  An«»ist  1  directly  to  DaUnr,  Senegal.  After 
r»rjef  stopovers  tliere  and  at  Hi  cherts  Kield,  laheria,  wo  tlew  on  to  Sierra  l.eoae. 
Wt^  ;imved  at  the  P'rcetown  airpf»rt.  just  across  tlie  hjiy  froai  the  city,  and  were 
met  by  tlio  Acting;  Principal  of  Konralj  Hny  College  (the  rniverslty  of  Sit'rra 
Leone).  We  were  well  receivi'd  aad  \vi»ll  treated  lieeanse  of  the  cordial  relations 
tiutt  have-heon  eslal>l{sh'.»((  i»ver  tlie  years  luMween  Kalania/.oo  College  and  Fonrali 
Hay^*^nm  visit  enaJ)Ie(l  ns  tb  Jm'ct  th<'  people  and  observe  the  facilities  wliere 
Kabininzoo  CoUeKe-lias  its  prr);;ram.  Wi'  also  spent  u\n'  day  up-conntry.  at  a  new 
eduTationnl  institution  at  N.iala.  op»Tnti'd  l)y  tUeWniversity  of  Illin<iis  under  an 
.VIOi-ontract. 

,;^(>n  .\u«ust  Ti.  we  left  Sierra  bej>ne  for  I.a^os.  M^'eria.  Thfre  w'e  were  warmly 
treate<M»y  ;be  A<'tinK  Directo;;. nf  All)  and  tlie  ActiuK  Ili'ad  of  tlie  I'SIS,  botii 
r»el*anw  «radiiatos.  drove  tin*  ninety  miles  to  Ibadan.  wliere  vve  visited  the 
Tniversity  of  lhadan  ant]  had  a  marvehais  time  with  \'ii-e  Clianceilor  Dil<e  and 
bis  wife,  two  diaruiin;;  and  learm»il  Africans,  rpon  onr  return  to  Ka^os.  u*e 
visited  thi' facilities  ot;  tla' I  niversity  of  rMp»s. 

•\A*e  leff.\i};eria  late  Anj:nst  T  .aid  ilew  across  tlu'  rontiiieut  (with  only  one  stop 
at  Kliartonm  In  the  Sudan »  to  Ad<Iis  Abaha.  lOthiotiiir.  to  uiulce  conne<'tio.ns  to 
Ki'nya,  rj;an<la.  and  ot  lier  poiius  in  Kast  .Vfrica,  Air  transi)ortation  scfiedujes. 
tlion^h  sAfe  and  adoipmte.  nre  sohiewliat  irreKiibir:  so  we  were  required  to  spend 
a  full  day  in  lOtliiopia  awaiting  conne('fions  to  I'Kanda.  Fortunately,  !in  Ohio 
Wesleyan  alnmnns  is  Jierjd  of  J  lie  VAi(\V  in  Addis  Aliaba  and  \v/»  wore  warmlv 
treated. 

'  On.  .\uKUst  b.  we  flew  to  the  Knt'eltlK'-Kamltabi  airpfu-t  in  T^anda  via  IVairolu. 
Kenya.  In  Kampahi.  M'o  visite<I  the  very  imi»r(»ssive  :\(aliei-ere  CoIIeKC.  the  oUlost 
in  -:ast  .Vfrica.    It  is  a  jjuality  institution  wliicli  knows  its  fiwn  in»eds  well. 

wn  Auj;ust  12.  we  returne<l  to  Kenya.  There  we  were  met  by  President  lOUbui 
I..  .Tohnson  of  (;r.CA.  The  <!(»tails  of  our  visit  in  Kenya  were  bandied  by  the 
Honorable  Mbiy'n  K«>inan«e.  the  Minister  of  I-:dncation.  ivhr>  is  a  ;:ra<biate  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  anil  a  "recipient  of  a  recent  honorary  decree  tln^re.  In  addition,  the 
T'Pineipal  of  rni\^*.sity  Collej,'e.  Xairolii.  i.s-  a  h»n«-tiufi'  assM»ciat(»  of  Kalania/<H) 
t  *onei,'e.  si nc(»  he  was  fonneriy  VU  v  Principal  at  Fouraii  Hay  in  Sierra  Leone. 

On  August  IT.  we  left  Nairobi  for  IMnntyre.  APilawi.  ICn route  we  bad  a 
ma^nitiooiit  atrial  view  of  snow-capped  Mt.  Kilimanjaro.  In  Ubintyre.  Presi- 
dent John.son  of  GLCA  attended  the  Co\mcil  Aleotins:  of  the  new  University  of 
Malawi,  of  which  Jje  is  a  mend>er.  .  This  was  hehl  in  Lilonjsrwe.  200  miles  from 
Hlantyre.  tijtrip  the  team  uiend)ors  made  I>y  ear.  There  we  met  top  Malawtan 
ami  An^erican  government  officials  who  are  in  the  process  of  e.stabli.shing  tb<» 
rnivcrsity  of  :\hib'iwi.  whose  Urst.  st\ideuts  were  enrolled  in  tlio  fall  of  10(>r». 

We  loft  .\Ialawi  on  Au^'ust  lil  for  Dar  os  Salaam.  Tanyr.'^'^ia.  There  Av;e  were 
met  by  Dean  WilUam  HcUmuth  of  Oberlin  ('opej;o.  who  was  siHMUliii^  the  suui- 
mer  at  the  [Jniversity  College,  under  Uookef(»ller  Konndation  .'Pisi>ices.  lb'. 
arran^;cd  and  hosted  our  pleasant  visit  hi  Tanzania. 

From  Dar  es  Salaam,  we  flew  out  of  Africa  via  Cairo  on  .Vu^fust  24  and  each 
of  US  went  Ins  separat  e'  way,  one  to  .rprusalem,  one  to  .\tbens.  one  to  R(aue,  and 
all  eventually  hi\ck  Iiome. 

Fhurnh  Huy  CoUcgc.  the  Uin'i'rr.sif}/  CoHnjc  of  Kirrva  Lcouc 

Sierra  Leone  is  a  country  about  the  size  of  South  CnroHna,  on^tiie  uuder-Iielly 
-o.L^G^^^-^^'<^J^-  It!^  history  and  bnckjL;round  inalce  it  a  counter])art  to  American- 
created  Lilioria.  foi*  liere  the  I^ritisb  returned  their  freed  slaves  in  the  early 
loth  Century.  Sierra  Lofau' and  Aialawi  .were  the  two  least  (levelc^^'d  countries 
that  we  visited.  Here  at  Freetown.  hoM'evcr.  is  th(»  site  of  tiie  oldest  coIle^'e"in 
black  Africa.  Fourah  Bay  College.  f<f)unded  in  2^21. 

■  Freetown,  the  capital  and  main  S(»aport  of  Sierra  Leone,  has  a  populatic)n  of 
about  100.000.  It  is  built  on  a  series  of  liis;h  hills  overlooking  tlie  bay.  with 
Fourab  Bay  College  crowning  the  toj)  of  the  highest.  Recent  capital  expaii.sion, 
niueb  of  it  ^>iipi>orted  by  the  Ford  Foimdation,  has  ereateH  si  verv  impressive 

O  .  V        ,  *    ■  -  ' 
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(•.•MiUHKs.  EiiroIlHienti  in  thv  vnUeae  is  nlunU  iiiH)  siiulotHs.  (if  whom  'about  h»n 
pernMit  an?  woiiumi.  The  sriukMil-fju'uUy  nUio-is  U»ss  than  10  to  1.  Thi»  fju  ull.v 
is  proaonihiantly  eximtriate.  althoiiijh  thm»  "are  some  impressive  African  pvo- 
fe.ssor.^.  ineliKlinK  the  i)rincipaK  Dr.  Uavitlsnu  Nleol.  \vh(f  is  aii  iuternat ionally 
kn<hvn  sdenMst. 

Kalauiaz«M»  C'oll(»Ke  has  had  a  student  eXelianp'  i>r(»Krani  1  here5(  nminly  a  (njo- 
way  !h)u  )  for  the  past  fonr  years.  Currently  there  art*  ten  Kalannix.oo  stuchMits 
stnilyin;:  in  tin*  rej^nlnr  university  program.  In  addition,  preliminary  arrnn^e- 
nients  have  h(»cn  rnado  to  eiiKajre  iti  a  proA'ssorial  exeliauKe  program  on  a  sfx- 
moidli  hasis  daring  the  llMiOMJT  aeadendr  year.  Fonrah  Hay  CoIh»}j:e  dpes  not 
Inive  a  Knnit  deal  of  room  to  an-oniai(Khite  AincWean  stu(h»nts — tiflecn  is  i)roh- 
al>ly  the  capaeity  llgurt — I)at  it  wonhl  he  int(»reste(h  however,  in  having  any 
nundjor  of  onr  professors  come  tiiore  to  teaeli.  Altlumgli  the  eollej^e's  program 
is  Kood.  the  country  is  not  on  tlie  nniin  transi>ort  rcmtos. 

Our  visit  enaliled  us  to  ohserve  tlie  kind  of  facilities,. nu»et  the  various  prof(^s- 
sors.  and  (»I»sorve  the  environment  in  whieli  an  jm-^oing,  successful  OLCA 
.ineml)cr-colleKe  program  is  already  in  oi)oration.    I'nfortunately,  as  was  the  case  . 
with  most  of  the  universities  wo  visit e<l,  Fournh  Bay  Collej;e  was  not  in  session 
diu*  to  suninuM'  holiday. 

We  also  visited  University  ('olle;?e  of  Njala,  a  new  lan(l-;?raut  tyi)e.  uKricuI- 
(urnl  and  te.acher-edaeati<m  eollCKe.  13()  nules  ui)-country.  Althoujjh  the  need 
and  opportunity  at  Njala  nmy  very  well  have  heen  Kr(*ater  than  nt  any  of  the 
coUe^tes  we  visited,  the  renioteness  of  the  operatitni  and  the  prohlem  (»f  facilities 
ied  us  to  conclude' that,  for  Sierra  Leone,  the  OLCA  shouldliot  try  at  this  tian* 
to  seek  any  tyi»e  i»f  contract  within  j'ither  of  the  colleges. 

rnivrrttity  (UtlJcffr.  Jhadan,  Xif/rria  '  ' 

With  Tm  ndllion  people.  XiKcria  is  the  nio>!t.  populous  c^auury  in  Africa.  Its 
size,  its  vjiried  terrain,  its  natural  resources,  and  the  economic  know-how  and 
vijKM*  of  its  iK.Mjple  nnike  it  an. alive,  exciting,  iinlsini?  country.  Of  all  the  eonii- 
-Iries  ill  sub-Sahara  Africa,  it  uniy  he  nearest  to  the  take-off  for  economic  devel- 
oiuneut  and  growth.  UecoKUiziuK  this,  the  Ignited  States  fe'overnment  has  poured 
a  Kreat  deal  of  eeouomic  aid  into  Nigeria.  Currently,  no  fewer  than  fourtetMi 
different  coliej^e  and  university  contracts  operate  in  Nigeria,  the  uu*Kt  imiwrtant 
and  mo.st  effective  i>erhai>s  hcing  the  ilichigan  State  University  contract  to 
develop  a  full-scale  laml-;irant  tyjH^  institution  at  Xsukka,  the  l/'nlversity  of 
Nigeria.  ' 

Lagos,  tlu?  capital  of  Nigeria,  has  over  a  million  iwople.-  Ihadan.  ninety  nules 
to  the  uitrth,  has  three-cpiarters  of  a  million  pcojjle.    It  is  an  impressive  country. 

The  U-iuversity  College  at?  Ihadan  is  .striking  and  magnilicenl  in  its . facilities. 
Its  medical  school  has  a  new  GOO-hed  ho.siiital.  There  are  three  heautiful. 
chaitels  «>n  the  camims,  on(>  Catholic,  one  Protestant'  and  a  Moslem  mo.scpie. 
The  library,  which  is  still  new.  is  being  replaced  by  a  larger  building  with  mc^re 
space  and,  facilities.  Faculty  ]n>using  is  excellent,  as  are  the  caniiJn.s  book.store 
^ind  the  nnisenm  for  African  art.^  We  hidieve  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
tjjjen  up  a  lu'ograai  there,  similar  to  our  Beirut  i>rograni,  to  accommodate  scane* 
(JLCA  students,  if  we  are  only  interested  in  a  studejif-tyiH*  program.  Here, 
however,  like  F^urah  Bay  College,  the  dormitory  facilitie.<«  would  limit  the  .size" 
of  any  groni>  to  twelve  or  tifteen,  predoniirnnitly  men. 

However,  on  the  I»asis  of  the  anunuit  of  American  resources  already  being 
poured  into  this  cniudry.  tlu*  involvement  of  several  large  university  contraevors 
already.  limited  residence  halls,  a'iul  a  OLCA  cornjeetion  els(> where  in  West 
Africa  (through  Kahunazoo) .  we  l>elii»ve^that  u  OLCA  program  in  Nigeria  would 
be  less  useful  ahd  less  vabmble  than  one  in  East  Africa. 

.Ifakcrrrc  Oollcffc,  Katttpala.  Vfjnndu  "  i 

Uganda  is  one  r  ^lie  three  countries  of  former  liritisb  Kast  Africa,  which 
have  until  reccrdiy  l^.t-^n  houijd  together  l>y  a  combion  currenc>f.  ajconunon  postal 
and  inunigration  system,  a  conunon  railway  service,  a  conunon^nirline,  and  tem^ 
porarily  a  common  university  with  constituent  colleges  iji  eadi  of  the  three 
countries.  Uganda.  Kenya,  and  Tauv.ania. 

Uganda,  though  cut  by  tlu»  cfpnitor.  is  located  on  a  high  plateau,  with  climate 
favorabh?  the  year  round.  It  is  a  huid-loeked  country  which  dci»euds  <in  rail 
transportation  for  the  movement  of  its  agricultural  and  modest  iJidnstrial  out/mt. 

>Iakcrere  College,  founded  in  1022,  operates  daring  the  .summer,  fall.  au<l 
winter  and,  therefore,  .was  in'(»i)eration  during  our  vi.<it.  We  were  able  to  meet 
with  faculty  tuemher.s  and  visit  lUore  facilities  at  Makerere  College  tlinn  at  any 
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of  the  other  colleges  visited.  The  facilities  iiiv  excellent.  The  '>brary'<js  quite 
.strong,  especially  In  African  studies.  Th<»re  \h  a  good  medlciil  schoxil.  though  not 
ns  Impressive  In  size  and  resource.^  as  the  one  in  Ihadan.  Both  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  have  provided  support  for  bnlldln^s  and 
manpower.  There  was  ii  genuine  Interest  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  the  facult.v 
members  in  having  a  connection  with  GLCA.  but  some  of  the  luhn  i  nisi  rail  ve 
helrarchy  were  hesitant  In  talking  of  relatioii.sJnps.  Thisjs  not  lo  say  that  we 
v»*ere  not  treated  cordially  u.  '  entertained  well.  Indeed 'we  were  even  invited 
to  dine  at  the  high  table  one       »i»  -  ^ 

The  university  is  very  mud  »  ng 'concern.  If  we  were  to  make  a  connecti))n 
with  it,  we  would  be  deciding  \.  1  an  already  good  university.  The  marginal 
value  of  our  attachment  to  Ma.  .'e,  however,  wcmld  be^  wo  believe,  somewhat 
less  thttn  with  other  colleges  In       .  Africa. 

University  College,  NairoM,  Kenya 

Kenya  is  the  .most  developed  of  Ihe  countrie.s  of  Ea.st  Africa,  and  Nairobi, 
its  capital,,  is  a  modern  Western  city.  It  Is  .still  dominated  by  Asians  (Indians)  * 
and  whlties,  even  though  the  govemnieut  Is  now  African.  Nairobi  Is  located  on  a 
high  plateau,  .so  that  its  year-round  climate  Is  very  pleasant..  It  Is  a  major 
tourist  center  for  photographing  and  hunting  big  game. 

Nowhere  In  the  countries  that  wo  visited  do  GLCA  .schools  have  better  pre.<?ent 
relations  than  In  Kenya.  As  mentioned  above,  the  Minister  of  Education  Is  a 
KHiduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  a  recent  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  there. 
Through  the  Minister's  courtesy,  we  had  the  rare  privilege  of  an  hour  interview 
with"  President  Kenytitta  In  his  country  home.  The  government  also  held  a 
formal  state  dinner  for  uSt  with  most  of  th&  Cabinet  In  attendance.  Any  educa- 
tional program  that  we  might  contemplate  In  Kenya,  including  helphig  to'  staflP 
a  new  college,  Kenyatta  CoUef^e  (which  comes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mlnlj^try 
,of  Education),  would  be  given  strong  support  by  the  Minister.  It  shoul^l  also 
be  noted  that  Earlhani  College  held  a  USAID  contract  for  a  i>eriod  of  ^ears  to 
.staff  a  secondary  school  at  Chavakalit  near  Nairobi.  Because,  of  this  special 
pilot  project,  which  went  ^11,  both  the  Kenyan  Kovernment  and  USAID  are 
familiar  with  Ji/arlham  ana,  consequentl.y.  with  GLCA.  'Kulanmzoo  College  now 
ha.s  a  modest-scale  program' for  its  students  at  University  College.  Nairobi.  Dr. 
Arthur  Porter,  the  I'rlnclpal  of  University  College,  is  the  former  Vice  Principal 
of  Fourah  Bay  Coltege  in  Sierra  Leone  and  his  commitment  to  and  enthusiasm 
•for  the  Kalamazdo-type  program  there  led  him  to  •  apport  the  establishment  of  a 
similar  program  of  American  student  flow  to  University  College,  Nairobi.  Al- 
though this  is  the  initial  year  of  the  program,  it  is  functioning  well  and  will  be' 
expanded  next  .vear.  Finally,  President  Eldon  L.  .Tohnson  served  with  Arthur 
Porter  on  the  survey  team  that  proposed  the  University  of  Malawi  hi  1063.  So 
our  relations  in  Kenya,  both  with^the  Minii;try  of  Education  and  with  the  free- 
standing University,  are  .strong. 

The  University  College,  Nairobi,  is  a  relatively  new  college  and  originally  was 
establi.shed  to  eiiiphasize  the  sciences  and  technical  education.  Later  It  be- 
came a  part  of  the  University  of  East  Africa.  It  has  now,  lK)wever.  embarked 
on  an  expan.sion  program  that  will  nmke  it  a  f nil-scale  college  in  arts,  sciences, 
and  s(K-ial  science,  plus  some  university  professional  areas.  It  is  locatedrnear 
the  center  of  Nairobi  and  its  facilities,  like  all  of  those  that  we  visited  inT*!ast 
Africa,  are  excellent.  The  areliitecture  of  the  canjpu.s  is  .sweepirig  and  daring. 
The  library  is  a  beantifnl  l)Uilding  with  Kood  holdings.  Althongh  the  school 
was  not  in  .session,  we  met  a  nnndier  of  the  staff.  They  were  generally  interested 
in  some  sort  of  program  with  us. 

The  University  has  a  seven-year  development  plan,  which  Is  part  of  tlie  total 
plan  for  the  country.    It  is,  in  short,  an  organizati(m  such  as  tlie  GLCA  could 
plug  Into.    Preliiainar.v.  exploratory  conversations  were  lield  in  Nairobi  with - 
Mr.  William  Wild.  Director  of  USAID  in  Kenya,  who  show'ed  interest  and  gave 
encouragement  to  the  possibility  of  developing  .<onie  t;ort  of  a  cooi>erative  pro-- 
gram  with  the  University  College.  Nairobi. 

T'nivcrnity  VolU'gr.  Dar  ch  Salaam,  Tanzanici  

The  University  College.  Par  es  Salaam,  is  the  newest  of  the  three  units  of  the 
University  of  Kast  Afriea.'  Origimilly  intended  to  be  the  law  faculty,  it  too 
ha.s  now  embarked  on  an  expansion  i)roKram  to  a  full-scale  arts,  sciences,  and 
social  science  program.  University  College  is  located  about  eight  miles  outside 
of  Dar  es  Salaam,  on  hills  overlooking  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  eit.v.    All  of  Its 
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fat'illtii?s  ai'o  new,  and  the  a!'cliiti»rt\in?  is  ovou  inorc  exdtinfr  and  daring  than 
at  tlio  I'nlverslty  College*,  Nairobi.  At  tlio  prwnt  time,  however,  many  of  the 
facilities  have  not  been  completed.  Including  tUe  lil)rary.  Also,  the  staff  is  in*  . 
complete.  Bwuuse  of  its  early  stage  of  develojunent.  there  are  probably  laore 
needs  than  in  the  other  colleges  which  we  visited  except  the  Tniversity  of 
MahiwL  KuroUmeut  ut  (he  present  tiuie  is  urowml  ^00.  but  will  expand  vo 
l.tXK) over  the  next  six  years. 

OT/CA  has  one  close  relation  with  University  C\)llege,  Dar  es  Salaam — Dean 
William  Helhnuth  of  Oherlin  College,  who  was  doing  research  there  in  the 
summer  of  UKVl  and  will  return  in  lO^itl  froin  Fe!)r\mry  \nitil  Septem!)er,  to  heli) 
develop  an  econqniic, research  institute  \mder  Rockefeller  F(«nidatlon  auspices. 
Througlj  his  connections  with  the  TTniverslty,  we  w(n\ld  be  able  to  open  a  dialog\ie 
although  the  currents  relations  between  the  I'nited  States  government  and  Tan- 
zania probably  nmke  any  .supported  ecnniection  wjtb  the  University,  and  any  con- 
sideration of  an  AID  contract,  premature  at  this  time. 

fnivcrsitif  of  Malawi,  lilantiirc,  Malawi 

At  the  time  of  our  yipit.  the  University  of  Malawi  was  not  yet  operative  even 
though  the  ^administrative  staff  and  limited  faculty  were  on  hand.^  Late  in  Sep- 
tember, 100r>,  the  ftrst  entering  class  arrived  and  took  \ip  work  iii  w  former  sec- 
ondary .school  facility  in  Blaatyre. 

Malawi  is  the  former  Xyasaland  and,  along  with  Sierra  Leone,  . is  the  least 
develoj)ed  of  the '  countries,  visited.  It  is  also  tlie  country  where  the  least 
Africanization  ha.s  taken  place..  The  onthtik  fi»r  nuich  early  progress  is  tied  to 
iHlucational  development  and  political  stabiiity 

The  number  of  university-educated  Malnwinns  might  well  iiuniber  ulider  five 
hundred  at  this  time.  The  staff  of  the  University  of  Malawi  is  all  expatriate  and 
will  remain  mostly  so  "for  many  years.  The  present  teaching  staff  includes 
twenty-four  Kuropeans  (twenty  of  whom  yre  British)  and  one  American.  <3LCA 
President  Eld  on  L.  Johiison  is  ou  the  governing  board.  Dr.  Ian  Michael,  the- 
Vice  Chancellor,  is  a  British  ediicator  with  previous  African  experience  in  the 
Sudan?  He  would  be  most  interested  in  having  the  GLCA  make  some  sort  of 
formal  coanectioq  with  the  University  of  Malawi  in  terms  of  faculty  service. 
The  need  is  great.  ' 

Nowhere  in  aJl  our  trip  were  we  met  with  such  enthusiasm  and  interest  by  the 
Aaierican  AID  mission.  Mr.  Robert  Snyder,  the  head  of  AID  in  Malawi,  was 
.strongly 'interested  in  developing  a  program  witla  GLCA  and  he  instructed  his 
education  officer,  Dr.  Konvolinka,  to  work  up  in  tentative  statement  of  the  kind  of 
a.s^istnnce  that  we  might  pro\ide.  In  brief,  here  is  ii  country  lu  which  we  are 
truly  wanted,  both  by  the  University  and  the  USAID  mission.  In  addition,  there 
is  certainly  a  great  need  nud  opix)rt\in\ty  to  help  develop  this  University  in  a 
new  nation  of  four  milliou-i>eople,  in  a  strategic  part  of  Africa  sandwiched  be- 
tween black  and  white  governments.  y 

There  are,  however,  disadvantages  that  tend  to^ffset  .some  of,  the  advantages. 
Pirs*t  of  all,  the  country  has  its*  ])olitical  tensiou<<!:  Also,  the  government  is  talk- 
ing of  plans  to  build  a  new  capital  in  Ijilougyt^.  ^00  miles  nortli  of  the  pre.sent 
Blantyre-Zomba  governmental  complex.  W-fien  th6  new  capital  is  completed, 
the  University  will  move  into  part  of  the  governmental  facilitie.'^  and  ho\ising  in 
Zoniba,  but  wilt  have  a  new  campjns  of  its  own  also.  The  target  date  for  move- 
ment is  now  1068,  which  may  be  optimistic.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  a  slow- 
down in  the  planning  for  "he  University  at  its  c\irrent  site  because  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  this  move.  '  ^ 

Another  disadvantage  is  the  remoteness  and  less-develo|)ed  nature  of  Kalawi. 
This  country,  like  Sierra  I^one,  would  be  less  attractive  for  our  faculty  to  live  in. 
c3'en  though  the  climate  would  l)e  pleasant.  Intel Iccutal  life  is  still  dominated 
by  the  exp.atriates,  which  probably  means  that  most  of  our  faculty,  should  they 
g(<  there,  would  tend  to  participate  more  in  the  white  part  of  the. system  than 
with  the  Africans,  To  this  extent,  there  is  for  our  faculty  a  greater  service 
dimension  for  a  program  in  Malawi  than  a  ciirricular  (African  studie.^  or  devel- 
opmental) diniension.  Balancing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  we  believe 
that  Malawi,  along  with  Kenya,  offers  a  cooperative  possibility  we  should 
consider.  * 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION* 

The  purpose  of  the  GLCA  team  trip  was  to  investigate  potential  African  ex- 
changes and  to  learn  a.s  nmch  as  possible  about  how  our  individual  institutions 
Jind  the  GLCA  could  make  best  use  of  their  Africai>  interests,  nmterials,  and 
opportunities.    In  addition,  based  on  what  we  learned,  the  team  was  to  consider 
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whether  individually  or  (joHoetively  some  fynnareooperatlvo  relatlouslilp  witli 
one  or  more  African  iustitnticiis  should  he  established. 

In  suuiniiu-y,  It  U  worthwhile  t(>  enjphasize  ouce  again  the  eonii)lexities  of  the 
corftinent  of  Africa.  On  the  many  faeC'.s  of  Africa,  we  saw  only  those  which 
api>enr  in  six  countries— two  lit  West  Africa  and  four  in  Knst  Africa,  all^ former 
Brit.isli  (-(aonies.  These  wer<^?  Sierra  Leone  and  Ni/jeria  in  West  Africa,  and 
Kenya,  i;K«nda.  Tanzania,  and  Mahnvi  in  Kast  Africa.  (Tin?  Kthloiiian'^. visit 
was  essentially  only  a  stoi)over  enroute.)  \ 

Of  tiie  extraMiational  nioyenients  taking  place  in  Africa  today,  by  far  the. 
most  injportant  is  Africanization,  or  I  lie  i)lacenient  of  Africans  in  ])ositions  of 
intiueMce  and  leadership  in  both  tlie' public  and  private  .sectors.  This  is  why\ 
education,  and  especially  higher  ednca'tion.  looms  so  large  in  the  aspirations  of  \ 
Africans.  To  develop  econontically,  Hn^v  need  human  re.sonrc':s  development ;  . so 
•  wUication  is  important!  To  break  down  trilmlism,  they  a&id  to  create  a  new 
nationalism,  so  once  a;5aiii  iHliication  is  the  vehicle.  Therefore,  onr  udrssion  to 
the  African  universities  imt  ns  briefly  in  toucli  with  the  throbbing-  pul.se  of 
educational  activity  in  these  countries., 

All  of  the  Jnstitntions  that  we  visited  are  impressive  in  different  ways.  Fourah 
Hay  College  in  Sierra  Leone  is  tlie  oldest  college  in  J^Iaek  Africa.  Its  principal 
i.s  an  internationally  known  scientist.  It  has  a  quality  program.  It  is  one  that 
we  are  familiar  with  already  because  of  Kalanuizoo  College's  close  relations 
during  the  last  f onr  years,  .The  University  of  Ihiidan  in  Nigeria  is  distinctly 
tirst-class..  Its  African  Vice  Chancellor.  Dr.  Dike.  \s  a  distinguished  scbohir. 
Its  cai>ital  iilaut  is  new,  attractive,  and  Iilgli  in  quality.  The  three  comiwiient 
units  of  the  T.'niverslty  of  Kast  Africa  are  all  strong,  or  jK)tentinlly  so,  as  shown 
by  development  plans.  Makerere  College  in  T:ganda  is,  of  cour.se,  the  oldest 
and  best  known.  University  Ccdlege.  Nairobi,  however.  i>{  evranding  from  its 
Initiai  .sci€Mice  orientation  into  the  art.s  and  .Social  sciences,  as  is  University  Col- 
U»ge,  Dar  es  Salaanj.  In  .Mainu  i.  the  University  is  more  a  iilan  tlmn  a  reality. 
It  had  not oiwned  its  doors  "for  tbV  first  year  when  we  visited,  but  it  has  done 
so  now!  Growtli  will  Ik»- niodesr  i>ur  the  site.  plan,  and  philosophy  are  good. 
Dr,  Ian  Midiael.  tlie  (».\i>atriate  S'ice  Clniucellor.  has  had  i)revious  exix»- 
rience  in  African  education  and  shonld  be  a  strong  leader.  GLCA  President 
JoluLson  is  on  the  govt»riiing  board.  re2)re.senting  tlie  American  Council  on  Kduca- 
tlon.  In.  other  words,  ali  of  the  institutions  are  worthy  ones,  although  we  cannot 
consider  all  for  GLCA  cooi)eration. 

Unfortnnate'.y.  becan.se  of  the  lack  of  trained  African  nianiK)we*r  at  the  college 
faculty  level  and  because  of  the  drive  to  Africanize,  we  qnickly  and  universally 
learned  that  nn^st  of  our  i)ro;jrams  will  have  to  provide  a  one-way  tlow  r^f  o«r 
professors  and  our  students  to  Africa.  rath(»r  Ibai.i  a  couqdetc*  exchange*,  He- 
causejof  the  cost,  of  the  aviUibiiity  of  liouie  uuivevsities,  and  tlie  danger  of 
.•student  alieimti(»n.from  his  own  country  aad  its  needs,  there  will  be  de<!lialng 
oi)i)ortunity  for  stiiilent  exchanges  spoasored  by  African  governnumts.  Or;  the 
other  haiid.  all  of  tlie  countries  visited  were  quite  ijittM'e.sted  in  inviting  or  attract- 
ing (»ur  stiideuts  for  sliort  periods,  but,  more  si)ecifically.  in  attracting  onr 
faculty  for  teaching  assignments.  hoiK'f ally  f(u*  two  .vears. 

Despite,  this  interest.  w(»  should  not  minimize  tlie  risks  involved  in  any  long- 
lerni  pro;:nnii  In'twecn  our  Asso(  iation  and  any  particular  African  institution. 
First  of  all.  wc  musi  reco;fniz(»  the  iio.ssibility  of  rapid  change,  affecting  all  rebi- 
Uionsbip.s,  Secondly.  wt»  need  to,  reco;jnize  the  i>oliticaI  role  that  (»ducati<ui  pla.i's 
in.the.sc  conntr/es.  As  a  nieans  to  an  end.  edncaticni  is  signiiicantly  intertwined 
with  iKditics.  Finally.  educati(ni  is  of  a  particular  type,  with  a  particular  (»ri- 
entation.  copies  from  tlie  Hritish  and  now  emln*aced  by  .\fricans  and  expatriates 
alike.  AVlu^tber  or  not  \ve  feel  that  this  t.vpe  of  educational  philosojdiy  is  always 
most  api)ropriate  to  a  developing  African  c(miitry.  it  is  nonetheless  the  reality. 
Jiow  undergoing  some  cJiange. 

*  (1)  We  vigorousi.v  and  unanimously  recommend  tliat  the  GLCA  attempt  to 
establish  a  Study  (*enter  in  Africa  with  broader  scope  than  the  ceaters  we  now 
have  in  tla»  Near  Kast.  the  Far  Fast,  and  Latin  America.  Our  GLCA  African 
'Center  .should  include  not  onl.v  student  opportunitit'.s.  but  nlso  oi)po,rtnnities  for 
faculty  and  administration  as  W(»U,  For  our  initial  movement  into  a  more 
.structnr(»d  (iLC*A  lu-ograni  focused  on  Africa,  we  believe*  that  we  should  choo.se 
only  one  African  institution  for  a  formal  cooperative  agreement.    Later,  on  the 
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basis  of  experlfiico.  rujources,  and  deiimiid.  additional  formal  Association  rein-  ' 
tlonshlps  call  be  cstablislu'd  if  di^sirtnl.  In  order  to  mount  u  multl-puriMJse 
project.  Including  ••exclianjLfe"  of  fiUnlty  members  on  two-year  appointments  - 
or  of  African  college  administrators  visitin;?  here,  ^e  will  need  ontside  support. 
There  appears  to  be  a  ffoo(f  chance- for  AID  support  in  Malawi  or  Kenya.  In 
addition,  we  .shoul^  not  overlook  the  American  founda.huis.  How(»vei/as  owv 
luithil  niove.  we  recommend  that  we  seek  an  AH)  contract  for  Mahiwi  or  Kenvu. 

(2)  Before  he^jinning  negotiations  for  any  fm*hial  program,  we  shonld  have  the 
iion-Western  coordinators  on  each  o£  cmr  twelve  facnlties  canvass  the  members 
of.  their  faculties  to  tind  out  whether  there  wonld  be  sufficient  facnlty  interest 
in  two-year  teaching  assignnuMits  in  an  African  University,  assuming  adequate 
tlnauclal  and  logistic  support.  AVe  .should  tlnd  this  out  by  individual  disciplines, 
in  terms  of  the  .social  .sciences,  .sciences,  and  hunmnities. 

If  we  discover  that  there  is  enough  interest,  we  should  authorize  the 
Association  President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  AID  to  conclude  a  con- 
tracK  If  Do.sslble.  preferably  with  the.  I'niversity  of, Malawi  or  the  University 
College.  Nairobi.  There  are  a  nund)er  of  rea.sons  why  the  Great  Lukes  Colleges 
wV.s.sociation  is  a  logical  contractor:  the  members  and  their  African  cooperators 
are  all  small  institutions  wltl\  a  prejwnderance  of  arts  and  sciences.  As  a  con- 
.sortium,  we  have  flexibility,  yet  extensible  resources.  We  would  send  our 
own  faculty  and  not  contract  outsiders,  thus  providing  a  nmre  personal  Interest 
and  Involvement.  * 

(4)  If  the  GliCA  Board  should  decide  not  to  enter  into  an  AID  contract, 
we  should  encourage  intere.sted  faculty  njembers.  once  our  non-Western  grants 
Imve  run  their  course,  to  .seek  African  opfwrt unities  through  the  Overseas  Edu-  * 
cational  Service.  In  terms  of  student  involvement,  if  the  Board  should  decide 
n(»t  to  seek  an  AID  contract,  we  shonld  seek  to  establish  a  program  somewhere  In 
Africa  similar  to  that  in  Beirut,  Tokyo,  or  Bogota.  This  would  be  a  miuiuml 
program,  of  course.     .  > 

(5)  - We  recommend  that  any  AID  contract  entered  into  by  the  GLCA  .should 
be  administered  through  the  GLCA  headquarters  office. 

(6)  The  question  of  designating  one  or  more  of  the  member  GIX^A  colleges 
.as  the  African  Studies  Center  for  the  entire  Association  still  remains  unresolved. 

This  designation  need  have  no  connection  with  any  contract  entered  into  by  the 
Association  but  should  be  a  recognition  of  a  home-campus  program  and  resources 
available  to.  students  of  other  GLCA  members,  in. the  .same  manner  that  GUCA  ' 
has  designated  certain  colleges  for  concentration  on  the  Xear  Ea.st  and  T^atin 
American  i>rograms.  In  otlfer  words,  we  regard  such  a  deslgimtlon  to  mean 
recognition  of  specialized  progrKm  and  resources,  without  excluding  other 
GLCA  colleges  from  carrying^^t^nit'tivities  of  their  own  u\  the  area  d(signate<l. 
For  exaplple,  it  now  appears  that  In  addition  to  Kalamazoo,  Ohio  Wesleyan. 
and  DePauw,  Earlham  College  is  expanding  its  historical  East  African  interest 
for  Its  own  purposes,  a  development  which  certainly  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Association's  broad  concept  of  promoting  non-Western  .studies  on  all  fronts,  botli 
collectively  through  GLCA  and  by  individual  college  effort.  -  ' 

(7)  Finally,  we  wish  to  thank  the  As.soclatlon  aiid  the  DeparMnent  of  State 
for  making  this  experience  possible.  It  was.  in  fact,  .so  fruitfn:  hat  we  would 
encourage  the  Association  to  seek  other  cultural  exchange  funds  from  the  De- 
partment  of  State- to  permit  other  GLCA  representatives,  as  **Amerlcaii  Special- 
ists,** to  make  similar  exploration  of  exchange  po.ssibilities  in  tho.se  parts  of  the 
non-Western  w*o rid  most  closely  related  to  GLCA  planning. 


MoDKRX  Languagk  Association*  OF  Am KuicA,  •  ^ 
iVc/y  Yorlc.  ^'.Y..  A  tff/NHt  2G.  umi, 

•  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Z7.jS'.  Senate j  Waaliingtoih  D.G. 

Deak  Senator  Mobse:  I  ain  writing  you  in  regift-d  to  the  proposed  Interna-  ■ 
tional  Education  Act  of  10C6  (S.  2874).  As  you  know,  the  Modern  Language 
Association,  a  learned  .society  with  some  22,()00  meniber.s.  has  .long  supported 
Federal  assistance  for  strengthening  those  asiMX'ts  of  American  education  which 
will  better  prepare  our  citizen  to  understand  and  to  particiiwite  in  the  affairs  of 
this  multicultural  and  muiti Ungual  world.  Largely  as  a  re.sult  of  the  research 
findings  of  the  MLA  during  the  early  and  mid  nineteen  fifties,  the  National* 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1058  included  the  Language  Development  Program 
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(Title  VI),  which  hiis  greatly  julvanced  education  lu  the  jindfistandinK  of  for- 
eign peoples  through  its  provlsiont?  for  support  to  Iniiguage  and  aren  ccntur.s. 
fellowships,  r-'search  and  studies,  and  institutes.,  Former  Connuissioner  (jf 
Education  Law.  enceG.  Derthick  said  in  December  1058  :  **.The  Modern  Language 
Association  had  a  good  deal  to  do— sometimes  indirectly,  sometime.s  directly— 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Language  Title  into  the  new  Act  ami  witli'its 
favorable  reception  by  Congress.** 

I  am  happy  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ^^upport  tlio  provisions  (>f  tlie  Interuu- 
tional  Education  Act  of  1066.  This  appears  to  l)e  a  logical  evolution  from  the 
XDEA  legislation  and  is  probably  long  overdue. 

However,  I  should  like  to  register"  two  comments  with  reference  to  the  [pro- 
posed administration  06  the  international  Edueatioji  Act.  oJie  of  a  broad  pbilo- 
sophical  nature  and  the  other  more  technical. 

First,  too  frequently  in  international  educatlcm  programs  the  serious,  dillicuit. 
and  expensive  business  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages  has  received  quite 
casual  treatment.  The  MDEA  Title  VI  provisions  were  designed  to  remedy  this 
persistent  situation/ and  very  signittcant  progress  was  nmdc  because  of  the  iinn 
administration  of  those  provisions  by  a  succession  of  effective  leaders  enlisted 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  and  because  of  the  ready  coojH*ration  of  American, 
education.  I  respectfully  hoi)e  that  the  administration  of  the  International 
Education  Act  will  give  assurance  tl\at  the  hard-won  gains  lu  language  develoi)- 
n)en£swiil  not  now  be  allowed  to  erod<N  so  that  in  five  or  six  years  the  Congress 
will  llml  it  necessary  to  enact  new  emergency  language  development  It^gislation. 

Secondly,  Secretary  Gardner  in  his  fine  statement  of  17  August  106G  before 
-  your  Subcommittee  proiwsed  that  tho  administration  of  the  centers  and  language 
lellowship  programs  (Section  GDI  ofrXDKA)  would  be  administered  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  rather  than  with'the  Cofnmissioner  of 
Education. .  However,  he  added  :  "The  NDEA  foreign*  language  research  program 
would  remain  in  the  Office  of  Edncatiem.  closely  related  to  the  other  research  pro- 
granis  of  that  agency."  It  appears  to  me  that  this  latter  proposal  ealls  for  further 
examhiation.  The  research  component  of  NDEA  Title  VI  has  served  to  improve 
language  instructbm  in  various  echelons  of  American  education.  AInch  useful  ■ 
work  has  been  acconipli.shed  under  this  authorization  for  the  purpose  of  Improv- 
ing language  learning  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  But  the  research 
program  has  also  been  a  creative  arm  ftn*  the  language  and  area  centers  program. 
Several  Innulred  projects  have  been  tii  iinced  which  have  resulted  in  the  avail- 
ability of  specialized  in.^tructional  materials  in  numerous  languages  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  languages  which  could  not  otherw.se  have  been  taught  at  the  centers.  In 
addition,  many  studie.s,  conferences,  and  surveys  dealing  with  center  activities 
have  been  funded  out  of  the  language  research  authorit.v.  With  the  expanded 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  interna titmal  education  affairs  visualized  in 
S.  2874.  the  resenreh.  studies,  and  developmental  aspects  must  surely '(•(mtinue  to 
be  a  vital  factor,  or  the  new  program  will  be  seriously  restricted. 

The  question  is.  then,  what  administrative  arrangements  for  a  research  com- 
iMment  will  I>e  provided  in  the  new' program?  Three  alternatives  appear  to  exi.st : 

1.  It  can  be  located  in  the  Office  of  Education,  but  a  satisfactory  adminis- 
trative channel  nnist  be  a.*<sured  in  order  to  acconnaodate  the  special  research 
needs  of  the  proiM)sed  Center  for  Education  Cooperation  (CEC)  within  HEW. 

2.  It  can  l)e  hK-ated  in  the  CEC,  but  a.  satisfactory  admini.strative  channel 
must  be  as.«4ured  in  order  to  accommodate  the  si>eeial  research  needs  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

3.  The  CEC  can  adnnni.ster  its  own  research  authority  (perhaps  the  pres- 
ent NDEA  Section  002  Research  ancJ  Studies  program),  while  the  Office  of 
Education  subsumes  concurrent  responsibility  for  broader  aspects  of  lan- 
guage research  and  development — such  as  methodological  and  statistical 
studies,  experimentation  in  the  psychology  of  language  learning,  ERIC  activ- 
ities, etc—under  the  Cooixjra five  Research  Program.  This  appears  to-be  the 
most  reasonable  alternative. 

It  seems ^to  me  that  clear  and  adequate  policy  on  these  two  problems  ought  to 
bo  arrived  iit  now,  ami  I  hoi>e  you  will  invite  official  reaction  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Sincerely  yours, 

'     .  John  Hurt  Fisiiek, 

Executive  i^ecrctary. 
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'        National  Association  K()1?Koueion  Student  Affaius. 

Hon.  Wayne  Mouse. 
U.^^firHatcWaifhinoton,  n.C. 

■    Deau  SKNATon  :Mor,se:  The  Hoard  of  Directors  (»f  the  National  Association  for 
-Kocoijru  Stiulont  AlYair^.  t\t  its  Annual  Confcu-cncc  held  in  Cliicafro  ^lay  12-7,  has 
Jn.stnioted  uw  as  President  of  the  AssucinHon  t  o  f(»r\vard  fo  .voii  a  copy  of  a  Ueso- 
lution.in  support  of  the  International  Kdu(ration  Av.t  of  11)G(I. 

,  Althou/jh  wo  roalizo  that  tliis  Act  does  not  directlju^iiipport  in-o^:ninis  dosipntnl 
primarily  for  forei^'n  students,  we  helieve  that  there  TV^jdd  be  advantaj^es  that- 
would  accrue  indirectly  to  foreijsn  stiulent  proj;nnns  asu  r^ult  of  the  passuj^e  and 
implementation  of  the  Act.  r 

On  hclmlf'of  the.Nationiil  Association  for  Foreign  Student  Affairs  I  .should  like 
to  expiV.ss  appreciation  for  your  f(reat  interest  in  and  ('ontril)iition  to  iuter- 
uuticmul  education.  . 
^  Sincerely  yours. 

J  .     •        I'lrUMAN  A.  HuinoKKs. /*nnt/f/rM/. 

Resolution  in  Suppout  ok  the  International  Education  Act  oV  1000 

Whereas  the  National  Association  for  Foreifjn  Student  Affairs  is  dedicated  to 
the  thoughtful  and  carefully  conceived  expansion  of  educational  interchange  l)e- 
tween  American  uniyel*sities  and  tJ^o  universities  of  other  count rie.*?  around  the- 
world ;  an'^  • 

Wherea.s  .such  expansion  and  the  (pialitative  improvement  of  existing  programs 
of  interchange  has  been  InhihittHl  by  the  lack  of  adequate  resources  iu  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  XJuited  State.s :  and 

Whereas ^expjinding  services  for  foreign  students  and  the  American  student.*: 
dOi<iring  to'study  abroad  is  a  uuijor  si>ccilic  need  which  should  be  partially'iuet 
by  federal  assistance  to  colleges  and  universities :  Therefore,  be  it 

Hc^olvc(L  Tliat  the  IJXkf  TVnnual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  For- 
eign Situdent  Affairs:  Welcomes  the  suhstluice  and  the  spirit  of  the  President's 
Messiige  on  International  Education  and  the  v'elatediegislation,  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1006;  Commends  the  early  passage  of  the  i)rojx)sed  legislation 
(HR  HR  12452,  and  S.  2S74)  to  the  House  of  Representat.ivt>s  and  the 

United  States  Senate ;  Urges  the  Mrly  appropriation  of  thefund.*?'need^  to  imple- 
ment effef/tively  the  provisions  of  tlie  Act;  Offers  to  those  goverrunental  agencies 
und?dei>artment,s  involved  the  supi>ort  and  counsel  of  the  leadersliip  and  member-- 
ship  of  tlie  NAFSA  in  implementing  their  expanding  roles  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national education^  .  . 


National  Association  of  Social  Workers.  Inc., 

Washiiwton.  B.C.,  May  ,5.  iUi)(}. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

Senate  Office  BiiiJdingy 

Wa9hi)\{/ton,  D.O.  •  '  ; 

Dear  SKiNatop.  Morse:  The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers  wishes  tc 
express  its  supiwrt  of  the  International  Education  Act  of  lOOG  and  the  iirogranis 
advocated  by  President  .Tohnson  iii  his  February  2.  1000  mes.sage  to  Congress  o\\ 
International  education.  Our  Association,  witli  a  niember.^'hip  of  40.000  socir.l 
workers  in  tJie  fifty  .states.  hoi>es  that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
will  ihake  a  favorable  report  on  this  bill. 

We  would  like  to  urge  that  a.  liberal  interpret^ition  be  given  the  Act.  that  is. 
an  interpretation  which  includes  social  work  education.  With  social  welfare 
needs  and  programs  expanding  in  nearly  ever:,  /oiuitry  of  the  wo?-ld.  shortages  of 
traine<l  manjiower  are  becoming  increusiaigly  acute.  Tliis  is  jiarticularly  true  in 
the  develojnng  countries  which  have  limited  reservf>irs  of  trained  ixu*sonnel  and 
very  liniifed  training  facilities.  "'We  beli(?ve  timt  social  work  (education  has  a 
Vitnl  role  to  play  in  •'the  d(welopnieut  of  re.sources  for  international,  study  and 
research  and  .  .  .  the  progress  of  educaticm  in  develinping  nations*'  as  stated  in 

2S74.   .Vniericau  social  welfare  too  will  benefit  by  passage  of  the  bill,  for  the 
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exi>erl'ence  of  otiier  t'ountrlcH  lias  couHldenible  relovjince  for  tlio  doprossed  ureas 
of  the  Uiiitetl  States. 

I  enclose  nii  outline  of  ways  In  which  we  beUovo  these  iiiteraiitioiial  education 
programs  may  :ippropriately  inehide  social  worlv  ixUication. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dr.  Hkhma.v  1>.  Stki.n; 
Chairttnin,  ComtntHnion  an  iHtmuttitmal  Social  IV* c//  r<\ 

Kn  closure: 

KxAMPLEs  OF  Social  \Vou.k  lOi) vacation  riuxiUAMs  IWdku  tiik.  Lntkk.\atio.\ai. 
.  Education  Act  ok  1900  ( S .  -\S74  a  \  n.  11.  H .  1 24^*1 )  a  .m >  n  i  ^:  Pkks  1 1 )K .v t 's 
Message  to  Congress  o.\   Inter.natio.nai.  Kulx-atio.n.   Fi:imi'AUY  2.  VM\i\ 

1.  Centers  for  Advanced  International  ^tudi(»s.  Grants  to  sdiodls.  \)r  groups 
of  schools,  of  social  work  to  operate, centers  for  inlevnatlonal  research  or  traluins. 
There  an?  <:t  this  time  no  sncli  centerjs  in  tlie  U.S.  .social  welfare  c<ln('alion  /ield. 

One  such  center  might  concentrate,  for  example,  on  tin*  study  of  c(nnnuuiity 
planning:  and  development,  an  issue  which  concerns  more  than  one  country  and 
which  requires  much  attention  if  we  are  to  understand  better  how.  incontiv(»  to 
change  is  developed,  the  con.^eqnences  of  the  breuhing  up  of  traditi<nial  values 
and  tniditioiial  family  orKanizaMon.  and  wluit  preventive  measures  will  lessen 
the  human  Imrdsliip  acconipanyinK  socjal  and  econouiic  devehjpmeat.  ^ 

According  t(>  the  1004  (V)nference  ou  Internatiomil  Social  Welfare  .Manpower, 
sponsored  by  the  HKAV,  AID,  and  the  Council  on  Social  WnvU  ^Mlucat!(M^,  the 
cl.iillenge  today  is  to  determine  how  social  worlx  slvills  can  most  constructively 
l)c  (ifted  into  tlie  new  and  often. quite  different  patterns  tliatlire  takiftg  shape. all 
r)ver  the  world  and  how  tliese  skills  may  help  to  build  the  institutions  that  will 
enable  developing  countries  more  adequately  tf)  mt*et  tlie  acfds  of  p(»opIe. 

2.  Strengthening  Undergraduate  Vrogranis  in  International  Studies.  Grants  (o 
.enable  social  work  faculty  in  undergraduate  colleges  to  receive  training  in  for- 
eign countries,  .\merican  sqcial  work  students  to  dO  snpervised  tield  work  abroad, 
and  social  work  faculty  and  scholars  from  overseas  to  study  in  the  I'nited  States 
and  to  serve  as  visiting  faculty  or  resource  persons  in  .American  coHt'ges. 

Trahiing  at  the  undergraduat(*  level  f<»r  social  workers  from  abroad  is  u(  key 
importance  because  na)st  do  not  have  the  e(hicaiional  background  for  graduate 
study,  the  traditional  educational  program  for  American  social  workers. 

3.  Estal)lishuieut  of  a  Center  for  Education  Cooperation  within  DIIK^W.  In 
order  that  this  "focal  point  for  leadership  in  international  educati<m,"  in  (he 
words  of  the  President,  may  be  fully  cognizant  of  stK'ial  work  and  social  w^ork 
education,  the  Center's  advisory  body,  tlie  jiroposed  Council  of  International 
Kchication,  to  include  a  rej^resentative  from  the  social  work  profession. 

4..  Exchange  of  Teaeher.s  and  Students.  The  exchange  I'eace  Corps  to  include 
j'oung  social  work  students  or  social  workers  frou)  abroad  placed  in  c(Mnnnuiity 
social  Avelfare  programs.  The  American  Educati(ui  Phirciueut  Service,  to  l»e 
established  by  DHE^W,  to  recruit  social  work  faculty  to  serve  overseas,  with 
tiuancial  assistance  to  those  going  to  areas  of  special  hardship. 

At  the  present  time  there  is.no  organized  and  substantial  way  in  which 
faculty  of  American  schools  of  social  work  can  get  experience  abroad.  witli-Mic 
exception  nf  the  Fu  lb  right  programs;  While  individual  faculty  URMubers  have 
l>eeii  aJ)Ie  tn  scn-nre  speciali;ccd  ext>erience,  it  has  been  too  nuich  a  matter  of 
hapi)eustance.  .\  concerted  i)rogram  of  exchange  of  teachers  t.iid  student-^  will 
serve  tli6 dual  purpose  of  training  students  and  advancing  iav)granis  in  the  heist 
countries,  ..     

5.  AID  Progrunis  for  Educational  Assistance  in  l>e,voTopi*ng  Xatirms.  r)ii-ect 
a.^sistance  to  socio I\  work  cdm-atioa  (Icvclo^nent  aliroad  by  allocating  funds  fca* 
teacher  training  (overseas  and  in  the  CS^) ,  construction  of.facilities.  specialized 
training  in  the  U.S.  of  f(n*eign  stnAcuts,  and  for  i)ublisjiing  texthooks.  ^ 

Many  staff  nwuibcrs  r)f  the  new. .soeial  NN'elfare  ndnistries  in  dev(»IoiMng  conii- 
tries  studied  in  U.S,  .schools  of  .:4ocial  work  and  gaint'd  1  Ihvir  (ield  experience  in 
.Vmerican  .social  agenr-ies.  And  yet  of  the  T.*>,000  fm*eign  students' studying  in 
the  U.S.  in  1003,  ies?^  than  -400  liad  social  work  education  as  their  majln-  field 
of  interest.     "  *  / 

G.  New  Bridges  of  Interna t if aj a  1  Understauding.  Tlie  Welfare  .\dmiuistratjon 
DHEW,  to  conduct,  or  contract  with  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education  or 
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individual  schools  of  .social  work  for,  oonfeveiiCes  of  Jiocial  welfare  leade.H  ami 
.w^pert^,'  Books  and  other  edueatJoiml  mnteria)s  on  social  work  to  be  sent  abroad. 
/Additional  support  to  an  American  college  abro^ul  enabling  it  to  establish  a  strong 
social  vyork  sequence  and  serve  as  a  model  for  such  sehuuls.  Special  programs 
lor  future  leaders  studying  in  the  (J.S.  for  special  (  ourffses  and  summer  institutes 
in  order  both  to  aid  the  students  and  eucom-age  the  s|rh6ols  to  plan  special  firn- 
grams.    Third  countries  seminars  on  b'ocial  work  iirv.  jilt^o  indicated. 


\.\TIONAL  CoXdKKSS  OF  I'AUENTS  ifc  TEACi"iEUS» 

Cln'mfj(hni..Sci}tcmhcr21,l06(}.^ 
Hon.  Wayne  I^.  Morse,   ,        .  '       *  . 

i^cnator  from  OrcffOHj  i^cnatv  O0c(!  Hnilftino. 

Wufthinf/ton,  D.C.:  '  . 

Tlie  nationni  TTA  hoard  of  ma  angers  meethig  in  Chicago  reiiMlrm  support 
of  the  International  Kdtncation  Act  already  i)re.sented  to  your  committee. ip  behalf 
.  of  national  PTA,  and  urge  passage  of  the  act  for  its  iK)tential  imporanee  in  in- 
''creasing  international  iniderstanding.  /  > 

'  ,  \  ^^rs.  ,Tbnnki.i£  MoouiiEAn, 

'/  .  President,  j 

N.VnoNAL  (/OXFEHENCB  OK  TllE  I'.S.  XATIOXAI.  CoM.MISSIOiV,tX>R  rNKSCO, 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse.  "  ^  '       .    .  ' 

11.^.  i^chatc,  '  .    '       '  "  *  '] 

Wa8?tinfftOii,  D .('.  ':  ^  '  ' 

Delegates  from  more  than  ItK)  leading  voluntary  organizations  represuuting 
;over  r»0  million  Americans.  attending,.^;poeial.  national  conference  of  the  U.S. 
national  Commi.ssion  for  U]^'Kii(^0,  '>^'ote<l  nnanimoiisly'^to  respectfull>^  urge 
passage  of  the  lutervatiobul  Kauwitiou,4Vct.  .  . 

'  >.        ' .    ;  '      Alvin  KirRicii: 

*  -/  -      ^  Con fcrvitcc  Chairman. 

^  "   *         National  Education  Association, 

Committee  ON  iNTERNATioijtAL  Relations, 
,      '^V       Washington,         May  S,196ii. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse,'  ^  — 

Old  Senate. Office  Ruildinff.  ^ 
Washington,  D.C'.  "  ... 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Committee  on  Int*'?  -fcional  Relation  a  of  the  Na- 
tional  Education  Association  convened  on  Arrii  20.  1060^  Biiring  the  meeting 
a  full  report  wa^ynmde  on  the  .';*^atu.<'  if  n.:l.  14643.  The  Coiamittee  especiallj^ 
noted  with  i)le8  sure  the  teaor  ava^'  -' ^  of  the  ftearing  condu,:ted  by  the  Tasu 
Force.  i  •  \ 

RealiJsing  yo'ur  long-time- dev  '.  'ca  to  education*  the  CommitVee- requested  also 
that  I  inform  yow  that  when  the  Bill  for  Internatiraml  Education  come.s  to  your 
notice,  you  will  have  onr  s/upport  and  assistance.;  Thi.s  bill  represents  to  us  a 
much  needed  additional  dimension  to  (iducation.     -  ' 

Sincerely  .vours.  .  > 

t^^TJLE.  Smith,  Heereiary. 

.  *  .^ORTII WESTERN  UNtVEBSITY,         .  * 

School  OF^  Law. 
Chieago,  ni.  September  2/,  Jf)6(i. 
Ubn,  Wayne  Morse,  ,  '  \ 

•  r/..S'.  Senate,  -I  ^     \,  c 

Washington.  D.C.      "    '  .« ^ 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Having  just  returned  from  u  meeting  of  the  United 
States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  in-New  Orlean.Sr  I  write  to  exi)re.»<s 
my  appreciation  of  your  leader.sh.ip  in  (roni\ect\6n  with  the  Inter  national  Educa- 
tion Act  of  lOOC  and  the  hop^  that  it  will  pass  the  Senate  at  this  se.^sion. 
-  ,  Sincerely  yours,  | 

Brunson  MacCiiesney., 

Profcss&r  of  Law, 
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North  WESTERN  University, 
Bvanstoiu  HI,  A  pril  20, 1966. 

Seniftor  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Ojjlce  BuiUUng, 
Washington,  D.O.  J 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Knowing  your  leadership  in  educational  niattors,  I  an\ 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Represontatlvo  Jolni  Bradcmas. concerning 
^the  International  Education  BUI.    I  hope  you  will  give  It  your  sympathetic 
consideration.  / 

With  kinde.s(;  regards,  "  . 

Ynvrs  very  sincerely, 

*  -  i  ■       ■    "  (JWKiNUOI.KN  M.  Cautkr,  Du'Cdtor. 


April  20,  liXMJ, 

Uepresehtatlve  John  liRAUKMAs, 

Jfomo  of  Ucpre^te7i4a-Uvc-i  OJ^icc  nni}dinff, 

Washington,  D.V. 

Ueak  Mr.  Bradbm  as  :  I  know  that  your  Sub-Connnittce  i.s  considering  the  Inter- 
national Kducntion  Bill  and  I  nin  writing  to  i»ay  how  much  it  will  mean  to  those 
of  as  who  are  concerned  with  the  urea  approach  internatlonaf  studies  If 
y<riir  conni|ittco  shonhl  .strengthen  the  re.s(»urccs  of  Titl?^a.  U  w^ill  be  helpful,  of 
(MMir.se,  to  have  souio  of  the  i-estrictions  Tcaoved  from  the  pveseht  oi)erat)  *ns  of 
Title' VI,  v.ii.,  the' r»(>%  matching  provision,  hut  since  mt)st  universities  are 
already  contribntlng  far  more  than  this  the  important  i)olnt  for  us  is  to  have 
more  funds  availahie  lo  aid  us  in  re.si)onding  to  the  demands  being  {Hit  upon  us. 
As  Director  of  the  l*rogran»  (/f  African  Studies  lirst  established  In  this  country 
and  om« of  the  t  wo  or  three*/ most  comprehensive,  1  ant  particularr-  cou-scious 
of  the  neeils  us  well  as  (-ontributioniii  of  the  Program.  ' 

I  believe  strongly  tlmt  tho.sp  of  us  with  specialized  resources  iu  tlio  universities 
rould  and  .should  be -making  contributions  to  the  development  of  International 
studies  both  at  the  colleginu^vel  throughout  our  country  and S  abroad.  Willi 
a<leifuate  re.s<iurce.s,  we  could  provide  ninch  niore  training  and!  ex{K»rienee  for 
teachers  in  the  smaller  liberal  arts  colleges  and  high  schools  and  also  w^ork  more 
etTcTtively  for  mutnar advajitage  with  our  colleagues  and  sister  institutions  in 
Africa.  i)nly  lack  of  fnJid.s  is  holdijig  n.s  back  fronj  e.xchangfjr  of  faculty  that  are 
desired  both  iii  Africa  and  Ion  our  own  campus.  The  African  sixjcialists  asso- 
ciated with  our  Program  ah?  closely  in  touch  with  their  colleugnes  abroad,  as 
.  well  as  in  this  conn  try,,  arid  I  iHjIieve'thafc  .support  through  the  international 
Kducation  Bill  for  our  a'ctilvities  could  pay  very  rich  dividends  in  consolidating 
what  we  have  been  able  to' do  already  and  givi^ig  us  the  opiM)rtunity  to  expand 
along  the  lines  we  have  alrcjtuly  charted.  .  . 

I  l<now  your  own  concern  for,  and  experience  in  the  Held  of  education,  indeed, 
I  am.nuich  interested  to  dee  that  yim  were  at  Harvard  and  Oxford,  as  I  ^vas 
also,  alid  that  we  arc  both  political  sciei?t?ists.  My  own^  concern^* or  area  studies 
is  as  a  laboratory  for  distipiiuary .approaches  but  one  within  which  Interdis- 
ciplinary Work,  is  not  only]  encouraged  but  es.s6ntial.  It  is  in  this  perspective 
that  I  am  appealing  for  ^our  sympathetic  interest  in  that  section  of .  NDEA, 
Title  Yi;  on  which  oiir  cenjter.s  and  opr  research  are  in^^rca singly  dependent.  I 
l»elieve  .sincerely  fhat  whai:  we  have  been  able  to  accbmiUjsh  ali;eady  is  a  good 
war  rent  that  add  itlomiLsli  pp.ort  wouUl  bo  iLSed  for  the  broad  advantage  of 
scholarly  work  and  to  aid  those  abroad  as  well  a.s  at  home.     ,  A  , 

I  l<!ai:ned_froni  Or.  Uolan  1  Voung  that  you  have  visited  the  Program  of  African 
Studies  at  Xorth western  I  niversity  on  an  earlie.r  date  "and  I  hopi»  very  much 
that  \xi^  will  have  the  idi^asure  of  welcondng  you"  hejre  agaiir  in  fhe  tuture. 
Slnmld  you  hiuin  thi.s  vicinity  a1id  hav(v  the  time  1  would  bo  most  appretvative- 
if  you  would  let  us  know.  I  would  be  particularly  happy,  if  oUY'faculty  and  stu- 
dents had  1  he  , opportunity  to  hear  you  siwak  ahout  your  approach  t^  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  International  Kducation  Bill  and  to  exchange  ideas  about 
where  we  can  all  most  constructively  place  our  efforts.       -  ./  - 

With  kindest  regards. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Gwendolen  M.  Carter,  Director. 


(58  Sr>.>-~GG  -37- 
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*  Prepared  Statemknt  oFGKoiuui  Winch ksteu  S'nwK,  Ju.,  Dean,  Giiaduate  School 

OK  Au'rs  AND  SciENCK,  NEW  YouK  UNKEKsri'Y,  Xew  York,  N.AT. 

^^ly  eoiiconi  luis  loni;  been  for  the  need  which  so  many  of  us  forsee  as  tUis^ 
eeiuiiry  moves  into  the  next,  of  wiuipplnt,'  our  hosts  of  onconiln;^  students  in  the 
eolleKt*s  and  uiiiversities,  with  ii  eh»JU*  nude'standinK  of  the  iMMiuireiuiuits  for 

•  peaeo,  and  of  providing;  ihem  with  the  hnph»nienls  wiUi  tn  •(»lYei't  it  nud 
hohl  on  to  it.  euipluislvst*  an  '*un(h»i'standinK  of  tlie  requirements  f(U'.  iwaee" 
rather  thau  of  peace  itself.  If.  tlio  re<pilrenieuts  are  clear,  men  <>f.>ro()d  will  and 
intelligence  will  se(»U  to  tneet  theui.  The  nHiuirenients  Imve'niuch  to  do  with 
supply Uitr  basic  need  of  food,  j;helter,  elothin^,  and  nuMlical  care,  but  they  rnuiify 
into  Um)  effective  distrilmiion  oX.  nuit-emUgoods,  ofTcctive  comnuuiicatiun  between 
pe6pl(»N,  mutual  respect  tor  differluj;  societal,  rt^li^rious,  iiud  artistic  values  and 
attitudes  towards  custcun,  tradition,  and  c^•pallsion,  chau{:e  and  rc^volt — all/in  a 
word,  which  we  imply  in  the  terms  **health,  otlucatiou  and/ welfare.^'  The 
students  of  one  >reuern.ti(m  becouu^  the  teachers  ^if  the  next.  The  only  i^rnctical 
way  to  coiiie  at  tlie  students  Is  by  tlie  teuchers.l  It  (s  hoijcd  that  teacliers  are 
and  will  continue  to  l)e  iKirsous  of  initiative,  jiidyiumj^j^pd  ji^:|iT"U)t*^^^"^^^*^' 
produce  a  continuiu;;  band  of  these,  challeu^^ea  as  they  are  by  the  vi^rors  of 
trainin^r  in  their  disciplines,  wo  uiust  assure  ^tliem  ample  opiwirtunity  in  the 
words,  of  the  iJill  '*to  develop  to  the  fullest  exieut  possible  their  intellei-tual 
capacities  in  all  areas  of  kuo\vl(»Oge  iH^rtaiaiug  iii  other  ccnuttries,  peoples  and 
cultures.''  To  acccuuplish  this  is  to -provide  the  means  for  the  survival  "(»f 
enlifrhten(»d  deiuocracy.  Section  2  of  this  Bill,  tlujrefore,  expresses  ^uceiucHy 
u  rationale  forfan  net  which  provides  the  lii^rhest  tyiie  of  eidightened  national  > 
self-interest  wlmle  it  blends  with  the  wider  sphere  of  global  hnnuiu  interest. 

Tlie  libenjl/imd  ebistic  natv  w  of  the  grants  hei<i>oUen  in  Section  'A  will  be  wel- 
comed by  al!  for  whom  I  siw       By  accentuating  the  i>ositive  approach  and  by 
assuming  tln\raght  use  of  tl*    .  ants  by  uumi  and  universities  with  wide  experi- 
ence, the  sfaiJdiHMit  eucounv     recipi(»nts.  to  accept  a  tremendous  respousibilify 
*  tothe  natijui  Mjl  to  the  world  of  universal  edueatiou.  \ 

f^ince  gradiii!!['te  education  rightly  couccdved  is  an  hi?:oparable  continuum  for 
undergrjiduatcU  who  (lualify,  I  tind  one  ()f  the  most  attractive  feaiures  nf  thoi 
Bill  in  Section  4  wliich  .suggests  the  value  of  and  provides  tlie  means  for  ost^•d)- 
lishing  more  fidly  than  ever  before  possible  the  roots  of  international  educati(ni  / 
annuig  talented  untJcromilnatcH.  1^ 

The  key  to  nltimate  sucw^ss  of  this  legislation  when  .it  is  pH.ssed  by  Congress,  ^ 
as  we  hope  it  will  lie.  lies  in  the  idc^ntiilcation  of  proper.^rceipieuts^r  ~siihj)ort 
and  the  selection  of  the  qualified.    One  commenting  in  that  old  Bn^jli.sh'  Kpic- 
jfeoiCidf  (xmwt  tho^c  who  .«;hould  travel  abroad,  (acul.  i)y  implicjition,  tho^o  who 

should  not/ noted :    '   ,  / 

*'Far  countries  are  bettei- visited  by  one  who  nvaibs."  by  one. who  brings  w^th  him 
ai  st(K-k  of , knowledge,  experience,  and  accomplishmeut,  and  who  also  approaches 
the  foreign  shore  with  a  receptive  attitude  towardM  learning  something  nfore  and 
of  contributing  something  to. boot  «  /  ^ 

i  Tlie  opportiuiity  which  this  Bill  will  pro Nide  itHnagnifi cent.  The  responsibility 
of  selection  and  follow-up  faced  by  the  Secretary  of  i^Iealth.  Education  and 
Welfare,  i and  by  the  agencii^  of  higher  edui»ati on  that  work  with  him  is  un- 
precMeiitwl  in  sheer  magnitude.  But  both  the  c:)PiKu4nufty  and  the  resi^nsibility 
are  eminently  worth  offering.  '  \ 

A.^  a  Kulbright  researchjii»holar  |n  Kngland,  and  one  who  also  lecturf-d  there, 
in  Oslo.  ri(»lsinki.  juid  Copc/nhagen,  I\can  testify  to  the  value  whTeh-rtie  opi>or- 
tunity  of .  close  OouijnmTimshlp  \\it\i  tlie  community  i)f  sclioltvrs  abroad,  of 
,  working  with  «tuden/s  there.'  and  of  using  the  superior  library  collectioiis  in  my 
nehl  to  be  found  ai)j*(>a(l.  Ijlad  in  improving  my  own  work  hi  cla.sses  here.  My 
students  have  proiit/id,- and  I  wcmid  wish  that  nun-e  and  more  of  our  profe.ssors  . 
could  have  similar  (Experiences.  •  1  vvelcoiue  lilvcwise  the  provision  in  the!.  Bill  fxrr 
bringing  visiting  sc^iolars  and  fjiculty  to  our  centers  fo-  the  imiprovemeut  of  our 
staffs  and  incidentally,  for  what  they  . may  derive  of  benefit  from  a  !=?ettled  .life 
with  us  for  a  iieriod  of  time.  .        <  i  f. 

JNfy  own- departinent.s  at  N.Y.U.  of  language.  |goveriiniont,  sociology,  i anthro- 
pology, ecdnoniics/aii!d  physics  .specificaUy.  and  the  humanities  and  soci.nl  .sciences 
in  general,  have  MjngJaeGn-seelung  loThA^elop  cooperative  internationari»roglnnis 
for  their  faT5uTB?siinrt  students,  whixrh  se<»m  to  uie  to  be  emlnentlv  srint^  isind  - 
salutary    Tlie  language  in^iple  are  japt  to  look  at  international  education  hi- 
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hitoniUv  iu  Mriler-ln  |KTfc<'i.  the  siK^vli  juuI  kn(i\vk'(lK<*  the  rnltiuv  of  t he 
cnuutrv  i»f  tUvir  urofossUmul  iufcrosts.  'Hio  social  s*-iwi(ists  and  nnii.y  <»f  tnc 
jihvsiriM  sH«'iifist>  look  Hi>on  iiiliM-nalinnjU  I'dnratlon  lunlti-latcrnlly.  whiHi 
iilUmatflv  must  U*  Ihe  diiTcliou  of  international  stihUcs  hi  our  rlosoly  knit  worUl. 

This  r.ni  will  assui-ea\v  ha\v  Iho  am^rovnl  of  the  more  than  -%CKH)  ttNuhi'rs 
who  vomimav  tho  Mo<!i^n»  LanKiia4:(»  Ahs<^  hUioii.  of  the  more  than  (itUKM)  ntizms 
who  rharartcri/.<*  the  nu'm)HT>hii>  of  tho  ;12  oriu'aui-/atlou<  whi^'li  uiakv«  nii  ihv 
Amrritan  (^nunU  of  lA«artied  Scu-iclios.  and  of  l\u»^>?5i'V^M-ia  nullu>us  win*  aro 
ivproseuUHl  ih -tho  t\S.  .National  C^aninisHicai  ft»r  l'\KS<'().  Many  of  tIn\M' 
IMTsons  an*  a^  adtMuir,  and  will  carry  rht»  n  siHaisibilitics  ]n>t»Ml  ahovr,  Maiiy  ujoro 
arc  iHM-sons  <h'i'plv  intcrestrd  in  this  move  for  the  welfare  of  nations  nilcr- 
iiationaliy.  All  nuMnlxTs  of  the  ihnHi  ^ronp-s  are  siu-eud  throughout  all  >tatos  of 
th(Miid<ai.  ,  .  . 

Asa  uhMnberof  tho  I'.S.  Nati»aial  ronimission  for  I'NhSCO.  as  well  as  a  private 
citizen.  I  think  it  proiHM-  that  yon  should  know  my  fwliuKs  on  this  snbjirt. 


Statu  ('nivkusitv  w  Xkw  Vobk, 

I.VtKJI.NATIONAL  STUIUKS  .\Nn  \VOKU>  AWAJR». 

0  y.s  t     IS  a !/,  A^  V. ,  N  <  fit  cm  hcv  2, 1 VOO. 

lion.  Wa\nk  Mousk, 
r,s.  Snuitv, 
WuHUiuyttiHy  i>.(\ 

Ukak  Sknatou  Mousk:  I  am  wrltinj;  yon  as  ihairnnin  of  the  snbciunmit tiv  ou 
education  present ly^cousiidering  your  Bill  S.  1!.S74  on  International  Kdncution.  As 
foruier  president  of  Spriii|;Jield  ('<»llege,  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  t»arliest  interna- 
tional colleges  in  the  rnitwl  l-:tates.  and  shice  last  St»pteniher,  Kx(s.nrive  Dean 
for  Internatioual  Studies  ami  W'orUX  Affairs  of  the  State  Tuiversity  of  New  Y(u-k, 
the  largi^st,  ycmngest.  suuLt'astest-growiuK  I'niverslty  in  the  I'tiited  States,  I  have 
been  privilegnl  tp  work  at  tlie  grasw  roots  of  the  nt^ed^  to  be  served  by  thi.s  bill. 
As  a  Willamette  Tniversity  (Orej;on)  jjradnate  of  VM2.  I  have  a  vivid  riK*<illec- 
tion  of  our  foolbaU  Kafne  with  the  Vniversity  of  Hawaii,  Sunday  aftOTiiHUi,  De- 
cember 7.  1^1 ;  wlHt.'fl  was  ^'calkHrVhy  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor— rein  in  <ler 
of  the  snddt'U  smalliiess  of  our  world,  and  our  pathetic  ignorance  of  events  on 
the  other  side  of  th**  world.  Tliis  bill,  which  caiitures  the  historic  urgency  of 
our  time  for  students  peuerally  (provisiou  for  undergraduate  education)  to  ade- 
quately understand  all  areas  of  our  >.)irinking  world,  and  the  <  ritical  n)an|>ower 
rwpiirement  of  our  leadership  role  in  the  world  for  advanced  and  siHK-ialize<l 
comiK^tem-e  (p">^'>^"'"  for  centers  of  advanced  international  studies),  is  to  be 
commemhHl  for  weddihg  these  two  essentials  in  any  pro;;nini  aime(i  at  human 
survival  in  the  short  run,  and  democrats-  citc/enshiii  in  one  world  in  the  long 

'^Though  institutions  like  the  State  Tniversity  «tf  New  York,  with  its  5S 
canjpnses.  VUm  faculty.  110,000  students,  and  curricula  ranging  from  agric-ul- 
ture  and  tet-hnit^l  colleges,  through  university  and  meiUcal  centers,  to  advauccMl 
siHH-ializtHl  s<-hools,  are  doing  much  to  mm  Ibis  demand,  the  liour  is  late,  and 
the  resources  far  ton  jsinall.  In  the  short  year  the  prognnn  in  this  Htate  (  ni- 
versity  has  been  develoi>e<l,  centering  in  tair  new  In:ernational  Center  on  this  407 
a<TO  estate  40  minut4?«  from  the  Tnited  Nations,  with  curricnhir  developnitMit  on 
all  ;*S  <'anipuses.  regional  centers  overseas,  tet^hnical  assistance  to  develoi)ing 
nations,  learning  and  librajy.  resource  th^velopnjent.  the  StJite  has  conjuiittml 
over  10  million  dr)llars  in  capital  and  2  million  dollars  in  oiH'raticaml  budget 
in  furthering  the  puri>ose.j  of  the  bill.  Vet.  we  all  know  Anu-riejin  higher  ednca- 
ti<»u  is  pUifullv  preparotl  to  understand  mainland  <*hina  now  eniptiug  on  the 
World  scene,  va^-t  stH-tion  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  and  j>articularly 
(he  critical  issues  that  hn-k  us  into  natioaal  commitnuMif^-^  of  men  and  hardware 
all  over  the  globe.  .     .  .      .  i 

We  do  not  yet  seem  able  to  grasp  the  fact  that  penetrating  infenjatuaml  under- 
standing requires  jireparation,  siKH-ial  and  general  edncaticuj,  research  and 
validation  on  a  magnitude  conuueusnrate  at  least  with  o\ir  effort  to  gel  u  missile 
to  the  moon.  Indeed,  it  uiay  prove  to  be  hanlef  to  build' a  bridge  fr<uu  man  to 
man  than  to  get  that  missile  on  the  moon  I 

I  would  hoi)e  that  thc^  bill  anticipates  relating  tlie  graduate  centers  to  tho 
enrichment  of  undei'gnaduate  general  education,  as  we  are  organized  to  do  fn 
the  State  Tiiiversity,  so  that  researcli  will  not  remain  on  library  .shelv<'s  f)r  in 
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lK>siMon  papers,  merely,  but  will  inform  teaching  and  service  au  well.  Only 
through  this  direct  and  continuou8  "multiplier**  effect,  can  we  hope  to  cut  down 
the  dist&Qce  between  our  knowledge  and  our  action,  and  discharge  our  national 
obligation  to  facilitate  an  educated  citizenry  capable  of  performing  responsibly 
in  a  global  setting. 

We  hope  further,  the  bill  will  encourage  expansion  of  bi-national  centers,  both 
here  and  abroad  to  facilitate  authentic  collaboration  on  common  tfroblems,  feed- 
back involvement  of  foreign  scholars,  and  refinement  of  our  understanding  of 
American  studies  and  involvement  as  the  proper  counterimrt  of  International 
Studies,  much  as  the  State  University  has  developed  in  our  Paris  Center.  It 
would  seem  appropriate  that  federal  funds  should  seelrto  clarify  through  re- 
search, teaching,  and  service  the  interconnections  of  American  and  every  other 
national  and  culture  interest  that  impinges  on  us,  and  should  seek  to  inform 
thereby,  not  only  objective  scholari^ip,  but  in  turn  develop  an  enlightened  citizen- 
ship capable  of  participating  intelligently  In  democratic  decision-making  essen- 
tial to  the  fate  of  us  all. 

Finally,  we  hope  the  bill  intends  to  interpret  broadly  the  internationalizing 
of  the  undergraduate  curriculum,  in  something  more  imaginative  than  tinker* 
ing  with  a  few  additional  courses.  Almost  any  "study"  can  be  international, 
and  indeed,  shonld  be.  If  it  is  genuinely  responsive  to  all  the  data  and  organized 
general  principles.  Unfortunately,  "International  Studies"  have  ofteti'been 
little  more  than  a  bloodless  rehearsal  of  foreign  policy,  are  merely  one  among 
many  specialize '.ions  within  an  undergraduate  curriculum.  If  the  bill  really 
intends  to  widen  the  "knowledge  of  other  countries  .  .  .  as  of  .  .  .  utmost  im- 
portance in  promoting  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  between  nation.s", 
then  it  must  insure  that  all  the  disciplines  that  bear  on  our  human  situation, 
and  take  us  swiftly  into  the  heart  of  the  culture,  ideology,  and  practice  of  other 
nations  and  i)eople.s  be  encouraged  to  become  "international.".  One  would  hope 
tbpt  considerations  of  quantitative  equity  in  distribution  of  funds,  would  not 
cro  vd  out  qualitative  innovation  in  long  delayed  educational  reform  in  this  area. 
•What  is  needed  Is  not  merely  more  courses  in  International  studies,  but  the 
intprnationalis^ing  of  cverj/  study  in  the  university. 

We  con\n\end  you  for  the  comj)rehenslve  terms  of  the  bill,  their  relevance  to 
all  levels  of  higher  education,  their  intent  to  augment  present  litfiited  resources, 
and  new  centers  of  international  excellence.  We  know  finst  hand  that  our  best 
efforts,  already  l)egmi  in  so  many  places,  need  the  encouragement  and  help  of 
such  leffislation,  and  assure  you  we  are  doing  all  within  our  power  to  "catch  up" 
with  the  need«  of  our  time.  'Whether  we  are  indeed,  too  late,  only  history  can 
tell.  Meantime,  can  we  do  less  than  our  best  to  ready  every  .student  for  his 
proper  responsibility  as  citizens  of  this  real  changing  world,  and  some  students 
with  the  s|)ecial  skills  of  advanced  comi>etence  in  the  understanding  of  the  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  critical  issues  of  selected  regions  of  the  world?  We  think 
not,  and  trust  there  will  be  no  hesit.incy  on  the  part  o*  tho  Senate  to  pass  this 
bill.  If  any  of  our  staff  could  be  hel\:ful  in  putting  thv  imiwrtance  of  this  bill 
more  urgently  before  your  coninriitiee,  we  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 
Cordially  yours, 

Glenn  A.  Olds, 
Executive  Dean. 


Oregon  State  University, 

Scnooi.  OF  Education, 
Corvallia,  Oreg.,  April  25, 1066. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

VEJLtL  SE37ATOR  Morsr:  We  nre  aware  that  the  International  Education  Bill  is 
now  before  Congress.  After  reading  the  bill,  I  feel  that  it  is  basically  a  good 
one.  It  would  be  my  suggestion,  however,  that  the  ^  be  provision  made  for 
international  workshops  in  the  summer  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
to  include  the  different  subject  matter  fields  and  different  kinds  of  people  includ- 
ing teachers,  curriculum  specialists,  and  administrators*  Provision  might  also 
be  made  for  the  interchange  of  teachers  and  administrators  on  the  varioys  levels 
on  a  short  time  basis,  that  is,  six  months  to  a  year.  j 

This  institution  has  worked  with  the  International  ^Education  section  of:  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  in  providing  short  time  programs  (approxi- 
mately three  months)  for  science,  matheiiiatics,  and  Industrial  arts  teachers. 
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IhiH  program  haa  been,  we  feel,  very  worth  whlie  but  It  is  limited  In  scope,  We. 
would  like  to  see  more  of  this  kind  of  thU\g  but,  In  addition,  the  same  kind  of 
opportunity  for  small  groups  ot  American  administrators  and  teachers  to  work 
abroad,  The  International  Education  Office,  In  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most 
competent  and  efficient  groups  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  I)r, 
Thomas  Cotner,  chief  of  that  section,  is  in  a  position  to  provide  excellent  Infor- 
mation  concerning  programs  for  elementary  and  secondary  persons. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  service  you  are  providing  for 
this  natlou.   I  will  stop  by  your  office  the  next  time  I  am  In  Washington, 
Sincerely,  ^ 

Lestsb  B£ALS, 
Prof  esuor  of  Education. 

Klhkut  Covell  Colijcoe, 
o  '  *  Univebsity  OF  THE  Pacific, 

Stockton^  Calif. t  Marvh  9,  Vj6iS. 

Senator  Waynk  MoBflE, 
Senate  Offloe  Building, 
Washini;ti>nf  D,C. 

OfiAB  Sknatob  Mobse:  As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966,  you  will  be  Interested  In  the  program  in  inter-American  studies 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  Elbert  Covell  College,  the  SpanUh^9peaking  college 
of  the  University  of  the  Pacific, 

This  is  a  college  whose  eilorts  for  strengthening  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs  brings 
together  students  from  all  the  SjMinish-speaking  countries  and  Interested  North 
Americans  from  the  variolar  States  for  a  living  and  learning  experHence  In  inter- 
Americkn  relations,  '  All  subject  matter  courses,  with  the  exception  ci  English 
as  a  Second  Language,  are  taught  in  the  Spanish  language.  The  fk)relgn  lan- 
guage barrier  is  thus  completely  eliminated  for  Latin  Americans,  permitting 
them  to  fit  immediately  into  the  North  American  educational  system  and  prac- 
tices and  concentrate  on  the  search  for  knowledge  and  creativity  in  their  own 
language,  The  North  American  student  bears  the  responsibility  and  opportunity 
of  acquiring  outsUndlng  Spanish  language  skills  and  a  vocabulary  embracing 
many  academic  areas  and  social  activities.  The  North  American  student,  there- 
fore,  receives  an  une<iualied  training  for  future  participation  in  Latin  American 
relations  in  industrial,  educational,  and  government  services. 

In  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  the  International  Education  Act,  the 
Bibert  Covell  College  is  now  actively  and  totally  committed  in  your  proposed 
comprehensive  program  for  the  strengthening  of  Inter-American  studies  at  the- 
undergraduate  level.  In  its  third  year  of  official  operation  (the  fifth  of  planning 
and  development) ,  one  hundred  and  twelve  students  are  presently  enrolled  in  this 
program,  thirty-two  from  the  United  States,  eighty  from  sixteen  Latin  American 
countries. 

Both  North  Americans  and  Latin  Americans  gradually  become  exceptionally 
bilingual.  All  Latin  American  students  are  required  to  study  English  alsa 
More  important  than  the  acquisition  of  language  skills  for  all  these  students, 
however,  are  the  understanding  and  the  ability  to  deal  positively  with  different 
cultures  which  are  developed  In  this  program. 

The  glamour  of  the  exotic  quickly  wears  off  and  there  is  developed  a  clear 
understanding  of  dilfere.^t  values,  preferences,  reactions,  and  techhiques  for- 
getting  along  together.  In*  a  few  years  these  young  men  and  women  will  be 
scattered  throughout  Latin  America  in  key  positions.  They  will  have  had  the 
s^i^me  academic  and  aoQi^^L  background  through  the  three  or  four  years  of  college 
association  and  will  h^^ve  formed  lading  friendships  and  mutual  respect  We 
can  anticipate  t^'.l"^  importance  and  contributions  to  stronger  inter-American, 
hence  inftemational  cooperation. 

One  half  of  the  Latin  American  students  are  scholarship  supported  by  the 
Unirepslty,  This  Is  with  purpose.  These  ambitious  student^i  often  set  the 
academic  standards,  They  well  recognize  the  chance-in-a-lifetlme  for  advanced 
educational  pret)aratlon,  and  they  make  every  effort  to  succeed  In  the  opportunity. 
Those  students  who  are  more  privileged  financially  and  not  in  need  of  scholar- 
ship support  must  a)so  be  present.  They  serve  as  representatives  of  the  con- 
temporary Influential  business,  social,  and  governmental  socie^  as  it  is  and, 
therefore,  the  medium  in  which  eventual  economic,  political,  and  social  progress 
must  evolve  forward  through  the  coor)eratlve  endeavors  and  concern  for  all  levels 
of  society, 
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I'litil  tlM'  ]»n'yrm.  llu'  I'nivt'i'.^il.v  il^rlf  lias  iiivt'NicH.  in  adWitidii  lt>  r.H-iJities. 
approximately  oiic  Jialf  nnlli'Mi  (l<»Iljirs  in  ^clmlai-sliips.  faculty  salaries,  aiijl  iii- 
striicl ioiial  nialerials  aiitl  (Mjiiiimieut.  ^Jradually.  vari^ms  individuals,  Imsiiiess 
riiJerprises  with  in(eresr<  in  Lutitt  Afiierica.  ami  ioutuliMUms  Iiave  I«n*ii  «•<»»- 
(rihiitiii^  ^jrauts.  hut  the  lin:nicia<  lUM'd  \^\  Uoi'p  this  iioluiz  pn»;jram  on  the  iiiDVe 
to  hetler  ijuality  is  still  considerahle.  As  ymi  \vell  niMler-taiid  as  a  sjMMisor  of 
tlie  Act.  pioiiiMTiii^  iunovalions  whirli  dilYer  from  the  i'stahlished  pattvrus  i»'«*d 
support  flnrin^  tile  Iprniat  ive yi  ars. 

I  would  uppiH'ciale  yawv  t  l(K<e  exaniiiiat  i<ni  nC  the  descriptive  materials  whieli 
are  eiielosi^l.  Wt*  \v<nild  he  very  happy  to  have  you  or  one  of  your  ijiterested  eol- 
leir.nies  visit  this  I'anipus  so  tliat  y<ai  could  jK'rsoually  ohserve  and  evaluate  this 
si»;nili<-ant  contrihiiiitm  to  Internal i<aial  studies  \\'itli  its  proven  excelh'Ut  results. 
Sincerely  yours. 


KLHtHT  C'OVKIX  COM.I;OK:  CaUKYING  on  TUK  Sl'A.NliH  TlUDllION  IN  CaUFOUNIA 


Tradition's  fiui'  lo^ic  niaUes  it  approi>riate  that  the  rnitinl  ritntes'  first  Spuuisb- 
spenkinjj  liheral-arts  college  slM)Uld  he  located  iii  California  and  at  Stockton.  For  , 
cnltnral  ciUisan^uinity  suhtly  links  sclnxds  at  the  l*acitie  Coast  uiissions  of  the'  " 
ISth  and  l!)th  centuries  ti)  an  i'ducational  exiK'rinn'nt  un(h»rway  at  California's 
oldest  institution  of  hii:her  learning,  chartei'cd  in  isrit.  the  I'niversity  of  the  Pa- 
eilic  at  Stmktoii.  It  is  the  Klhert  (N)Vell  Coth.^e.  (^stahlished  in  I'.HiS  chiefly  to 
Kcrve  students  from  Latin  America  Avhose  cultural  houielanil  is  Old  SiMiin.  Ak  a 
societal  device  min^lin^  talente<l  y<mnj?  Katin-.\nn*ricans  with  their  Anglo-Saxon 
(•<»unterparts,  it  is  in  the  zritfjcjst  of  In'tterin;;  the  relations  amonj;  th«*  Auierieas. 
As  an  edncati«>nal  inn«)vat  ioir.*it  is  making;  history. 

Many. coil* '.Lies  or  !nii\  tTsil  ies  in  the  United  Statey  list  in  their  <'atalo^'s  an  area 
"f  iU-ademic  special ixatttm  called  "Latin  American  Studii-s."  !*Area"  is  the  con- 
venient term  for  any  c(mihiuation  of  courses  in  the  smMal  sciences  which  contain 
•'Latin  Ann'rica**  in  their  titles  the  name  ut  any  (»f  tin*  indivithial  rejjions  or 
Countries  which  comiKtse  that  A;e(»^raphu-al  section  f^f  the  world.  Stutlents  who 
specialize  in  such  Latin  American  Studies  are  X<»rth  Americans.  Their  class- 
mates are  fellow  North  Ann'ricans.  Their  instrnctors  are  North  Americans.  In 
a  moiiocnltnrah  nnnndin;:nal  ednciitional  h.'irning  exiKM'ience,  the  academic  spe- 
ciaHz:iti<ai  called  Latin  .Vnn>rican  Studies  remains  all  too  often  an  understanding 
(»f  Latin  Ann^rican  alVairs  from  n  North  American  iK)int  of  view. 

Hut  all  this  k;u)Wled«<'  often  yields  disappointing  result.s  for  the  Spanish  major 
who  plans  to  work  and  live  with  lAxthi  AnierjcaiiN.  When  he  receives  his  college 
decree  he  tliscovei's  7m  |M)sition.s  availahle  in  Sp;jnish-si)eakinK  Latin  Anjerica  for 
North  Americans  who  liMVe  dcMHcated  their  collejfe  i*areers  to  a  major  in  the 
Spanish  lany:ua^e  and  literature.  Spanish-speaking  Latin  Ann'ricans  do  not  ne<Ml 
Siwiuish-si>eakinfi  NoCh  Autericans  to  ser',e  as  teachers  of  the  Spanish  language 
and  literature  in  Latin  America. 

Tntil  the  estahlishment  in  Septeinher,  iJMi.i,  of  the  Klhert  Covell  College,  no 
Latin  Anu'ricab  Studies  program  in  the  Cnited  States  had  presented  a  C(»nst:ant 
intercnltural  living  exiK'rien<M^  for  hoth  Latin  American  and  linguistically  ijuali- 
fiiMl  North  American  students  training  theni  meanwhile  to  lH»conn»  hilingnal 
siHM-ia lists.  At  Covell  tht^y  are  j-n rolled  in  the  same  chisses.  Their  (ieJcJs  of  aca- 
demic eu^pli^»^^i^^  »»Hy  cover  th*.  range  of  the  offerings  of  the  CuiVi'rsity  of  the 
Paeitic.  One-thira  <>f  the  studi-nts  who  .study  hi  Klhert  Covell  (.N)llegear^  North 
Americans:  two-thirds  are  Latin  Americans.  Currently  eighty  Ijiitin  American 
students  represent  fourteen  Spanish-s|K'aking  American  rcpnhlics.  One-half  of 
these  students  reci'ivt^  scholarship  supiM»rt  from  the  Cniversity.  foundati(tns,  and 
governnu'jit  ageucii's. 

All  students.  lM»th  Latin  and  North  Ann'rican.  are  required  during  the  fonr-y<^*ir 
I)rograni  to  study  courses  in  hi>th  N(vrtii  and  Latin  American  areas.  Basic  re- 
ijnin^nnmts  for  the  Hachelor  of  Arts  (h'grc^^  include  "History  of  Latin  America," 
"filstory  (►f  the  United  Slates."  J*tJtv»graphy  of  Anglo-America,"  "Geography  of 
.Central  and  Stjuth  Ameri<-a,  *  '-(Ireat  Figures  (►f  I>atin  American  Literature,"  and 
"La<Tntnn^  of  the  United  States."    Of  the  V14  units  required,  a  minimum  of 

•Dr.  CuIIen  U  Dlrootor  of  tho  Kltn^rt  Covell  CoIIe^je  of  the  Univorwlty  of  the  Puclflc.  He 
took  his  doctorate  at  MlOdlehtiry  Collope,  Vermont. 


.Vin  nru  L  Cmj.kn.  Dirvvior. 


(Fnun  The  Puclfio  lUstoriaa  .VovcmlxT  llHi.  1 


{J$y  Arthur  J.  Cullen*) 
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thirty  must  tnkeu  in  iiitcT-AnmrU'ah  art^a  courses.  Otlior  basic  nMiulromeiits 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  di^Ptv  in  In ti^r- American  Studies  include  a  choice  be.-, 
twet^n  elementary, econdiuic^  i^r  conii>arative  governments.  |>sychology  or  rocI- 
olojfy.  ixbysics  or  cbejnistry  or  biology.  At  least  sixty-two  \ln\\H  of  tbe  total 
numl)er  reijuired  for  the  dej;rtK^  must  be  in  the  Siwitilsh  laugnage.  Only  "Kng- 
lish  as  a  Second  Language"  «nd  ••Litenitnn*  of  Mie  Tnitcd  States:"  are  required 
courses  in  the  English  language. 

With  a  student  body  couiikpshI  of  both  ^rth  and  I^Jitin  Americans  in  every 
cr>^rse,  we  have  the  rwietions  of  two  cultures,  or  the  possilile  reactions  of  slx- 
tet^n  nations.  These  reaction.s,  values,  contrasts,  cojaparlsons,  traditions,  and 
l>ellefs  are  all  in  contlkt  with  wich  other ;  the  Hnal  acitptnnce  of  tJicse  differences 
gives  us  the  new  kind  of  Inter- American  exiH»rience  which  mu>*t  replace  the  tra- 
ditioual  proiH'aui  in  Latin  American  Studies,  if  such  programs  are  to  produce 
inter-i'Ultural  understanding.  ^ 

It  is  iniraenjw»Iy  significant  tliat  Ut,H:4us^j|^>«  lack  of  proHciency  in  the  Euglish 
langimgc,  none  of  the  Uitiu  Anl^Wf^ti^^^^L;ovell  could  have  enrolled  oh  a  full- 
time  regular  stud(^nt  in  any  other  eoIIOge  or  university  of  the  United  States. 
Usually  Latin  American  students  do <iiot  attend  North  American  colleges  to  learn 
English;  they  come  to  take  advantage  of  the xnlucationai  opiK>rtmiities,  to  l>ecome 
familiar  with  the  teclmi(pu^s.  materials,  and  equipment  which  are  at  the  disposal 
of  students  in  the  rnitiMl  .States.  For.theni,  Covell  College  eliminates  the  lan- 
guage IwrricT. 

r>*ually,  the  Latin  Anu^ricaji  M'ho  has  rtM*eived  his  university  education  in 
the  United  States  has  studied  In  Hie  Knglish  language.  He  controls  two  vocabu- 
laries, two  concepts,  which  are  oot  interchangf^able,  unfortunately.  He  employs 
one  language  to  express  his  sooirJ  ^ind  familiar  life;  h(»  uses  another  to  express 
his  professional  life.  He  does  not  hIi>xtv  his  professional  life  with  h\n  family, 
with  his  compatriots.  l)ecau.se  they  do  not  understand  English,  the  language 
in  which  he  has  acquired  liis  pn>fessional  training  in  education,  economics, 
scleuc*e,  etc.  Too  many  foreigners  have  returned  to  their  native  lands  with  newly 
acquired  information  which,  they  were  not  able  to  share  with  their  compatriots. 

The  typical  imlversity  applicant' from  Spanish-speaking  I^ttln  Amerjcfl[  speaks 
Spanish — ^just  as  native  lM>rn  '^^(jrth  Americans  speak  English.  A  convefsiational 
or' reading  knowledge  of  a  .si^cond  langimgc  is  not  sufficient  nuistery  of  it  for  a 
student  to  oomr>ete  academicaljy  with  native  srieakers  at  the  university  level. 
Twj  many  Latin  Americans  have  come  to  the  United  States  to  study  aud  have 
returned  home  without  the  coveted  educational  training  which  attracted  them 
to  our  institutions  of  higher  cdirv>ation.  They  have  returned  to  their  families 
and  homes,  bitter  and  n^sentful.  ;^Their  failure  can  be  attributeil  to  their  lack 
of  proficiency  iu  the  English  language. 

The  traditional  Latin  Areudca^  Studies  pn>gram  denies  to  our  own  North 
American  students  any  luter-cwtnral,  uatural  langmige-learning  experience.' 
We  have  not  eliminated  the  "cultural  shock"  for  the  Lrtin  American  who  eomes 
to  the  United  States  nor  eased  thfit,  of  the  North  Amerirnn  who  T^ill  go,.to  Latin 
America.  Wit^  magnificent  language  laboratories,  expensively  equipi)ed  with 
electronic  and  mechanical  devices,  wMth  libraries  of  tai>es,  reeonl^,  and  visual 
aids,  we  boast  of  new  techniques  in  foreign  language  teaching,  of  great  strides 
in  foreign  language  learning.  But  t«uere\is  no  audio-visual  aid  to  equal  the 
wise  use  of  a  bilingual,  bicultural  living  exi>erience  among  students  in  the  same 
classrooms,  K'^cial  halls,  and  donnitolries.  Too  often  the  Latin  American  is  alone, 
as  he  tries  t  -  grasp  new  understandings  in  the  English  language.  He  is  judged 
by  monolingual  profe.s.sors  on  the  biV.'^is  of  his  revelation  of  his  newly  acquired 
knowledge  in  the  English  language.  \ 

At  Covell  we  accept  the  truth,.that  Isnowkxlge  is;  indei>eudent  of  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  but  we  strive  x^^te  and  niaintain  a  natural  educa- 
tional environment  iu  which  seeond  latj^ttge  skills  will  improve  while  first 
language  comi)eten(;y  is  resi>ected.  f^angiifige,  either  first  or  second,  in  any 
event,  must  remain  secondary  to  information.  What  (me  learus  in  n  language 
*is  more  important  than  the  language  itself. 

This  is  the  educational  phllo^phy  of  the  l^bert  Covell  College.  It  is  a  "clus- 
ter" college  of  the  University  of  the  Pacifier  with  its  own  dormitories,  adminis- 
trative center,  dining  hall,  and  soi'ial  hall.)f  It  will  socm  have  its  own  academic 
building,  although  studeuts  will  always  b^  l»enuttted  and  urge<l  to  take  a  part 
of  their  scholastic  program  in  ot  ^er  S<'hoois  of  tJie  T'niversity.  The  administra- 
tive staff  and  the  great  majority  of  tlie>' faculty  )uive  full-time  duties  in  the 
SpanisU-si>eaking  college.  This  college,  devoted  completely  to  Inter- American 
Studies,  shares  with  other  Schools  of  th^  I'niversity  such  ct»ntral  facilities  and 
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services  as  the  library,  the  infirmary,  various  science  laboratories,  maintenance, 
ami  liousing.  Its  specific  kequircments  are  coordinate<l  witli  the  responsibilities 
of  the  offlc^  of  Rdmissions,  counselling,  and  business.  The  Klbert  Oovell  Col- 
lego,  like  the  other  cluster  colleges,  autonomously  develops  its  academic  and  - 
vsociai  program  as  it  harmoniously  fits  into  tlie  total  structure  and  image  of  the 
T  niversity  of  the  Pacific. 

Is  Covell  achieving  its  purpose? 

One  answer  comes  from  Dr.  Alberto  Llerus  Oiimargo,  former  president  of 
Colombia,  who  recently  was  the  Bishop  George  A.  Miller  Lecturer  at  the  Uni- 
vorsity  of  the  Pacific. 

••I  feel  very  much  at  home  here,"  he  said,  "and  so  would  any  visitor  from  T^tin 
America.  What  I  have  encountered  in  this  newest  college  of  California's  oldest 
I  niversity  is  something  I  shall  be  talking  about  not  only  to  my  friends  in  Colom- 
bia and  other  I>atin  American  countries,  but  al.so  in  the  eastern  United  States 
where  people  justly  pride  theniselvcR  on  their  cosmoiKditan  attitude  and  their 
intellectual  accomplishments. 

"What  Is  significant  about  Klbert  Covell  in  not  just  the  comi>osition  of  its 
student  body,  with  its  heavy  proportion  of  young  people  from  l^tin  Americji. 
It  is  even  more  its  purpose:  'Education  for  I^ife  in  the  Americas  in  the  20tl\ 
i  ontury.*  If  what  you  have  begun  here  had  been  in  existence  longer  and  in 
more  collc^ges  and  universities  lK)th  north  and  .south,  we  might  lie  a  lot  further 
ahejid  in  iuter-Aiiicri<  an  understanding  and  cooiH?ratlon." 

StATBMKNT   HY   1>R.   Ai.HKRTO  IxEH.\S  CaMAROO,  TVlCE  PltflSlllKNT  OF  OOI.OMUIA 

UiiKixo  Ills  J.KvrvHK,  "XvTKH  FouR  Ykars— Ilow  Mijcii  Ai.r.iANci.:,  How  Mrcii 
l*iio(;kKSsV" 

"Xcedles.^  to  say,  I  feel  very  much  at  home  here.  And  .so  would  any  visitor 
from  l.ntiii  America.  What  I  have  encountered  in  this  newest  coUege  of  Cali- 
f<»rnia's  oldest  University  is  something  I  shall  be  talking  about  not  only  to  uiy 
friends  lu  Colombia  and  other  Latin  American  countries,  but  also  in  the  eastern 
\  nitcd  States  where  people  justly  pride  themselves  on  their  co.snioi>olitan  atti- 
tu<le  ami  t^eir  intellectual  accomplishments.  For  what  is  significant  alK')»t 
101l>ert  Covell  is  not  just  the  comi>osition  of  its  student  body,  with  its  heavv 
projwrtion  of  young  people  from  Latin  America.  It  is  even  more  its  purpose* 
•Kdncatfon  for  Mfe  in  the  Americas  in  the  20th  Century." 

Ft  may  not  Ik?  ami.ss  to  say  that  if  what  you  have  just  begun  here  had  l>oen 
in  existence  longer  and  in  more  colleges  and  universities  both  north  and  south 
we  might  be  a  lot  farther  ahead  in  inter- American  understanding  and  c<ioi)era- 
tion.  The  Alliiince  for  Progress  might  have  evolved  all  by  Itself,  without  having 
to  be  proclaimed  and  signetl  as  a  formal  instnmient  four  years  ago. 

Elbebt  Covkjx  Coij^oe:  An  Iwtkk-Asibbican  Stuoies  tlxvFMiExcE  for  North 
American  and  Latin  American  Stuoknts 

(By  Arthur  X  Cullen) 

There  are  few  colleges  or  universities  in  the  United  States  which  do  not  list 
in  their  catalogs  an  area  of  academic  specialization  called  "Latin  American 
Studies."  The  pattern  differs  very  little  from  one  educational  institution  to 
another:  it  is  an  interdisciplinary  collection  of  courses  added  to  a  foreign  lan- 
;rn«ge  and  "area."  The  language  is  usually  Spanish  although  some  instruction, 
<'s|HK?ially  in  the  reading  skill,  may  l>e  offered  in  the  Porcuguese  langimge  to 
those  students  wh<»  have  advanct^d  beyond  the  intermediate  level  in  the  Spanish 
language.  *  Area"  is  the  convenient  term  given  usually  to  any  combination  of 
ttMirses  in  n\e  social  sciences  which  contain  the  words  "1  in  tin  America"  in  their 
titles  or  the  name  of  any  of  the  individual  regions  or  countries  which  comiwse 
that  geographical  section  of  the  world.  "History  of  Latin  America,"  "Geography 
of  Middle  Ameri<'a,"  "Economic  Problems  of  the  Caribbean  "  and  "History  of 
.^lexico"  are  course  titles  which  are  found  in  the  usual  "Latin  American  Studies" 
programs.  To  the  language  (usually  Spanish,  with  its  literatures  of  Latin 
America  and  Spain)  and  the  area  courses  in  the  social  sciences,  may  be  added 
courses  in  any  department  which  offers  an  acceptable  title:  "Mexican  Art," 
"Latin  American  Music,"  "Nutritional  Problems  of  the  Underdeveloped  Nations," 

etc.  ; 

The  students  who  specialize  in  I^tin  American  Studies  are  North  Americans. 
Their  instruction  in  the  area  and  related  fields  is  in  the  language  of  North 
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America.  Their  classmates  are  fellow  North  Americans.  Tl>elr  instructors  are 
North  Aaierlcans.  In  a  monoculturah  monolingual  eiluctlTronal  learning  experi- 
ence, the  academic  s|)eciaUzatiou  called  **Latiu  Ami^rican  Studies*'  remains  all 
too  often  an  understanding  of  Latin  American  aJfairs  from  a  Nortli  American 
point  of  view. 

There  are  students  and  professors  in  all  schools  who  know  that  the  knowledge 
of  a  foreign  language,  with  proflcieucy  in  all  its  skills — understanding.  si)eaking, 
reading,  and  writing — is  the  only  key  to  the  first  locked  door  of  a  labyrinthine 
series  which  leads  to  our  understanding  of  Latin  American  affairs.  This  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  some  professors  and  students  has,  unfortunately,  produced  special- 
ists in  the  foreign  language  rather  than  in  foreigh  studies.  A  student  begins 
the  study  of  tht-  Spiinish  language;  he  becomes  interested  and  skilled  in  it;  he 
begins  to  understand  Spanish-speiiking  Latin  Americans  and,  consequently,  de- 
cides that  he  wants  to  live  and  work  with  them.  Because  thtf  study  of  the 
Siianish  language  has  awakened  his  interest  in  Simnish-speaking  Latin  Amer- 
icans, he  mistakenly  chooses  Spanish,  the  language  and  the  literatures  of  Spain 
ami  I^tin  America,  as  his  major  field  of  study.  He  "majors"  in  Spanish, 
just  as  hit*  colleagues  "inujor"  iu  history  or  mathematics  or  physics.  He  l)ecomes 
appreciative  of  the  valueSf  the  reaetiims,  the  mantra  de  aer  of  the  people  who 
speak  Spanish  as  their  jiative  language.  He  discovers  and  understands  their 
ideals,  as  expressi  d  iu  their  literature — their  strengths,  their  weuluiesses, 
their  prejudices,  tJieir  defects,  their  virtues.  He  knows  them:  los  conoce;  and 
he  know.8  why:  aabe  por  que.  All  this  knowledge  oi'  the  behavior  and  valne 
patterns  of  another  culture,  whieh  he  has  gained  through  personal  interest  and 
efforts,  a  culture  with  which  he  can  communicate,  may  yield  only  disappointing 
results  for  the  Spanish  major  who  plans  to  work  and  live  with  Latin  Americans. 
When  he  receives  his  college  degree  he  will  discover  that  t^iere  are  no  positions 
available  in  Spanish-speaking  Latin  America  for  Xorth  Americans  who  have 
dedicated  their  college  careers  to  a  major  in  the  Spanish  language  and  literature. 
Spa uisli-sijea king  Latin  Americans  do  not  need  Spanish-speaking  North  Ameri- 
cans to  serve  as  teachers  of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature  In  Latin 
America. 

Until  the  establishment  in  September,  1963,  of  the  Elbert  Covell  Ck>llege,  the 
Spanish-speaking  college  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific  in  Stockton,  California, 
there  had  been  no  L«atin  American  Studies  program  in  the  United  States  which 
presented  a  constant  intercultural  living  experience  for  both  North  American  and 
Spanish-speaking  Latin  American  students  while  it  trained  them  to  become 
bilingual  specialists  in  areas  of  need  in  Latin  America.  In  the  Elbert  Covell 
College  North  American  and  Latin  American  students  are  enrolled  in  the  same 
classes.  Their  fields  of  academic  emphasis  may  cover  the  range  of  the  offerings 
of  the  University  of  the  Pacific. 

There  are  many  great  universities  in  the  United  States  which  prepare  North 
Anieriofln  fttndentH  to  l>eoonie  Latin  Ameri<*an  **s(wia lists."  We  have  waited 
too  long  to  ask  the  question,  specialists  in  whatf  History?  Political  science? 
Spanish?  Men  and  women  with  doctoral  degrees  in  Latin  American  Studies  too 
often  use  their  training  to  fill  teaching  positions  in  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States  which  perpetuate  the  traditional  programs  in  Latin 
American  Studies  as  established  in  the  great  universities  of  the  United  States. 
Few  of  the  graduates  in  Latin  American  Stndles  contribute  f^olations  to  the 
critical  needs  of  Latin  America  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics,  economic  and 
business  admini.st ration,  teaching  and  fldminintration  in  the  primary  and  sec* 
ondary  schools,  and  home  economics.  Few  have  been  qualified  to  heJp  Spanish- 
speaking  people  in  the  Spanish  language— either  here  or  there — in  the  primary 
neetls  of  all  the  Americas.  Few  have  realized  that  Latin  American  Studies  is 
hut  half  of  a  twentieth-century  social,  ec'onomic,  and  political  complex  which 
Is  meaningless  wltlvout  an  equal  understanding  of  North  American  Studies.  Are 
not  the  critical  need.s  of  the  twentieth  century  interrelated  in  all  the  Americas? 
Educators  have  erroneously  used  the  term  "I^tln  American  specialist"  for  the 
person  who  has  completed  a  required  number  of  graduate  units  of  study  and 
written  his  doctoral  thesis  in  the  field  of  Latin  American  history ;  he  Is,  in  truth 
a  specialist  in  Latin  American  history;  he  Is  not  a  Latin  American  specialist 
There  is  even  some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  title  for  him  tmless  he  is 
fluent  in  the  Spanish  language  an'd  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  characteristics 
of  Si^nisli-speaking  peoples,  a  famiiliarity  learned  only  through  conviveneia  with 
them.  • 

Far  too  much  emphasis  in  all  existing  XjB.un  American  Studies  programs  has 
been  directed  toward  the  study  of  the  history  of  Latin  America.   The  needs  of 
85»— «6  ^38 
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Latin  America  will  aot  be  solve<l  by  specialists  in  Latin  American  history.  The 
nee<ls  will  not  be  80lve<l  by  the  Latin  American  si)ocialists  now  l>eiug  ^duated 
hy  our  leading  North  American  universities.  Only  those  proiframs  in  which 
North  Anmriean  and  Latin  American  students  together  can  study  the  various 
areas  of  academic  Hi)eciaUzation  In  the  Spanish  language  will  produce  inter- 
Americun  specialists  who  will  be  capable  of  putting  their  skill  and  knowledge 
at  the  ImmeilSate  mutual  service  of  Iwth  Americas.  Latin  American  Studies 
programs  must  be  replaced  by  Inter- American  Studies  programft. 

The  £lbert  Covell  College,  the  Spanish-speaking  college  of  the  University  of 
the  Pacific,  is  training  young  men  and  women  from  both  English-speaking  Amer- 
ica and  Spanish-speaking  America  to  become  inter-American  specialists.  It  is 
training  them  to  become  specialists  in  A  talent  which  me^ts  a  nieed  of  all  the 
Americas:  the  biological  sciences,  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  economics, 
business  administration,  teaching  and  su|)ervisidn  in  the  elementally  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  It' is  teaching  these  subjects  in  the  Simnish  language  because 
that  is  the  l'*nguage  in  which  the  educational  and  professional  talent  is  trans- 
mitted in  Sfkanish-speaking  Latin  America.  A  critical  need  of  Latin  America  is 
a  critical  responsibility  of  North  Aiu^rica. 

Ont»-third  of  the  students  who  study  in  the  Elbert  Covell  College  are  Norths 
Americans;  two-thirds  are  I^tin  Americans.  In  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  Elbert  Covell  College,  the  Latin  American  students  represented  fifteen  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  American  republics.  One-half  of  the  Latin  American  students 
receive  scholarship  support  from  the  University,  foundations,  and  government 
agencies.  All  students,  both  Latin  American  and  North  American,  are  required 
during  the  fi  ur-year  program  to  study  courses  in  both  North  American  and:. 
X^atin  American  areas.  Basic  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
Inter-American  Studies  include  the  following  courses :  '"History  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica/* "History  of  the  United  States."  "Geography  of  Anglo-America,"  "Geog- 
raphy of  Central  and  South  America,"  "Great  Figures  of  Latin  American  Litera- 
ture." and  "Literature  of  the  United  States."  Of  the  324  units  required  fo,:-  the 
bachelor's  degree,  a  minimum  of  thirty  must  be  taken  in  inter- American  area 
courses.  All  of  these  courses,  with  the  exception  of  "Lityirature  of  the  United 
States,"  are  taught  in  the  Spanish  language.  Other  basic  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  Jn  Inter-American  Studies  include  a  choice  between 
elementary  economics  or  comparative  governments,  psychology  or  sociology, 
physics  or  chemistry  or  biology.  At  least  sixty  units  of  the  total  number  re- 
quired for  the  degree  must  be  taken  in  the  Spanish  language.  If  a  student 
majors  in  the  areas  of  the  Sijiences  or  mathematics,  economics  or  business  ad- 
ministration, or  teaching  or  supervision  in  the  elementary^br  secondary  schools. 
It  will  be  possible,  if  he  so  desires,  to  take  more  than  100  onlts  of  his  total  de^ee 
work  in  the  Spanish  language.  Only  "English  as  a  Second  Language"  and 
"Literature  of  the  United  States"  are  required  courses  in  the  English  language;. 
North  American  students  are  required  to  take  the  usual  freshman  English  course 
in  lieu  of  the  course.  "English  as  a  Second  I^anguage." 

AVith  a  student  body  comxwsed  of  both  North  and  Latin  Americans  in  every 
course  we  have  the  reactions  of  two  rultures  (If  we  simplify  by  using  the  two. 
cla.«)sifications  of  Anglo-American  and  Spanish-American),  or  the  possible  reac^ 
tions  of  sixteen  nations  (if  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  different  nationalities  repre- 
sented in  the  academic  school  year  of  1963-^).  These  reactions  valaes,  con- 
trasts, comparisons,  traditions,  and  beliefs  are  all  in  conflict  with  each  other;  the 
tinal  acceptance  of  these  differences  gives  us  the  new  kind  of  inter- American 
ii^xperience  which  must  replace  the  traditional  program  in  Latin  American  Studies, 
If  such  proggrams  are  to  produce  inter-cultural  understanding.  A  North  Amer- 
ican cannot  penetrate  into  an  understanding  of  Latin  America  unless  his 
learning  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  Latin  Americans.  Those  of  one 
America  cannot  learn  about  themselves  without  representatives  of  other  cultures, 
other  nations  present  to  question,  to  contrast,  to  defend,  to  seek  explanations. 
Xn  the  Elliert  Covell  College,  and  in  this  college  alone,  a  realistic  Inter- American 
educational  experience  is  taking  place:  a  self-examination  in  the  presence  of 
other  cultures;  an  examination  of  other  cultuies  in  the  presence  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  impossible  to  determine  who  Is  teaching  whom.  Who  is  becom- 
ing an  inter-American  specialist?  All  are  becoming  bilingual  in  English  and 
Spanish,  participating  in  an  inter-cultnral  living  iand  learning  experiepce,  be- 
coming informed  in  the  history,  geography,  and  literature  of  both  Latin  and 
North  America,  and  specializing  in  an  educational  or  prof^ional  need  of  the 
Americas.  •  , 
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The  Blbert  Covell  College,  after  two  years  of  plamiiDg  and  exiierlnieatatlou, 
opened  Its  doors  to  sixty  students  In  September,  1963.  Twenty  of  the  students 
were  North  Americans;  forty,  Latin  Americans,  because  of  his  lack  of  proficiency 
in  the  Knglish  language,  none  of  the  Latin  Amcrk^nB  could  have  enrolled  as  a 
f »ill-time  regular  student  In  any  other  college  or  university  of  the  Unlte<l  States. 
J  he  language  hjarrler  for  these  forty  students  were  InsnrmountaWe  for  college 
entrance  In  the  United  Slater  except  at. the  Klhert  Covell  College. 

lAtin  American  students  do  not  attend  North  American  colleges  for  the  pur- 
pcjse  of  learning  English ;  they  attend  our  colleges  In  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  educational  opportunities,  to  become  familiar  with  the  techniques,  materials, 
and  equipment  whleli  are  at  the  disposal  of  students  in  the  United  Siates.  In  any 
ether  school  except  the^Elbert  Covell  College,  North  American  educational  oppor- 
tunities lire  available  only  through  the  medium  of  the  English  language  Tlie 
Klbert  Oovell  College  eliminates  the  language  barrier  for  Spanish-speaking  Latin 
Americans  and  thus  permits  them  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  In  their  own 
language  medium.  Kriowledge  is  independent  of  language  in  the  Elbert  Covell 
College. 

The  Latin  American  students  will  return  to  I^tin  America ;  the  North  Ameri- 
can  students  ^re  also  planning  to  live  and  work  in  Spanish-speaking  Latin 
America.  It  is  only  right  that  all  of  these  students  be  prepared  linguistically  to 
share  their  knowledge  immediately  in  the  vocabulary  and  concepts'^of  the  people 
•  with  whom  they  will  share  their  training.  The  United  States  is  a  Worid  leader 
ill  educational  achievement ;  surely  its  educators  should  know  that  a  professional 
vocabulary  In  a  language  can  only  be  obtained  by  studying  the  profession  in 
that  language.  Tlie  Latin  American  who  has  received  his  university  education" 
in  the  Unlte<l  J^tates  has  studied  in  the  English  inupmge.  He  controls  two 
vocabularies,  two  concciits,  which  are  not  intenhangeable,  unfortunately.  He 
employs  one  language  to  express  his  social  and  familiar  life;  he  uses  another  to 
express  his  professional  life.  He  does  not  share  his  professional  life  with  bifl 
family,  with  his  compatriots,  because  they  do  not  imderstand  English,  the 
language  in  which  he  has  acquired  his  professional  training  in  education,  eco- 
nomics, science,  etc.  Too  many  fot^lgners  have  returned  to  their  naUve  lands 
with  newly  acquired  information  which  they  neither  bothered  nor  were  able  to 
share  with  their  compatriots.  The  immediate  dispersal  of  North  American  edu- 
cational and  technological  advancements  has  not  been  facilitated  among  the 
compatriots  of  Latin  Americans  who  have  received  their  professional  oreoara- 
tlon  In  the  United  States.  *  k  *~ 

We  have  expected  Latin  Americans  to  be  almost  as  proficient  in  the  English 
language  as  our  own  high  school  graduates  in  order  to  enroll  in  our  coileges  or 
universities.  Surely  we  should  have  known  that  only  the  most  privileged,  the 
most  widely  travelled,,  could  have  met  this  requirement.  The  average  university 
applicant  in  Spanish-speaking  Latin  America  speaks  Spanish— just  as  native 
born  North  America nsr  speak  English.  A  L'onversatlonal  or  reading  knowledge  of 
a  second  language  is  not  sufficient  mastery  of  it  for  a  student  to  compete  academi- 
cally with  native  speakers  at  the  university  level.  Too  many  Latin  Americans 
have  come  to  the  United  States  to  study  and  have  returned  home  without  the 
coveted  educational  traiii^ug  which  attracted  them  to  our  institutions  of  higher 
education.  They  have  returned  to  their  families  and  homes,  bitter  and  resent- 
ful. Their  failure  can  be  attrlbute<l  to  their  lack  of  proficiency  in  the  English 
language.  As  leaders  in  world  education,  however,  we  must  also  admit  to  our 
lack  of  preparation  for  meeting  them  as  tt\ey  ar^Spanlsh-speaking.  We  have 
erred  doubly.  Not  only  have  we  failed  to  begin  at  the  natural  starting  point  of 
communication,,  which  is  the  student  as  he  is — Spanlsh'Speaking— we  have  also 
overlooked  the  final  objective  of  his  university  preparation,  the  sharing  of  in- 
formation with  his  Spanish-speaking  compatriots  in  his  own  language. 

In  oi^r  traditional  Latin  American  Studies  program  we  must  be  accused  of  an- 
other oversight :  We  have  denied  to  our  own  North  American  students  any  inter- 
culturftl,  natural  language-learning  experience  within  the  confines  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  not  eliminated  the  "culture  shock*'  for  the  Latin  American  who 
comes  to  the  United  States  nor  eased  that  of  the  North  American  who  will  go  to 
I-atln  America.  With  magnificent  language  laboratories,  expensively  equipped 
with  electronic  anJ  mechanical  devices,  with  libraries  of  tapes,  records,  and 
visual  aids;  we  boast  of  new  techniques  in  foreign  language  teaching,  of  great 
strides  in  foreign  language  learning.  There  is  no  audiovisual  aid,  and  there 
never  will  be,  which  will  equal  the  wise  use  of  a  bilingual,  blcultural  living 
'  experience  among  students  in  the  same  classrooms,  social  halls,  and  dormi- 
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twles.  It  fa  iiuportant  to  know  boifr  to  speak  a  foreign  lan^o^e ;  of  far 
greater  Importance,  however,  is  it  to  know  well  the  man  with  whom  on^  speaks. 
To  leam  to  H^ten»  to  acquire-  skill  In  limitation — these  are  the  basic  prin- 
dpUes  of  language  learning.  To  want  U>  speak  a  secon<l  ianguge  to  a  per- 
son who  wants  to  spehk  to  you — this  is  the  meais  to  perfect  the  understanding 
and  speaking  skills  of  a  second  language,  It  is  also  the  onl^^eaus  otlcarning — 
by  trial  and  test — ^hum'^o  reactions,  interpretations,  and  ImpreHsions  of  two  cul- 
tures in  one  language. 

We  have  not  used  the  inter-Amerlcan  human  resources  at  our  dlsi>osal  to  create 
practical  Inter- American  Studies  programs.  We  have  attempted  to  teach  Latin 
American  Studies  in  our  universities  (language,  area,  related  subjects — whatever 
the  combination  may  be)  without  Incorporating  in  the  programs  those^who 
I910W  Latin  America  best,  its  problems,  needs,  hopes,  and  approaches.  The  in- 
terested North  American  studies  with  his  compatriots  as  they  attemjit  tct  pene- 
trate into  an  understanding  of  Latin  America ;  the  Latin  American  is  too  ofte^ii 
alone,  as,  lie  tries  to  grasp  new  understandings  in  the  English  language.  He  will 
be  judged  by  moBollngual  professors  on  the  basis  of  his  revelation  of  his  newly 
acquired  knowledge  in  the  English  language.  While  we  must  accept  the  truth 
that  knowledge  Is  independent  of  the  language  In  which  It  la  expressed,  we  must 
create  and  nislntain  a  natural  edncntlonal  environment  in  which  second  lan- 
guage skills  will  improve  while  lirst  language  pompetency  is  respected.  Itanguage, 
either  first  or  second*  In  any  event,  must  remain  secondary  to  information.  What 
one  learns  in  a  language  Is  more  important  than  the  language  itself. 

In  its  second  year  of  official  operation,  the  Elbert  Covell  College  will  offer  the 
following  courses  in  the  Spanish  language : 

Biological  scif*nce9 
Biology, 
Botany, 

Zoology,  . 
Chemistry 

General  Chejnlstry, 

Organic  Chemistry. 
HustttCffH  Off >  JifnHf ration  and  economif*^ 

Principles  of  Accountinii, 

Elementary  Economics, 

Introdut'tlQu  to  Business, 

Commercial  La\y, 

Intermediate  Economic  Analysis, 

History  of  Economic  Thought, 

Business  FIuctuation.s. 
Education 

School,  and  SooJ^ty, 

Learning  and  the  Learner, 

Special  Projects  in  Education,  .  ' 

.Individual  Invest igr^tion  in  Education. 

Comparative  Education. 
Geography 

Geography  of  Anglo-American, 

Geography  of  Central  and  South  America. 
History  and  political  science 

Comparative  Governments. 

History  of  the  United  States,  / 
History  of  Latin  America, 
Hlt^tory  and  Civilisation  of  Spain,  '\ 

Latin  America  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  *  , 

Hotne  economics  -  . 

Directed  Studies  in  Home  Economics. 
Afaiheniatics 

Plane  Trigonometry, 

College  Algebra, 

Calculus  with  Analytical  Geometry. 
Physios 

Principles  of  Physics. 
Pftycholoffy 
General  Psychology. 
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Sociology  f  ' 

Introduction  to  Sociology,  ' 
Spanish^  *  *  -r      ..  ^ 

Banh:  SmnlsU  Compositloii.  ** 
Speech     \Z  .       ^  \  . 

fSindamentals  of  Spc^h.  ,  ^  , 

The  foliowing  courses,  In  addition  to  those  offered  throughout  the  othej,^sboul8 
of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  are  offered  In  the  English  language : 
Englteh  as  a  Second  Language  -        '  y 
Literature  of  the  United  States  *  .. 
Materials  and  Methods  for  the  Teaching  of  English  as  a  Second  Language  f\ 
The  Elbert  X3ovell  College  Is  a  "cluster**  college  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  V> 
"With  its  owa  dormitoriee,  admin Istraitive  center,  dining  hall,  and  social  hall.  It 
will  soon  have  ita  own  academic  building,  although  etudents  will  always  be. per- 
mitted and  urged  to  take^a  part  of  their  scholastic  program  in  other  Schools  of  ^ 
thfi  University.  The  administrative  staff  and  the  great  majority  of  the  faculty 
have  fuU-time  duties  in  the  Spanish-speaking  college.^  A.few  of  the  bilingual  pro-  ^ 
fessors  of  the  University  teach  one  course  in  Spanish  in  the  Elbert  Covell  College. 
This  college,  devoted  completely  to  Inter-American  Studies,  shares  with  other  ,  * 
Schools  of  the  University  such  central  facilities  and  services  as  the  library,  the 
infirmary,  various  science  laboratoiief).  maintenance,  and  housing.  ^  Its  specific 
requirements  are  coordinated  with  the  responsibllitiea  of  the  offices  of  admissions,  ^ 
counsellidg,  and  business.  The  Blb^  Covell  College,  as  the  other  cluster  colleges 
of  the  University,  autonomously  develops  its  academic  and  social  program  as  it 
harmoniously  fits  Ibto  the  total  structure  and  image  of  the  University  of  the 
Pacific. 

In  svunmary,  it  can  be  said  that  the  primary  objective  of  the  Elbert  Covell 
College  is  to  train  young  men  and  womeu  to  become  Inter- American  specialists. 
Such  a  young  man  or  woman,. Latin  Americrn  or  North  American,  can  be  char-  , 
acterized'lu  Uie  following  manner: 

1.  He  receives  training  In  one  of  the  critical  needs  of  the  Americas,  a  need 
which  win  help  all  nations  to  progress  with  mutual  benefit  in  their  social^ 
economic,  and  educatioual  development  ^ 
,  2,  He  becomes  socially  and  professionally  bilingual  in  the  Spanish  and 
English  languages.  What  he  learns  in  a  language  is  moire  imi>ortant  to  him  . 
-  f  than  the  language  itself ;  what  he  learns*  he  will  know  in  two  languages ; 
and  thus,  he  will  have  the  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  transmit  his  knowl- 
'    edge  to  two  socially  and  linguisrticaUy  different  cultures. 

3.  He  studies  the  traditions,  the  manners,  the  reactions,  the  values  of  the 
people  who  speak  natively  the  second  language  which  he  is  mastering. 

4.  He  studies  tractions,  principles,  and  values  of'  his  own  •Inherited" 
culture.  When  a  man  through  knowledge  becomes  appreciative  and  proud 
of  his  own  culture,  he  becomes  a  first-clasa  citizen  with  all  other  men  and 
ceases  to  be  envious  or  afraid  of  those  whose  culture  differs  from  hl& 

The  first  ytar  of  taking  Latin  American  Studies  out  of  the  textbooks  and 
cdn\  ertinj;  it  into  Inter- American  Studies  in  a  learning  and  living  situation  for 
men  and  womeu  from  sixteen  different  countries  has  ended.  It  ii^  possible  to 
givf)'  an  evalnation  of  the  .success  of  the  prograni  to  date  and  to  indicate  the 
exceptional  :iM)tential  within  it  for  meeting  desirable  olijectives  impossible  in 
any  otlier  tyjjes  of  inter-American  studies  program.  -  , 

For  th**  North  Americaji  studeut,  it  cuii  l>e  said  that  his  educationa/  expedience 
is  prodnrinj;  the  foHowiniz:  result.^  : 

1.  He  i.s  atqnirin^c  u  functional  skill  in  the  Spanish  language.  The  lan- 
gu.ajre  advaitfage^  of  foreign  re.*sidertce  and  study  are  present  here.  ^ 

2^  He  becnmes  acQuaiuted  with  the  behavior  patterns — the  values,  the 
react  ions,  tlm  ^expressions— of  people  who  use  the  Spani.sh  language  natively. 

3.  He  is  tra'ined  profe.s.si<>naUy  in  tbe  scieuces  and  matliomatic  s.  economics 
and  business  administration,  and  in  teaching  and  {Supervision  in  the  elCmen- 
'  -  tnry  and  secondary  schools,  and  becomes  able  to  communicate  his  training 
'in  tw4»  languages,  for  two  cultureN. 

4'  ifi  hf*vow)uiX  ox<  ^twv.:l Uy  wvU  proimred  to  becnmo  ofth?r  a  teaoher 
of  Sjjanisll  in  the  L'nited  States  or  a  tiaoher  of  English  as  a  second  language 
in  Latin  Amc^rlva. 

.1.  flo  is  ftxperioncin^  In  his  studies  in  the  S^painnh  language  the  difficulty  ^ 
until  now  resorvtfd  only  for  ••foreigners'*  in  higher  education  in  the  United 
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Stntos.  Therefore,  ho  hecomes  awnre  of  and  very  sympathetic  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  intention  of  etpression  and  the  misinterpretation  or 
lack  of  understanding  of  this  Intention  when  it  Is  put  into  a  second 
language. 

taWngpUce^'*"  ^n^^^^can  student,  It  has  become  evident  that  the  following'ls 

1.  He  maintains  an  Interest  In  his  own  country,  Its  culture  and  develop- 
ment, and  tl)U8  looks  forwi  rd  to  returning  to  his  own  country  to  use  his 
training. 

V  2.  He  advances  In  his  uu  varsity  career  and  professional  training  freei~ 
rrf)m  the  language  barrier.    He  observes  and  participates  in  North  American 
educational  and  technologicdl  advancements  without  needing  the  English 
language  proficiency  required  In  any  otber  educational  Institution. 

3.  In  fact,  although  he  studies -English  in  programmed  academic  par- 
ticipation, he  is  freed  from  academic  competition  In  subject  matter  courses 

..  In  English  and,  thus,  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence  he  advances  rapidly 
in^Engllsh  language  skills  through^  participation  Ip  social  ana  non-academic 
activities  carried  out  In  English. 

4.  He  penetrates  gradually  into  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
complex  North  American  society.  He  is  given  from  three  to  foar  years  to 
understand  us.  ^  * 

5.  He  becomes  acquainted  wlth^ther  i^tin  Americans.  We  can  be  cer- 
tain that  In  ten  to  twwlve  years  from  now  these  young  people  will  have  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  their  respective  countries.  The  mutual  experience 
here  will  influence  their  attitudes  long  after  the  date  .of  graduation. 

Latin  American  students  from  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  can  now  enroll 
in  an  Institution  of  higher  education  In  the  United  States  to  take  advantage  of 
Noi^  American  educational  opportunlties^and  technological  advancement  In 
tpeir  own  language.  North  American  students  can  now  become  fluent  In  the 
Spanish  language  while  specializing  In  the  educational  needs  of  all  the  Americas 

The  Elbert  Covell  College  has  i,  Itiated  a  practical,  twentieth-century  Innova- 
tion In  inter-American  education.  It  deserves  to  be  admired  and  supported  for 
Its  pioneering  effort.  •  ^ 

Elbebt  Qoxkvl  Coixeoe  :  Ax  Evaluattox 

Now  that  the  first  year  of  taking  inter-American  relations  out  of  the  textbooks 
Into  a  learning  and  living  situation  for  men  and  women  from  1(5  different 
countries  has  ended,  it  is  possible  to  give  an  evaluation  of  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram to  date  and  the  exceptional  potential  within  it  for  meeting  desirable,  ob- 
jectives fmposyible  in  any  other  type  of  inter-Americau  educationaV  program. 

VfOr  the  Xorth  American  student,  we  are  disooveritag  ^hat  his  educational  ex- 
perience is  producing  the  following  results :' 

1.  He  is  acquiring  a  professional  and  conversational  skill  In  the  Spanish 
■  language.  The  language  advantages  of  foreign  residence  and  study  are 

present  here. 

2.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  the  behavior  patterns — the  values,  the  re- 
actions the  expressions — of  people  who  use  the  Spanish  language  natively. 

3.  He  will  be  uniquely  trained  forsCompetent  leadership  In  American  busi- 
ness and  governmental  activities  in  Spanlsh-sx>enking  countries. 

4.  He  is  becoming  exceptionally  well  prepared  to  become  either  a  teacher* 
of  Spanish  In  the  United  States  or  a  toacher  of  English  as  a  Second  Language 
In  Latin  America.  " 

5;  He  becomes  understanding  and  tactful  with  those  who  do  not  speak  his 
language  well,  slnc;^e  he  experiences  the  language  difficulty  usually  reserved 
for  the  "foreigner**. 

For  the  l,atln  American  student,  it  has  become  evident  that  the  following  Is 
taking  place: 

1.  He  maintains  an  interest  in  his  own  country^  Its  culture  and  develop- 
ment, .and  thus  looks  forward  to  returning  to  his  own  couhtry  to  use  his 
training.  ^, 
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2.  He  advances  iu  his  univeraity  career  and  professional  training  freed 
from  the  language  barrier.  He  receives  his  professional  training  in  his  own 
language:  thus,  he  can  share  it  immediately  with  his  compatriots  in  their 
language  on  his  return. 

3.  He  penetrates  gradually  into  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
North  American  society  and  the  democratic  processes  of  government  and 
business  enterprises, 

4.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  other.  Latin  Americans,  We  can  be  cer- 
tain that  within  a  few  years  these  young  people  will  have  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  their  respective  countries.  The  mutual  experience  here  will  in- 
fluence their  understanding  of  the  United  States  long  after  the  date  of 
graduation. 

5.  He  is  becoming  aware  and  appreciative  of  his  own  heritage :  thus,  he 
is  neither  afraid  nor  eavioaa  of  the  heritage  of  the  other  Americans. 

Blbebt  Covixl  College 

Basic  questions  concerning  the  Latin  American  students,  as  proposed  hy  pros- 
pective donors  to  the  program :  1«  Do^  th«  Latin  American  student  return  to  his 
native  country  after  graduation?   2.  What  are  the  graduates  doing  now? 

The  objective  of  the  Elbert  Covell  College  with  respect  to  the  Latin  American 
stude^nts  has  always  been  the  following :  Instruction  in  their  own  language,  as 
quickly  as  p(kssible,  a^ju  into  productive  employment  in  their  oton  countries. 
The  AduiiQi|9rtratioii  of  this  college  has  always  believed  that  any  educational 
program  for  ipreigners  In  this  country  which  encourages  and  faciiitates\ their 
remaining  in  this  country  after  graduation  is  determlntal  to  the  interests  of 
both  the  foreign  country  and  the  United  States.  This  Is  particularly  true\of 
Latin  America  and  other  developing  nation,  which  need  all  th«  educationally 
prepared  talent  they  can  muster  to  their  jsupport,  especially  their  own  nationals^ 
In  fact,  foreign  countries  have  a  right,  and  in  mj  opinion,  an  obligation  to 
resent  and  pi'event  the  drainage  of  their  best  prepared  citizens  to  a-  highly 
developed  country  which  does  not  need  them  so  urgently.  In  order  to  dis- 
courage and  make  more  difficult  a  failure  to  return  to  their  own  countries,  all 
Latin  American  students  with  scholarship  support  administered  by  the  Elbert 
Covell  College  are  admitted  to  this  progratTi  under  a  *VJ?  visa.  This  visa  re- 
quires that  the  student  return  to  his  own  country  for  a  minimum  of  two  years 
after  completion  of  his  education.  This  is  the  some  visa  which  is  required  of 
all  foreign  students  supported  by  U.S.  Government  programs.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  Elbert  Covell  is  the  only  college  (or  university)  in  the  United 
States  which  requires  .this  visa  in  place  of  the  usual  student  visa.  The  latter 
can  quite  easily  be  changed  to  a  resident's  visa.  The  Administration  of  this 
college  has  also  always  been  fully  aware  of  its  obligation  in  helping  to  place 
its  Latin  American  graduates  iu  employment  in  their  own  countries.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  American  companies  such  as  yours  with  subsidiaries  in  Latin 
America  hare  bean  informed  of  this  program.  We  believe  that  we  are  perform- 
ing a  service  for  American  business  by  preparing  these  young  men  and  women 
for  an  active  association  with  American  business  and  personnel  In  their  own 
•countries. 

ThU3  far,  only  seven  Latin  Americans  (six  from  Honduras;  bUe  from  the  Do- 
•mlnican  Repitblic)  have  graduated.  .  They  entered  the  prdgratj  as  advanced 
students,  sponsored  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development.  Of  the 
seven,  five  have  written  that  they  hold  the  following  positions  in  the  Ministry 
of  Education  in  Honduras:  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Prepara- 
tion of  Educational  Materials  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Supervisor  of 
Social  Sciences  in  the  .Junior  High  Schools,  A9.sistant  to  the  Director  of  Pri- 
mary E)ducation,  Supcrviwrs6f  Professionalfzatlon  in  the  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
visor of  Home  Economic^*  in  the  Junior  High  Schools. 

In  June.  1966,  others — both  North  Americans  and  Latin  Americans—will  be 
graduated;  and  their  training  and  influence  will  spread  even  further  after  only 
the  third  year  of  operation  of  the  Elbert  Covell  College. 
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Elbert  Coveix  Coixeqk— The  Spani8h-Speaki:ng  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or 
TUB  University  op  the  Pacific 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Inter-Ajnerican  Studies:  Minimum  of  124  units  Major: 


24  to  r>0  units,  accoi'diug  to  Departmental  Requlremt^uts. 
I.  BaHic  university  requirements: 

Vnit9 

English  Composition  or  English  as  a  Second  Lnngnage   6-12^ 

Fundamentals  of  Speech   3 

f            History  and  Literature  of  the  Old  Testau^ent   2 

History  and  Literature  of  the  New  Testament   2" 

Hij^tory  of  the  United  States   6 

Physical  Education   2 


Total   .  «  21-27 

11.  General  «»tudies  area  requirements: 

p]lementary  Economics  or  Govormental  Institutions  of  the  United 

States  and  Political  Theory  of  the  United  States   6 

Geography  of  Anglo- America  and  Geography  of  Central  and  South 

America    6 

Great  Figures  of  Spanish-American  Literature  ^   6 

History  of  Latin  America   6 

Masters  of  North  American  Literature   6 

Science :  Biology  or  Chemistry  or  Physics   8' 

Spanish  Composition  (for  Latin  American  students)   3-6 


Total   .  41-44 

HI, Bilingual  Requirement:  All  students  must  complete  at  least  62.  units  of 
courses  taught  in  Spanish.  For  Latin  American  students  the  courses  in 
English  as  a  Second  Language  count  toward  fulfillment  of  this  require- 
ment. 

IV.  English  Language  Requirement :  Placement  in  Englisl\  as  a  Second 
Language  classes  by  examimition.  Student  must  follow  sequence  in 
consecutive  semesters. 
V.  Mathematics  Requirement :  Plane  Trigonometry  -and  Modern  College 
Algebra  or  equivalent  are  minimal  requirements  in  mathematics  for  a 
major  in  economics  or  business  administration  or  in  the  sciences. 

,Vr.  Spanish  Language  Requirement :  .A  minimum  of  6  units  in  courses  taught 
in  Spanish  is  required  each  semester. 


ElBEBT  CoVELL  COLTiECE,  Ur^HTlRSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


Registered  ^Uidenta.  February  1966 


Nome 

Ampie,  Salvador  

Andrade,  Homero  

Andrade,  Lourdes  

Andrade,  Washing- 
ton. 

Arriaza,  Louis  

Arrivillaga.  Rolando. 

Auza.  Enrique  

Baldwin.  Susan  


Beckwith.  Janet — 

Beisrhley.  K.  C  

I>erdugOi  Henry — 
Blair,  Vivian  


Borrero.  Oerardo^. 
Brarda.  RovieUo^-. 
Campbell.  Martha. 

Cano.  .Tf>s^--  

Callaway,  Colleen^ 


CitizCi.ahip 

Ecuador 
Nicaragua 

Do. 

Do. 

Chile 

Guatemala 
BoH\ia 
United  States 
(Cnlifornia) 
Do. 

United  States.  . 
rolombia 
Unltefl  States 

CM^xieo) 
Ecuador 
Argent  inn 
United  States 

f  California) 

Ignited  States 
f  California) 


Ifame 

Casoo,  Roberto  

Castro.  Eklgardo«_ 

Castro,  Orlando  

<V^ar,  Alejandro. 

Chirinos,  Jos^  

Chu.  Zie  

C/Ochran.  Peggy-^. 


Contreras.  Esteban^ 

Crohare.  Carlos  

Davis.  Catherine.-- 


Ro- 


De  Valencia 

berto. 
Diefendorf.  Roger  

Esquivel.  Yolanda_--. 
Fern^lndez-Bussy.  Al- 
fredo. 

Femfinrlez.  .Tos^  ^  

FcmAndez.  Rafael. 
Ferrer.  Julio  


iJiiizeiMhip' 
Honduras 
El  Salvador 

Do. 
Nicaragua 
Perii 
Uruguay 
Unite^l  States 
(California) 
^f^xico 
Chi»e 

United  States 
(California) 
Colombia 

Unltefl  States 
(CaUfomia) 
Costa  Rica 
Argentina 

Venezuela 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
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Ferrer,  Mirolia  L 

Fink,  airiKtiiie__J-_ 

I        . (New  Vork) 

FJores,  J  mill  i— .  Ht^iuluras 

.  Frauklin,  Snudriii—  Laiteil  States 
,*  i  (  Cm  li  for  Ilia) 

•Obdinoa,  Perii 

GoiiztMez.  JunnJl  Ecu  a  dor 

Gonzi\lez.  Manuel  Vliile 

V    Gi-ant  Knthy-1  United  States 

/  ( Calif  oruia) 

 ^iruevarar-ErWln   CSnateniala  ^ 

Hargett,  Gaiiy  United  States 

/  (Nevada) 

Hilton.  IlaN^ld   Peni 

JaraniiUo,  (^rlos  Colombia 

Jo,  Bnriqntf   Ecuador 

Jo,  Franclpco   Do. 

Jo,  Xanoyl   Do. 

Jo,  Susan  A   Do, 

Korn,  Mt^xlne   United  States 

I  (California) 
Koryzma/  Zblgnie«'_-  Chile 

Lar  Rie\i,  Janet  United  States 

i  (California) 
Jj6pcz,  JFrancisco.., — ,  Nicaragua 

Lozano,  Diana...  United  States 

f  (CaUfomia) 

Makt^rofT,  Karen  I  Do. 

,  Martin,  Juan.—--.-  Ar^^entina 
Martinez,  Horacio — -  '/eueznela 

Martinez,  Rafael  Mexico 

Mele|o,  Francisco  Venezuela 

Meza;  Carlos-J;  Honduras 

Milk|  Carol  T'nited  States 

Mol^,  Juan  ^  Colombia 

Mora,  Maria  .  Co«ta  Rica 

MQ^a,  Leonor  Venezuela 

Murphy,  Susan  United  States 

"  (California) 
Orell^ina,  Manuel  F..  Guatemala 
Ortinjo.  Rnb^»n  Dante.  Argentina 

Pantpja,  Jos^  El  Salvador 

Pardp,  Jaime  Peni 

Parta,  Rixio  Venezuela 

Per^Jra,  Mario  Ro-  Honduras 
l>crto. 

Pprpnnd.  McNeil  Colombia 

Pinjc^n,  Lyda   Bo. 


Rcffiatvrcil  Studcttts,  February  1960 — Continued 

/■  Citkren$hip 
Italia 

United  States 


yame  Citiaenthip 

Pizarro,  L,eonel  Cliile 

Hasnnissen.  Koslyn__  United  States 
(Ualifonda) 
Rtval<h».  F,  Patricio-.  Kcuador 

Kt^vt's.  PtMlro  l'en\ 

UodrfRiu*/*.  Uctulin---  Nlvuragiia 

Romero,  Pr<lHiK?PO   Ecuador 

Uotli.  Nelson   Venezuela 

Salazar,  Heriian  Chile 

Salvador,  Carlos  Ecuador 

Sftnchez,  Luis   Venezuela 

Santamarta,     Jorge  Ecuador 
Ciro. 

Sheehy,  WVsley  Costa  Rica 

SicUer,  Ndlie  United  States 

( Connecticut) 

Soils.  Roberto  Guatemala 

Sott»mayor.  Ricardo,.  Nicaragua 

Stechcr.  Valerie  United  States 

(Montana) 

Sutton,  Robert  United  States 

(California) 
Tcliomlekdjoglou,  Argentina 
George. 

Tessari,  Javier  Guatemala 

Thomas,  Martha  M...  United  States' 

(Colorado) 

Torres,  Angel  Ecuadoi' 

Tufl6n,    Jr.,  Marco 

Aurelio,  Panama  » 

Urteaga,  Enrique  Peru 

Urteaga,  Nelson   *,J)o. 

Valenzuela,  Edgar —  Ecuador 

Vallejo,  Gerardo   Do. 

Vexler,  Idel  Peru 

Lan,  Zoila  Chile 

Walker,  Ronald  G  Argentina 

Welles,  Jere  O  United  States 

(Virginia) 

Weiner,  Mark  United  States 

(California) 

Wurzer,  Dorinth  b  United  States 

( Nevada ) 

Tichoy,  Victor  Peru 

Young,  Susan.  United  States 

(California) 

Zamndio,  Sally   Do. 

Zamudio,  Walter.*--  Peru 

Zumbado,  Fernando..  Coata  Rica 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  FROM  EACIL  COUXITRY 


Argentina   ^   6 

Bolivia   1 

Oiiie   7 

Colombia   '  7 

Costa  Rica  :  ^-^i,   4 

Ecuador   16 

Guatemala    5 

Honduras   4 

Mexico    3 

Nicaragua  ^.   5 

Panama   . —  1 

Peru   30 


El  Salvadp.r   3 

Uruguay    1 

Vpne55uela    8 

Italy    1 

UnitfHl  States   29 

Latin  American  Students   81 

European    1 

Nortel  American  —   29 

Total  in  all  111 

(70  men ;  35  women) 
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ElAERT   CoVELL  CoiJJCGE — THE    SpAMSH-SpEAKING   CoLLEOE   OF  LIBERAL  ABTS^ 

Universitv  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  Calif. 

courses  planned  fob  the  academic  year  ldos-1006 

Biological  sciences  \ 

General  Biology  General  Zoology 

General  Botany 

Business  administration  (economics  and  tusincss  administration) 


Chemistry 

General  Chemistry 
Organic  Chemistry^  . 

Sconomics  and  tusiness  administration 

Principles  of  Accounting  - 
Elementary  Economics 
Principles  of  Organization 
Commercial  Law 
Intermediate  Economic  Analysis 
History  of  Economic  Thought 
Business  Cycles 

Social  Change  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  Liitin  America 

Industrialization  of  Latin  America 

Analysis  of  the  Structure  of  Public 
T'tilities  In  X^atin  America 

Principles  of  Foreign  Traae  in  Latin 
America 

Special  Projects 

Education 

Basic  Principles  of  Education 
Education  and  Society 
History  of  Education 
learning  and  the  learner 
Principles  and  Practices  of  Guidance 
School  Supervision 

School  Organization  and  Administration 

Professional  Practice 

Special  Projects  in  Education 

Comparative  Education 

Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching 

Electronic  Physics 


English 

English  as  a  Second  Langoago 
Methods  and  Materials  for  the  Teaching 

of  English  as  a  Second  Language 
Masters  of  American  Literature 

Geography 

Geography  of  Anglo-America 
Geography  of  Middle  and  South  America 
Social  and  Economic  Geography  of  Lat- 
in America 
Special  Projects 

History  and  political  science 

History  of  the  United  States 
Governmental  Institutions  of  the  United 
States 

Political  Theory  of  the  United  States 
Western  Political  Theory 
Comparative  Political  Systems 
I^tin  American  Governments 
Inter-American  Relations 
Political  and  Social  Movements  in  Latin 

America 
History  of  Latin  America 
History  and  Civilization  of  Spain  . 

Mathematics 

Plane  Trigonometry 
Analytical  Trigonometry 
College  Algebra 
Pre-calculus 

Calculus  with  Analytical  Geometry 

Physics 
Principles  of  Physics 


Political  soienoe  {history  and  political  science) 
Psychology  Speech 
General  Psychology  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

Spanish 

S^pani^h  Composition 
Great  Fij^iires  of  Spanish-American 
Literature 
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Blbbkt  ^.  avixx  CounfiQB—UiftVKBsmr  or  tbb  Paoifio  FAOUtTT  aud  Statt, 
AoADEMio  Preparation,  1965-1966 

Dp*  Arthur  J.  Cullen:  Director.  B.S.  in  Education,  University  of  Alabama. 
A.M.,  University  of  Illinois.    D.M.L.,  Middlebury  College. 

Dr.  Joan  Connelly :  Dean  of  Student  Life  and  Assiatant  Professor  of  Hiatory. 
A,Bm  University  of  California,  Berkeley.    A.M.,  Pli.  D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Dr.  Arturo  R.  Beckwlth :  Professor  of  Business  Administration.  CP. A.,  J, 
Cabrera  College,  f^rdoba  (Argentina).   Doctorado  en  Economla,  Unlversldad 
Kacional  de  Cdrdoba  <  Argentina ) .  ( Part  time ) 

Mrs.  Antoinette  Bryant:  Instructor  in  English  as  a  Second  lAnguage.  A3., 
Candidate  for  the  M.A.,  University  of  the  Pacific. 

Dr.  t^nard  P.  Campos:  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.  A,B.,  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.   A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  Michigan  State  University.    (Part  time) 

Dr.  Maria  Luisa  Dash :  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.  One  year  of  study, 
TJniversidad  Central  del  £k;uador,  Quito.  Licenciatura,  Doctorado  en  Ciencias 
Econdmicas,  Univer^ldad  Central  de  Madrid  (Spain).    (Part  time) 

Dr.  Georges  de  Bon^:  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.   I/.L.M.,  Royal 
Hungarian  P.  Pazmany  University,  Budapest  (Hungary).  Diploma  of  (Commer- 
cial Sciences,  Royal  Hungarian  Josef  Nador  Polytechnlcal  University,  Buda- 

pesti 

Diplome  d*Etndes  0>nsnlalres,  Lausanne  University  (Switserland).  Licence  es 
Sciences  Soi^ialesT  Lausanne  University.  (Parttin^e) 

Dr.  Donald  M*  Decker :  Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  Languages :  English  as 
a  Second  Language.  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan.  Ph.  D,,  Uulveralty  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  John  L.  Dennis:  Associate  Professor  of  Speech.  Director^  Radit*  and  T.V. 
Station  KUOP.  A.B.,  North  Central  College.  A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  University  ot 
Michigan.    (Part  time) 

Dr.  Rnth  Marie  Fanrot:  Associate  Professor  of  English.  A.B.,~Park  College^ 
A.M.,  University  of  Kansas.  Ph.  D.,  University  of  North  Carolina.  (Part  time) 
'  Mr.  Delvls  Femdndez:  Instructor  in  Mathematics.  A.B.,  West  Minister  Col- 
lege (Utah).    M.S.,  University  of  Miami. 

Mr.  JnHo  Ferrer:  Head  BesicSent,  Casa  Werner.  Two  years  of  study,  Unlrer- 
sldad  de  los  Andes,  Maracaibo  (Venezuela).  Candidate  for  the  A.B.^  University 
of  the  Pacific.  "/ 

Mrs.  Mirella  Ferrer:  Head  Resident,  Casa  Werner.  Aviamento  Comerciale, 
Monte  cateene,  Teme  (Italy).  Studies:  Delta  CJollege;  University  of  the 
Pacific 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Grant:  Graduate  Assistant  in  Geography.  B.A.,  San^  Jose 
State  College. 

Mr.  Joel  C.  Hancock;  Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science. 
Candidate  for  the  M.A.,  University  of  the  Pacific. 

Sirs.  Ida  Hewitt:  Secretary.   Capital  Business  CJollege,  Salem  (Oregon). 

Mrs.  Helen  Hughes:  Instructor  in  Speech.  BJL.,  Shorter  CoUege,  Georgia. 
Graduate  Studies :  University  of  Georgia,  Athens ;  Universidad  Nadonal,  Mexico 
City;  Universidad  de  Valla dolid  (Spain);  Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico,  Rio 
Piedras ;  University  of  Michigan.        .  ^ 

Dr.  Horacio  A.  Mottola  :  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Graduate  Studies: 
University  of  MInnestoa.  Doctorado  en  Quimica,  Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires 
(Argentina ) .. '  Post  doctoral  studies :  University  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Pliuio  Negrete:  Graduate  Assistant  In  Physics.  M.A.,  Univefsldad 
Nacional  Autdnoma  de  Mexico,  Mexico  City. 

Mr.  Pedro  OsunAa:  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  B.S.,  New  Mexico 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.   A.M.,  Stanford  University.    (Part  time) 

Mrs.  Douna  Peterson :  Graduate  Assistant  in  English  as  a  Second  Language. 
A.P...  Universi':y  of  the  Pacific. 

Dr.  Larry  L.  Pippin :  Assistant  X'rofessor  of  I'olitieal  Science.  B.A.,  A.M., 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Ph;  D.,  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  Leslie  Robinson :  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.  A.B.,  MA.,  candidate 
for  the  Ph.  D.,  Stanford  University. 

Dr.  Andres  Rodrlguez-Fraga :  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics.  Doctor  en 
Ciencias,  Universidad  de  Havana  (Cuba).  • 

Dr.  Olga  Rodrfguez-Fraga :  Assistant  Professor  of  Biof^cal  Sciences.  Doctor 
en  Ciencias,  Universidad  de  Havana  (Cuba). 
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Dr.  Ada  Boseoe :  Asnifitant  Professor  of  Education.  Doctora  en  Edncaddn, 
PontJficIa  Unlversldad  Cat61Ica  del  Perli. 

Mrs.  Sandra  J.  Martinez:  Graduate  AssiRtant  In  English  as  a  Second  Language. 
A.B.,  University  of  New  Mexico.  Candidate  for  the  M.A.,  University  of  the 
Paclflc. 

Mrs.  Zeta  a:  Salisbury:  Head  Resident,  Ballantyne  House.  B.A.,  South 
Dakota  State  University  in  Brookings. 

MPS.  Catalina  E.  Stipe :  Secretary.  El  CJolegio  de  Sion,  San  Jos6  (Costa  Rica). 
BBCUela  Gregg,  San  Jos^. 

Mrs.  AracelJ  Terry  ;  Secretary.    Instituto  Slexicano,  Mexico  City. 

Miss  Ruth  Ann  UpdeGraff :  Graduate  Assistant  in  English  as  a  Second  I^an- 
Knage.  A.B.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Candidate  fot  the  M.A., 
University  of  the  Pacific. 

[CongreBBlonal  Record.  WasMogtoo,  Tborsday,  July  9.  1064,  No.  136] 
Elbert  Covkll  College — Splendid  Pbogbess  by  Uniyebsitt  of  the  Pacifio 

Mr.  KUCHBU  Mr  President,  until  September  4,  196S,  no  Latin  American 
student  from  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  could  enroll  as  a  full-time  partici- 
pating student  in  a  North  American  college  or  university  unless  he  was  pro- 
ficient in  the  English  language.  The  doors  to  North  American  educatf.onal  op- 
portunities and  technological  advancement  were  closed  to  all  eager  Latin  Ameri- 
can students  unless  they  were  as  proflclent  in  the  English  language  as  our  own 
high  school  graduates. 

In  the  same  way,  until  September  4, 1963,  a  North  American  student,  no  matter 
how  intense  hl»  interest  in  Spanish  America,  could  not  study  any  subject  matter 
In  the  Spanish  language  except  its  literature.  Those  North  American  students 
who  specialised  in  the  critical  needs  of  all  the  Americas— the  sciences,  eco- 
nomics, teaching,  and  so  fourUi,  were  seldom,  if  ever  permitted  to  offer  Spanish 
as  the  required  foreign  l:i;jguage  in  the  areas  of  their  specialization. 

This  unhappy  situation  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  establishment  of  Elbert 
Covell  College,  the  Spanish-speaking  college  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific  in 
Stockton,  Calif.  The  educational  program  of  this  excellent  and  unique  new 
college  is  specifically  designed  to  produce  inter-American  specialists :  young  men 
and  women  who  are  trained  to  offer  their  skill  for  the  continuing  social  and  eco* 
nomic  development  of  all  the  American  Republics. 

These  people  will  be  specialists  in  the  skills  Latin  America  needs  most — engi- 
neering business  administration,  and  educational  supervision.  But  the  most 
important  thing  is  that  they  will  be  bilingual,  equally  able  to  share  their  ad- 
vanced training  in  two  languages,  Spanish  and  Bnglish,  to  people  of  various 
cultures.  They  will  have  studied  the  values,  traditions,  and  reactions  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  another  culture  who  are  their  classmates.  AJid  no  less 
important,  while  studying  another  culture,  they  will  become  aware  of  and  ap* 
preclative  of  their  own  culture,  whidh  they  are  also  required  to  study  in  this, 
program  of  inter-American  studies. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  United  States  have  recently  become  aware  of  our 
drastic  shortcomings  where  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  is  concerned,  ^is 
country  has  a  history  of  producing  scholars  who  are  not  proficient  in  any 
language  but  Sngllsh,  but  these  American  scholars  must  go  out  and  deal  with 
persons  from  foreign  nations  who  are  skillfully  multilingual.  I  believe  the 
Elbert  Covell  College  is  making  a  significant  and  growing  contribution  toward 
overcoming  this  tragic  foreign  language  deficiency  among  American  scholars 
and.  generally,  among  our  people.  This  college's  program  is  one  that  should  be 
emulated  by  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  throughout  this  Nation.  For 
this  reason,  I  would  like  a  brief  description  of  this  progrfim  to  be  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  description  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  ^llows : 

ELBEar  rOVEIX  COTXEOE:  the  SPANTSTT-SPEAKINO  COTJ.EOE  of  the  UNrVIRSITY  OP 

THE  PACIFIO 

a 

Until  f^Jeptemher  4.  IfKC?.  no  Latin  American  5»tiidcnt  from  the  Spnnlsh-speakfng 
American  repnbllcs  coxild  take  advantage  of  the  professional  opportunities  of 
higher  eflnrntion  In  the  United  States  nnle««s  he  were  qnalified  to  meet  academic 
.  competition  in  the  English  language.    This  Nation  of  ours,  which  rightfully 
boasts  of  superior  teaching  technlquesr  materials  equipment,  and  facilities  has 
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been  willing  and  eager  to  share  its  edncatlonal  achievements  in  this^cQuntry  only 

with  those  Latin  Americans  who  were  quuUfied  to  receive  neiv  infbnuation  ~ 

through  the  medium  of  one  liing\ni>;e  alone — the  English  language.    We  have 

made  the  serious  mistake  ot  siwirlnjr  Nortli  American  knowledge  in  this  country 

only  with  those  men  and  wouicn  who  can  exi>erience  It  In  the  North  American 

language. 

We  hnve  insisted  that  the  T.utin  American  student  begin  his  advanced  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  rh  eciually  articnlate  in  the  English  hinguage  as  his 
North  Amerietin  classmate.    We  have  demanded  the  inipossilile,  for  we  have  de-  ' 
manded  that  the  Latin  American  be  North  American  in  order  to  jmrtake  of 
North  American  educational  experiences.    We  expect  him  to  understand,  sjieak,  , 
read,  and  write  the  English  iun^unge  at  a  level  of  correction  deemed  satisfactory 
to  college  ontl-ance  examination  boards  and  monolingual  professors. 
.  We  have  failed  to  meet  the  I^atin  American  n.s  he  is — Si)anlsh  speaking.  We 
have  related  intelligence  or  academic  accomplishment  to_  his  revelation  of  it  in 
the  English  lang^mge. 

We  disregard:  his  potential  for  receiving  in  his  own  language  and  dissemi- 
nating in  it  new  kinds  of  knowledge  to  his  countrymen.  We  fail  him  <»arly  in 
his  university  career  for  l)0<>r  spelling  in  a  language  of  little  use  to  him  or  his 
com i>at riots  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country.  Too  many  Latin  American 
stndentii  hav^  come  to  the  TTnited  States  to  study  and  have  falletl  he^^nuse  of  the 
language  barrier.  Eager  to  learn,  enthusiastic  and  ambitious,  tbey  have  re- 
turned home,  bitter  and  resentful. 

Other  Latin  American  students  have  successfully  struggled  through  the  Ian? 
gnage  barrier,  so  successfully,  in  fact,  that  they  have  "North  Americanized" 
themselves  and  icicated  i)ermanentiy  here  rather  than  return  to  shajfe  their  train" 
lug  with  their  conntrymen.  If  we  continue  to  insist  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  that  Latin  Americans  be  taught  in  the  English  language  and  that  they 
become  like  us  as  quickly  and  thoroughly  as  possible,  we  shall  continue  to  do 
much  more  harm  than  go^wl  for  onr  I^atin  .\merlonn  neighbors.  We  .shall  make  it 
much  easier  for  the  eager,  the  enthusiastic,  the  anjbltions  to  remain  in  this  c<;UjI- 
try.  We  shall  be  draining  national  human  iwwcr  fi\>m  the  nations  we  wish  to 
help  rather  than  send  it  to  them.  _ 

In  our  position  of  educational  leadership  we  have  been  wrong  in  failing  to 
share  the  resources  of  this  leadership  with  Latin  American  students  in  their  own 
language.  We  have  failed  to  make  adjustments  iu.tlie  techniques  and  materials 
so  ftiat  the  shared  leadership  with  Latin  Americans  could  be  put  to  effective  use 
in  meeting  the  siiecial  needs  and  requirements  in  Latin  America.  The  young 
and  the  idealistic  men  and  women  who  leave  families  ^nd  homes  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  .skills  which  they  intend  to  put  at  the  servic-e  of  ' 
their  families,  friends,  and  native  land  must  be  given  a  chance  to  succeed  in  their 
original  intention:  They  must  go  back  home  with  knowledge  immediately  ap- 
-plicable  to  their  uat tonal  netKls. 

Until  SepteJubtri-  4,  lUUo,  a  XoiLh  American  student,  however  aiucere  may  have  / 
been  his  desire  to  live  and  work  in  Latin  America,  could  not  study  any  subject 
matter  in  Bt»anish  except  the  language  itself  and  its  iiteniture.  With  this  kind 
of  training,  he  c*ould,  of  rourse,  teach  the  Spanish  lanjcuage.  Liitin  America  does 
not  need  North  Americans  who  have  been  trainetl  to  be  Spiinish  teachers.  It 
does,  however.  nee<l  inter-Amcrican  .si>ecia lists  who  are  skilled  in  the  .«5Ciences^ 
,  and  mathemdticSr  bnsine.ss  administration  and  economics,  and  teaching  and  ad> 
ministration  in  grade  nohools  and  high  schooLs, 

Latin  AmeriuuUoCii  need  North  American  ivachors  of  ho.tne  economics  who  are? 
ante  to  share  their  training  in  the  Spanish  language  to  Spanish-speaking  people 
whose  values  ami  reactions  they  nnderst.*ind  and  re.si>ect.  It  does  nee<l  North 
American  biology  teachers  who  can  create  laboratories  out  of  glass  jars  and 
household  insects.  It  does  need  elementary  schof)l  teachers  who  can  make  a 
visual  aid  out  of  any  magazine  cover.  It  docs  need  the  bilingual  economist  who 
has  lived  in  a  nation  of  consumers,  where  small  protlt  on  many  sales  satisfies 
both  the  man  who  buys  and  the  man  who  produces  the  article.  Latin  America 
does  need  the  North  American  who  has  something  tp  oCfer  in  the  Spanish  language 
to  a  people  he  understands. 

One-third  of  the  students  in  the  Elbert  Covell  College  are  North  Americans; 
one-third  of  the  students  are  Latin  Americans  whose  parents  can  afford  to  send 
them  to  tlie  United  States  to  study :  one-third  are  Latin  Americans  who  without 
financial  help  could  not  study  in  this  country,  or  even,  possibly,  in  their  own 
countries.   The  naajorlty  of  these  students  are  young,  ranging  in  age  from  18  to 
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22.  With  belief  and  effort,  like  the  young  in  all  ages,  all  countries,  the  Elbert 
Covc^  College  students  are  dedicatetl  to  development  in  Latin  America  and  ta 
improvement  in  inter- American  relations. 

Their  language  for  communication  in  the  classrooms,  the  dining  hall,  the  dormi- 
torien,  and  In  social  events  is  S|)anlsh.  The  Latin  American  atudents  study 
projframed  courses  in  English  as  a  Ne(H>nd  language  and  they  are  urged  to  take 
some  of  their  college  work  in  that  language  when  they  are  sufficient  well  prepared 
to  do  so.  Although  the  Elbert  Covell  College  is  not  primarily  a  center  for 
leftrniPT  foreign  languages,  within  the  period  of  4  years  all  students  will  be 
completely  bilingual.  The  Elbert  Covell  College  believes  that  students  should 
learn  their  intormatioa  In  the  languages  in  which  they  are  going  to  use  this 
information.  Inter-American  specialists  who  plan  to  work  in  Spanish-speaking 
Latin  America  must  master  the  vocabulary  and  concepts  of  their  skills  equally 
well  in  the  Spanish  and  English  languages. 

Elbert  Covell  College  provides  a  imique  intercultural  living  and  learning  ex- 
perience. Latin  Americans  of  all  economic  classes,  from  all  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries  study  with  North  American  students  in  an  atmosphere  where  the 
Spanish  language  and  culture  dominate.  The  flags  from  each  of  the  American 
Republics  hang  from  the  beams  in  the  Elbert  Gbvell  College  dining  hall.  Each 
Latin  American  is  at  home  with  North  American  students  and  other  Latin 
Ajn  erica  us  in  a  valuable  and  pleasant,  educational  atmosphere  which  has  reduced 
to  a  minimum  the  "culture-shock"  which  plagues  all  students  in  tiieir  first  foreigxi  ' 
residence  Rnd  study. 

It  has  also  become  evident  in  thife  first  year  of  operation  that  both  North 
American  and  Latin  American  students  are  becoming  very  aware  of  and  appre- 
ciative of  their  own  heritage,  thus  unafraid  or  envious  of  the  heritage  of  the  other 
Americans. 

Latin  American  atudents  from  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  can  now  enroll 
in  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  to  take  advantage  of 
North  American  educational  opportunities  and  technological  advancement  in 
their  own  lauguage.  North  American  students  can  now  become  fluent  in  the 
Spanish  language  while  specializing  in  the  educational  needs  of  all  the  Americas. 

The  Elbert  Covell  College  has  innovated  a  practical,  20th-century  Innovation  in 
inter  ^American  education.  It  deserves  to  be  admired  and  supported  for  its 
pioneering  effort. 

[Time,  tbe  Weekly  New^magaslne,  Oct.  11,  1963] 
Smali^  Autonomous,  Beamed  and  the  Whole  Oxbridge  Bit 

BEFOBMB  ON  THE  COAST 

While  Britons  borrow  American  ideas,  many  a  U.S.  campus  aims  to  outdo  its 
2,000  competitors  by  copying  Oxbridge.  Case  in  point:  California's  little  (2,551 
students)  University  of  the  Pacific  in  Stockton. 

In  1951,  when  it  celebrated  its  lOOth  birthday  as  College  of  the  Pacific,  the  old- 
est  coUege  in  California  was  the  model  of  a  football  foundry.  For  years,  Coach 
Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  had  built  teams  that  trounced  the  mighty  universities  of  Chi- 
cago and  California.  By  1950,  having  climbed  to  tenth  in  the  nation,  Methodist- 
founded  Pacific  had  progressed  from  stadiums,  seating  10,000  to  20.000  to  36,000— 
and  into  academic  oblivion. 

Ifito  Competition. — In  those  days  Pacific  lived  in  the  shadow  of  President 
TuUy  C.  Knoles,  who  was  wont  to  dress  up  like  Buffalo  Bill,  with  his  goatee 
Jutting,  and  lead  parades  aboard  a  white  stallion.  But  when  Knoles  died  in  1959, 
the  scnool  found  in  his  longtime  assistant  a  distinctly  different  leader.  Eyeing 
California's  booming  public  citadels  of  learning,  President  Robert  E.  Bums  saw 
that  private  Pacific  was  out  of  the  competition. 

Bums'  answer  was  to  make  the  place  bigger  yet  smaller — large  enough  to 
compete  with  the  well-equipped  state  schools,  but  not  so  monolithic.  He  changed 
the  name  from  college  to  university.  Then — after  visiting  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ("draftiest  damn  week  of  my  life*')  for  guidance — Burns aet  out  to  expand 
the  university  through  "cluster"  colleges ;  small,  autonomous  .schools  with  ivied 
walls,  beamed  ceilings,  great  ^*\lls  and  high  tables,  the  whole  Oxbridge  bit.  The 
first  to  be  opened  was  Raymond  College,  a  $3,000,000  complex  of  seven  buildings 
with  more  than  4,800  crop- rich  acres  as  endowment  Though  yet  to  feel  the 
cling  of  ivy,  Raymond  has  everything  else:  tutorials  for  its  124  studenis,  a 
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scholarly  faculty  of  17,  cdmprebensiTe  exams,  and  a  bold  taste  for  guest  speakers 
from  Blrehers  to  Zei^nist?  to  Martin  Luther  King.  It  in  geueralist  to  the  core. 
"**Students  who  want  vocational  training  should  go  elsewhere"  says  Buma 

The  whole  unirersity  is  no  longer  a  plaee  for  on-the-fleld  training.  The  football 
fichodule  has  been  cut  and  athletic  scholarships  shrunk.  Say&  Att'.etic  Director 
Paul  Stagg,  Alonzo's  son:  *'Vm  riding  a  very  thin  line  at  pDwent.** 

CroHs-Fcrtidzaf io9i. — This  month  Burns  open^^d  another  college  that  ai>pears 
to  be  uniguie  in  the  U.S.— one  teaching  everything  in  Spanish.  The  goal  of 
^31hert  Covell  College  is  '^education  for  life  in  the  Americas  in  the  20th  century." 
It  wlil  stress  math,  science,  business  and  schooit caching.  Equally  important,  it 
Will  threw  together  250  dissimilar  Mtudents — two-thirds  of  them  from  Latin 
America,  tl^e  rest  Americans  linen t  in  Spanish.  Already  on  hand  are  60  stu* 
dents  from  the  U.S.  and  14  Latin  American  countries.  Faculty  is  still  a  problem. 
Covell  has  spent  months  trying  to  find  a  Spanish-speaking  physicist,  for  example. 
""The  very  difficulty  we've  had  shows  how  much  this  program  is  needed,"  says 
Director  Arthur  J.  Cullen. 

Corell's  birth  pangs  hardly  daunt  l*resident  Bums,  who  now  plans  two  more 
colleges — one  to  be  sup})orted  by  EpiscoimlianB,  the  other  by  Presbyterians, 
"'^Within  15  years,  I  see  15  cluster  colleges  with  5,500  to  6,000  students,"  he  says. 
Unless  fcotbaJl  creeps  back.  Pacific  may  become  one -of  the  nation *s  most  interest- 
ing campuses. 

(New9week,  Sept.  SO,  1063] 
Total  Iuugbsioiv 

in  a  biology  lab  at  the  University  of  the  Pacific  last  week,  as  Prof.  Ernest  Ed- 
wards demonstrated  the  proper  nse  of  the  microscope,  a  pus^zled  freshman  In- 
terrupted: ''Lentef  Qu^  ea  e«<of"  Prof.. Edwards  pointed  to. the  microscope  and. 
In  the  same  finent  Spanish  with  which  he  had  begun  his  lecture,  explained  ''lente" 
means  "lens. "   The  student  said,      9i"  and  the  class  continued. 

Spanish  dialogue  may  sound  strange  in  an  American  biology  class,  but  such 
.  interchanges  are  the  linguistic  rule  at  Pacific's  brand-new  Elbert  Covell  Col- 
lege. As  the  first  Spanish-speaking  college  in  the  U.S.,  Covell  offers  instruction 
in  such  subjects  as  "geograffa,"  "historia,"  and  * *nj a tem&tlcas"— completely  In 
Spanish.  *'We  teach  English  as  a  foreign  language,**  says  Covell  director  Author 
J.  Culien. 

Actually,  English  is  a  foreign  language  for  39  of  the  59  students  vrho  early  this 
month  became  Covell*s  first  freshman  class.  Represeating  fifteen  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  these  students  were  lured  to  the  Stockton  campus  by  the  prospect 
of  taking  their  basic  college  .courses  in  Spanish  while  learning  how  to  speak 
English.  Many  of  the  twenty  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  lured  by  the 
prospect  of  learning  Spanish  the  quickest  way ;  total  immersion. 

Commnnicatlon ;  As  far  as  possible^  each  Amcolcan  has  a  Latin  American 
roommate.  For  instance,  William  Christlanson,  a  17-year-old  poUticaUsdence 
major  from  Bnrlingame,  Calif i,  who  speaks  little  Spanish,  rooms  with  Ruben 
Dante  Ortino,  a  21-year-old  Argentinian  who  speaks  little  English.  They  com- 
municate in  sign  language,  or  says,  Ortino,  **con  un  diccionari  oen  la  mono." 

With  small  classes  (maximum  enrollment:  25)  and  a  carefully  selected 
faculty  (all  fifteen  speak  Spanish  and  ten  have  Ph.O.*s),  no  U.S.  students  have 
dropped  any  course  because  of  initial  failure  to  hurdle  the  language  barrier. 
'*We  try  not  to  put  students  in  over  their  heads,**  says  Cullen.  ''If  his  Spanish 
is  a  little  weak,  we  might  not  aiiow  n  boy  to  enroll  in  economics  which  has  a 
highly  spedalized  vocabulary.  Instead,  he  would  be  allowed  to  t-ake  geography, 
which  has  a  wealth  of  visual  aids.  However,  by  the  time  a  student  graduate 
he  will  have  become  biiingnal.'*    -      ,  - 

Cluster :  If  it  fulfills  its  early  promise,  CJovell  may  yet  put  the  University  of 
the  Pacific  on  the  educational  m^.  Although  it  is  the  oldest  chartered  college 
in  California,  UP  was  for  many  years  better  known  for  the  quality  of  its  foot- 
hall  teams — it  produced  the  great  pro  quarterback;  Eddie  Le  Ba^on — than  for 
the  quality  of  Its  classrooms.  But  early  in  1961,  the  school  changed  both  its 
name  (from  the  College  of  the  Pacific)  and  its  academic  personality.  "We  de- 
cided to  grow  larger  by  growing  smaller,"  says  UP*s  hard-driving  pre«?ident 
Robert  E.  Bums.  Rather  than  simply  add  students,  UP  is  adding  "cluster 
colleges,**  each  with  a  distinctive  educational  approach. 

The  first  on^  Raymond  College  Ytvith  a  cnrriculnm  based  <m  the  Oxbridge 
tntorlal  system) »  opened  last  September,  Covell  is  the  second,  and  in  1965 

ERLC^x 
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Bonis  hopes  to  launch  St  Michael's,  which  will  give  he  Metliodist^affillated 
TUilTerslty  an  EpiscopalHsponBored  college.  ■'*Wlthin  fifteen  years,"  predicts 
Burns,  "we'll  have  fifteen  cluster  colleges.  The  idea  ip  not  only  educationally 
exciting,  but  it  seems  to  atti;act  financial  resources.  All  of  this  makes  it  a 
natural  way  to  grow." 


  '  ■     -  Pen^nsylvania  State  Univebsity, 

COLLEOB  OF  Education, 
University  Park,  Pa,,  ApHl  21^  J960. 

Hon.  Wayne  Mobse, 

The  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  On  bohnlf  of  the  International  Relations  Committee  of 
the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  A,ssociation,  I  would  like  to  support  the  leg- 
islation peudiDg  before  Congress  on  International  Education  and  Health  (H.R. 
12451 ).  As  an  organization  of  8,000  counselors  in  secondary'  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  other  institutiome,  this  Association  is  in  a  position  to  provide 
conrniltntion  on  the  bill  and  assist  in  its  Impleraentatioti.  Furthermore,  our  or- 
ganization has  eight  other  divisions  made  up  of  counselors  and  psychologists 
working  in  the  specialized  areas  of  education  and  industry ;  many  of  these  divi- 
sions also  bjive  international  relations  gronps. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  A.P.G.A.  is  presently  passing  on  a  policy 
Rtatenient  concerning  the  interuational  responsibilities  of  guidance  and  personnel 
workers.  It  also  holds  membership  in  the  international  Educational  and  Voca- 
tional  Guldnn  *e  Association.  Many  of  onr  members  counsel  foreign  students  in 
American  s^'hools,  as  well  as  serve  abroad  in  professional  capacities.  For  example, 
as  a  Fiilbright  professor,  I  did  guidance  work  In  India  and  lectured  on  five  con- 
tinents concerning  this  uniquely  American  contribution  to  education. 

With  reference  to  Document  No.  375, 1  believe  that  A.P.G.A*  could  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  in  the  following  areas  with  which  this  Act  deals : 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  center  for  educational  cooperation;  it  should 
have  a  section  on  guidance  and  counseling. 

(2)  Our  members  could  serve  effectively  on.  the  proposed  Council  on  In- 
teruational Education. 

(3)  Our  members  can  counsel  college  graduates  for  the  proposed  post  of 
Education  OflBcers  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Sevvlee,  and  would  also  make  excel- ' 
lent  candidates  for  these  positions  them.selves. 

(4)  Our  members  can  assist  in  the  area  of  intercultural  relations  and  in- 
^    tema tional  opportunities  in  the  programs  planned  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  International  studies. 

(5)  Onr  members  now  serving  in  small  colleges  may  be  in  a  position  to  help 
the  development  of  programs  of  international  education  in  these  institutions. 

( 0)  Counselor  educators  could  undertake  the  research  and  training  which 
would  be  Important  to  international  education.  ^ 
A.P.G.A.  members  are  in  a  good  position  to  counsel  students  on  International: 
j^udy,  travel,  service,  and  work  opportimitie.«<.  They  also  guide  foreign  stu- 
dents and  could  l>e  very  helpful  when  an  exchange  Peace  Corps  is  established. 
Their  pla(H»ment  and  v(>ca tional  guidance  skills  would  be  essential  to  the  success- 
ful Implonientation  of  the  plan  for  an  Ainericnh  Education  Placement  Service. 
Our  experience  In  human  relations  and  leadership  development  should  be  helpful 
to  any  conferences  of  leaders  and  experts  that  might  be  planned  in  conjunction 
with  this  Act. 

However.  I  am  appalled  that  so  little  reference  is  made  In  the  comprehensive 
statementff'Of  ftifs  new  Act  concVrning  the  Implications  of  gxildance.  counseling 
and  personnel  work  for  international  education.  I  believe  that  thifa  is  an  over- 
sight. Assistance  is  especially  needed  to  stimulate  curriculum  In  programs  of 
counselor  education,  so  that  they  consider  the  international  dimensions  of  the 
student  personnel  field.  If  at  any  time  the  International  Relations  Committee 
can  be  of  assistance  to  you  and  other  advocates  of  this  legislation,  please  be  as- 
sured of  our  desire  to  cooperate.  When  the  bill  has  been  finally  approved  and  the 
appropriations  made.  I  am  sure  that  A.P.G.A.  through  this  Committee  can  make 
a  vital  contribution  to  the  Implementation  of  the  '^urjwses  of  this  significant  Act. 

  Cordially  yours,  -  -     - 

Phitjp  R.  Harris,  Ph.  D., 
Chairman,  International  Relations  Cchnmittee, 
American  Personnel  and  guidance  Association. 
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Rc»ioxAL  Council  fdr  Intern ational  Education, 

Office  of  Otn-TUBAL  and  Educational  ExcnANGK, 

UNIVEBSITY  of  PITT8BUBOH, 

Pittsburgh,  Pck,  May  5,  me. 

Hon.  Wayne  Mofi8E» 

TwSf.  Senate,  -- 

^ aching  ton,  D.O, 

Deab  Senator  Morse:  May  I  congratulate  you  on  the  responsibiUty  you  hcve 
a8£;ume<l  aa  the  sponsor  oX  the  Inteniutional  Education  BUi  of  ixm  in  the  Senate. 

As  President  of  the  Regional  Council  for  InternaUonai  Education,  an  associa- 
tion of  38  colleges  and  uoiversltles  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  I 
wish  to  express  to  your  our  enthusiastic  support  for  the  bill  and  to  trausmit  a. 
resolution  passed  uuanimously  at  the  CounciVs.  Seventh  AnJfiual  Conference  h^ld 
at  Allegheny*  College,  Pennsylvania.  April  15»  196&  In  this  resolution  the 
delegates  from  the  member  institutions  give  Specific  support  to  the  principle  of 
ultimate  cooperation  between  government  and  educational  associations,  consortia 
and  councils  In  developing  proposals, .  reiving  and  administering  funds,  and 
otherwise  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  bill.  The  resolution  reads:  "Resolved, 
that  the  assemble<Z  delegates  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  the  Regional 
Council  for  International  Education  urge  Congress  to  include  speciflc  authoriza- 
tion in  the  International  Kducatlon  Bill  of  1966  enabling  educational  associa- 
tions, consortia  or  councils  to  make  proposals  and  receive  grants  under  the  terms 
of  theblU.»\  . 

The  Regional  Council  has  expressed  its  wholehearted  support  for  the  wordilng 
of  the  bill  (HR  14643)  recently  reported  from  Committee  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Healthy  Educatioi^  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  not  only  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  but  also  to  combinations  of  such  institutions.  We  urge- 
the  Senate  to  adopt  similar  wording. 

The  Council  also  supports  the  new  wording  added  to  Sections  3  and  4  of  the- 
House  blU  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  malce-grants  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  including  professional  and  scholarly  associations,  when 
such  grants  will  make  an  e&pccially  significant  contribution  to  the  objectives  of  * 
thebilL 

The  members  of  our  association,  which  include  state  and  private  colleges  and 
universities,  are  particularly  concerned  with  undergraduate  education  and  the 
future  of  ttee  smaller  Institutions  which  have  until  now  been  unable  to  particiiwte 
as  fully  as  they  desire  in  the  development  of  the  International  dimension  of 
education  on  the  American^.campus.  _A&  a  means  to  overcomie- this  deficiency 
these  38  Institutions  have  joined  together  to  do  in  asSxriatlon  or  combination 
the  things  the7  are  not  able  to  do  alone. 

Our  experience  over  the  past  six  years  has  demonstraf^iT  tli?rvatl'dlty^^"the 
cooperative  approach.  'It  is  our  conviction  that  only  in  this  way  will  mo^t  of 
the  small  Institutions  be  able  to  inove  in  the  direction  of  fully  articulated  inter- 
national programs.  For  the  need  is  not  merely  for  books,  physical  facilities  or 
new  faculty.  It  is  for  the  expansion  of  the  institution's  total  capabilities  to  meet 
the  demanding, complexities  of  the  modern  world  through  the  development  of  a 
campus-wide  sensitivity  to  the  implications  of  international  education. 

To  help  achieve  this  goal  the  Regional  Council  has  already  initiated  programs 
of  faculty  seniitii'ars  here  and  abroad,  library  development,  foreign  student 'or  ien- 
tatfon,  study  abroad  for  American  students,  and  faculty  exchange.  It  has  estal)- 
lished  its  first  overseas  center  and  created  an  effective  system  of  inter! ustitu- 
tional  communication  and  consultation.  All  of  these  are  programs  which  in  the 
aggregate  and  even  individually  most  of  the  institutions  would  find  imiK)8sible 
to  undertake  alone.  The  Regional  Council  has  thus  laid  the  foundation  for 
»ound  cooperative  development  among  Its  members.  Government  support  can 
provide  the  added  ingredient  that  will  markedly  accelerate  progress  toward  the 
-attainment  of  tlie  kind  of  excellence  in  education  to. which  we  all  aspire. 

But  we  write  not^nly  for  the  Regional  Council.  All  over  the  country  insti- 
tutional associations  have  sprung  up  in  response  to  the  clear  need  for  mutual 
support  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  modem  education.  State  educatlpnal  sys- 
tems and  groups  of  undergraduate  institutions  particularly  have  found  strength 
through  ceatralized  or  cooi)erative  activities.  It  is  probable  that  within  the 
next  five  ^ears  a  majority- of  American  institutions  of  higher  education  will  be 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  substantial  cooperative  enterprise  with  other  insti- 
tutions. , 
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We  therefore  sincerely  hope  bills  with  the  wording  Incorporated  In  HR  14643 
will  receive  the  broad  support  In  Congress  aut  in  the  nation  that  they  deserve. 
Sincerely* 

Srbpherd  L.  WrniAN,  PrcMent 


UNlVEBsrrY  OF  Rhode  Island, 

Department  of  History, 
Kingston,  R.L,  March  I4, 1966. 

Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Buildin{;, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  seen  with  special  Interest  and  enthusiasm  the 
legislation,  H.R,  12451,  H.R.  12452,  and  S.  2874  which  would  become  an  Inter- 
national Kducatlon  Art  Intended  to  encourage  advanced  studies  In  Interna- 
tional affairs.  This  would  meet  a  need  wl^lch  I  have  witnessed  first  hand  for 
some  years.  Such  an  act  would  make  It  possible  for  those  of  us  on  this  campus 
to  move  Into  such  a  program  much  earlier  than  we  once  thought  possible.  I  en- 
dorse It  whole  heartcdly  and  so  do  a  number  of  my  coUeagnes. 
Sincerely  youw, 

Daniel  H.  Thomas,  Professor, 


Eugene  Oreo.,  September  19, 1966, 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Buildinfft 
Washington,  D,C,:  ^ 

\  conference  of  educators  from  10  public  and  private  Oregon  Institutions  of 
higher  education  meeting  In  Portland,  September  9  and  10,  has  been  discussing  the 
prospects  for  Improving  and  expanding  our  programs  in  International  education. 
We  have  welcomed  the  Increasing  support  which  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
providing  for  the  development  of  centers  for  the  study  of  niany  foreign  languages 
areas.  We  have  had  hlijh  hoptM  that  the  Iiiternntlonal  K(lucati<»ii  Act  of 
1960,  and  other  measures  related  to  Its  objectives,  would  be  enacted  early  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  .  „  

The  need  for  additional  support— especially  for  strong  study  programs  abroad 
Is  most  urgent.  Substantial  leadtlme  Is  required  for  effective  planning  and 
making  adequate  axrangements  abroad.  Since  the  academic  year  Is  about  to 
begin  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  further  delay  in  this  legislation  will  limit 
very  seriously  the  potential  development  of  new  prognims  In  International  edu- 
cation. We  hope  that  you  and  your  colleagues  will  give  the  highest  priority 
to  the  enactment  to  this  authorization  and  the  related  appropriation  bills. 

This  legislation  may  well  be  critical  In  developing  the  Intellectual  rei»ources,  of 
this  country  for  better  understanding  and  cooperation  of  world  affairs. 

'  Dr.  Miles  Rommet. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  A  ffairs, 


Saint  Michael's  Golxsge, 
Winooski,  Vt,  March  10, 1966, 

Hon.  Wayne  D.  Morse, 

Chairman  of  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education^ 
Senate  Office  Buildinfft  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  International  Education  Act  of  1966  (S.  2874,  H.R. 
12451  and  H.R.  12452),  Introduced  in  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
In  our  opinion.  Is  very  vagce  in  one  aspect  of  International  education  which  we 
consider  primary. 

If  foreign  nationals  are  to  take  full  advantage  of  the*  various  educational 
opportunities  which  the  United  States  has  to  offer  them.  It  seems  obvions  that 
many  of  them  must  undergo  concentrated  conrses  In  English.  The  implementa- 
tion of  the  above  Bills,  It  seems  to  us,  can  be  accomplished  only  it  adequate 
meanls  of  communication  among  the  various  peoples  and  nations  can  be  acquired. 
The  role  of  the  United  States  In  international  education  now  being  planned,  by 
Conffre  s  r'^qnires  a  lingua  franca  as  the  bridge  of  communications.  This  <!an 
only  be  English. 
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This  iA  written  with  some  basis  iu  experience^  for  Judgment.  St.  Michael's 
College  haa  developed  a  program  to  teach  Knglish  to  foreign  students  since 
1954.  There  have  been  about  4000  students  in  the  program  from  thirty  or  forty 
natiODB  in  the  world.  The  program  has  been  aimed  (X)  at  individuals  who 
intended  to  perfect  their  BngUah  ho*  as  io  enter  American  colleges  and  univer« 
slties  and  (2)  at  individuals  who  needed  English  as  a  tool  for  the  reali^tloa 
of  personal  or  business  objectives. 

The  basic  course  has  been  a  sixteen  week  program*  which  can  be  followed  by 
Another  sixteen  week  program  for  greater  perfection.  The  facilities,  staff, 
classrooms,  and  language  laboratory  can  comFeteney  handle  ninety  students  every 
sixteen  weeloi  during  the  school  year.  In  the  summer  over  twu  hundred  ha^e 
been  taught.  We  are  now  considering  the  expansioQ  of  these  facilities  to  handle 
more  students  during  the  academic  year. 

In  addition  ttfLthis  basic  program,  we  have  developed  a  course  which  qorers 
all  the  material  of  a  regular  Freshman  course  in  English  for  American  boys  and 
girls.  The  only  difference  ie  that  we  devote,  for  foreign  students,  d40  class 
hours,  including  60  hours  of  laboratory. 

In  the  iast  four  years  we  hare  also  endeavored  to  train  teachers  of  Kng- 
llsh  as  a  second  language  in  graduate  programs.  Theae  courses  have  been 
revised  to  bring  them  directly  in  line  with  offerings  to  be  found  in  the  ten 
best  graduate  programs  iu  the  Teaching  of  English  as  a  Second  language,  as 
recently  deecribed  by  Profeasor  Edward  Erasmus  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
As  a  matter  oA  fact  Professor  Erasmus  used  our  program  as  one  of  the  ten 
he  described^ 

Furthermore,  In  addition  to  the  formal  teaching,  we  carry  on  a  program 
of  acculturation  to  the  American  tradition  for  forelgh  nationals.  This  pro- 
gram provides  .opportunities  for  them  to  meet  Americans  within  our  various 
institutions,  clubs,  industries,  schools,  <;hurches,  etc.  and  to  spend  tlnie  in 
American  homto  during  holidays  and  vacation  periods. 
As  examples  of  what  we  have  accomplished,  let  me  cite  the  following: 
1)  Tlfrree  groups  of  Tunisian  teacher  candidates  came  to  learn  how  to  teach 
Eng!iah  as  a  Secrond  Language.  They  are  all  teaching  English  in  Tunisia  at  the 
presei^time. 

A  group  of  nine  Congolese  teacher  candidates  for  whom  we  prepared  a 
«pecIfft~program-.are  „npw  teaching  English,  in  the  Congo.  One  was  recently 
dted  bi  the  govemmenT^of  irhe-^epublic  of  tlie  Congo  for  his  excellence  in 
teaching.  «  v 

3)  A  group  bf  104  Hungarians  learned  their  basic  English  at  St.  Michael's 
College  and  afterward  fipread  over  the  United  States  into  various  occupations. 
Fifty-six  of  them  went  to  college. 

'"4)  A  large  group  of  Cuban  students  learned  English  here  and  then  naatriculated 
In  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  Country. 

We  believe  that  such  pro^'grams  as  the  above  would  implement  the  Interna- 
tional  Education  Act  of  196(^,  particularly  Section  4  of  S2874,  It  is  hot  spelled 
out  clearly,  that  the  development  of  such  programs  as  those  outlined  above  is 
covered. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Very  Rev.  Okealo      Dotont,  S.S.E., 

President. 


San  Jose  State  College,' 
/  Division  of  Education, 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  April  18, 1966. 

Hon.  Wayne  MoBSB, 
Senate  Building , 
Washington,  D.O, 

DiiiB  Sm:  As  a  former  associate  director  for  the  U.S.  Dependents  Schools 
in  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Middle-East,  I  write  to  express  concern  that  one  of 
the  greatest  opportunities  to  foster  the  development  of  intercultural  relations 
and  international  education  might  not  be  provided  for  in  the  pending  legisla- 
tion on  International  Education. 

To  have  the  most  direct  impact  upon  t^e  largest  group  of  jstudents  in  a 
single  school  system,  the  legislation  should  include  provisions  for  the  support 
of  interoQltural  education  for  the  170,000  ''dependent  children"  now  overseas 
and  enrolled  in  the  American  schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  As  these 
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clilldreu  are  "ivtated"  with  their  parents  on  the  average  of  once  every  three  • 
years,  it  ftguren  that  every  six  years  there  ate  340,000  children  who  have  spent 

/three  years  abroad ;  every  nine  years,  there  are  510.000  chlldem ;  and  so  on. 
The  location  of  the  military  and  government  personnel  families  in  other  coun* 
tries  does  not  automatically  bring  about  Intercultural  understanding ;  aud,  un- 

•  fortunately,  our  Dependents  Schools  do  not  in  all  cases  offer  as  much  "Interna- 
tional education"  as  they  might*  There  are  a  ^number  of  reasons  for  thft,  some 
of  which  I  could  not  overcome  In  the  two  years  (1963-1965)  that  I  was  respon- ' 
slble  for  curriculum  development  of  our  schools  *ln  Europe,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle-East  ][teportd  come  to  me  now  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  gains  made 
recently  have  not  been  continued;  and,  if  tme,  our  nation  is  missing  one. of  the 
great  opportonities  of  %U  time.  There  are  some  wonderful  examples  of  DOD 
school  programs  designed  to  promote  better  Intercultural  relations*  but  such 
e:|cellent  edi)eational  programs  are  all  too  few.  Much  mox*e  effort  should  be 
made  by  ot^r  overseas  schools'*  (both  U.S.  Dependents  Schools  and  the  independent 
American  International  Schools),*  as  < well  as  by  the  Armed  Services  for  the 
military  personnel.  • 

As  far  as  I  know,  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  nation  maintained 
so  many  of  its  younger  generation  abroad — and  certainly,  in  the  spirit  of  these 
timest  one  of  the  priorities  oi  its  educational  program  ought  to  be  international 
understanding. 

I  tnist  that  you  will  find  a  way  to  prbvide  for  the  'International  education** 
of  our  ''dependent  children**  overseas,  as  well  as  for  the  students  attending 
schools  and  colleges  within  the  States. 

Sincerely,  •  . 

G.  W.FoRO, 
• '    Professor  of  Education. 

Southern  Iixurois  UNivERsrrr, 

Education  Divisiojf, 
Edtcar^svllle,  IlLf  March  28, 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon,  %  * 

^'Senate  Office  building,   •  •  ' 

Wdshington,  D.C,      '  *  ,  * 

Dear  Senatob  Mobse  :  For  several  years,  you  have  used;  some  of  my  data  in 
regard  to  hearings  you  have  conducted  as  Chairman  of  a  sub-committee  in.  the 
area  of  e<lucation.  Whether  you  are  conducting  the  hearings  this  year  or  not. 
y&u  will  be  a  member.  I  am  asking  you  te^make  the  enclosed  article,  '^ReUitlng. 
Federal 'Educational  Legislation  to  the  Needs  of  Mankind,"  a- part  of  the  1966 
hearings.  Also,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  llie-hearin^a  when  they  are  printed. 
In  my  graduate  courses  that  I  teach,  I  ftnd  the1>rior  hearings  very  Qne  references. 

.  Aik  a  personal  note,  you  were  refllj  a  **hlt'*  in  yom*  recent  St.  liOUis  .•speech. 
Also,  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  t^  Seattle  and  Portland,  and  I  find  your 
"  popularity  high  in  educational  circles.  v 
A  friend.  ^      •  '  *  v" 

GeoboIkS.' Reutkb,  Jr. 

Relating  Fedeeal  Educational  Legislation  to  the  Needs  of  Mankind 

*   .  .    (By  Dr.  pnd  Mrs.  George  S.  Reutci^  Jr.) 

iAtboduction      ^  ^ 

We  are  in  a  moral  crisis  /hat  is  ever  eh^ng^ig.  but  ah.  chanKes  revt-al  one  con; 
^tant  ^ctor.  The  moral  life  of  mankind. /is  contindally  in  the  embarrassmesit 
of  realizing  that  the  absolutes  of  Biblical  and  rational  nprms — ^which  enjoin 
responsibility  for  the  neighbor's  welfare — can  never  be  perfectly  fulillled,  either 
by  the  use  of  or  abstention  from  any  6f^  the  instruments  of  comm\inity  or  con- 
flict. Yes,  we  sliould  deplore  war  as  contrairy  to  Ood*6  iut^ion  for  His  children^ 
Christians  should  never  lose  their  capacity  to  care,  and  they  should  express  to 
the  responsible  national  leaders  their  desire  that  nothing  be  neglected /that 
might  bring  about  a  "meeting  of  the  minds" 'that  liquid  promote  a  peaceful, 
honorable,  and  just  solution  of  the  current  crtMa  in  Southeast  Asia,  finally, 
we  should  be  concerned  abont  eiradicating  the  cau^  of  war  and  planting  the 
roots  of  peace  wherever  possible.   U.S..  Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse  of  Oregon 
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stands  hig^h  in  this  aiTA«. but,  unlike  most  statesmen,' he  also  is  a  gtnnt  in  pro- 
moting needed  Federal  legislation  in  the  realm  of  public  e<lneation.  This  article 
is  tVus  dedicated  to  the  pioposltlon  of  reviewing  the  major  issues  involved  lu 
relating  the  educational  rccds  of  mankind  to  the  Great  Society  via  democratic 
philosophy.  4- 

We  are  living,  in  Sir  Winston  Churchiirs  phrase,  amidst  '*a  security  which- 
is  the  child  of  terror  and  a  survival  whiirh  is  the  twin  brother  of  annihilation/' 
Leo  Rosten  has  said :  "We  must  learn  to  meet  fanaticlnm  with  courage,  and 
idealism  with  great  care,  for  we  must  be  skeptical  of  what  is  promised  even  by 
virtuoujs  men,  but  has  not  been  provided."  Yes,  in  these  hectic  days  that  try 
men's  Bonlft,  when  the  fundamental  principles  of  brotherhood  are  being  openly 
flouted  by  the  politically  oriented  Communists,  we  often  think  of  the  strong 
man  of  mythology  whose  strength  was  renewed  every  time  he  touched  MotL:r 
Earth,  Dy  the  same  token,  our  strength  is  renewed  am^  our  courage  goes  for- 
ward  when  we  make  contact  with  free  people. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  did  not  bestow  upon  us  a  system  of  freedom,  finished 
and  tine.  Rather,  they  set  us  upon  the  roud  that  leads  coward  freedom;  they 
lighted  a  lamp  for  us,  and  they  gave  us  a  Constitution  as  a  vehicle ;  but  it  has 
t>een  up  to  those  Americans  who  came  after  them  to  make  the  long  journey. 
The  failure  of  imagination,  the  torpidity,  the  placid  indifference  of  many-people 
to  the  social  challenges  of  our  day  is  not  likely  to  be  overcome  without  extending 
•our  structures.  It  is  thus  imperative  that  we  initiate  and  maintain  a  sane 
dialogue  in  the  academic  community. 

The  good  citizen  finds  the  causes  of  our  social  disturbances  and  contributes 
his  best  efforts  toward  eliminating  them.  The  time  has  come  for  Christians 
of  this  country  to  lead  the  greatest  demonstration  in  history.  By  careful  plan- 
ning and  effective  teaching,  we  must  demonstrate  against  the  forces  of  law- 
lessnesfi.  indifferent  citizen^^hip.  and  moral  deterioration.  We  thus  must  testify 
to  our  profound  ii>ve  for  our  Nation  and  humanity. 

Yes,  who  eounc  ourselves  in  the  company  of  the  Judaeo^^hristian  tradition 
believe  Jint  ^^,irh  is  a  sovereign  God  "who  bringeth  princes  to  naught  and  maketh 
the  Judges  of  the  ^'arth  as  vanity,''  and  this  is  a  source  of  Immense  and  incalculable 
wisdom,  A  country  which  knows  that  there  is  a  Lord  whose  majesty  dwarfSSiithe 
pretentions  of  even  the  most  powerful  nation  is  one  which  may  not  be  destroyed 
by  its  own  vanity;  Or«  expressed  in  another  manner,  if  there  were  only  1,000 
people  In  the  world,  under  the  i)ercentages  that  now  exlrt,  there  would  be  60 
Americans  and  940  people  representing  the  balance  of  the  wv>rld.  Those  60  Amerl- 
<!ans  would  possess  half  of  the  income,  Uie  other  940  tJie  other  half.  Five  hundred 
•of  the  940  would  never  have  heard  of  Jesus  Christ.  More  than  500  would  he  hear- 
ing about  Karl  Marx,  Lenin, /Stalin,  and  current  Communist  leaders.  The  60 
Americans  and  about  200  others  of  the  940  throughout  t^e  Trcrld  would  be  rein- 
lively  well-off,  but  most  of  the  others  would  be  uneducated,  poor,  hungry  and  sick. 

Never  has  there  be^  greater  need  for  this  kind  of  unselfish  neighbor llness. 
Aa  Christians,  we  welcome  new  knowledge,  aud  work  In  the  world  In  attempting 
to  include  love.  Yet,  the  American  families  spend  at  least  $850.00  annually  for 
military  defense,  but  less  than  |4.0O  per  year  to  share  their  faith  with  the  other 
people  of  the  world.  Sometimes  in  middle-class  America  we  pretend,  that  life  is 
nothing  but  achievement  and  well-being  is  everything,  but  then  the  "Brookses*' 
•"•^  the  "Gowsters**  come  into  focus,  because  they  are  found  in  our  cities.  The 
OowRters  are  public  school  students  who  terrorize  the  teachers,  refuse  to  study, 
speak  a  dialect  of  their  own,  and  consider  **whitey"  the  enemy.  The  Brookses  are 
trying  hard  io  get  an  education,  and  get  along  well  with  the  whites,  which  is  one 
reason  the  Gowsters  hate  them.  -  ■ 

The  academic  community  may  try  to  hold  itself  apart  from  the  feit^  despair, 
and  disoiMer  of  the  times.  It  may.  unwittingly,  contribute  to  the  turb^ence/or 
it  may  overtly  try  to  help  distinguish  the  landmarks  ^y  which  a  cotirs«^^2Uj>e 
steered  through  prefer  c  oversized  dangers  and  alarms.  <  .  -^.J^ 

To  avoid  catastrophe  in  our  world,  the  United  Nations  is  at  work  helping  to*- 
channel  both  tcnow-how  and  capital  from  the  rich  industrial  countries  to  the  poor 
tmdeveloped.  Of  every  20  U.N.  employees.  17  are  engaged  in  tiiese  programs  of 
social  progress  and  economic  growth.  • 

The  Diffnity  of  Challenge  V 

Today,  as  ever,  we  need  light  and  challenge.  Long  ago  Christ  came  into  a 
generation  which  needed  these.  Under  his  influence  he  persuaded  a  little  grcap 
of  ordinary  men  to  t&lzB  the  light  they  possessed  and  put  it  on  a  (indlestick,  and 
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then  cauie  the  revolutionary  consequences,  "^e  must  not  do  less  than  this  in  our 
time. 

Christians  are  recogmizlng  the  challenge  and  problems.  Dr.  John  R.  Rice,  one 
'  of  the  grreatest  Bible  scholars  of  our  time,  has  said :  ''I  think  that  deeegregatioa 
was  inevitable  sooner  or  later."  Inherent  In  ^he  Idea  of  equality  before  the  law 
is  the  concept  of  equality  of  opportunity.  Tiiie  we  commonly  refer  to  as  free 
enterprise — the  right  of  every  individual  to  ch  jose  his  trade  or  calling,  his  right 
to  engage  in  fair  competition,  and  to  succeed  or  fall  in  accordance  with  his  skilV 
training,  experience,  incentive,  aBd  desire. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  has  exercised  vast  influence  on  American  social  and  political 
thought  as  he  has  attempted  to  sh^>w  how  the  Christian  viaw  of  man  is  able  to 
account  more  satisfactorily  for  the  heights  to  which  he  <man>  can  iispire~an<ithe 
depths  to  which  he  sinks.   America  will  continue  to  progress  in  dignity  and 
freedom  so  long  as  our  peopleN^erish  liberty.  Justice,  ti       honor  God  and  con- 
tinue to  take  positive  steps  to  help  all  people. secure  these  conditions. 
^     r   It  is  important  to  remember  that  most  of  the  world  is  nonwhtter  If  ►we  had^ 
y""^        sample  of  100  people  that  would  accurately  represent   in  prcr^r'?^'^51>ortlon  a 
_  .  cross-section  of  t^^  population  of  the  globe,  we  would  have  one  from  "Australia,- 
Zealand,  or  the  South  Pacific ;  five  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada  rsixtrom  the 
U.S.S.R. ;  eight  from  Africa ;  nine  from  Latin  America ;  fourteen  or  fifteen  from 
•  Western  Europe ;  and  fifty-six  from  A$ia. 
•    Hifttorically  one  of  the  greatest  singlevevents  of  thic^decade  will  be  the  pollticaa 
liberation  of  Africa.  This  continent  is  about  four  times  as  great  in  area  as  the 
United  States,  fifty  percent  larger  thanlu.S.S.R.  and  larger  than  all  of  North 
America.  It  is  almost  5,000  miles  long  )tbd  4,500  miles  wide.  It  has  an  f  rea  as 
large  as  the  U.S.,  "Western  Europe,  India."  and  Red  China  combined.  Mnety- 
seven  percent  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  million  people  ere  of  African  ori;;lii 
and  they  speuk  seven  hundred  languages  or  dialects.  Approximately  eighty-five 
percent  of  the  people  cannot  read  or  write,  and  sixty-two  million  of  tUts  eighty- 
*•  three  million  children  of  school  age  are  not  in  school.  The  average  annual  income 

of  $132.06  per  person  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  continent. 
Our  unwillingness  to  take  more  Initiative  in  Africa  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
^^,^Jifi(Mxif^e  It  is  the  one  area  of  the  world  In  which  the-Untted  States  has  more  free- 
j^^^Z^^y^  o-  action  and  fewer  constraint^  cm  its  foreign- policy-making  than  in  any 
yyT^\o^er.   The  administration  se^ms  to  have  accepted  as  applicable,  to  Africa,  the 
tCennan-Lii^mnnn  thesis  on  the  Umilatlons  of  U.S.  capacity  (olnflueh^  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  in  distant  areas  of  the  world.  "  ^ 

^s  the  African  leviathan  rouses  from  4lls  clumber  to  shout  his  resentment 
against  the  tyranny  of  his  former  colonhitMnasters  and  ^pf  rhA  white  man,  he 
knows  that  at  the  same  time  he  is  overwhelmed  by  the  necessity  of  striding,  in 
a  mere  decade^  from  a  condition  of  primitive  Illiteracy  Into  a  technological  cul- 
ture which  is  uiiueUevably  complex  and  sophisticated.    He  iias  neit^rl;he  time 
nor  the  desire  to  develop  the  political  institutions  on  which  government,  or  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  can  be  based.    Regardless  of  the  time  or  the  complexity 
involved*  he  is  determlhed  to  take  his  place  nnder  the  sun. 
One  result  of  our  pc>licy  of  self-abnegatlpn  is  that  the  desire  of  the  newly  inde- 
^«4^ndent  states  to  widen  their  relations,  and  to  dilute  the  influence  of  their  former 
^      <?olonel  masters,  is  being  ignored,  and  tie  conditions  for  their  continuing  de- 
' pendency  aVe  being jnurtured.    This  promotes  the  image  of  neocolonialism -and 
African  "utooge"  gShremsr.cnts  npe  for  national  liberation,  as  propagated  by 
Communist  China  and  radical  nationalist  African  states,  such  as  -Ohana.  _ 

Education  as  a  tool  for  Proffress      ^  ^ 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said:  ^^An  investment  in  knowledge  pays -the  hest 
interest."  Also,  Edmund  Burke  of  England  noted :  '*The  pub^c  interest  requires 
doing  today  the  things  fhat  men  of  intellljrence  and  good»wiM  wonld  wish,  five 
or  ten  years,  hence,  hnd  been  dqnf«.*'  People  nre  thus  free  to  the  extent  that 
their  productive  and  creative  activities  are  unimi)eded.  The  educator  must  find 
the  causes  of  our  social  disturbances  and  contrJhuf**  his  best  efforts.^  :  ^ 

Our  remarkable  phenomenon  of  today,  especially  of  viie  las^^two.  aecades,  fs^ 
the  increasingly  high  value  American  society  has  placed  on  knowledge — the  pro-.*^ 
duction,  acquisition,  a^d  dissemination — and  thus  on  the  inquiring  mind.  The 
refreshing  new  value  ^idgment  is  apparent  on  many  levels.   Education  today, 
more  than  ever  before,  has  the  responsibility  for  preparing  individuals  with  tlie^ 
inner  strength  and  intellectual  understanding  to  enable  them  lo  cope  with  life  " 
in  an,  age  presfmr«Mi  not  only  by  constant  and  rapid  chsn^  but^lsotwhere  instant 
annihilation  of  whole  populations  is  an  ever-present  possibility. 
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Pope  John  XXIII  sai.a  it  rightly:  "Beloved  children,  must  we  repeat  and  exalt- 
the  principle  of  human  solidarity  and  remember  anSj  preach  loudly  the  duty  of 
those  coramtmities  and  individuals  who  live  iii  plenty  to  reach  out  to  thone  who 
live  In  want?"  Ameriea  is  the  richest  Nation  history  '  •    '-nowp.,  yet  millions 
of  our  people  are  trapped  in  the  dead-end  street  of  a  hr</ugh  ilHteracy, 

lack  of  basic  skills,  racial  discrimination,  broken  hotm  III  health. 

We  Americans  find  It  difficult  to  realize  that  hunger  s  *ie  world.  Let 
UB  consider  our  neighbor  to  the  South  as  just  one  exampU  t  is  estimated  that 
only  50,000  0t  HaIU*8  4,500,000  people  are  actually  wage  tamers.  The  annual 
per  capita  Income  of  Ham  Is  only  $T6,000.  Population  density  there  Is  greater 
than  in  India  or  China — 480  persons  per  square  mile.  The  Itfe  expectancy  Is 
only  thlrty-^ve  years. 

More  than  half  of  the  world's  people  suffer  from  chronic  ma-nutritlon,  and  the 
hunger  problem  Is  getting  worse.  If  draHtlo  measures  are  not  taken  soon,  It  Is 
estimate  that  the  diet  of  two  out  of  every  three  people  In  the  world  will  de- 
'teriorate.  The  reason  Is  not  hard  to  guess.  It  has  taken  100,000  years  for  thts 
world's  population  to  reach  its  present  level  of  tbreei}illion  v^^^le.  In  thirty- 
fivB  years,  between  now  and  the  end  of  this  century,  three  VH^^oi^  more  people 
wift  be  ad^ed. 

Lord  Boyd-Orr  once  said:  "hunger  Is  the  worst  politician.**  You  can't  digest 
Karl  Marx  on  a  full  stoLiach.  There  are  two  other,  things'  that  must  disturb 
Christians.  The  one  Is  that  the  mass  of  the  hungry  areThy  and  large,  the  so- 
called  ''colored  people.**  And  the  mass  of  the  well-fed  are,  by  and  large,  the 
"white  people.**  Also,  the  weUrfed  are  normally  Christians. .  tVe  find  nothing  In 
Holy  Writ  that  links  obesity  with ^nctlty. 

Today*s  war  on  poverty  Is  attacking  poverty  where  It  starts.  We  are  recog- 
nizing that  America*8  great  system  of  free  public  educatieu  Ifi  the  moat  Important 
ingredient  In  her  enormous  economic  growth  and  power,  heince  the  current  war 
«pn  poverty  is  gaired  to  wipe  out  Inherited  poverty,  by  makfng  certain  that  each 
child  has  a  real  educational  opportunity,  and  by  helping  thos^  who  missed  out 
on  education  to  make  up  thtft  dedciency. 

The  Dignity  of  Life  - 

Perhaps  the  Old  Testament  character,  Nehemiah,  provides  a  relevant  Biblical 
lllttstratlon  of  tension.  Nehemiou,  you  will  recall,  was  the  highly  placed  ^ew 
In  the  court  of  Artaxereii,  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Persian  monc^rch.  Nehemiah 
returned  to  Jerusalem  as  Govtsrnor  to  lead  In  the  rebuilding^  of  the  dty's  walls, 
which  had  been  ljlng_in  niins  ever  since  Nebachadnezzar  destroyed  them  In  586 
B,  C.  While  the  construction  was  proceeding,  Nehemtnli*a  enemies,  certain  non- 
JewSf  gathered  round  the  city,  ridiculing  his  efforts  and,  threatening  to  attack. 

lia^er.  In  our  own  Nation,  Abraham  Lluvy&n*«  flght  for  hiiman  rights  was 
generated  In  Alton  Illinois,  from  the  spirit'  of  the  great,  martyr  of  freedom, 
jSliJah  P.  liOveJoy.  Since  that  time,- many  pioneer  trails  hav4,  been  developed 
In  this  area.  A  modem  lady  for  this  current  critical  eralis  Lena  Home.  She 
has  written  one  of  the  best  autobiographies  />f  this  aga  It  Is  abput  one  of  the 
greatest  ladles  of  hl&toiy.  This  worthy  book  comes  at  a  very  apparoprlate  time. 
Yes,  the  excellent  book,  ^Lena,**  provides  the  background  and  understanding  of 
the  non- white  problem.  The  world  Is  a  cynical  old  place,  but  now  an^  then  our 
faith  Is  res^tored  when  fbrtune  smiles  In  the  right  direction.  "Lena"  4&  not  only 
the  tnie  story  of  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  who  Is  known,  admired,  and 
loved  around  the  world,  but  It  has  great  deiHh  in  the  a rea8  ^f  psychology^ 
sociology,  and  human  relations.  The  greAtness  of  l^llss  Horre  Teco^lzed.-in 
all  walks  of  life,  but  one  proper  setting  for  her  Is  found  In  *'One  Blood.**  ^  The 
principles  of  the  book»^'*Lena,**  are  these : 

1.  Right  to  Equality:*  **I  was  never  taught  by  them  that  I  was  not  as  good  as 
any  white  person  and.  I;iigured  if  this  was  tme  for  me  It  was  true  for  aM  the 
other  Negroes  as  well.V  .  ^ 

2.  Right  to  Safety: '  *^'Vhat  I  remember  was  the  surge  of  feur  that  was  almost 
palpable  In  our  car,  and  the  sudden,  shocking  change  In  my  mother's  mood  from 
one  of  holiday  to  one  of  terror.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  t^Aperlenced  fear 
like  that.  I  was  to  learn  more  about"  It  In  the  South  us  I  grew  older." 


^Oeorge  S.  Renter.  Jr..  AngttBt  M.  Hints,  and  Helen' Renter,  One  Blood  (Exposition 
•Prewt :  New  York.  t964K  p.  89. 

'Z^enii  Home  and  Hlchard  8cM«][eI,  Lena  (Doubleday  and  Cosipaoyr  Garden  City,  New- 
Tmk  1066).  p.  117. 

«/Wu.,  p.  24. 
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8.  Rfght  to  Human  Dignity:  *  '*I  suppose  it  seems  a  small  point,  but  to  me  it 
fieemod  a  denial  of  my  riifht  to  share  a  group  activity  with  my  associates.  For 
In  schuol  here,  as  in  other  Southern  scliooH  I  was  f?et  apart  by  my  color  and  nay 
Northern  accent"  Later:'  **There  wps  talk  about  me  for  many  months  in 
Hollywood  and  it  tinally  culminated  in  a  protest  meeting.  I  wfis  called  *an 
Eastern  upstart'  and  a  tool  of  the  NAACP  and  I  was  forced  to  get  up  and  try  to 
explain  tliat  I  was  not  trying  to  start  a  revolt  or  steal  work  from  anyone  and  that 
the  NAACP  was  not  using  me  for  any  ulterior  purpose." 

4.  Right  to  Christian  Love:  *  "But  when  I  was  young,  there  was  nothing  at  all 
militant  atM>ut  the  church.  The  people  used  it  as  a  refuge,  if  not  from  life,  then' 
certainly  from  the  white  man.  It  was  a  pacifier.  And  it  was  also  the  one  phice 
where  the  white  man  never,  never  interfered  with  the  lives  of  Negroes.  He 
could  trust  the  minister  to  keep  them  happy,  and  in  tuni,  the  church  made  the 
white  man  happy.  It  assuaged  his  guHt  to  see  the  bappy,  docile  Negroes  going 
to  church  on  Sunday,  api>arently  cohent  with  their  lot" 

5.  Right  to  Domcsiio  Bappinesn:''  "Negro  women,  no  matter  what  their  ag*^  Ar 
bSThground  or  understanding  of  the  problem,  have  tu  be  terribly  strong.  They 
oannut  relax,  they  cannot  simply  be  loving  wives  waiting  for  the  man  of  the 
house  to  come  home  from  work.  They  have  to  be  spiritual  sponges,  absorbing 
the  racially  inflicted  hurts  of  their  men.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  they  have  to 
give  courage,  make  him  know  that  it  is  worth  going  on.  worth  going  back  day  after 
day  to  the  humiliations  and  discouragements  of  trying  to  make  it  In  the  white 
man*8  world.  It  isn't  easy  to  be  a  sponge  and  an  inspiration.  It  doesn't  leave 
enough  room  for  love  to  develop.  Tou  both  become  victims  of  the  system  you're 
trying  to  fight.    The  strain  on  a  marriage  is  incredible."  ^ 

6.  Ri^ht  to  Personal  Happiness:  *  *'When  a  Negro  woman  marries  a  white  man 
it  is  yet  another  put-down  of  the  Negro  ntan.  It  wounds  his  already  deeply 
wounded  vanity  and  raascnlinity.  For  a  hundred  years  the  system  has  decreed 
that  he  takes  the  worst  jobs,  the  worst  education,  that  he  not  be  able  to  give 
his  family  as  good  a  home  and  neighborhood  as  a  white  man  of  the  same  statits. 
Then  he  r<»<*s  a  Negro  woman  marrying  a  man  of  the  race  that  has  oppressed  him, 
and  it's  impossible  for  him  to  Lelieve  that  it  was  a  purely  personal  decision.  In 
fa^'t,  he  is  unwilling  to  concede  ber  the  right  to  make  such  a  decision." 

LAter  about  a  friend :  •  **Perhap8,  he  wanted  to  see  if  they  could  learn  to  see 
me  as  he  ss,w  me — as  a  woman  first,  a  Negro  second.  If  they  could  do  that, 
then  maybe  they  could  see  him  as  a  man  and  all  of  us  as  individuals." 

Still  later  about  her  future  husband:  "The  thing  I  noticed  first  about  Lennle 
was  not  the  color  of  his  skin^  but  the  fact  that  he  was  a  musician.  They  were 
the  ones,  white  and  Negro,  with  whom,  all  my  adult  life,  I  had  been  able  to  be 
easy  and  relaxed.  Music  was,  and  perhaps  stUi  Is,  tlic  area  of  my  life  where 
the  question  of  color  comes  second  and  the  question  of  whether  you  play  good 
or  not  Is  the  one  you  have  to  answer  as  a  test  of  admission  into  society.** 

Right  to  Christian  Ethics:  "Whenever  I  made  a  general  statement  of  belief 
or  commented  on  some  in  juntice  that  did  not  directly  Involve  me,  t  felt  as  if  I  were 
reacting  like  one  of  Pavlov's  pnp«.  responding  not  because  I  chose  to,  but  because 
T  had  been  conditioned  to  do  so.  whatever  my  true  feelings.**  I^ater : "  "It  would 
be  equally  false  for  me  to  attempt  a  role  like  Jimmy  Baldwln*s  on  the  one  hand 
— ^"^iyr"D1ck.  Gregory's  on  the  other.  I  had  to  go  on  being  me.  And  that  meant 
that  I  rtiust  find  ways  to  contribute  to  life  as  it  was  har#pening  now — to  the 
cause — Without  losing  myself  in  It,  without  being  false  either  to  iter  to  me.** 

A  BriffhtW  Tovnonfyio 

Onr  supersonic  ^Ij^hts.  our  explorations  of  matter,  our  Karly  Bird  satellite  have 
provided  Ins  with  new  dimensions  of  human  togetherness,  but  at  the  same  time, 
they  have  provided  us  with  the  possibility  of  new  dimensions  of  manipulation  and 
tyranny.  I 

A  wnrM  that  is  already  thrw>  billion  in  population,  and  racing  toward  six  in 
the  predictnhle  fnhne,  thus  mn«-t  be  viewed  in  something  other  than  white  skins 

*FW..  pj.^l. 
»/Wrf..  p.  1.^7. 
•/ftW..  p.  S4. 
T  TMit..  p.  S2. 

•  fM/f..  p.  BOft. 

•  m^i..  p.  143. 

" p.  j287. 
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or  residing  within  the  three-mile  limit  of  the  coast  line  of  the  U.S.  Either  we 
must  choose  to  shrink  from  this  prospect  in  fear  because  of  its  immensity,  or  we 
can  strive  to  understand  it  and  realisticaliy  plan  toward  It  iu  the  kind  of  world 
In  whici  we  hope  to  survive. 

So  long  as  lawyers,  public  officials,  and  State  courts  In  the  South  continue  to 
distort  the  process  of  public  iwwer  so  that  Negro  citizens  may  not  enjoy  the 
leffai  equality  promised  them  or  exercise  the  liberties  assured  them  by  the  Con- 
$tltuMoii,  Federal  authority  must  continue  to  make  Itself  felt. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  reapiwrtlohment  decisions  In  June,  1004,  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  far-rcachlng  series  of  decisions  since  the  beginning  of  Judicial 
review,  and  few  decisions  will  help  public  education  and  social  welf«ire  more. 
The  Courts  utilizing  the  "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  clause  of  the  14th  Amond- 
ment,  embraced  a  one^mai;,  one- vote  principle. 

Finally,  in  these  hectic  days  that  try  men*s  soula  when  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  are  being  openly  flouted  by  m.iuy,  our  Nation,  after  care- 
fully considering  the  historical  philosophy,  must  move  ahead  educationally  in 
1900.  With  a  wise  educational  program  suggested  by  I*Tesirt«*ut  Johnson,  America 
can  expect  Senator  Morse,  "Mr.  Education  of  the  V.a.  Senate."  to  once  again  give 
'Jie  imaginative  and  progressive  leadership  necessary  to  guarantee  to  all  man- 
kind the  Quality  education  so  needied  in  this  critical  era.  After  the  Congress  has 
responded,  there  is  just  no  predicting  the  extent  of  what  Christian  America 
can  do. 


SorxHEHN  Illinois  Univebsity, 

JDEPA/tTMEXT  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

CarbondaU',  III.,  August  15, 1966. 

Hcii.  Wayxe  Morse. 
r/wr    '  ^itates  Senate, 
W<t^>  itujton,D.C.  ^ 

i:>EAB  Senatcb  Mobse  ;  It  seems  to  me  that  passage  of  the  International  Educa- 
tlon  Act  of  19(V0  is  lmi)ortant  l>oth  for  education  in  this  country  and  for  lmi)rbved 
luleruational  relations.    I  hope  you  will  support  it  with  full  vigor. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L«;v/is  B.  liAiiN.  , 

Research  Professor  and  Director  of  Orctduate  Studies  in  Philosophy. 


Southern  Illinois  University. 
Carhondale.  lU.,  August  22, 1966. 

Hon.  Watne  Morse, 

Chaimum,  Vlducatwn  Suhconimittee,  Coftimittee  on  Labor  and  Public  WelfarCr 
United  States  Senate,  Waxhinsiton.  D.C. 

I>EAB  Senator  Mouse:  You  invited  me  to  send  an  additional  statement  for  the 
record,  supplementing  the  testimony  which  Dr.  Tudor  ano  I  gave  last  Friday  in 
support  of  S,  2874,  umplif.ving  my  suggestion  about  the  need  for  p'-ovidlng  broader 
International  content  to  iixe  education  of  all  Americans — net  ju«t  those  who  will 
be  working  overseas. 

Perhfliw  the  best  *nJitement  I  can  offer  for  the  record  in  s  ipport  of  my  observa- 
tion is  a  quote  from  an  unpnhli.Hhe<l  paper  which  I  had  prej>ared  jointly  with 
Dr,  Paul  Schwant  from  the  American  Institutes  for  Rcscirch  last  May: 

•'In  recent  years  we  have  made  a  number  of  fundamei  tal  decisions  at  out  the 
objectives  of  American  education.  We  have  reaffirmed  our  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence. We  have  decided  to  pursue  excellence  more  vlgr>rously.  And,  most 
importantly,  we  have  reelefined  'excellenc*e'  in  accordancf  vsitU  present  day  values 
and  neetls, 

"One  of  the  standard.*?  of  excellence  that  has  emerged  is  the  relevance  of  the 
education  that  the  Individual  student  receive?'.  Is  it  relevant  to  his  needs,  in  the 
light  of  his  own  talenLs  and  aspirations;  I:^  it  relevant  to  the  many  new  de- 
mands for  living  and  working  pnHluctively  in  today's  world?  Is  it  relevant  to 
the  larger  nee<}s  of  mcXety  and  of  the  Natimi?  Tlicse  are  among  the  most  Im* 
portant  of  the  criteria  by  which  the  (piallty  of  American  edncntlon  arid  our  elTort.s 
to  improve  education  are  to  be  judged. 

"Most  of  the  changes  that  are  being  made  in  our  educational  system^  and  much 
of  the  pressure  for  still  grater  arid  faster  change;  follow  directly  from  these 
basic  objectives.  We  have  evaluated  the  relevance  of  our  traditional  practices 
and  found  them  wanting,  and  are  devoting  considerable  energy  to  the  search  for 
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better  solutions.   And  in  a  number  of  the  areas  If  deflcieucy — e.g.,  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  technoiog^cal  revolution — marked  progresa  is  being  made. 

**One  of  the  notabie  areas. of  deficiency  In  wiiieb  progress  bas  lagged  relates 
to  the  broad  field  of  international  education.  We  have  recognized  for  gome  time 
the  urgent  relevarce  of  educational  programs  that  wUl  prepare  our  youth  for  * 
Ate  in  a  community  of  nations  In  which  peoples  and  languages  and  cultiires  are 
Increasingly  intermingled.  But  we  have  done  little  to  inject  into  the  traditional 
curriculum  the  new  elements  that  preparation  for  life  In  a  polycultural  society 
requires.  The  President  has  said  that  *no  child  should  grow  to  manhood  In 
America  without  realizing  the  promise  and  the  peril  of  the  world  beyond  our 
borders.'  Yet,  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  population  the  opportunity  to  develop 
.   vii^tas  beyond  their  immediate  experiences  continues  to  be  denied. 

^'The  con;;j;:iUences  of  the  provincialism  of  our  education  are  Incttsuslngly 
pervasive.  They  are  felt  by  the  many  thousands  of  Americans  who  are  trying 
to  work  effectively  in  other  cultures,  or  at  home  with  representatives  of  other 
cultures,  and  are  finding  it  surprising  difficult  to  communicate  and  digest.  They 
are  mirrored  In  the  frustration  of  highest  offlci/il5  struggling  to  explain  the 
complex  objectives  of  foreign  policy  to  an  electorate  not  prepared  to  grasp  or 
evaluate  even  the  fundamentals.  They  are  seen  lu  our  general  apathy  toward  ^■ 
all  but  the  most  dramatic  international  Issues.  The  percentage  of  adult  Ameri- 
cans who  take  a  continuing  and  analytical  interest  In  world  affairs  has  been 
estimated  at  one  percent.  Much  as  we  espouse  international  cooperation  and 
world  order,  we  seem  ill  prepared,  to  contribute  to  their  development,  or  even 
to  accept  their  practical  Implications.   

*'To  meet  these  needs,  a  new  approach  to  International  education  in  the 
Amc^can  educational  establishment  will  almost  certainly  be  required.  Simply 
giving  the  student  the  larger  dose  of  polycultural  information  will  not  do  the 
job.  We  must  devise  programs  that  will  enable  him  to  make  specific  judgments 
and  decisions  on  the  basis  of  broader  perspectives  acquired  In  school  and  that 
will  motivate  him  t6  seek  out  additional  experiences  that  will  further  stretch 
hi«»  perspective  as  an  ft.dult  We  must,  in  effect,  add  a  new  dimension  to  his 
system  of  values ;  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  through  Imaginative  pro- 
grams and  methjods  not  yet  developed." 

Tn  this  respect  tbp  new  .  International  Education  Act  holds  great  promise. 
If  this  act  is  passed.  If  there  are  adequate  supporting  fundB»  If  its  measures  are 
imaginatively  implemented,  it  can  become  a  prime  moving  tonx  in  bringing 
al>out  the  changes  which  must  be  made  in  curriculum,  in  teaching  methodology, 
in  philosophy  of  educatioii.  to  educate  the  on-coming  generations  to  live  mean- 
ingfully in  the  world  as  it  is  today.  Beyond  the  stimulus  which  may  be  provided 
by  this  act,  fu»»'l9  ar«  needed  which  are  not  now  available  in  the  schools  and 
cc!!oges  and  universities  to  carry  out  experimentation,  pilot  programs,  retraining 
of  teachers  (including  direct  exposure  to  other  cultures),  and  other  activities 
which  will  begin  to  point  the  way — just  as  the  seed  efforts  of  the  National  Science 
.Foundation  in  recent  years  have  brought  about  changes  in  the  teaching  of  the 
sciences. 

This  focus  upon  the  need  of  American  education  to  become  more  broadly  infused 
■         with  international  content  and  international  dimensions  argues  strongly  for  - 
passage  of  the  Interational  Education  Act — today  a  far  more  potent  need  than 
the  domand  for  international  education  specialists,  as  X)ersua8ive  as  that  demand 
may  be. 

Dr.  Tudor  and  I  appreciate  the  courteous  attention  given  to  our  testimony 
last  Friday,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  TTniversity,  we  are  grateful  for  the  oppprtUnitjF 
to  make  a  matter  of  record  our  support  of  the  iegislation  on  <»5tornational  edu- 
cation. . 


Senator  Watths  aiobse, 
■Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

University  of  Wisconsin  strongly  favors  major  strengthening  of  intei;national 
programs  at  colleges  and  universities  on  a  national  basis  and  supports  concepts 
of  International  Education  Act  of  1966  now  pending.  Safeguards  must  be  pro- 
vided to  insure  broadest  participation  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 


Sincerely  yours, 


e  Robert  Jacobs, 

Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  for  Student  and  Area  Services, 


Umversitt  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.,  September  21, 1966, 
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levels.  tJnlveralty  of  Wisconsin,  with  special  strength  at  graduate  faculty  levels, 
is  willing  to  assist  smaller  Institutions,  statewide,  move  forward  in  international 
educaton. 

State  fandB  and  foundation  funds  have  been  available  In  limited  quantities, 
because  of  other  deniands  placed  upon  these  sources.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  need  for  major  fund  commitments  next  decade  and  beyond  for  devel- 
opment of  international  competence  in  wide  variety  of  fields.  Such  developments 
essential  to  the  national  interest  and  must  be  based  as  broadly  as  possible. 
Strengthening  of  legislatife  proposals  to  accomplish,  this  will  earn  full  support 
of  the  academic  community  nationwide.  University  of  WilK;onsin  is  prepared 
•to  help  in  i^iiy  appropriate  way. 

Fbkd  Habvst  Habbington,  Preaideni. 


SWAtrrHMORE  OOLUDQE, 

Swarthmore,  Pa^  September  21,  l^fi 

Senator  WatksMobse, 

Chairma/k^  Suhcommiiice  on  EduoatUm, 

Senate  OfUce  Bnildinfff  WaMhinffton,  D.C.: 

Swarthujore  is  glad  to  support  the  International  Education  Act  as  desirable 
And  helpful  measure. 

CouBTNET  Smith,  Pre^ideni. 


AsLzzroTOir,  Va.,  September  16,  X9^6. 

Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Mcose, 

Benate  Office  Buildinff,  Washinffton,  D.O. 

Deab  SeiiATOb  Mobsb:  I  am  writing  you  in  reference  to  the  International  Bdu- 
•cation  Act  which  is  at  present  pending  consideration  in  your  Committee. 

As  you  know,  the  Interuational  Education  Act  is  concerned  with  a  vast  inter- 
national program  which  is  designed  to  bring  about  an  excnange  oit  educational 
ideas,  systems  and  programs  in  cooperation  with  all  countries  in  the  world. 
The  importance  of  such  a  plan  cannot  be  underestimated.  It  is  perharw  the  best 
and  most  worthy  piece  of  legislation  that  has  been  envisioned  by  our  able  legis- 
lators. This  Act  can  have  repercussions  which  may  bring  about  more  good  than 
has  ever  before  been  experienced  in  the  world*  It  In  commendable  that  our 
country  can  originate  and  foster  such  a  plan. 

G?bere  are  those,  however,  who  hesitate  to  endorse  such  an  ambitious  project  of 
educauun  because  it  may  involve  the  United  States  In  expenditures  axtd  con> 
mitmentft  which  may  be  unrealistic  and  inappropriate  at  this  time.  There  are 
also  others  who  oppose  such  an  undertaking  because  they  fear  that  Government 
is  exerting  too  much  influence  and  control  where  education  Is  concerned,  and 
that  academic  freedom  is  jeopardised.  There  is,  too,  the  fear  that  the  Act  may 
have  international  repercussions  which  will  arouee  suspicions  and  hostility 
among  our  friends  and  enemies  abroad,  who  will  look  upon  the  American  scheme 
as  an  act  of  intrusion  and  influence  in  the  affairs  of  others.  AH  these  doubts  are 
well  founded  and  they  arise  from  serious  concern  by  those  who  expound  them. 
,On  the  other  hand,  the  good  that  can  come  from  such  an  Afit  can  fui:  outweigh 
any  doubts  or  suspicions  that  may  exist. 

It  is  true  that  the  plan  is  an  ambitlouB  and  far  reaching  one,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  if  it  succeeds  It  can  well  change  the  course  of  history.  We  can  e" vision 
if  we  dare,  that  it  can  produce  a  Ilenaissance  of  LeArniug  that  wixi  encompass 
the  whole  of  our  civilization,  and  that  it  will  do  nir.?e  to  unite  the  States  of  the 
world  and  bring  peace  and  understanding  among  them  than  any  other  act  in 
history.  It  may  foster  a  Golden  Age  that  has  never  existed  before. 

ThoHe  of  us  who  are  scholars  and  learned  men  and  women  cannot  turn  our 
backs  to  sUch  a  plan:  neither  can  we  remain  silent  on  such  an  issue.  We  ap- 
preciate the  implications  that  are  involved  here.  It  is  for  this  «>a80n  that  I  am 
writing  to  you,  to  ask  that  you  give  this  legisl..  Jun  your  support. . 

I  speak  as  a  woman  who  has  been  exposed  to  a  considerable  amount  of  educa- 
tion and  as  an  American  who  has  lived,  studied  and  tcught  abroad.  I  have  seen 
squalor,  Ignorance  aiiil  poverty  but  I  have  also  been  privileged  to  witness  and 
experience  beauties  and  treasures  that  come  from  foreign  cultures  and  people. 
There  ip  much  that  we,  as  Amerlcaua,  can  give  to  the  world,  and  there  is  much 
that  the  world  can  give  to  us.  Tl^e  monetary  cost  is  insigniflcast  in  proportion 
to  the  benefits  that  will  ensue.   By  benefits  I  mean  the  emancipation  of  shackled 
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minds,  the  improteinent  of  living,  the  development  and  appreciation  of  arts  and 
scieru-es,  the  growth  of  understanding  and  the  fostering  of  friendly  relations  with 
all  nation;^  This  Is  a  project  that  alma  at  enlightening  the  world.  I  do  not 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  write  to  you.  Honorable  Senator  Morse,  and  to  implore 
you  to  see  that  the  International  Education  Act  is  passed.  It  may  go  down  in 
history  as  the  greatest  piece  of  legislation  that  was  ever  enacted  by  our  govern- 
ment, and  you  can  have  the  Hatisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  had  a  hand  in  mak- 
ing  this  glorious  dream  come  trua 

I  shall  be  happy  to  assist  your  Committee  in  any  testimony  that  may  beusefnl 
for  the  passage  of  tblft  Bill. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs,  Helen  Mabtin-Trigona. 

HELEN  MARTIN-TBIGONA 

Educntion 

University  of  New  Hampshire — B.A,;  major,  history  and  political  science; 
minor,  English. 

Cornell  University — M.A. ;  major,  rhetoric  and  public  address;  mlnoi^^.theater. 
Wealeyan  University — Graduate  studies  in  International  politics. 
Oxford  University — B.  Litt. ;  graduate  studies  in  English  literature. 
University  of  IlUnoiH — Ph.  D.  ^  major,  rhetoric  and  public  address ;  minor^ 
En^liHh. 

Travc.la 

England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Luxembourg,  Italy,  Greece,  Israel,  Leb- 
anon. Suez,  Egypt,  Sudan.  Nigeria,  Ascension  Island,  Brazil,  Puerto  Rica 

Lived  in:  England,  a  years  plus:  France,  1  year;  Egypt,  1^^  years;  Oreecer 
6  months. 

Languages 

Greece,  excellent. 
French,  good. 
German,  fair.  ^ 

Teaching  experience 
University  of  Illinois. 
University  of  Maryland. 
Central  Connecticut  .State  College. 
Oxford  Academy  of  English,  Oxford  England. 
St.  Gilen  School  of  English,  Oxford  England. 
Other,  ettn 


Corcoran  Department  or  History, 

T^NrvERsrrY  of  ViaorNiA. 
Charlottesville,  June  16, 1966. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Offlce  Buildingy 
Washington,  D,C. 

Pear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  taking  prompt  action: 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  International  Education  Act  of  1906.  I  trust  that  the 
urgency  of  your  action  will  be  reflected  in  positive  and  early  approval  by  the 
Senate.  ! 

.  The  International  Education  Act  Is  an  important  piece  of  legislation  with 
implications  for  affecting  the  direction  in  which  American  education  moves  in. 
the  middle  of  the  20th  century.  I  am  confident  that  with  your  support  and 
direction  the  bill  will  be  enacted  this  session. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  reports  of  yonr  committee  hearings  on  this 
measure  and  the  relevant  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  when  it  comes- 
before  the  Senate. 
Respectfully, 

Walter  UArBKu,  Cftau  man. 
Commitiee  for  Iniernntional  Studies  and  Research. 
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AVAsnixoix)N  Statk  t'.vivKusm, 

DKPAinMKNT  OF  Kl)l  C ATION, 

Futlman,  Wanh.,  March  ;^7,  liUAi. 

M  r.  \\  AY  N  K  Ai  OBSK, 

Nrnnfor,  i^Utte  of  Orrf;on, 

Dcar5;ik:  I  have  recently  n»tiinu'(l  from  a  IVure  C(»rp.s  assiciniH'iit  hi  Ktlilopia, 
It  was  a  \vomU»rfnl  oxperioiiCT.  I  hiwv  a  tnict?  of  tlw  jH)t<Mitinl  rlmt  can  result 
from  the  projection  of  Amerlcu's  luiinaii  re.sooroe.s.  AloDjf  wirii  rhi.M  dovel(;i>. 
meiit  I  witiiPsMHl  the  frustration  rt'suUlnj:  in  the  t^ffort  of  the  Vn;cTlrnn  mission 
to  oiH»rat^  nt  two  oxtn»mea.  I  wuh  at  one  extre  me,  a  yoiinj:  inexiH'rlontod  volun- 
tot^r  wanrin??  to  st'rvi*.  \,\\t  rostrU'teil  hiH-nnsv  of  tlio  ucmhI  for  *'t(»ols"  to  give  whole- 
ness to  my  drive  and  enthusiasm.  Dn  the  (Jther  extrejiie  ucn'  those,  in  other 
foreiKn  aid  projrranis.  who  iH>ssessed  the  ulterniitives  of  experienee  plus  the  llm\n- 
eial  haekiuK  to  be  of  j:reat  service,  but  lackinl  the  eommitnient  neee.vsury  to  b»» 
totally  involved.  ^  ^ 

I  have  be<'n  very  mueh  Interewtt-d  in  the  leadershi])  yon  hnv<.'  ^jiven  to  tho  pro- 
posed International  Kdm^atlon  Aet,  f  want  to  encouruije  you  in  j;ivlnj:  this 
Act  a  ^diiloMophy  that  will  inteKrate  the  f)est  qualitiees  of  each  of  thf^se  two 
<»xtremeH.  I  tm.sf.  as  RiiidHinos  are  developed,  that  the  involvement  of  well- 
meaning  and  sincere,  but  naive  educators  will  not  disturt  the  elTort  to  prepare 
Indlvidaals  for  this  program. 

Within  each  of  the  participating  countries  there  are  nationals  who  can  give 
insight  in  establishing  thoir  educational  nmls.  I  suggest,  for  in.staiice.  Dr. 
Akliln  Ilahte,  Faculty  of  Education.  Halle  Sellasale  I  Tniversity,  Addis  Ababa, 
Kthlopla.  I  hope  that  this  dual  effort  will  establish  a  framework  where  the 
International  KducaMon  Aet  will  remain  America's  most  signltlcant  contribution 
to  the  immergiug  nations.  I  encourage  your  support.  I  look  forward  to  being 
a  participant. 

Sincerely, 

Dahyle  KrssELL, 
licsearch  Aasuttant. 


Western  Reskbvk  U\n*ERsiTy, 

OpnoE  OF  THE  Provost, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  22, 1966. 

Re  House  Bill  14r>43. 
Hon.  Way.ve  h  Mouse, 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Snhcotntnittee  on  Education,  ^11  Senate  Office  Bnildr 
ingy  Washington,  B.C. 
Sir:  We  are  most  gratified  In  the  House  Committee's  recent  favorable  report 
on  H.R.  14(i43,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  ijossible  for  your  committee  to  schedule 
hearings  on  the  Bill  at  an  early  date. 

This  university  has  long  been  interested  in  broadening  its  program  in  the 
field  of  international  activities.    Section  III  of  the  proposed  legislation  will 
provide  the  kind  of  support  that  will  make  this  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  R.  Mobitz. 


Yakima  Vaixey  Oollegiw 
Y akima,  Wash.,  August  2S,196(}. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahhigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  ^Iobse:  There  are  many  of  us  in  higher  education  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  "International  Education  Act  of  1066" 
which,  I  b<»liere-is  designated  S.  2874.  I  understand  that  it  has  pai^sed  the 
House  of  Repre:^entative.s.  We  c-ertainly  appreciate  your  Introduction  at  this 
bill  into  the  Senate  and  we  hoi>e  that  it  is  making  some  progress  there.  Could 
you  apprise  me  of  the  present  status  of  the  bill  and  what  the  prospects  of 
passage  are? 
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If  there  are  any  Itey"  penpns  that  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  us  contact  in 
the  U.S.  CoDgreas,  I  would  appreciate  having  their  names  and  we  will  try  to 
explain  to  them  our  support  of  this  proposed  legislation.  Thank  you  very  muclL 


Hon.  W»  YNE  L.  MOBBE, 

United  States  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Waithington,  D,C, 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Tale  University  has  a  strong  and  oontlnuing  interest 
in  the  fields  covered  by  the  International  Educutioi:  Act  of  1906  now  pending. 
For  many  years  the  University  has  been  allocating  substantial  resources  to  the 
development  of  major  programs  in  international  studies,  including  the  follow- 
ing :  East  Asian  Studies,  Russian  and  East  European  Studies,  Southeast  Asia 
Studies,  Latin  American  Studies,  African  Studies,  International  Helations,  and 
Comparative  and  European  Studies.  For  three  of  these,  Southeast  Asia,  East 
Asia,  and  Latin  American,  we  have  caters  established  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act»  Title  VI. 

The  University's  purpose  in  devoting  major  resources  to  these  programs  is  to 
provide  a  new  generation  of  traijaed  and  sophisticated  specialists  and  to  promote, 
in  the  long  run,  a  deei)er  and  wider  undcr.rt:ij^diug  of  the  areas  and  problems 
involved.  Our  training  and  research  programs  have  t>enetlted  greatly  by  certain  , 
types  of  Qovemment  support,  notably  those  included  in  NBA,  Title  VI.  The 
existing  budget  ceiling  on  NDEA,  Title  VI,  centers,  and  on  other  moneys  have- 
placpo  certain  limits  on  our  effectiveness  in  achieving  our  objectives. 

We  wish  therefore  to  urge  that  the  Congress'give  special  attention  to  proposals 
in  the  new  Act  under  the  lieading  "Amendments  to  Strengthen  Titl^  VI  of  the 
Xational  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958."  All  of  these  amendments,  in  our 
view — if  biicked  by  increased  appropriations — Would  greatly  strengthen  the 
effectiveness  ot  our  major  graduate  programs  in  this  crjuntry  for  both  training 
and  research. 

We  believe  that  certain  of  the  categories  of  grant  support  now  listed  under 
the  proposals  for  centers  for  advanced  international  studies  and  undergraduate 
programs  in  international  studies  would  also  be  6f  value  for  the  major  graduates 
centers.  First,  we  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  desirability  or  provid- 
ing our  major  giaduate  schools  with  stipends  for  foreign  trainees  at  our  centers. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  Yale  spent  very  large  smns  from  its  general  university 
resources  for  the  support  of  foreign  students.  For  example,  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  alone  in  1965-66,  we  spent  $700,000  of  ^ur  own  funds 
for  Tvid  to  foreign  students.  However,  these  resources  are  severely  limited.  We 
would  Hke  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  we  now  can  for ^^ifted  foreign  students  . 
who  apply  in  great  numbers  to  Yale.  Second,  we  believe  that  the  graduate 
centers  would  also  benefit  greatly  from  grants  for  visiting  foreign  scholars  and 
resource  iiersons.  All  our  programs  now  seek  ways  and  means  of  making  it 
possible  for  foreign  specialists  to  participate  in  our  activities,  to  broaden  their 
own  training,  and  po  increase  their  expehtise;  we  could  effectively  do  more  it 
we  had  more  funds.  A  third  need  is  in  the  category  of  "teactiing  and  research 
materials."  Tale  is  spending  and  is  committed  to  spend  large  sums  on  our 
siNeciaiized  research  collections  relating  to  international  studies.  Rising  costs 
for  acquisitions  and  staffing  make  it  extremely  difficidt  to  satisfy  the  ever  increas- 
ing needs  in  this  critical  area.  , 

We  would  fiivor  the  proposed  Centers  for  Advanced  International  Studies  if 
thei  -  establishment  did  not  mean  a  thinnitig  out  of  support  for  estaMlshed  major 
programs  and  if  the  standards  for  qualification  were  kept  at  a  high  leveL  We 
recognize  the  potential  usefulness  of  f*^  proposed  undergraduate  programs  but 
would  favor  an  initial  effort  to  strengthen  and  modestly  enlarge  the  undergrade- 
uate  centers  established  las^  year  under  NDEA.\ 


James  O.  Newbhx, 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Higher  Education. 


Yale  UNivERsnr, 
Offioei  of  the  Pbesident, 
New  Haven,  Conn,,  May  St  1966. 
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In  summary,  Yale  would  give  priority  to  the  proposed  ohaogesi  In  NDEA.  Title 
VI,  and  the  other  program  items  noted  which  would  strengthen  the  uatiou*8 
graduate  training  and  research  ceuters. 


(The  following  communication  was  subsequently  received  for  the 
record:) 


RD8PON6E  OF  THE  DEPAaTMENT  OF  TUB  1*REA8UKY  FOR  COMMENTS  ON 

Amendment  No.  730 

Beferezice  is  made  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Department  on  the 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javlts  to  S.  2874,  "To  provide  for 
the  strengthening  of  American  educational  resources  for  international  studies 
and  research,"  (Amendment  No.  730) . 

The  amendment  would  ameud  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1901 :  (i)  by  adding  a  provision  to  Section  102(b)  of  the  Act  authorizing 
the  President  to  provide  for  promoting  studies,  research  and  other  educwtionul 
activities  of  i^\t'izen9  and  nationals  of  foreign  countries  in  American  schools, 
colleges  Hud  universities  by  making  available  to  the  citizens  and  nationals  of 
less  developed  fri'mdiy  countries  for  exchange  for  currencies  of  their  respective 
countrie:^  (other  than  excess  forei/:^  currencies)  such  amounts  of  United  States 
dollars  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  those  who  are  coming  to  the  United  States 
temporarily  as  students,  etc.,  lo  meet  expenses  of  the  kind  described  in  section 
104(e) <1)  of  that  Act;  (2)  by  adding  provisions  to  section  104  of  that  Act 
which  would  (a)  authorize  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
above  functions,  to  establish  the  exchange  rates  at  which  all  foreign  currencies 
may  he  acquired  through  such  operations,  and  to  issue  regulations  binding  upon 
all  embassies  with  respect  to  the  exchange  rates  to  be  applicable  in  each  of  the 
eountrles  where  currency  exchanges  are  authorized,  (b)  authorize  the  President 
to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  United  Statef^ 
In  connection  with  the  ownership^  use  and  disposition  of  all  such  forei^  cur- 
rencies as  may  be  acquired  «nd  (c)  provide  that  tbe  total  amount  of  U.S.  dollars 
which  may  be  acquired  by  any  individual  through  these  currency  exchang;es 
shall  not  exceed  $3,000  during  any  calendar;  year ;  and  (3)  by  providing  in 
Section  105  of  that  Act  authority  to^  appropriate  for  making  such  currency  ex- 
changes  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,-  1068  and 
not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1969. 

This  Department  is  fuUy  in  accord  with  the  objective  of  the  amendment  to 
facilitate  educational  exchanges  between  the  United  States  and  the  nationals 
of  less  developed  friendly  fpreign  countries.  However,  the  procedures  and  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  amendment  raise  donbts  as  to  the  desirability  of 
seeking  the  objeetive,in  this  way. 

In  terms  of  the  United  States  balance  of  payments,  the  exclusion  of  the 
excess  currency  countries  provides  protection  to  oar  position ;  foreign  currencies 
would  be  purchased  only  where  we  needed  to  acquire  them  for  official  use  and, 
in  turn,  the  dollars  paid  out  by  the  Government  would  be  expended  in  the 
United  Stajtes.  To  avoid  an  adverse  impact  on  our  international  payments 
position  it  is  escentiel  that  this  proviso  be  retained  in  the  amendment.  But  this 
necessary  requirement  leaves  the  amendment  open  to  the  charge  of  discrimination 
against  persons  who  are  otherwise  eligible  and  are  desirous  of  participating  in 
the  program  but  are  barred  merely  because  they  are  located  in  an  excess  currency 
country.  / 

A  second  source  of  potential  difficulty  lies  in  the  exchange~i!ontrol  laws,  regula- 
tions and  procedures  which  prevail  in  the  respective  countries  eligibPe  for  par- 
ticipation under  the  amendment  As  a  general  rule,  these  countries,  having 
inconvertible  currencies  and  with  very  limited  foreUrn  exchange  resources,  seek 
to  concentrate  and  budget  such  resources  on  the  basis  of  national  priorities. 
They  resent  and  generally  oppose  procedures  which  deprive  them  of  control  over 
foreign  exchange  which  otherwise  would  flow  into  their  own  bankihg  institu- 
tions. Since  consent  ,of  the  foreign  country  concerned  would  be  required  for 
the  contemplated  procedure,  it  therefore  seems  likely  that  many  countries  would 
not  agree  to  implement  the  amendment 


Sincerely  yours. 


KiNOMAK  Brewbtek,  Jr., 

Prcfiident» 
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BubsecUons  (g)  (1)  and  (2)  which  are  to  be  added  to  Section  1<H  of  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchauge  Act  of  19G1  authorizing  the  Presi* 
dent '  to  establish  exchauge  rates  at  which  foreign  currencies  may  be  acquired 
and  directing  him  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  ownership,  use  and  disiK>8ition  of  the 
acquired  foreign  currencies  would  appear  to  be  unnecessary.  The  Act  of  De- 
cember 23,  1944  (  58  Stat.  D21),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  16,  1053  (  67 
Stat*  61;  31  U.S.C.  402a),  authorizes  disbursing  officers  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  regulations  promulgated  thcreuuder,  to  conduct  for  official  purposes 
exchange  transactions  involving  United  States  and  foreign  currency  and  coin, 
checks,  draft  bills  of  exchange  and  other  instruments.  In  this  connection  it 
is  assumed  that  the  amendment  does  not  purport  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of 
dollars  and  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  foreign  currencies  in  ex- 
change therefor  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  does  not  have  a  need  for  the  particular 
forei^  currency  involved  in  the  exchange  or  that  arrangements  be  made  with 
foreign  countries  restricting  our  normal  use  or  diHposition  of  the  acquired 
foreign  currencies.  Furthermor**.  the  language  used  in  subsections  (g)  (1)  and 
(2)  might  be  construed  by  a  foreign  government  as  a  derogation  of  its  sovereign 
right  to  control  transactions  in  its  own  currency,  including  the  official  rates  at 
which  it  is  purchased  and  sold. 

Subsection  .9(c)  of  the  amendment  authorizing  appropriations  would  appear 
to  be  unnecessary  since  only  ,foreigu  exchange  transactions,  not  expenditures, 
are  contemplated  by  the  amendment  and  the  U.S.  dollars  used  in  such  exchanges 
would  be  dollars  available  to  United  States  disbursing  officers  for  such  official 
transactions. 

The  administration  of  the  proposed  program,  including  travel  arrangements 
and^the  scheduling  of  dollar  payments  geared  to  requirements,  will  Involve 
prabiiflus  for  the  Department  of  State  with  which  it  is  particularly  familiar  and 
the  Treasury  Department  defers  to  its  view  on  these  matters. 
f  This  Depiartment  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  amendment  for  balance 

of  paypients  reasons  but  considers  it  doubtful  whether  it  would  substatially 
promote  the  objective.  We  defer  to  the  i)epartment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  as  to  whether  the  International  Education  Act  is  the  appropriate  legis- 
lation for  an  amendment  of  this  type. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is 
no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  to  your  Committee. 

(Whereupon,  at- 10 :15  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  the  public 
hearings  to  go  into  executive  session.) 
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